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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thk contents of the first part of this volume form the substance of the article 
CBaiBTiAifiTT, in the Edikburoh Enctclopadia. Its appearance is due to the 
libenlity of flie Proprietors of that Work— nor did the Author conceive the pur- 
pose i^ presenting it to the world in another shape, till he was permitted and 
•driied 07 them to republish it in a separate form. It is chiefly confined to the 
ezpositioin of the historical argument for the truth of Christianity ; and the aim 
of &e Author is fulfilled if he has succeeded in proving the external testimony 
to be so sufficient, as to leave Infiddity without excuse, even though the remain- 
ing important branches of the Christian defence had been less strong and satis- 
frctory than they are. " The works that I do in my Father's name, they bear 
witness of me." " And if I had not done the works among them which none 
oQker man did, they had not had sin.'' 

Tbe Au&or is £ur firom asserting the study of the historical evidence to be the 
only channd to a &ith in the trum of Christianity. How could he, in the &ce 
of the chfiofOB hd, that there are thousands and thousands of Christians, who 
bear the most undeniable marks of the truth havinir come home to their under- 
standing "in demonstration of the Spirit and of power?" They have an 
evidence within themselves, which the world knoweth not, even the promised 
manifestations of the Saviour. This evidence is a " sign to them that believe ;" 
bat the Bible speaks also of a '' sign to them which believe not;" and should it 
be effectual in reclaiming any of these from their infidelity, a mighty object is 
gained by the exhibition of it. Should it not be effectual, it will be to them *' a 
savour of death unto death ;" and this is one of the very effects ascribed to the 
proclamation of Christian truth in the first ages. If, even in the face of that 
Kind of evidence, which they have a relish and respect for, they still hold out 
against the reception of the Grospel, this must aggravate the weight of the 
threatening whicn lies upon them; "How shall they escape, if they neglect so 
great a salvation ?" 

It will be a great satis&ction to the writer of the following pages, if any shall 
rise from the perusal of them with a stronger determination than before to take 
his Christianity exdusivelv firom his Bible. It is not enough to entitle a man to 
the name of a Christian, tnat he professes to believe the Bible to be a genuine 
communication firom Qod. To be the disciple of any book, he must do something 
more than satisfy himself that its contents are true — ^he must read the book — ^he 
must obtain a luiowledge of the contents. And how many are there in the world, 
who do not call the truth of the Bible message in question, while they suffer i 
to He b^ide them unopened, unread, and unattended to ! 
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EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITY. 



Om ike PriMdpki Oj 



CHAPTER L 

EridMce, and their AppReaium to Ae Qvetfm 
of the Truth of ChHititmUff. 



WxRX a irerbal commmilcation to come 
to OS from a person at a distance, there are 
two ways in which we might try to satisfy 
ouraelTes, that this was a true communica- 
tion, and tfiat there was no imposition in 
ttie alEuT. We might either sit in examina- 
tioQ upon the substance of the message; 
and then from what we knew of the penon 
from whom it professed to come, judge 
'whetber it was probable that such a mes- 
sage would be sent by him ; or we may sit 
in examination upon the credibility of the 



It is evident, that in carrying on the first 
examination, we might be subject to very 
great uncertainty. Hie professed author 
of the communication in question may live 
at soch a distance from us, that we may 
never have it in our power to verify his mes- 
m^e by any personal conversation with him. 
We may be so -far ignorant of his character 
and designs, as to be unqualified to judee 
of the kind of communication that shoiud 
proceed from him. To estimate aright the 
probable authenticity of the message from 
what we know of its author, would require 
an acquaintance with his plans, and views, 
and circumstances, of which we may not 
be in possession. We may bring the great- 
est degree of sagacity to tiiis investigation ; 
bat then the highest sagacity is of no avail, 
when there is an unsumciency of data. Our 
ingenuity may be unbounded ; but then we 
may want the materials. The principle 
which we assume may be untrue in itself^ 
and therefore may be nJlacious in its appli- 
cation. 

ThuSj^ve toay derive very little light 
from our-first argument But there is still 
a second 'ih reserve, — the credibility of the 
meaeengers. We may be no judges of the 
kind of commwiioation whiph is natural, or 
hkeiy to proceed from a person with whom 
we are bot inq)erfitotly aeouainted ; but we 
nay be very competent JnogQs of the degree 
if fcith iMt is to be wipoied In the bearers 



of that communication. We may know and 
appreciate the natural signs of veraeity. 
There is a tone, and a manner charKter- 
istic of honesty, which may be both intel- 
ligible and convincing. There may be a 
concurrence of several messengers. There 
may be their substantial agreement There 
may be the total want of any thing like 
concert or collusion among them. There 
may be their determined and unanimous 
perseverance, in spite of all the incredulity 
and all the oppositkm which they meet 
with. The subject of the communication 
may be most unpalatable to us; and we 
may be so unreasonable, as to wreak our 
impleasant feeling upon the bearers of it In 
this way, they may not only have no earthly 
interest to deceive us, but have the strongei^ 
inducement possible to abstain from insistinff 
upon that message which they were charged 
to deliver. Last of all, as the conclusive seal 
of their authenticity, they may all agree in 

E'ving us a watchword, which we previously 
lew could be given by none but their mas- 
ter; and which none but his messengers 
coidd ever obtain the possession o£ In this 
way, unfruitful as all our efibrts may have 
been upon the first subject of examination, 
we may derive from the second the most 
decisive evidenec, that the message in ques- 
tion is a real message, and was actually 
transmitted to us by its professed author. 

Now, this consideration applies in all its 
parts to a message from God. The argu- 
ment for the truth of this message resdves 
itself into the same two topics of examina- 
tion. We may sit in judgment upon the 
subject of the message ; or we may sit in 
judgment upon the credibility of its bearers. 

The first forms a great part of that ar- 
gument for the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion, which comes under the head of its 
internal evidencea. The substance of the 
message is neither more nor less, than that 
particular scheme of the divine economy 
which is revealed to us in the New Testa- 
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tament; and the point of inquiry is, whether 
this scheme be consistent with that know- 
ledge of God and his attributes which we 
are previously in possession of? 

It appears to many, that no efiectual ar- 
gument can be founded upon this consider- 
ation, because they do not count themselves 
enough acquaintea with the designs or cha- 
racter of the being from whom the message 
professes to have come. Were the author 
of the message some distant and unlcnown 
individual of our own species, we would 
scarcely be entitled to found an argument 
upon any comparison of ours, betwixt the 
import of the message and the character of 
the individual, even though we had our 
general experience of human nature to help 
us in the specobAion. Now, of the invisible 
God, we have no experience whatever. We 
are still further removed from alf direct and 
personal observation of him or of his coun- 
sels. Whether we think of the eternity of 
his government or the mighty range of its 
influence over tne wide departments of na- 
ture and providence, he ^ands at such a dis- 
tance from us, as to make the management 
of his empire a subject inaccessible to all 
our faculties. 

It is evident^ however, that this does not 
wply to the second topic of examination, 
llie bearers of the mesmge were beinn like 
ourselves; and we can apply our sa& and 
certain experience of man to their conduct 
and testimony. We may know too little 
of Crod, to found any argument upon the 
coincidence which we conceive to exist be- 
tween the subject of the message and our 
previous conceptions of its author. But we 
may know enough of man to pronounce 
upon the credibility of the messengers. 
Had they the manner and physiognomy of 
honest men? Was their testimony resisted, 
and did they persevere in it ? Had they 
anv interest in fabricating the message ; or 
dia they suffer in consequence of this per- 
■everance ? Did they suffer to such a de- 
cree, as to constitute a satisfying pledge of 
meir integrity ? Was there more than one 
messenger, and did they ajpreo as to the 
substance of that commumcation which 
they made to the world ? Did they exhibit 
any special mark of their office as the mes- 
sengers of God ; such a mark as none but 
God could give, and none but his approved 
messengers could obtain the possession of? 
Was this mark the power of working mira- 
cles; and were these miracles so obviously 
addressed to the senses as to leave no sus- 
picion of deceit behind them ? These are 
questions which we feel our competency to 
take up, and to decide upon. They lie with- 
in the legitimate boundaries of human obser- 
vation; and upon the solution of these do 
we rest the question of the truth of the 
Christian religion. 

n»f iSbeOf 'm the state of the question 



with those to whom the message was origi 
nally addressed. They had personal ac- 
cess to the messengers; and the evidences of 
their veracity lay before them. They were 
the eye and ear-witnesses of those facts 
which occurred at the commencement of 
the Christian religion, and upon which its 
credibility rests. What met their observa- 
tion must have be^n enough to satisfy them; 
but we live at the distance of nearly 2000 
years, and is there enough to satisfy us ? 
Those facts, which constitute the evidence 
for Christianity, might have been credible 
and convincing to them, if they really saw 
them ; but is there any way by which they 
can be rendered credible and convincing to 
us, who only read of them ? What is the 
expedient by which the knowledge and be- 
lief of the men of other times can be trans- 
mitted to posterity? Can we distinguish 
between a corrupt and a faithftil transmis- ' 
sion? Have we evidence before us, by ■ 
which we can ascertain what was the belief 
of tiiose to whom the messaee was first 
communicated ? And can the belief which 
ekisted in their minds be derived to ours, 
by our sitting in judgment upon the rea- 
sons which produced it ? 

The surest way in which the belief and 
knowledge of the men of former ages can 
be transmitted to their descendants, is 
through the medium of written testimony; 
and it is fortunate for us, that the records 
of the Christian religion are not the only 
historical documents which have come down 
to us. A great variety of information has 
come down to us in this way ; and a great 
part of that information is as firmly believ- 
ed, and as confidently proceeded upon, as 
if the thing narrated had happened with- 
in the limits of 'our eye-sight. No man 
doubts the invasion of Britain by Julius 
Caesar ; and no man doubts, therefore, that 
a conviction of the truth of past events may 
be fairly produced in the mind by the in- 
strumentality of a written memorial. This 
is the kind of evidence which is chiefly ap- 
pealed to for the truth of ancient history ; 
and it is counted satisfying evidence for all 
that part of it, which is received and de- 
pended upon. 

In laying before the reader, then, the evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity, we do 
not call his mind to any singular or unpre- 
cedented exercises of its faculties. We caSl 
him to pronounce upon the credibility of 
written documents, which profess to have 
been pubUshed at a certain age, and by cer- 
tain authors. The inquiry involves in it no 
principle which is not appealed to every day 
in questions of ordinary criticism. To sit 
in judgment on the credibility of a written 
document, is a frequent and familiar exer- 
cise of the understanding with literary men* 
It is fortunate for the human mind, when 
so interesting a question as its rdigioos ftdth 
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eu be piaeed under the tribunal of rach 
eiidnee aa it is competent to pronounce 
mm. It was fortunate ftf those to whom 
(Mrtianity (a professed communication 
torn heaven) was first addressed, that they 
eoald decide upon the genuineness of the 
emnmunication by such mmiliar and every- 
day principles, as the marks of truth or false- 
hooa in the human bearers of that commu- 
nieatoL And it is fortunate for us that 
wheoy after that communication has assu- 
floed the form of a historical document, we 
can pronounce upon the degree of credit 
wiiich should be attached to it, by the veij 
tune exercise of mind which we so confi- 
dently engaee in, when sitting in examina- 
tion upon uie other historical documents 
that have come down to us from antiquity. 
Jf two historical documents possess equal 
degrees of evidence, they should produce 
equal degrees of conviction. But if the ob- 
ject of the one be to establish some fact 
connected with onr religious faith, while the 
object of the other is to establish some fact, 
about which we feel no other interest thap 
that general curiosity which is gratified by 
Che solutioa of any question in literature, 
this difference in the object produces a dif- 
ference of effect in the feelings and tenden- 
cies of the mind. It is impossible for the 
mind, while it inquires into the evidence of 
ft Christian document, to abstain from all 
reference to the important conclusion of the 
inquiry. And this will nccesfiarily mingle 
ltd influence with the arguments which en- 
gage its attention. It may be of importance 
CO attend to the peculiar feelings which are 
thus given to the investigation, and in how 
fir they have affected the impression of the 
Chrrstjan argument. 

We know it to be the opinion of some, 
that in this way an undue advantage has 
been given to that argument. Instead of a 
pure question of truth, it has been made a 
■:;i.'estion of ^ntiment; and the wishes of the 
heart have mingled with the exercises of 
tie understanding. There is a class of men 
who may feel disposed to overrate its eviden- 
'^ts. because they are anxious to give every 
jnipport and stability to a system, which 
ihfv conceive to be most intimately connec- 
ted with the dearest hopes and wishes of 
humanity; because their imagination is 
cvried away by the sublimity of its doc- 
trines, or tlieir heart engaged by that amia- 
Me morality which is so much calculated to 
improve and adorn the face of society. 

Now we are ready to admit, that as the 
fibject of the inouir}'^ is not the character, 
but the truth of Christianity, the philosopher 
should be careful to protect his mind from 
the defaision of its charms. He should sepa- 
rate the exercises of the undet'standing from 
the tendencies of the fancy or of the heart. 
He should be prepared to follow the light 
oferidenoey though it may lead him to con- 



clusions the most painAil and melancholy. 
He should train his mind to aU the haidniood 
of abstract and unfeeling intelligence. He 
should give up every thing to the suprema- 
cy of argument, and be able to renounce, 
without a sigh, all the tenderest possessions 
of infancy, the moment that truth demands 
of him the sacrifice. Let it be remembered, 
however, that while one species of preju- 
dice operates in favour of Christianity, 
another prejudice operates against it. There 
is a class of men who are repelled from the 
investigation of its evidences, because in 
their minds Christianity is allied with the 
weakness of superstition ; and they feel that 
they are descending when they bring down 
their attention to a subject which engrosses 
so much respect and admiration from the 
vulgar. 

It appears to us, that the peculiar feeling 
which the sacredness of the subject gives to 
the inquirer, is, upon the whole, unfavoura- 
ble to the impression of the Christian argu- 
ment Had the subject not been sacred, and 
had the same testimony been given to the 
facts that are connected with it, we are sa- 
tisfied that the history of Jesus in the New 
Testament would have been looked upon as 
the best supported by evidence of any his- 
tory that has come down to us. It would 
assist us in appreciating the evidence for 
the truth of the gospel history, if we could 
conceive for a moment, that Jesus, instead 
of being the founder of a new religion, had 
been merely the founder of a new school of 
philosophy, and that the different histories 
which have come down to us had merely 
represented him as an extraordinary person, 
who had rendered himself illustriqu? among 
his countrymen by the wisdom oHF his say- 
ings, and the beneficence of- his actions. 
We venture to say, that had this been the 
ciise, a tenth pan" of the testimony which 
has actually been given, would have been 
enough to satisfy us. Had it been a ques- 
tion of mere erudition, where neither a pre- 
dilection in favour of a religion, nor an an- 
tipathy against it, could have impressed a 
bias in any oqc direction, the testimony, 
both in weight and in quantity, would have 
been looked upon as quite unexampled in 
the whole compass of ancient literature. 

To form a fair estimate of the strength 
and decisiveness of the Christian argument, 
we should, if possible, divest ourselves of all 
reference to religion, and view the truth of 
the gospel history, purely as a question of 
erudition. If at the outset of the investiga- 
tion we have a prejudice against the Chris- 
tian religion, the effect is obvious; and with- 
out any refinement of explanation, we see 
at once how such a prejudice must dispose 
us. to annex suspicion and distrust to the 
testimony of the Christian writers. But 
even when the prejudice is on the side of 
Christianity, the effect is unfavowwJbXo ow \Sl 
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mind that is at all scrupulous about the rec- 
titude of its opinions. In these circumstan- 
ces, the mind gets suspicious of itself. It 
feels a predilection, and becomes apprehen- 
sive lest this pr^ilection may have disposed 
it to cherish a particular conclusion, inde- 
pendently of the evidences by which it is 
supported. Weie it a mere speculative 
question, in which the interests of man. and 
the attachments of his heart had no share, 
he would feel greater confidence in the re- 
sult of his investigation. But it is difficult 
to separate the moral impressions of piety, 
and It is no less difficult to calculate their 
precise influence on the exercises of the un- 
derstanding. In the complex sentiment of 
attachment and conviction, which he an- 
nexes to the Christian religion, he finds it 
difficult to say, how much is due to the ten- 
dencies of the heart, and how much is due 
to the pure and unmingled influence of ar- 
gument. His very anxiety for the truth, 
disposes him to overrate the circumstances 
which give a bias to his understanding, and 
through the whole process of the inquiry, 
he feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, 
which he would not have felt, had It been 
a question of ordinary erudition. 

The same suspicion which he attaches to 
himselfl he will be ready to attach to all 
whom he conceives to be ip similar circum- 
stances. Now, every author who writes in 
defence of Christianity, is. supposed to be 
a Christian ; and this, in spite of every argu- 
ment to the contrary, has the actual effect 
ofjveakening the impression of his testimo- 
ny. This suspicion effects, in a more re- 
markable degree, the testimony of the first 
writers on the side of Christianity. In op- 
position to it, you have no doubt, to allege 
the circumstances under which the testimo- 
ny was given ; the tone of sincerity whidi 
runs through the performance of the author; 
the concurrence of other testimonies ; the 
persecutions which were sustained in^d- 
iiering to them, and which can be accounted 
for on no other principle, than the power 
of conscience and conviction; and the utter 
impossibility of imposing a £etlse testimony 
on the world, had they even 'been dispc^ed 
to do it. Still there is a lurking suspicion, 
which often survives this strength of all 
argument, and which it is difficult to get rid 
of, even after it has been demonstrated to 
be completely unreasonable. He is a Chris- 
tian. He is one of the party. Am I an in- 
fidel ? I persist in distrusting the testimony. 
Am I a Christian? I rejoice in the strength 
of it ; but this ver}' joy becomes matter of 
■ospicion to a scrupulous inquirer. He 
feels something more than the concurrence 
of his belief iu the testimony of the writer. 
He catches the infection of his pietv and his 
moral sentiments. In addition to the acqui- 
esenoe of the understanding, there is a con 
amore feeling both in himself, and in his 



author, which he had rather been without, 
because he finds it difficult to compute the 
precise amount of its influence; and the 
consideration of this restrains him from that 
clear and decided conclusion, which he 
would infallibly have landed in, had it bee» 
purely a secular investigation. • 

There is something in the very sacredneaa 
of the subject, which intimidates the under- 
standing, and restrains it from making the 
same firm and confident application of its 
faculties, which it would have felt itself 
perfectly warranted to do, had it been a 

auestion of ordinary history. Had the apoa- 
es been thr disciples of some eminent phi- 
losopher, and the fathers of the church, their 
iounediate successors in the offioaof presid- 
ing over the discipline and instruction of the 
numerous schools which they had establidi- 
ed, Uiis would have given a secular complex- 
ion to the argument, which we think would 
have been more satisfying to the mind, and 
have impressed upon it a closer and more 
familiar conviction of the history in question. 
We should have immediately brought it in- 
to comparison with the history of other phi- 
losophers, and could not have foiled to re- 
cognize, tnat, in minuteness of information, 
in weight and quantity of evidence, in the 
concurrence of numerous and independent 
testimonies, and in the total absence of every 
circumstance that should dispose us to annex 
suspicion to the account which lay before 
us. It far surpassed any thing that had come 
down to us from antiquity. It so happens, 
however, that, instead of being the history of 
a philosopher, it is the history of a prophet 
The veneration we annex to the sacred ness 
of such a character, mingles with our belief 
in the truth.of his history. From a question 
of simple truth, it bcTomes a question in 
which the heart is interested ; and the sub- 
ject from that moment assumes a certain 
holiness and mystery, which veil the strength 
of the argument, and takes off from that fa- 
miliar and intimate conviction which we 
annex to the far less authenticated histories 
of profane authors. 

It may be further observed, that every 
part of the Cliristian argument has been 
made to undergo a most severe scrutiny. 
The same degree of evidence which m 
questions of ordinary history commands the 
easy and universal acquiescence of every 
inquirer, has, in the subject before us, been 
taken most thoroughly to pieces, and pur- 
sued, both by friends and enemiei, into all 
its ramifications. The effect of this is unques- 
tionable. The genumeness and authenticity 
of the profane historian, are admitted upon 
much mferior evidence to what we can ad- 
duce for the different pieces which make up 
the New Testament And why ? Because 
the evidence has been hiHierto thought suf- 
ficient, and the genuineness ibid authenticity 
ha\ e never been qu^ttioned. Not so with 
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the Goqid history. Though its evidenoe is 
precise^ the same in kind, and vastly sope- 
nor in degree to the evidence for the history 
cdT the pr^^e writer, its evidence has been 
qoestioiied, and the very circumstance of its 
beiDg questioned has annexed a suspicion to 
it. At all points of the question, there has 
been a struggle and a controversy. Every 
ignorant objection, and every rash and petu- 
lant observation, nas been taken up and 
oommented upon by the defenders of Chris- 
tianity. There has at last been so much said 
about it, that a general feeling of insecurity is 
apt to aceompany the whole hivestigation. 
There has been so much fighting, that Chris- 
tianity now IS looked upon as debatable 
^roond. Other books, where the evidence 
18 much inferior, but which have had the ad- 
vantage of never being questioned, are re- 
eeived as of established authority. It is 
striking to observe the pei^ect confidence 
with aoiich an infidel will quote a passage 
from an ancient historian. He perhaps does 
not overrate the credit due to him. But 
present him with a tabellated and compara- 
tive view of all the evidences that can be 
addoced for the gospel of Matthew, and any 
profiuM historian, which he chooses to fix 
tipOB. and let each distinct evidence be dis- 
cuswd upon no other principle than the 
ordinary and approved principles of criti- 
cism, we assure him that the sacred history 
would far outweigh the profane in the num- 
ber and value of its testimonies. 

In illustration of the above remarks, we 
can refer to the experience of those who have 
attend»3 to this examination. We ask them 
to recollect the satisfaction which they felt, 
when they came to those parts of the ex- 
amination, where the argument assumes a 
secular complexion. Ijei us take the testi- 
mony of Tacitus for an example. He as- 
•lertd'the execution of our Saviour in the 
reign of Tiberius, and under the procurator- 
siiip of Pilate ; the temporary check, which 
t^s ?ave to his religion ; its revival, and the 
progress it had made, not only over Judea, 
fruc to the city of Rome. Now all this is 
ait sted in the Annals of Tacitus. But it is 
tlsfi attested in a far more direct and cir- 
cumstantial manner in the annals of another 
author, in a book entitled the Histoty of the 
AcU of the Apostles by the Evangelist 
Luke. Both of these performances carry 
rn the very face of ihera the appearance of 
unsuspicious and well-authenticated docu- 
ments. But there are several circumstances, 
in which the testimony of Luke possesses a 
<:ecided advantage over the testimony of 
Tacitus. He was the companion of these 
ver>' apostles. He was an eye witness to 
many of tlie events recorded by hirn. He 
had theadvantaffo^er the Roman historian 
in time and in j^aeti^and in personal know- 
ledge of many of the circumstances in his 
history. The genuineness of his publica- 



tion, too, and the tune of its appearance^ are 
fiur better established, and by precisely that 
kind of argument which is hdd decisive in 
every other question of erudition. Besides 
all this, we have the testimony of at least 
fiye of the Christian fathers, all of whom had 
the same, or a greater, advantage in point of 
time than Tacitus, and who bad a much 
nearer and readier access to original sourCies 
of information. Now, how comes it that the 
testimony of Tacitus, a distant and later his- 
torian, should yield such delight and satisfac- 
tion to the inquirer, while all the antecedent 
testimony (which^ by every principle of ap- 
proved criticism, is much stronger than the 
other) should produce an impression that is 
comparatively languid and ineffectual? It 
is owing, in a great measure, to the principle 
to which we have already alluded. There 
is a sacredness annexed to the subject, so 
long as it Is under the pen of fathers and 
evangelists, and this veiy sacrednes takes 
away from the freedom and confidence of 
the argument The moment that it is taken 
up by a profane author, the spell which held 
the understandmg in some degree of restraint 
is dissipated. We now tread on the more 
familiar ground of ordinary history ; and the 
evidence for the truth of the Gospel appears 
more assimilated to that evidence, which 
brings home to our conviction the particu- 
lars of the Greek and Roman story. 

To say that Tacitus was upon this subject 
a disinterested historian, is not enough to 
explain the preference which you give to 
his testimony. There is no subject in which 
the triumph of the Christian argument is 
more conspicuous, than the moral qualifica- 
tions which give credit to the testimony of 
its witnesses. We have every possible evi- 
dence, that there could be neither mistake 
nor falsehood in their testimony : a much 
greater quantity of evidence, indeed, than 
can actually be produced to establish the 
credibility of any other historian. Now all 
we ask is, that where an exception to the 
veracity of any historian is removed, you 
restore him to that degree of credit and in- 
fluence which he ought to have possessed, 
had no such exception been made. In no 
case has an exception to the credibility of an 
author been more triumphantly removed, 
than in the case of the early Christian 
writers ; and yet, as a proof that there really 
exists some such delusion as we have been 
labouring to demonstrate, though our eyes 
are perfectly open to the integrity of the 
Christian witnesses, there is still a disposi- 
tion to give the preference to the secular his- 
torian. Wlien Tacitus is placed by the side 
of the evangelist Luke, even alter the de- 
cisive argument, which establishes the credit 
of the latter historian has convinced the un- 
derstanding, there remains a tendency in the 
mind to annex a confidence to the account 
of the Roman writer, wb\c\\ \s a\\o|^^«t 
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di t yro po rtto ned to the reiative merits of hk 
tertinony. 

Let'ufl suppose, for the sake of fiirther il- 
IpStratioD, that Tacitus had included some 
more particulars in his testimony, and Uiat, 
in addiUon to the execution of our Saviour. 
lie had asserted, in round and unqualifiea 
tenns, that this said Christus had risen from 
the dead, and was seen alive by some hun- 
dreds of nis acquaintances. Even this would 
not have silenced altogether the cavils of 
enemies, but it would have reclaimed many 
an infidel ; been exulted in by many a sin- 
cere Christian ; and made to occupy a fore- 
most place in many a book upon the eviden- 
ces or our religion. Are we to forget all the 
while, t^t we are in actual possession of 
much stronger testimony ? that we have the 
eoneurrence of eight or ten contemporary 
authors, most of whom had actually seen 
Christ after the great event of his resurrec- 
tion ? that the veracity of these authors, and 
the genuhieness of their respective publi- 
cations, are established on grounds much 
stronger than have ever been alleged in be- 
half of Tacitus, or any ancient author? 
Whence this unaccountable preference of 
Tacitus? Upon every received principle of 
criticism, we are bound to annex greater con- 
fidence to the testimony of the apostles. It 
is vain to recur to the imputation of its being 
an inter^ted testimony. This the apologists 
for Christianity undeitake to disprove, and 
actually have disproved it, and that by a much 
ffreater quantity of evidence than would be 
Held perfectly decisive in a question of 
common history. If after this there should 
remain any lurking sentiment of diffidence 
or suspicion, it is entirely resolvable into 
some such principle as 1 have already alluded 
ta It is to be treated as a mere feeling, — a 
dcJusion which should not be admitted to 
have any influence on the convictions of the 
understanding. 

The principle which we have been at- 
tempting to expose, is found, in fact, to run 
through every part of the argument, and to 
accompany the inquirer through all the 
branches of the investigation, "nie authen- 
ticity of the different books of the New 
Testament forms a very important inquiry, 
wherein the object of the Christian Apolo- 
0st is to prove, that they were really written 
by their professed authors. In proof of this, 
there is an uninterrupted series of testimony 
from the days of the apostles; and it was not 
to be expected, that a point so isoteric to the 
Christian society could have attracted the 
attention of profane authors, till the religion 
of Jesus, by its progress in the world, had 
rendered itself conspicuous. It is not then 
till about eighty years after the publication 
of the different pieces, that we meet with the 
f-^imony of C!elsus, an avowed enemy to 
Christianitv, and who asserts, upon the 
strength of its general notoriety, that the 



historical parts of the New Testament were 
written by the disciples of our Saviour. This 
is very decisive evidence. But how does it 
happen, that it should throw a clearer gleam 
of light and satisfaction over the mind ^ 
the mquirer. than he had yet experienced 
in the whole train of his investigation? 
Whence that disposition to underrate the 
antecedent testimony of the Christian wri- 
ters? Talk not of theirs being an inte- 
rested testimony ; for, in point of fact, the 
same disposition operates, after reason is 
convincea that the suspicion is totally un- 
founded. What we contend for is. that this 
indifference to the testimony of the Chris- 
tian writers implies a dereliction of princi- 
ples, which apply with the utmost confi- 
dence to all similar inquiries. 

The effects of this same principle are per- 
fectly discernible in the writings of e^'en 
our most judicious apologists. We offer no 
reflection against the assiduous Lardner, 
who, in his credibility of the Gospel history, 
presents us with a collection of testimonies 
which should make every Christian proud 
of his religion. In his evidence for the au- 
thenticity of the different pieces which make 
up the l4ew Testament, he begins with the 
oldest of the fathers, some of whom were 
the intimate companions of the original 
writers. According to our view of the 
matter, he should have dated the commence- 
ment of his argument from a higher point, 
and begun with the testimonies of these 
original writers to one another. In the 
second Epistle of Peter, there is a distinct 
reference made to the writings of Paul ; and 
in the Acts of the Apostles, there is a re- 
ference made to one of the four Gospels. 
Had Peter, instead of being an apostle, rank- 
ed only with the fathers of the church, and 
had his epistle not been admitted into the 
canon of scripture, this testimony ^of his 
would have had a place in the catalogue*, 
and been counted peculiarly valuable, both 
for its precision and its antiquity. I'here is 
certainly nothing in the estimation he en- 
joyed, or in the circumstances of his epistle 
being bound up with the other books of the 
New Testemcnt, which ouglit to impair the 
credit of his testimony. But in effect, his tes- 
timony does make a weaker impression on 
the mind, than a similar testimony from 
Barnabas, or Clement, or Polycarp. It 
certainly ought not to do it, and there is a 
delusion in the preference that is thus given 
to the btter writers. It is in fact, another 
example of the principle which we have 
been so often insisting upon. What profane 
authors are in reference to Christian authors 
at large, the Others of the church are in re- 
ference to the original writers of the New 
Testament. In contradiction to every ap- 
proved principle, we prefer the distant and 
later testimony, to the testimony of writers 
who carry as much evidence and legitimate 
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authority along with them, and who onl^ 
differ from others in being nearer the origi- 
nal source of information. We neglect and 
undervalue the evidence which the New 
Trnliinrnf itself furnishes, and rest the 
whole of the argument upon the external 
and soperinduccS testimony of subsequent 
authors. 

A great deal of all this is owing to the 
manner in which the defence of Christianity 
has been conducted by its friends and sup- 
porters. They have given too much into 
the sospicions of the opposite party. They 
have yidided their minds to the in^tion of 
their skepticism, and maintained, through 
the whole process, a caution and a delicacy 
which they often carry to a degree that is 
excessive ; and by which, in fact, they have 
done injustice to their own arguments. 
Some of them begin with the testimony of 
Tacitus as a first principle, and pursue the 
invesugation upwards, as if the evidence 
that we collect from the aimals of the Ro- 
man historian were stronger than that of 
the Christian writers who flourished nearer 
the scene of the investigation, and whose 
credibilrty can be established on grounds 
^pvhich are altogether independent of his 
testimony. In this way, they come at last 
to the credibility of the New Testament 
writen, but by a lengthened and circuitous 
procedure. The reader feels as if the argu- 
ment were diluted at every step in the pro- 
cess of derivation, and his faith in the Gos- 
pel history is much weaker than his faith 
Q histories that are far less authenticated. 
Bring Tacitus and the New Testament to an 
immediate comparison, and subject them 
both to the touchstone of ordinary and re- 
ceived principles, and it will be found that 
Lhe latter leaves the former out of sight in 
13 the marks, and characters, and evidences 
of an authentic history. The truth of the 
G<»pel stands on a much firmer and more 
mdependent footing, than many of its de- 
feaiers would dare to give us any conccp- 
tioa of. They want that boldness of argu- 
m^'nt which the merits of the question 
enuUe them to assume. They ought to 
cn^titain a more decided front to their ad- 
Tersaries, and tell them, that, in the New 
T*-stamcnt itself— in the concurrence of its 
numerous, and distant, and independent 
iu:hors — in the uncontradicted authority 
vhich it has maintained from the earliest 
tiines of the church — in the total inability 
of the bitterest adversaries of our religion 
lo impeach its credibility — in the genuine 
cbv&cters of honesty ana fairness which it 
i^TfiHA on the very face of it; that in these, 
and in every thing else, which can give va- 
lidity to the written history of past times, 
there is a weight and a splendour of evi- 
dence, which the testimony of Tacitus can- 
OQt coafirm, and which the absence of that 
iBBtmongr could not have diminished. 



If it were necessary in a court of jm^ioe 
to ascertain the circumstances of a certun 
transaction which happened in a particular 
neighbourhood, the obvious expedient would 
be to examine the agents and eye-witnesses 
of that transaction. If six or eight concur- 
red in giving the same testimony—if there 
Mras no appearance of collusion among 
them — if they had the manner and aspect 
of creditable men— above all, if this testimo- 
ny were made public, and not a single indi- 
vidual, from the numerous spectators of the 
transaction alluded to, step forward to falsify 
it, then, we apprehend, the proof would be 
looked upon as complete. Other witnesset 
might be summoned from a distance to give 
in their testimony, not of what they saw, 
but of what they heard upon the subject ; 
but their concurrence, though a happy 
enough circumstance, would never be look- 
ed upon as any material addition to the evi- 
dence already brought forward. Another 
court of justice might be held in a distant 
country, and years afler the death of the ori- 
ginal witnesses. It might have occasion to 
verify the same transaction, and for this 
purpose might call in the only evidence 
which it was capable of collecting — the tes- 
timony of men who lived after the transac- 
tion in question, and at a great distance from 
the place where it happened. There would 
be no hesitation, in ordinary cases, about 
the relative value of the two testimonies ; 
and the record of the first court could be 
appealed to by posterity as by far the more 
valuable document, and far more decisive 
of the point in controversy. Now, what we 
complain of, is, that in the instance before 
us this principle is reversed. The report of 
hearsay witnesses is held in higher estima- 
tion than the report of the original agents 
and spectators. The most implicit credit is 
given to the testimony of the distant and 
later historians, and the testimony of the 
original witnesses is received with as 
much distrust as if they carrie4 -the marks 
of villany and imposture imon their fore- 
heads. The genuineness oi tlie first record 
can be established by a much greater weight 
and variety of evidence, than the genuine- 
ness of the second. Yet all the suspicion 
that we feel upon this subject annexes to 
the former ; and the apostles and evangel- 
ists, with every evidence in their favour 
which it is in the power of testimony to 
furnish, are, in fact, degraded from the place 
which they ought to occupy among the ac- 
credited historians of past times. 

The above observations may help to pre- 
pare the inquirer for forming a just and im- 
partial estimate of the merits of the Chris- 
tian testimony. His great object should be 
to guard against every bias of the under- 
standing. The general idea is, that a pre- 
dilection in favour of Christianity may lead 
him to overrate the argument. \\ebe\v«\<fc 
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ttiat if every nnfair tendency of the mind 
oould be subjected to a rigorous computa- 
tkm, it would be found, that the combined 
operation of them all has the effect of im- 
pressing a bias in a contrary direction. All 
we wish for, is, that the ai^^ments which are 
hdd decisive in other historical questions, 



should not be looked upon as nucatory when 
applied to the investigation of thoee ftdi 
which are connected with the truth and 
establishment of the Christian religion, that 
every prepossession should be swept away, 
and room left for the understanding, to ex^ 
tiate without fear, and without incumbraiwe. 



CHAPTER II. 



On the AviheMcity of the differeiU Books of the New Testament. 



Th8 argument for the truth of the differ- 
ent facts recorded in the gospel history, re- 
sdves itself into four parts. In the first, it 
shall be our object to prove, that the differ- 
ent pieces which make up the New Testa- 
ment, were written by the authors whose 
names the^ bear, and the age which is com- 
monly assigned to them. In the second, we 
shall exhibit the internal marks of truth and 
Honesty^ which may be gathered from the 
eompositions themselves. In the third^ we 
shall press upon the reader the known situa- 
tion and history of the authors, as satisfy- 
ing proofs of the veracity with which they 
ddivered themselves. And, in the fourth, 
we f^ail lay before them the additional 
and subsequent testimonies, by which the 
narrative of the original writers is sup- 
ported. 

In every point of the investigation, we shall 
meet with examples of the principle which 
we have already alluded to. We have said, 
that if two distinct inquiries be set on foot, 
where the object of the one is to settle some 
point of sacred history, and the object of 
the other is to settle some point of profane 
history, the mind acquiesces in a much 
smaller quantity of evidence in the latter 
case than it does in the former. If this be 
riffht, (and to a certain degree it undoubt- 
emy i^) then it is incumbent on the defen- 
der of Christianity to bring forward a greater 
quantity of evidence than would be deemed 
suficient in a question of common litera- 
ture, and to demand the acquiescence of his 
reader upon the strength of this superior 
evidence. If it be not right beyond a cer- 
tain degree — and if there be a tendency in 
the mind to carry it beyond that decree, 
then this tendency is founded upon a delu- 
sion, and it is well that the reader should be 
apprised of its existence, that he may pro- 
tect himself from its influence. The supe- 
rior quantity of evidence which we can 
bring forward, will, in this case, all go to 
augment the positive effect upon his con- 
victions; and he will rejoice to perceive 
tfiat he is far safer in believing what has 
been handed down to him of the history of 
Jesus Christ, and the doctrine of his apos- 



tles, than in believing what he has nem 
doubted—- the history of Alexander, and the 
doctrine of Socrates. Could all the marks 
of veracity, and the list of subsequent teati* 
monies, be exhibited to the eye of the read- 
er in parallel columns, it would enable him, 
at one glance, to form a complete estimate. 
We shall have occasion to call his attentioii 
to ihia so often, that we may appear to many 
of our readers to have expatiated upon our 
introductory principle to a deme that is 
tiresome and unnecessary. We conceive^ 
however, that it is the best and most per- 
spicuous way of putting the argument. 

I. The different pieces which make up 
the New Testament, were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, and at the 
time which is commonly assfgned to them. 

Ailer the long slumber of the middle aga^ 
the curiosity of the human mind was 
awakened, and felt its attention powjerftilly 
directed to those old writings, which have 
survived the waste of so many centuriei. 
It were a curious speculation to ascertain 
the precise quantity of evidence which lay 
in the information of these old documcnlL 
And it may help us in our estimate, first to 
suppose, that in the researches of thai 
period, there was only one composition 
found which professed to be a narrative of 
past times. A number of circumstances can 
be assigned, which might give a certain de- 
gree of probability to the information even 
of this solitary and unsupported document 
There si, first, the general consideration, 
that the principle upon which a man feels 
himself induced to write a true history, ii 
of more frequent and powerful operation, 
than the principle upon which a man feels 
himself induced to oner a false or a disguisod 
representation of facts to the world. Tills 
aflrords a general probability on the side of 
the document in question ueing a true narrn- 
tive; and there may be some particulais. 
connected with the appearance of the per- 
formance itself, which might strensmen 
this probability. We may not be ame to 
discover in the story itself any induoemflol 
which the man could have in publishing i^ 
if it were mainly and subitentiaUy fiSiw. 
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IVe might ate an expression of honesty, 
whjcb it is in the power of written lan- 
guage, as well as of spoken language, to 
eoavey. We might see that there was no- 
thing monstrous or improbable in the nar- 
rative Etdelf. And, without enumerating 
erery particular calculated to give it the 
mpression of truth, we may, in the pro- 
gress of our inquiries, have ascertained, that 
Copies of this manuscript were to be found 
in m iny places, and in different parts of the 
world, proving, by the evidence of its dif- 
fusion, ttie general esteem in which it was 
held by the readers of past ages. 'J'his gives 
us the testimony of these readers to the value 
of the performance; and as we are suppos- 
ing it is a history, and not a work of ima- 
gination, it could only be valued on the prin- 
ciple of the information which was laid be- 
fi»re them being true, in this way a solitary 
document, transmitted to us from a remote 
antiquity, might gain credit in the world, 
though it had been lost ai^ht of for many 
ages, and only brought to light by the revi- 
val of a literary spirit, which had lain dor- 
mant during a long period of history. 

We can mrther suppose, that in the pro- 
greM of these researches, another manu- 
•cript was discovered, having the same cha- 
racters, and possessing the same separate 
and original marks of truth with the former. 
If they both touched upon the same period 
of history, and gave testimony to the same 
events, it is plain that a stronger evidence 
for thie truth of tliese events would be affurd- 
ed, than what it was in the power of either 
of the testimonies taken separately to sup- 
ply. The separate circumstances which 
gave a distinct credibility to each of the 
Uatimonies are added together, and give also 
much higher creflibiliiy to those points of in- 
formauon upon which they deliver a com- 
mon t»*stimony. This is the case wht^n the 
testimonies carry in them the appearance of 
being independent of one another. And even 
when the one is derived from tlie other, it 
ttiH aflbrds an arceijsion to the evidence ; 
berause the author of the subsequent tcsti- 
iDfmy gives us the distinct assertion, that he 
l>dLeved in tlie truth of the original testi- 
m^ny. 

The evidence may be strengthened still 
farther, by the accession of a third manu- 
script and a third testimony. All the sepa- 
rate circumst mces which confer credibility 
opoD any one dooiiinent^ even though it 
stands alone and unsupported by any other, j 
cofubine themselves into a much stronger j 
k-oiy of evidence, when we have obtained 
the concurrence of several. If, even in the 
case of a single narrative, a probability lies 
m the side of its being true, from the mul- 
titude and diffusion of popii^ and from the 
ur of tmth and honesty discernible in the 

IcoDDosition itself^ the probability is heigh- 
^eoed by ttie coincidence of several uarra- 



tives, all of them possessing the same claims 
upon our belief. If it be inipnibuble that 
one should be written for the puipcse of im- 
posing a falsehood upon the world, it is i-tili 
more improbable that many should be writ- 
ten, all of them conspiring tu the sanip per- 
verse and unnatural object No me can 
doubt, at least, that of the multitude of writ- 
ten testimonies which have Cdme down to 
us, the true must greatly preponderate over 
the false; and that the deceitful {.rinciple, 
though it exists sometimes, coi:ld never (Ope- 
rate to such an extent, as to carry any great 
or general imposition in the fare of ail the 
d(x:uments which are before us. The sup- 
position must be extended much farther than 
we have yet carried it, before we reach the 
degreeof evidence andof testimony, of whiCh 
on many points of ancient history, we are at 
this moment in actual possession. Many 
documents have been collected, pn>f(ssiiig to 
be wrhten at different times, and t)y men of 
different countries. In this way a great body 
of ancient literature has k>en formed, from 
which we can collect many points of evi- 
dence, too tedious to enumerate. ]>o we 
find the express concurrence of several au- 
thors to the same piece of history 7 Do we 
find, what is still more impressive, events 
formally announced in one narrative, not 
told over again, but implied and proceeded 
upon as true in another ? Do we find the 
succession of history, through a scries of 
ages, supported in away that is natural and 
consistent ? Do we find those compositions 
which profess a higher antiquity, appealed 
to by those which profess a lower V Ihese, 
and a number of other points, which meet 
every st^holar who betakts himself to the 
actual investigation, give a most warm and 
living character of reality to the history of 
past times. There is a perversity of mind 
which may resist all this. 1 here is no end 
to the fancies of scepticism. We may plead 
in vain the number of w ritten testiFiionies, 
their artless coincidence, and the perfect un- 
ci esiguedness of manner by w hich they often 
supply the circimistances that serve both to 
guide and SiUisfy the inquirer, and to throw 
light and support upon one another. The 
infidel will still have something beliind 
which he can entrench himself; and his last 
supposition, nu^iis-t-ous and iiDi'.atural as it 
iF.nuiy be, liiat ?hr w'lole of written hlrtory 
is a laborious fabric:itif .»,, su-'tained for nuiny 
ages, and ooncnrred in by many individual.«J, 
v/iih no other purpose than to enjoy the 
anticipated blunders of the men of future 
times, whom they had combined with so 
mnch dexterity to bewilder and lead astray. 
If it were possible to summon up to the 
presence of the mind the wliole mass of 
spoken testimony, it would be found, that 
what was false bore a very small proportion 
to what was tnie. For many obvious rca- 
soDfl^ the proportion of the (a\se \o \Yie \t>i« 
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must be also small in written testimony. 
Yet instances of falsehood occur in both ; 
and the actual ability to separate the false 
from the true in written history, proves that 
historical evidence has its principles and its 
probabilities to go upon. There may be the 
natural signs of dishonesty. There may be 
the wildness and improbability of tlie nar- 
rative. There may be a total want of 
agreement on the part of other documents. 
There may be the silence of every author 
for ages after the pretended date of the 
manuscript in question. There may be all 
these, insufficient abundance, to convict the 
inanuscript of forgery and falsehood. This 
has actually been done in several instances. 
The skill and discernment of the human 
mind upon the subject of historical evidence, 
have been improved by the exercise. The 
few cases in which sentence of condemnation 
has been given, are so many testimonies to 
the competency of the tribunal which has sat 
iu judgment over them, and give a stabiUty 
to their verdict, when any document is ap- 
proved of. It is a peculiar subject, and the 
men who stand at a distance from it may 
multiply their suspicions and their skepti- 
cism at pleasure ; but no intelligent man ever 
entered into the details, without feeling the 
most familiar and satisfying conviction of 
that credit and confidence which it is in Uie 
power of historical evidence to bestow. 

Now, to apply this to the object of our 
present division, which is to ascertain the 
age of the document, and the person who is 
the author of it. These are points of infor- 
mation which may be collected from the 
performance itself. They may be found in 
the body of the composition, or they may 
be more formally announced in the title 
page — and every time that the book is re- 
ferred to by its title, or the name of the 
author and age of the publication are an- 
nounced in any other document that has 
oomc down to us, these points of informa- 
tion receive additional proof from the testi- 
mony of subsequent writers. 

The New Testament is bound up in one 
volume, but we would be underrating its 
evidence if we regarded it only as one testi- 
mony, and that the truth of the facts re- 
corded in it rested upon the testimony of 
one historian. It is not one publication, 
but a collection of several publications, 
which are ascribed to different authors 
and made their first apearance in different 
parts of the world. To fix the date of their 
appearance, it is necessary to institute a 
8ep:irate inquiry for each publication ; and 
it is the unexcepted testimony of all subse- 
quent writers, that two of the Gospels and 
several of the Epistles, were written by the 
immediate disciples of our Saviour, and 
published in their lifetime. Celsus, an enemy 
of the Christian faith, refers to the af&irs of 
Jesus as written by his disciples. He never 



thinks of disputing the fact; and fh>m the 
extracts which he makes for the purpoBeof 
criticism, there can be no doubt in the mind 
of the reader that it is one or other of the four 
Gospels to which he refers. The sinsle testi- 
mony of Celsus may be considered as de- 
cisive of the fact, that the story of Jesus and 
of his life was actually written by his disci- 
ples. Celsus writes about a hundred years 
after the alleged time of the publication of 
this story ; but that it was written by the 
companions of this Jesus, is a fact which he 
never th inks of d isputing. He takes it upon 
the strength of its general notoriety, and the 
whole history of that period furnishes no- 
thing that can attach any doubt or suspicion 
to this circumstance. Referring to a prin- 
ciple already taken notice of, had it been 
the history of a philosopher instead of a pro- 
phet, its authenticity would have been ad- 
mitted without any formal testimony to that 
effect. It would have been admitted so to 
speak, upon the mere existence of the title- 
page, combined with this circumstanee^ that 
the whole course of history or tradition does 
not furnish us with a single fact, leading ue 
to believe that the correctness of this title- 
page was ever questioned. It would have 
been admitted, not because it was asserted 
by subsequent writers, but because th^ 
made no assertion upon the subject, becauA 
they never thought of converting it into a 
matter of discussion, and because then* oe- 
casional references to the book in ^uestiofe 
would be looked upon as carrying m them 
a tacit acknowledgement, that it was the 
very same book which it pn)fessed to be at 
the present day. The distinct assertion of 
Celsus that the pieces in question were 
written by the companions of Jesus, though 
even at the distance of a hundred years, is 
an argument in favour of their authenticity, 
which cannot be alleged for many of the 
most esteemed compositions of antiquity. 
It is the addition of a formal testimony to 
thai kind of general evidence, which is 
founded upon the tacit or implied concur- 
rence of subsequent writers, and which is 
held to he perfectly decisive in similar cases. 
Had the pieceS, which make up the New 
Testament, been the only documents of 
past times, the mere existence of a pretenr 
sion to such an age, and to such an author. 
resting on their own information, woula 
have been sustaified as a certain degree of 
evidence, that the real age and the reel 
author had been assigned to them. But we 
have the testimony of subsequent authors 
to the same effect ; and it is to be remarked, 
that it is by far the most crowded, and the 
most closely sustainpd series of testimonies, 
of wiiich we have any example in the whole 
field of ancient h istory . When we assigned 
the testimony of Celsus, it is not to be sup- 
posed that this is the very first which occurs 
after the days of the apostles. The blank 
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of m hiBdred years betwixt the publication 
ci tbe onginal story and the publication of 
CelRH^ if filled up by antecedent testimonieflL 
which, in all fiumeas, should be countea 
more decisive of the point in question. Thev 
are the testimonies o{ Christian writers, and, 
in as ikr as a nearer opportunity of obtain- 
ing correct information is concerned, they 
■honkl be held more valuable than the tes- 
timony of Celsus. These references are of 
three iinds : — /V/vf, In some cases, their re- 
iereiice to the books of the New '1 estament 
is made in the form of an express quotation, 
and the author particularly named. S^coad- 
ly^ In other cases, the quotation is made 
without reference to the particular author, 
and ushered in by the general words, "a« 
it iff written?^ And, Thinily, There are 
innumerable allusions to the different parts 
of the New Testament, scattered over all the 
wntings of the earlier fathers. In this last 
case there is no express citation ; but we have 
the sentiment, the turn of expression, the 
very words of the New Testament, repeated 
SD often, and by such a number of difierent 
writers, as to leave no doubt upon the mind 
thai they were copied from one common 
original, which was at that period held in 
high reverence and estimation. In pursuing 
the train of references, we do not meet with 
» single chasm from the days of the original 
writers. Not to repeat what we have al- 
ready made some allusiun to, the testimo- 
a!£s of the original writers to one another, 
ve proceed to assert, that some of tiie fathers 
whose ^Tilings have come down to us, 
were the companions of the apostles, and 
are even named in the books of the New 
Testament. St. Clement, bishop of Rome, 
is. with the concnrrence of all ancient au- 
thors, the same whom Paul mentions in his 
ep^e to the Philippiuns. In his epiKtle to 
tike church of Corinth, which was written in 
the name of the whole church of Rome, he 
reSers to the first epistle of Paul to the former 
church. " Take into your hands the <?pistle 
of the blessed Paul the apostle." He then 
iD3kfs a quotation, which in to be found in 
Paoj's first epistle to tlie Corinthians. Could 
Omtnt have done tliis to the Corinthians 
themsvives, had no s<uch epistle been in 
existence ? And is not this an undoubted 
testimony, not merely from the mouth of 
Ciemcrit, but on the part of the churches 
t«h nf Rome and Corinth, to the authenti- 
riiy of such an epistle ? There arc in this 
sinK: fr-pistle of Clement several quotations 
of t^i€ second kind, which confirm the exist- 
ence of some other hooks of the New Tes- 
taineni; and a multitude of allusions or re- 
ference* of the third kind, to the writings of 
the erangeiistd, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
• great many of those epistles which have 
been admitted into the New Testament. We 
fasTe similar testimonies from some more 
rfthe fJBthers, who lived and conversed with 



Jesus Christ Besides many references of 
the second and thurd kind, we have also 
other instances ofthe same kind of testimony 
which Clement gave to St. Paul's first Epis- 
tle to the CorinUiians, than which nothing 
can be conceived more indisputable. Igna- 
tius, writing to the church of Ephesus, takes 
notice of St. Paul's epistle to that church ; 
and Polycarp, an immediate disciple of the 
apostles, makes the same express reference 
to St Paul's epistle to the Philippisms in a 
letter addressed to tlie people. Li carry uig 
our attention down from the apostolical 
fathers, we follow an uninterrupted scries 
of testimonies to the authenticity of the ca- 
nonical scriptures. They get more numer-. 
ous and circumstantial as we proceed — a 
thing to be expected from the progress of 
Christianity, and the greater multitude of 
writers, who came forward in its defence 
and illustration. 

In pursuing the series of writers from the 
days of the apostles down to about 150 years 
after the publication of the pieces which 
make up the New Testament, we come to 
Tertullian, of whom Lardner says, "that 
there are perhaps more and longer quota- 
tions of the small volume of the New Tes- 
tament in this one Christian author, than of 
all the works of Cicero, though of so im- 
common excellence for thought and style, 
in the writers of all characters for several 
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ages 

We feel ourselves exposed, in this part of 
our investigation, to the suspicion which ad- 
lieres to every Christian testimony. W'e 
have already made some attempts to ana- 
lyse that suspicion into its ingredients, and 
we conceive, that the circumstance of the 
Christians being an interested party, is only 
one, and not perhaps the principal of these 
ingredients. At all events, this may be the 
proper place for disposing of that one in- 
gredient, and for offering a few general ob- 
servations on the strength of the Christian 
testimony. 

In estimating the value of any testimony, 
there are two distinct objects of considera- 
tion ; the person who gives the testimony, 
and the people to whom the testimony is 
addressed. It is quite needless to enlarge 
on the resources which, in the present in- 
stance, we derive from both these consider- 
ations, and how nnich each of them contri- 
butes to the triumph and tfiolidity of the 
Christian argument, in as far as the peo- 
ple who give the testimony are concerned, 
how could they be mistaken in their account 
ofthe New Testament, when some of them 
lived in the same age with the orighial wri- 
ters, and were their intimate acijuaintances, 
and when all of them had the benefit of an 
uncontrolled series of evidence, reaching 
down from the date of the earliest publica- 
tions to their own times ? Or, how can we 
suspect that they falsified, when xViexe tvlva 
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through their writings tlie same tone of 
piiiinaess anJ sincerity, which is allowed to 
stamp the character of authenticity on other 
productions; and, above all, when, upon the 
strength even of heathen testimony, we con- 
clude that many of them, by their sufferings 
and death, gave the highest evidence ttmt 
mim can give, of his speaking under the in- 
fluence of a real and iioncst conviction ? In 
as far as the people who received the testi- 
mony are concerned, to what other circum- 
stiinces can we ascribe their concurrence, 
than to the truth of that testimony ? In 
what way was it possible to deceive them 
upon a point of general notoriety? The 
boiiks of the N^w Testament are refer- 
red to by the ancient fathers, as writings 
generally known and respected by the 
Christians of that period. If they were ob- 
scure writings, or had no existence at the 
time, how can we account for the credit and 
authority of those fathers who appealed to 
tliem, and had the effrontery to insult their 
fellow Christians by a falsehood so palpable, 
and 80 easily detected ? Allow them to 
be capable of this treachery, we have still 
to explain, how the people came to be the 
diipfM of so glarinjT an imprn^ition ; how 
they rnuld b? persuaded to fjive up every 
til in :^ fur p. ri'liijion, whosi teacnt*rh wore so 
unprincipled as to dpcr iv« tliem, and soun- 
wsjn as to commit t.iemsdves upon ground 
wliere it wis impossible to elude discjivery. 
Coul 1 Clement have dared to refer the peo- 
of Corinth to an Episllo said to be rcHJeived 
by t^HMiis^lves. ai»d which had no existence / 
or c)ijl 1 he have referred the Christians at 
largo to writings which tliey never heard 
of. And it was not enough to maintain the 
semblance of truth with the people of their 
own party. 

Where were the Jews all the time ? and 
how w IS it possi'ile to escape the correction 
of t-ies:» ksiu and vigilant observers ? We 
mistak" the mattr-r much, if we think that 
Cfiristianity at that time was making its 
insidious way in silence and in secrecy, 
through a listless and unconcerned public. 
All history gives an opposite representation. 
The passions and curiosity of men were 
quite upon the alert. The popular enthu- 
siiLsm had been excited on both sides of the 
qusstion. It had drawn the attention of es- 
tabli-shed authorities in different provinces 
of the empire, and the merits of the Chris- 
tian cause hiid become a matter of frequent 
and formal discussion in courts of judicature. 
If, in these circumstances, the Christian 
wriiers had the hardihood to venture upon 
a falsehood, it wor.ld liave Iwen upon safer 
ground than what they actually adopted. 
They would never have hazarded to assert 
what was so open to contradiction, as the 
existence of books held in reverence among 
all the churches, and which nobody either 
in or out of these churches ever heard of. 



They would never have been so unwise as 
to commit in this way a cause, which had 
not a single circumstance to recommend it 
but its truth and its evidences. 

The falsehood of the Christian testimony « 
on this point, would carry along with it a 
concurrence of circumstances, each of which 
is the strangest and most unprecedented that 
ever was heard of. First, That men, who 
sustained in their writings all the characten 
of sincerity, and many of whom submitted 
to martyrdom, as the highest pledge of 
sincerity which can possiblv be given, should 
have been capable of falsehood at alL : 
Second, That this tendency to falsehood 
should have been exercised so un wisely as to 
appear in an assertion perfectly open to de- ; 
tection, and which could be so readily con- ■ 
verted to the discredit of that reliffion, which • 
it was the favourite ambition of their lives 
to promote and establish in the world 
Third, that this testimony could have gain- 
ed the concurrence of the people to whom 
it was addressed, and that, with their eyes 
perfectly open to its falsehood, they should 
be ready to make the sacrifice of life^od 
of fortune in supporting it. Fourth, That 
this testimony should never have been contra- I 
d icted by the Jews, and t hat they should have 
neglectetl so effectual an opportunity of dis- 
gracing a religion, the progress of which 
they contemplated with so much jealousy 
and alarm. Add to this, that it is not the 
testimony of one writer which we are ma- 
king to pass through the ordeal of so many 
diffioulties. It is the testimony of many 
writers, who lived at different times and 
in difftjrent countries, and who add the very 
singular circumstance of their entire agree* 
meiit with one another, tothe other circum- 
stances equally unacccmntable, which we 
have just now enumerated. The falsehoodof 
their united testimony is not to be conceived. ; 
It is a supposition which we are warranted 
to condemn, tipon the strength of any one 
of the above improbabilities Uiken separate- 
ly. But the fair way of estimating their 
effect upon the argument, is to take them ' 
jointly, and in the language of the doctrine 
of chances, to take the product of all the 
improbabilities into one another. The ar- 
gument which this prodtict furnishes for 
the truth of the Christian testimony, has, ui 
stre^ffth and conclusiveness, no parallel in 
the whole compass of ancient literature. 

The testimony of Celsus is looked upon 
as peculiarly valuable, because it is disinter- 
ested. Dut if this consideration gives so 
much weiffht to the testimony of Celsus, 
why should so much doubt and suspicion 
aimex to the testimony of Christian writers, 
s<n'eral of whom, before his time, have 
given a fuller and more express testimony 
to the authenticity of the Gospels 7 In tKa 
persecutions they sustained ; m the obvious 
tone of sincerity and honesty which rani 
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ilinii^ thdr writingB; in their general 
agTbcJient upon this subject ; in the multi- 
tnde of their foUowera, who never could 
bare confided in men that ventured to com- 
mit theraadvea, by the assertion of what 
I obviously and notoriously false; in the 



check which the vi^lance, both of Jews 
and Heathens, exercised over every Chris- 
tian writer oif that period,— in all these 
circumstances, they give every evidence of 
having delivered a uSr and unpolluted testi- 
mony. 



CHAPTER III. 
Om ike vUemal Mathi of TnUk and Honesty to te found in the New Testameni* 



n. We shall now look into the New Tes- 
tament ilaelf^ and endeavour to lay before 
the reader the internal marics of truth and 
honesty, which are to be found in it 

Under this head, it may be riffht to in- 
sist upon the minute accuracy, wnich runs 
through all its allusions to the existing 
manners and circumstances of the times. 
To appreciate the force of this argument, it 
would be right to attend to the peculiar sit- 
uation of Judea, at the time of our Saviour. 
It was then under the dominion of the Ro- 
man emperors, and comes frequently under 
the notice of the profiine historians of that 
period. From this source we derive a gr^t 
variety of information, as to the manner in 
which the emperors conducted the govern- 
ment of their different provinces; what 
degree of indulgence was allowed to the 
religious opinions) of the people whom they 
held in 9ul)jection ; in how far they were 
suffered to live under the administration of 
their own laws ; the power which was vest- 
ed in trie presidents of provinces; and a 
number of other cireuni9tajices relative to 
the criminal and civil jurisprudence of that 
period. In this way, there is a great num- 
ber of different points in which the histori- 
ans of the New Testament can be brought 
into comparison with the secular historians 
of the age. The history of Christ and his 
aposiles contains innumerable references to 
the state of public affairs. It is not the his- 
tory <»f obscure and unnoticed individuals. 
They had attracted much of the public at- 
tention. They had l)een before the govern- 
oreof the country. They had passed through 
the established forms of justice ; and some 
of them underwent the trial and punishment 
'^f the times. It is easy to perceive, then, 
'iHai the New Testament writers were led to 
illume to a number of these circumstances 
m the political history and constitution of 
iV»etime?«. which came under the cognizance 
«»f ordinary hisitmana. This wa.s delicate 
irround for an inventor to tread upon ; and 
particularly, if he lived at an age subsequent 
to tiie time of his history. He might in this 
case have fabricated a tale, by confining 
. himself to the obscure and familiar incidents 
r of private, history; but it is only for a true 



and a contemporary historian to sustain a 
contiiyied accuracy, through his minute 
and numerous allusions to the public policy 
and government of the times. 

^thin the period of the Gospel history, 
Judea experienced a good many vicissitudes 
in the state of its government. At one time 
it formed .part of a kingdom imder Herod 
the Great. At another, it formed part of 
a smaller government under Archelaus. 
It after this came under the direct ad- 
ministration of a Roman governor ; which 
form was again interrupted for several 
years, by the elevation of Herod Affrippa to 
the sovereign power, as exercised b3f his 
grandfather; and it is at last left in the form 
of a province at the conclusion of the evan- 
gelical history. There were also frequent 
changes in the political state of the coun- 
tries adjacent to Judea, and which are ofYeii 
alluded to in the New Testament. A ca- 
price of the reigning emperor of\en gave 
rise to a new form of government, and a 
new distribution of territory. It will be 
readily conceived, how much these perpet- 
uhI fluctuations in the state of public aflfairs, 
both in Judea and its neighbourhood, must 
add to the power and difficulty of that or- 
deal to which the Gospel history has been 
subjected. 

On this part of the subject, there is no want 
of witnesses with whom to confront the wri- 
ters of the New Testament. In addition to the 
Roman writers who have touched upon the 
affairs of Judea, we have the benefit of a Jew- 
ish historian, who has given us a professed 
history of his own country. From him,as was 
to be expected, we have'a far greater quan- 
tity of copious and detailed narrative, rela- 
tive to the internal aflUirs of Judea, to the 
manners of the people, and those particu- 
lars whirh are connected with their religious 
Iwliefy and ecclesiastical constitution. With 
many, it will be supposed to add to the 
value of his testimony, that he was not a 
Christian ; but that, oil the other hand, we 
have every reason to believe him to have 
been a most zealous and determined enemy 
to the cause. It is really a most useful ex- 
ercise, to pursue the harmony which sub- 
I sist.s between the wrilers of XYve "^eN? Teiftv 
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nient,and those Jewish and profane authors, 
with whom we bring them into comparison. 
Throughout the whole examination, our at- 
tention is confined to forms of justice ; suc- 
cessions of governors in different provinces; 
manners, and political institutions. We arc 
therefore apt to forget the sacrcdncss of the 
subject ; and we appeal to all, who have 
prosecuted this inquiry, if this circumstance 
IS not favourable to their having a closer 
and more decided impression of the truth 
of the Gospel history. By instituting a 
comparison between the evangelists and con- 
temporary authors, and restricting our at- 
tention to those points which come under 
the cognizance of ordinary history, we put 
the apostles and evangelists on the ft)olmg 
of ordinary historians ; and it is for those, 
who have actually undergone the labour of 
this examination, to tell how much this cir- 
cumstance adds to the impression of their 
authenticity. The mind gets emancipated 
from the peculiar delusion whi(» attaches 
to the sacred ness of the subject, and which 
has the undoubted effect of restraining the 
confidence of its inquiries. The argument 
assumes a secular complexion, and the 
writers of the New Testament are restored to 
that credit, with which the reader delivers 
himself up to any other historian, who has 
a much less weight and quantity of histori- 
cal evidence in his favour. 

We refer those readers who wish to pro- 
secute this inquiry, to the first volume of 
Lardner's Credibility of the Gospels, We 
shall restrict ourselves to a few general ob- 
servations on the nature and precise effect 
of the argument. 

In the first place, the accuracy of the nu- 
merous allusions to the circumstances of 
that period, which the Gospel history em- 
braces, forms a strong corroboration of that 
antiquity, which we have already assigned 
to its writers from external testimony. It 
amounts to a proof, that it is the production 
of authors who lived antecedent to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and rx)nsequently 
about the time that is ascribcil to tliem by 
all the external testimony which has already 
been insisted upon. It is thnt accuracy, 
which could only be maintained by a con- 
temporary historian. It would be difficult, 
even for th<» author of .some general specu- 
lation, not to betray his lime by some occa- 
sional allusion to the ephemeral customs 
and institutions of tlie period in which he 
wrote. But the authors of the New Testa- 
ment run a much greater risk. There are 
five different pieces of that collection which 
are purely historical, and where there is a 
continued refen^ice to the characters, and 
politics, and passing events of the day. The 
destruction of Jerusalem swept away the 
whole fabric of Jewish polity ; and it is not 
to be conceived, that the memory of a fu- 
ture generation could have retained that 



minutCj that varied, that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the statistics of a nation no longer 
in existence, which is evinced in ever}' page 
of the evangelical writers. We find, in point 
of fact, that both the Heathen and Christian 
writers of subsequent ages do oAen betray 
their ignorance of the particular customs 
which obtained in Judca durmg the time of 
our Saviour. And it musf be esteemed a 
strong circumstance in favour of the anti- 
quity of the New Testament, that on a sub- 
ject, in which the chances of detection are 
so numerous, and where we can scarcely 
advance a single step in the narrative, with- 
out the possibility of betraying our time by 
some mistaken allusion, it stands distin- 
guished from every later composition, in 
being able to bear the most minute and in- 
timate comparison with the contemporary 
historians of that period. 

Tlie argument derives great additional 
strength, from viewing the New Testament, 
not as one single performance, but as a col- 
lection of several performances. It is the 
work of no less than eight different authors, 
who wrote without any appearance of con- 
cert, who published in different parts of the 
world, and whose writings possess every 
evidence, both internal and external, of be- 
ing independent productions. Had only 
one author exhibited the same minute ac- 
curacy of allusion, it would have been es- 
teemed a very strong evidence of his anti- 
quity. But when we see so many authori 
exhibiting such a well-sustained and almost 
unexpected accuracy through the whole 
of their varied and distinct narratives, it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, that 
they were either the eye-witnesses of their 
own history, or- lived about the period of 
its accomplishment. 

When different historians undertake tlie 
affairs of the same period, they eh her de- 
rive their information from one another, or 
proceed upon distinct and independent in- 
formation of their own. Now, it is not dif- 
ficult to distinguish the copyist from the 
original historian. There is something in 
the very style and manner of an original 
narrative, which announces its pretensions. 
It is not possible that any one event, or any 
series of events, should make such a similar 
impression upon two witnesses, as to dis- 
pose them to relate it in the same language, 
to describe it in the same order, to form the 
same estimate as to the circumstances which 
should be noticed as important, and those 
other circumstances which should be sup- 
pressed as immaterial. Each witness tells 
the thing in his own way, makes use of his 
own language, and brings forward circum- 
stances which the other might omit alto- 
gether, as not essential to the purpose of 
his narrative. It is this agreement in the 
facts, with this variety in the manner of 
describing them, that never fails to impress 
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upon the inquirer that additional conviction 
which arises from the concurrence of sepa- 
rate and independent testimonies. Now, 
this is precisely that kind of coincidence 
which subsists between the New Testament 
writers and Josephus, in their allusions to 
the peculiar customs and institutions of that 
age. Each party maintains the style of 
original and independent historians. The 
one often omits altogether, or makes onl^r a 
alight and distant allusion to what occupies 
a prominent part in the composition of the 
other. There is not the slightest vestige of 
any thiner like a studied coincidence between 
them. There is \'ariety, but no opposition ; 
and it says much for the authenticity of 
both histories, that the most scnipuious and 
attentive criticism can scarcely detect a sin- 
gle example of an apparent contradiction in 
5ie testimony of these different authors, 
which does not admit of a likely, or at least 
a plausiible reconciliation. 

When the difference between two his- 
torians is carried to the lenc^th of a contra- 
diction, it enfeebles the credit of both their 
testimonies. When the agreement is car- 
ried to tlie length of a close and scTupulous 
resemblance in every particular, it destroys 
the credit of one of the parties as an inde- 
pendent historian. In the case before us, 
we neither perceive this difference, nor this 
agreement. Such are the variations, that, at 
first sight, the reader is ulanncd with the 
appearance of very sorious and embarrassing 
difficulties. And such is the actual coinci- 
dence, that tlie difficulties vanish when we 
apply to them the labours of a profound and 
intelligent criticism. Had it Won the object 
of the G<«pel writers to trick out a plausi- 
Ue imposition rui thecrefjulityof the world, 
they woidd have studied a closer reseni- 
Waacc to the existing authorities of that pe- 
riod ; nor would they have laid themselves 
oppn to the superficial brilliancy of Vol- 
vurf. which dazzles every imagination, and 
r^poseti their vindication with the Lelands 
and Larlners of a distant jiosterity, whasc 
Kf^^r emdilioii is so little iittf-iided to, and 
which so f«*w know how to apprceiate. 

In the Gospels, we are told that llcrod 
the Tetrarch of Galilee, married liis brother 
Philips wife. In Josephus wo liave the 
same <iorv ; onlv he civets a different nanjc 
io PiiiiJp. and calls him Herod ; and what 
M^ to the difficnlty, tliere was a Phili[) of 
f*i3i f:tmily, MMorn we know nut to have 
brtu the first husband of IltnKlias. This is 
a^ finrt sit'ht a little alarmiuff. iUit, in the 
;:02re5:« of our inquiries, we an; given tn 
un '.<;r?tand from this s-imo Josephus, that 
iJi(:r»^ were three Herods of llic same family, 
a/i'i Jhprefore no iinproI)a!>ility in there be- 
ijig two Philips. We also know, from the 
hi5:tori«9 of that i>eriod<, that it was quiti^ 
common for the same individual to have 
two names ; and thij is never more necessa- 



ry, than when employed to distinguish bro- 
thers who have one name the same. The 
Herod who is called Philip, is just as likely 
a distinction, as Simon who is called Peter, 
or Saul who is called Paul. The name ot 
the high priest, at the time of our Saviour's 
crucifixion, was (!!aiaphas, according to the 
evangelists. According to Josephus, the 
name of the high priest at that period was 
Joseph. This would have been precisely a 
difficulty of the same kind, had not Jose- 
phus happened to mention, that this Joseph 
was also called Caiaphas. W'ould it have 
been dealing fairly with the evangelists, we 
ask, to have made their credibility depend 
upon the accidental omission of another 
historian? Is it consistent with any ac- 
knowledgeil principle of sound criticism, to 
bring four writers so entirely under the tri- 
bunal of Josephus, each of whom stands as 
firmly supported by all the evidences which 
can give authority to a historian ; and who 
have greatly the advantage of him in this, 
that they can add the argument of their 
concurrence to the argument of each sep- 
arate and independent testimony? It so 
happens, however, in the present instance, 
that even Jewish writers, in their narrative 
of the same circumstance, give the name 
of Philip to the first husband of Herodias. 
We by no means conceive, that any foreign 
testimony was necessary for the vindication 
of the evangelists. Still, however, it must 
50 far to ilissipale every suspicion of artifice 
in the construction of their histories. It 
proves, that in tlie confidence with which 
they delivered themselves up to their own 
information, they neglected appearance, and 
feh themselves ind('pendcnt of it. This ap- 
panmt difficulty, like many others of the 
same kind, lands us in a stronger confirma- 
tion of the honesty of the evangelists ; and 
it is delightful to perceive, how truth re- 
ceives a fuller accession to its splendour, 
from the attempts which are made to dis- 
grace and to darken it. 

On this branch of the argument, the im- 
partial inquirer must bi* struck with the lit- 
tle indulgence which infidels, and even 
Christians, have given to the evangelical 
writ(jrs. In other cases, when we compare 
the narnitives of contemporary historians^ 
it is not expected, that all the circumstances 
alluded to by one will be taken notice of by 
the rest ; and it oflen happens, that an event 
or a custom is admitted upon the faith of a 
single historian ; and the silence of all other 
writers is not suffered to attach suspicion 
ordisen.'dit his testimony. It is an allowed 
principle, that a scrupulous resemblance be- 
twec n twn histories is very far from neces- 
sary to their being held consistent with one 
another. And, what is more, it somctimas 
happens, that willi contemporary historians 
there may be an apparent contradiction, 
and the credit of both parUcA tcimvA «& 
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entire and unsuspicious as before. Posterity 
is in these cases disposed to make the most 
liberal allowances. Instead of calling it a 
contradiction, they often call it a difficulty. 
They are sensible, that in many instances, 
a seeming variety of statement has, upon a 
more extensive knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, admitted of a perfect reconciliation. 
Instead, then, of referring the difficulty in 
question to theinaccuraoy or bad faith of any 
of the parties, they with more jusUiess and 
more modesty, refer it to their own igno- 
rance, and to that obscurity which necessa- 
rily hangs over the history of every remote 
age. These principles are suffered to have 
great influence in every secular investiga- 
tion ; but so soon as, instead of a secular, it 
becomes a sacred investigation, every ordi- 
nary principle is abandoned, and the sus- 
picion annexed to the teachers of religion is 
carried to the dereliction of all that can- 
dour and liberality, with which every other 
document of antiquity is judged of and ap- 
preciated. How docs it happen, that the 
authonty of Josephus should be acquiesced 
in as a first principle, while every step in 
tfie narrative of the evangelists must have 
foreifn testimony to confirm and support 
it ? How comes it that the silence of Jose- 
phus should be construed into an impeach- 
ment of the testimony of the cvanffelists, 
while it is never admitted for a single mo- 
ment, that the silence of the evangelists can 
impart the slightest blemish to the testimony 
of Josephus ? How comes it that the sup- 
position of two Philips in one family should 
throw a damp of scepticism over the Gos- 
pel narrative, while the only circumstance 
which renders that supposition necesstiry is 
the single testimony of Josephus; in which 
very testimony, it is necessarily implied, 
that there are two Herods in the same fam- 
ily? How comes it, that the evangelists, 
with as much internal, and a vast deal 
more of external evidence in their favour, 
should be made to stand before Josephus. 
like so many prisoners at the bar of justice f 
In any other case, we are convinced that 
this would be looked upon as rough hand- 
ling. But we are not sorry for it. It has 
given more triumph and confidence to the 
argument. And it is no small addition to 
our faith, that its first teachers have sur- 
vived an examination, which, in point of 
rigour and severity, we believe to be quite 
unexampled in the annals of criticism. 

It is always looked upon as a favourable 
presumption, when a story is told circum- 
stantially. The art and the safety of an 
impostor, is to confine his narrative to gen- 
erals, and not to commit himself by too 
minute a specificaticm of time and place, 
and allusion to the manners or occurrences 
of the day. The mere of circumstance that 
we introduce into a story, we multiply the 
chances of detection, if false ; and therefore, 



where a great deal of circumstance is intro 
duced, it proves, that the narrator feels thf 
confidence of truth, and labours under nr 
apprehension for the fate of his narrative 
Even though we have it not in our powei 
to verify the truth of a single circumstance^ 
yet the mere property of a'story being circum- 
stantial is always \e\i to carry an evidence 
in its favour. It imparts a more familiar 
air of life and reality to the narrative. It ii 
easy to believe, that the groundwork of a 
story may be a fabrication ; but it requires 
a more refined species of imposture than 
we can well conceive, to construct a harmo- 
nious and well-sustained narrative, abound- 
ing in minute and circumstantial details 
which support one another, and where, 
with all our experience of real life, we can 
detect nothing misplaced, or inconsistent, 
or improbable. 

To prosecute this argument in all its ex- 
tent, it would be necessary to present the 
reader with a complete analysis or examma- 
tion of the Gospel history. But the most 
superficial observer cannot fail to perceive, 
that it maintains, in a very high degree, the 
character of being a circumstantial narra- 
tive. When a miracle is recorded, we have 
generally the name of the town or neigh- 
bourhooci where it happened ; the names of 
the people concerned ; the effect upon the 
hearts and convictions of the by-standers; 
the arguments and examinations it gave 
birth to; and all that miifUteness of refer- 
ence and description which impresses a 
strong character of reality upon the whole 
history. If we take along with us the time 
at which this history made its appearance, 
the argument becomes much stronger. — 
It does not merely carry a presumption 
in its favour, from being a circumstantial 
history : — it carries a proof in its favour, be- 
cause these circumstances were completely 
within the reach and examination or those 
to whom it was addressed. Had the evan- 
gelists been false historians, they would not 
have committed themselves upon so many 
particulars. They would not have furnished 
the vigilant inquiries of that period with 
such an effectual instrument for bringing 
them into discredit with the people; nor 
foolishly supplied, in every page of their 
narrative, so many materials for a cross- 
examination, which would infallibly have 
disgraced them. 

Now, we of this age can institute the 
same cross-examination. We can compare 
the evangelical writers with contemporary 
authors, and verify a number of circum- 
stances in the history, and government, and 
peculiar economy of the Jewish people 
We therefore have it in our power to insti- 
tute a cross-examination upon the writers of 
the Ne>v Testament ; and the freedom and 
frequency of their allusions to these cir- 
cumstances supply us with ample materials 
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§gt it Tlie hfdj that they are borne out in 
their minute and incidental allusions by the 
tesCtiBony of other historians, gives a strong 
veight of what has been called circum- 
stantial evidence in their favour. As a 
spedoKo of the argument, let us confine 
our obsorations to the history of our Sa- 
▼ioar's trial, and execution, and burial. 
They brought him to Pontius Pilate. We 
know both from Tacitus and Josephus, that 
he was at that time governor of Judea. A 
senienoe from him was necessary before 
they could proceed to the execution of Je- 
sus; and we know that the power of life 
and death was usually vested in the Roman 
coyernor. Our Saviour was treated with 
derision ; and this we know to have been a 
coslomaiy practice at that time, previous to 
the execution of criminals, and during the 
time of iL Pilate scourged Jesus before he 
gave him up to be crucified. We know from 
ancieat authors, that this was a very usual 
pnctioe among the Romans. The account 
of an excution generally run in this form : — 
he was stripped, whipped, and beheaded or 
OBcnted. According to tne evangelists, his 
accusation was written on the top of the 
ooBs; and we learn from Suetonius and 
ocbers^ that the crime of a person to be ex- 
eeoted was affixed to the instrument of his 
pnoiahnient According to the evanffelist, 
ihis accusation was written in three differ- 
eot languages; and we know from Jose- 
phus, that it was quite common in Jerusalem 
to have all public advertisements written in 
this manner. According to the evangelists, 
Jews had to bear his cross; and we know 
from other resources of information, that 
this was the constant practice of these 
limes. According to the evangelists, the 
body of Jesus was given up to be buried at 
the request of friends. We know that, un- 
ksB the criminal was infamous, this was 
the law, or the custom with all Roman 
governors. 

These, and a few more particulars of the 
ame kind, occur within the compass of a 
angle page of the evangelical history. The 
eircomstantial manner of the history affords 
a presumption in its favour, antecedent to 
an examination into the truth of the circiim- 
itanoes themselves. But it makes a strong 
addition to the evidence, when we find, that 
in aU the subordinate parts of the main 
Hory. the evangelists maintain so great a 
consistency with the testimony of other au- 
thors, and with all we can collect from other 
stwrces of information, as to the manners 
aad mstitutions of that period. It is diffi- 
eoh to conceive, in the first instance, how 
the nxventor of a fabricated story would 
bazafd such a number of circumstances, 
each of them supplying a point of compari- 
lOD with other authors, and giving to the 
inquirer an additional chance of detecting 
die impoflitiaiL And it is still more difldcult 
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to believe, that truth should have been so 
artfully blended with falsehood in the com- 
position of this narrative, particularly as we 
perceive nothing like a forced introduction 
of any one circumstance. There appears 
to be nothing out of place, nothing thrust in 
with the view of imparting an air of protm- 
bility to the history. The circumstance 
upon which we bring the evangelists into 
comparison with profane authors, is often 
not intimated in a direct form, but in the 
form of a slight or distant allusion. There 
is not the most remote appearance of its be- 
ing fetched or sought for. It is brought in 
accidentally, and flows in the most natural 
and undesigned manner out of the progress 
of the narrative. 

The circumstance, that none of the Gos- 
pel writers are inconsistent with one an- 
other, falls better under a different branch of 
the argument. It is enough for our present 
purpose, that there is r.o single writer in- 
consistent with himself It often happens, 
that falsehood carries its own refutation 
along with it ; and that, through the artful 
disguises which are employed in the con- 
struction of a fabricated story, we can often 
detect a flaw or a contradiction, which con- 
demns the authority of the whole narrative. 
Now, every single piece of the New Testa- 
ment wants this mark or character of false- 
hood. The diflferent parts are found to sus- 
tain, and harmonize, and flow out of each 
other. Each has at least the merit of being 
a consistent narrative. For any thing we 
see upon the face of it, it may be true, 
and a further hearing must be given before 
we can be justified in rejecting it as the 
tale of an impostor. 

There is another mark of falsehood which 
each of the Gospel narratives appear to be 
exempted from. There is little or no pa- 
rading about their own integrity. We can 
collect their pretensions to credit from the 
history itself, but we see no anxious display 
of these pretensions. We cannot fail to per- 
ceive the force of that argument which is de- 
rived from the publicity of the Christian mi- 
racles, and the very minute and scrupulous 
examination which they had to sustain from 
the rulers and official men of Judea. But this 
publicity, and these examinations, are sim- 
ply recorded by the evangelists. There is 
no boastful reference to these circumstances, 
and no ostentatious display of the advantage 
which they give to the Chrislian argument. 
They bring their story forward in the shape 
of a direct and unencumbered narrative, and 
deliver themselves with that simplicity and 
unembarrassed confidence, which nothing 
but their consciousness of truth, and the 
perfect feeling of their own strength and 
consistency, can account for. They do not 
write, as if their object was to carr*'^ a point 
that was at aJl doubtful or suspicious. It is 
simply to transmit to the men of oihex Vvxci», 
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lad^bf. Other countries, a memorial of the 
dentil which led to the establishment of the 
Christian religion in the world. In the 
prosecution of their narrative, we challenge 
the most refined judge of the human clui- 
racter to point out a single symptom of diffi- 
dence in the truth of their own story, or of 
art to cloak this diffidence from the notice 
of the most severe and vigilant observers. 
The manner of the New Testament writers 
does not carry in it the slightest idea of its 
being an assumed manner. It is quite 
natural, quite unguarded, and free of all 
apprehension that their story is to meet 
with any discredit or contradiction from 
any of those numerous readers who had it 
fully in their power to verify or to expose 
it X¥e see no expedient made use of to ob- 
tain or to conciliate the acquiescence of 
their readers. They appear to feel as if 
tiiey did not need it They deliver what 
they have to say, in a round and unvarnish- 
ed manner; nor is it in general accompa- 
nied with any of those strong assevera- 
tions by which an impostor so often at- 
tempts to practice upon the credulity of his 
victims. 

In the simple narrative of the evangelists, 
they betray no feeling of wonder at the ex- 
traordinsry nature of the events which they 
reoord, and no consciousness that what they 
■re announcing is to excite any wonder 
among their readers. This appears to us to 
be a very strong circumstance. Had it been 
the newly broached tale of an impostor, he 
would, in all likelihood, have feigned aston- 
ishment himself, or at least have laid his 
account with the doubt and astonishment 
of those to whom it was addressed. AVhen 
a person tells a wonderful story to a com- 

Sany who are totally unacquainted with it, 
e must be sensible, not merely of the sur- 
grise which is excited in the minds of the 
earers, but of a corresponding sympathy 
in his own mind with the feelings of those 
who listen to him. He lays his account 
with the wonder, if not the incredulity, of 
his hearers ; and this distinctly appears in 
the terms with which he delivers his story, 
and the manner in which he introduces it. 
It makes a wide difference, if, on the other 
hand, he tells the same story to a company, 
who have long been apprised of the chief 
circumstances, but who listen to him for the 
mere purpose of obtaining a more distinct 
and particular narrative. Now, in as far as 
we can collect from the manner of the 
evangelists, they stand hi this last predica- 
ment They do not write as if they were 
imposing a novelty upon their readers. In 
the language of Luke, they write for the 
sake of giving more distinct information ; and 
that the readers mig'ht know the certainty 
9f tJume things whSrein they had been irv- 
iirucied. In the prosecution of this task, 



they deliver themselves with the most fk 
miliar and unembarraraed nmplicity. They 
do not appear to anticipate the surprise of 
their resuders, or to be at all aware, that the 
marvellous nature of their story is to be any 
obstacle to its credit or reception in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the first performance of our 
Saviour's miracles, there was a strong and 
a widely spread sensation over the whole 
country. His fame icent abroad^ and all 
people were amazed This is quite natu- 
ral ; and the circumstance of no surprise 
being either felt or anticipated by the evan- 
ffelists, in the writing of their history, can 
best be accounted for by the truth of the 
history itself^ that the experience of years 
had blunted the edge of novelty, and ren- 
dered miracles familiar, not only to them, 
but to all the people to whom they address- 
ed themselves. 

What appears to us a most striking in- 
ternal evidence for the truth of the Gospel, 
is that perfect unity of mind and of purpose 
which IS ascribed to our Saviour. Hao he 
been an impostor, he could not have fore- 
seen all the fluctuations of his history, and 
yet no expression of surprise is recorded to 
have escaped from him. No event appears 
to have caught him unprepared. We see 
no shifting of doctrine or sentiment, with a 
view to accommodate to new or unexpected 
circumstances. His parables and warnings 
to his disciples give sufficient intimatioUi 
that he laid his account with all those 
events which appeared to his unenlightened 
friends to be so untoward and so unpromis- 
ing. In every explanation of his objects, 
we see the perfect consistency of a mind 
before whose prophetic eye all futurity lay 
open ; and when the events of this futurity 
came round, he met them, not as chances 
that wereunforescen,butus certainties which 
he had provided for. This consistency of 
his views is supported through all the vari- 
ations of his history, and it stands finally 
contrasted in the record of the evangelists^ 
with the misconceptions, the surprises, the 
disappointments of his followers. The grad- 
ual progress of their minds from the splen- 
did anticipations of earthly grandeur, to a 
full acquiescence in the doctrine of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, throws a stronger light on the 
perfect unity of purpose and of conception 
which animated his, and which can only 
be accounted for by the inspiration that 
filled and enlightened it. It may have been 
possible enough to describe a well-sustained 
example of this contrast from an actual his- 
tory before us. It is difficult, however, to 
conceive, how it could be sustained so well, 
and in a manner so apparently artless, by 
means of invention, and particularly when 
the inventors made their own errors and 
their own ignorance form part of the febri- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
cM tkM Tulimomf of the Original Witnesses to the TVuth of the Gospel Narrative 



IQ. There was nothing in the situation 
of the New Testament writers, which leads 
m to perceive that they had any possible in- 
docenent for publishing a falsehood. 

Wa have not to allef^e the mere testimo- 
ny of the Christian wnters, for the danger 
to which the profession of Christianity ex- 
posed all its adherents at that period. We 
have the testimony of Tacitus to this effect. 
We have innumerable allusions, or express 
intimations, of the same circumstance in the 
Roman historians. The treatment and per- 
lecutbn of the Christians make a principle 
fipire in the af&irs of the empire ; and there 
is no point better established in ancient his- 
tory, than that the bare circumstance of 
bong a Christian, brought many to the 
puDuhment of death, and exposed all to 
the danger of a sufferinff the most appalling 
tad refmlsive to the fedings of our nature. 

It is not difficult to perceive, why the 
Boman government, in its treatment of 
Chriaciana, departed from its usual princi- 

£of toleration. We know it to have 
their uniform practice, to allow every 
indulgence to the religious belief of those 
diffident countries in which they estab- 
lished themselves. The truth is, that such 
in indulgence demanded of them no ex- 
ertion of moderation or principle. It was 
qoite consonant with the Spirit of Pagan- 
inn. A different country worshipped differ- 
ent gods, but it was a general principle of 
Paganisin, that each country had its gods, 
to which the inhabitants of that country 
owed their peculiar homage and veneration. 
In this way there was no interference be- 
tween the different religions which prevail- 
ed in the world. It fell in with the policy 
of the Roman government to allow the full- 
est toleration to other religions, and it de- 
manded no sacrifice of principle. It was 
eren a dictate of principle with them to 
r»pect the gods of other countries; and the 
niNaiion of a religion different from their 
own, seems to have been felt, not merely 
IS a departure from policy or Justice, but to 
be viewed with the same sentiment of hor- 
ror which is annexed to blasphemy or sacri- 
lege. So long as we were under Paganism, 
the truth of one religion did not involve in 
it tbe falsehood or rejection of another. In 
respecting the religion of another country, 
we did not abandon our own ; nor did it 
follow, that the inhabitants of that other 
eoDDtiy annexed any contempt or discredit 
to the religion in which we had been edu- 
fSUfL In this mutual reverence for the 
of ^ach^other, no principle was do- 1 



parted from, and no object of veneration 
abandoned. It did not involve in it the de- 
nial or relin(^uishment of our own gods, but 
only the addition of so many more gods to 
our catalogue. 

In this respect, however, the Jews stood 
distinguished from every other people with- 
in the limits of the Roman empire. Their 
religious belief carried in it something more 
than attachment to their own system. It 
carried in it the contempt and detestation 
of every other. Yet, in spite of this circum- 
stance, their religion was protected by the 
mild and equitable toleration of the Roman 
government. The truth is, that there was 
nothing in the habits or character of the 
Jews, which was calculated to give much 
disturbance to the establishments of other 
countries. Though they admitted converts 
from other nations, yet their spirit of prose- 
l3rtism was far from being of that active 
or adventurous kind, which could alarm the 
Roman government for the safety of any 
existing mstitutions. Their high and tX" 
elusive veneration for their own system 
gave an unsocial disdain to the Jewish 
character, which was not at all inviting to 
foreigners; but still, as it led to nothing 
mischievous in point of effect, it seems to 
have been overlooked by the Roman govern- 
ment as a piece of impotent vanity. 

But the case was widely different with 
the Christian system. It did not confine 
itself to the denial or rejection of every 
other system. It was for imposing its own 
exclusive authority over the consciences 
of all, and for detaching as many as it 
could from their allegiance to the religion 
of their own country. It carried on its 
forehead all the offensive characters of a 
monopoly, and not merely excited resent- 
ment by the supposed arrogance of its pre- 
tensions, but from the rapidity and extent 
of its innovations, spread an alarm over the 
whole Roman empire for the security of al 
its establishments. Accordingly, at the com 
mencement of its progress, so long as it was 
confined to Judea and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it seems to have been in perfect 
safety from the persecution of the Roman 
government. It was at first looked upon as a 
mere modification of Judaism, and that the 
first Christians differed from the rest of their 
countrymen only in certain questions of 
their avmauverstition. For a few years after 
the crucifixion of our Saviour, it seems to 
have excited no alarm on the part of the Ro- 
man emperors, who did not depart ftotci 
their usual maxims of toleration^ t\\\ ^Dhfiry 
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Mi|IA,taimdS)^tand the maffnitude of its 
pretensions, and the unlooked for success 
which attended them. 

in the course of a very few years after its 
first promulgation, it drew upon it the hos- 
tility of the Roman government ; and the 
fact is undoubted, that some of its first 
teachers, who announced themselves to be 
the companions of our Saviour, and the 
eye-witnesses of the remarkable events 
in his history, Suffered martyrdom for 
their adherence to the religion which they 
taught. 

The disposition of the Jews to the religion 
of Jesus was no less hostile ; and it mani- 
fested itself at a still earlier stage of the 
business. The causes of this hostility are 
obvious to all who are in the slightest de- 
gree conversant with the history of those 
times. It is true, that the Jews did not at 
all times possess the power of life and death ; 
nor was it competent for them to bring the 
Christians to execution by the exercise of 
Ic^ authority. Still, however, their powers 
otmischief were considerable. Their wishes 
had always a certain controul over the mea- 
sures of the Roman governor ; and we know, 
that it was this controul which was the 
means of extorting from Pilate the unrigh- 
teous sentence by which the very first 
* teacher of our religion was brought to a 
cruel and ignominious death, we also 
know, that under Herod Agrippa the power 
of lUe and death was vested in a Jewish 
■overeign, and that this power was actu- 
ally exerted against the most distinguished 
Christians of that time. Add to this, that 
the Jews had, at all times, the power of in- 
flicting the lesser punishments. They could 
whip, they could imprison. Besides all this, 
the Christians had to brave the frenzy of an 
enraged multitude ; and some of them actu- 
ally suffered martyrdom in the violence of 
the popular commotions. 

Nothing is more evident than the utter 
disgrace which was annexed by the world 
at large to the profession of Christianity at 
that period. Tacitus calls it ^^superstitio 
exitiabilis^^ and accuses the Christians of 
enmity to mankind. By Epictetus and 
others, their heroism is termed obstinacy, 
and it was generally treated by the Roman 
governors as the infatuation of a miserable 
and despised people. There was none of 
that glory annexed to it which blazes 
around the martyrdom of a patriot or a 
philosopher. That constancy, which, in 
another case, would have made them, illus- 
trious, was held to be a contemptible folly, 
which only exposed them to the derision 
and insolence of the multitude. A name 
and a reputation in the world might sustain 
the dying moments of Socrates or Regulus ; 
but what earthly principles can account for 
the intrepidity of those poor and miserable 
outcasts, who consigned themselves to a vo- 



luntary martyrdom in the cause of their 
religion ? 

Having premised these observations, we 
offer the following alternative to the mind 
of every candid inquirer. The first Chris- 
tians either delivered a sincere testimony, 
or they imposed a story upon the world 
which they knew to be a fabrication. 

The persecutions to which the first Chris- 
tians voluntarily exposed themselves, com-^ 
pel us to adopt the first part of the alterna- 
tive. It is not to be conceived, that a man 
would resign fortune, and character, and 
life, in the assertion of what he knew to be 
a falsehood. The first Christians must have 
believed their story to be true ; and it only 
remains to prove, that if they believed it to 
be true, it must be true inde^. 

A voluntary martyrdom must be looked 
upon as the highest possible evidence which 
it is in the power of man to give of his sin- 
cerity. The martyrdom of Socrates has 
never been questioned, as an undeniaUe 
proof of the sincere devotion of his mind 
to the principles of that philosophy for 
which he sunered. The death of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer will be allowed by all to 
be a decisive evidence of his sincere re- 
jection of what he conceived to be the er- 
rors of Popery, and his thorough conviction 
in the truth of the opposite system. When 
the council of Geneva burnt Servetus, no 
one will question the sincerity of the lattei^ 
belief, however much he may question the 
truth of it. Now, in all these cases, the 
proof goes no farther than to establish the 
sincerity of the martyr's belief. It goes but 
a little way, indeed, in establishing the just- 
ness of it. This is a different question. A 
man may be mistaken, though he be sin- 
cere. His errors, if they are not seen to be 
such, will exercise all the influence and au* 
thority of truth over him. Martyrs have 
bled on the opposite sides of the question. 
It is impossible, then, to rest on this cur- 
cumstance as an argument for the truth of 
either system ; but the argiiment is aiwajrs 
deemed incontrovertible, in as fur as it goes 
to establish the sincerity of each of the par- 
ties, and that both died in the firm convic- 
tion of the doctrines which they professed. 

Now, the martyrdom of the first Chris- 
tians stands distinguished from all other ex- 
amples by this circumstance, that it not 
merely proves the sincerity of the martyr^ 
belief^ but it also proves that what he be- 
lievea was true. In other cases of martyr- 
dom, the sufferer, when he lays down his 
life, gives his testimony to the truth of an 
opinion. In the case of the Christians, when 
they laid down their lives, they gave their 
testimony to the truth of a fact of whidi 
they affirmed themselves to be the eye and 
the ear witnesses. The sincerity of both 
testimonies is unquestionable; but it is onlv 
in the latter case that the truth of the testi- 
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fM a necewary eomeqiiaoee 
of ilf fliieerity. Ad opinion comes nndor 
the eoginiiuiee of the midentandinff, evto 
JUie^ as we an kno w, to error and dcliieion. 
A tet eooies nuder the cognisance of the 
scDseSi whidi hare ever been esteemed as 
htfaflihle, idie& they give their testimony to 
sndi plain, and ofafnous^andpalpable appear- 
neei^ aa thoae which make up the evan- 
getieal slory. We are still at liberty to 
qiMHiou the philosophy of Socrates, or the 
orthodoxy of Cranmer and Servetus ; but if 
told br a Christian teacher in the 



sois uy i ity oi wb dyiaa hour, and with the 
dreadfol apparatps of mar^rrdom before 
him^ diat m saw Jesus after he had risen 
from the dead; that he conversed with him 
many days; that he put his hand into the 
print ckfhia sides; ana, in the ardour of his 

^il eoliTictiofi, exclaimed, ''My Lord, 
my GodP' we should fed that there 
vai BO truth in the world, did this language 
ad this testimony deceive us. 

If Christianity be not true, then the first 
Christiaos must have been mistaken as to 
ftesobfect of their testimony. Thissuppo- 
riliQQ is destroyed by the nature of the sub- 
jeeL It was not testinxmy to a doctrine 
vUdi might deceive the understanding. It 
was somrthing more than testimony to a 
Aneam, or a trance, or a midnight fimcy, 
vUdi might deceive the imagination. It 
was testimony to a multitude, and a suoces- 
■on of palpable fiicts, which could never 
have derived the senses, and which pre- 
efaide an possibly of mistake, even though 
it had been the testimony only of one indi- 
vidoal. But when, in addition to this, ^e 
consider, that it is the testimony, not of one 
but of many individuals; that it is a story 
repealed in a variety of forms, but substan- 
tially the same; that it is the concurring 
leitiniony of diflferent eye-witnesses, or the 
eompanions of eye-witnesses — we may, af- 
ter thisy take refuge in the idea of falsehood 
aad collusion ; but it is not to be admitted, 
dat these eight different writers of the 
Hew Testament, could have all blundered 
the matter with such method, and such 
niibrmity. 

We know, that, in spite of the magnitude 
cf their suiferings^ there are infidew, who, 
driven from the first part of the alternative, 
have rec u rred to the second, and have af- 
imied, that the glory of establishing a new 
rdigion, induced the first Christians to as- 
leit, and to persist in asserting, what they 
ka^ to be a falsehood. But (though we 
riKadd be anticipating the last branch of the 
argment) they forget, that we have the 
coDmrrence of two parties to the truth of 
CbrisHanity, and that it is the conduct only 
•f one of the parties, which can be account- 
ci far b]|r tiie supposition in question. The 
tvo parties are the teachers and the taught. 
The former may aspire to the glory of 



faondUig a newfiuth; bainHrat^g|oj^4Mi 
the latter propose to themselves from bem|^ 
the dupes of an imposition so ruinous to 
every earthly interestp and tidd ui sodi 
low and disgraceful estunation by the world 
at large? Abandon the teachers of Chris- 
tianity to every imputation which infiddityi 
on tlie rack for conjectures to give plausi- 
bility to its system, can desire, how shall 
we explain the concurrence of itsdlsdpleB? 
There may be a glory in leading, but we 
see no glory in bSng led. If Christianity 
were false, and Paul had the efErontery to 
appeal to his five hundred living witnene% 
whom he alleges to have seen Christ after 
his resurrection, the submissive acquies- 
cence of his disciples remains a very Ines- 
plicable circumstance. The same Paul, in 
his epistles to the Corinthians, tells them 
that some of them had the gift of heding. 
and the power of working mirades; and 
that the signs of an a|Mstle had been 
wrought among them m wonders and 
mighty deeds. A man aspirins to the glory 
of an accredited teacher, would never nave 
committed himself on a subject, where his 
falsehood could have been so readily ex- 
posed. And in the veneration with which 
we know his epistles to have been preserved 
by the church of Corinth, we have wit 
merdy the testimony of their writer to Hktb ~< 
truth of the Christian miracles, but the toh 
timony of a whole people, who had no in- 
terest in being deceived. 

Had Christianity been false, the reputa- 
tion of its first teachers lay at the mercy of 
every individual among the numerous pm- 
selytes which they had gained to their sys- 
tem. It may not be competent for an un- 
lettered peasant to detect the absurdity of a 
doctrine; but he can at all times lift his 
testimony against a fact, said to have hap- 
pened in his presence, and under the ob- 
servation of his senses. Now it so happens^ 
that in a number of the epistles, there are 
allusions to, or express intimations of, the 
miracles that had been wrought io the dif- 
ferent churches to which these epistles are 
addressed. How comes it, if it be dl a fa- 
brication, that it was never exposed ? We 
know, that some of the disciples were 
driven, by the terrors of persecuting vio- 
lence, to resign their profession. '^How 
should it happen, that none of them ever 
attempted to vindicate their apostacy, by 
laying open the artifice and insincerity of 
their Christian teachers ? We may be sure 
that such a testimony would have been 
highly acceptable to the existing authorities 
of that period. The Jews would have 
made the most of it ; and the vigilant and 
discerning ofiicers of the Roman govern- 
ment would not have failed to turn it to ac- 
count TTie m3rstery would have been ex- 
posed and Idd open, and the curiosity of 
latter ages would have been ttXViiMLiaVk 
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Ihe wonderflil and unaccountable stqps by 
which a religion could make such head in 
the world, thouffh it rested its whole autho- 
rity on facts, the falscJiood of which was 
accessible to all who were at the trouble to 
inquire about them. But no ! We hear of 
no such testimony from the apostates of 
that period. We read of some, who, ago- 
nized at the reflection of their treachery, 
returned to their first profession, and expi- 



ated, by martyrdom, the gniH which tkej 
felt they had incurred l^ mm dereliction 
of the truth. This fumishea a strong ex- 
ample of ^e power of conyiction, and 
when we join with it, that it is conviction 
in the integrity of those teachers who ap* 
pealed to miracles which had been wrought 
among them, it appears to us a testimony 
in favour of our religion which is altogethei 
irresistible. 



CHAPTER V. 
On the Testimony of Subsequent Witnesses, 



*1 V. But this brings us to the last division 
of the argument, viz. that the leading facts 
in the history of the Gospel are corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of others. 

The evidence we have already brought 
forward for the antiquity of the New Tes- 
tament, ^nd the veneration in which it was 
held from the earliest ages of the church, is 
an impUed testimony of all the Christians 
of that period to the truth of the Gospel his- 
tory. By proving the authenticity of St 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, we not 
merely establish his testimony to the truth 
of the Christian miracles, — we establish the 
additional testimony of the whole church 
of Corinth, who would never have respect- 
ed these Epistles, if Paul had ventured 
upon a falsehood so open to detection, as 
the assertion, that miracles were wrought 
among them, which not a single individual 
ever witnessed. By proving the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament at large, we 
secure, not merely tliat argument, which is 
founded on the testimony and concurrence 
of its different writers, but also the testi- 
mony of those immense muhitudes, who, in 
distant countries, submitted to the New 
Testament as the rule of their faith. The 
testimony of the teachers, whether we take 
into consideration the subject of that testi- 
mony, or the circumstances under which it 
was oelivered, is of itself a stronger argu- 
ment for the truth of the Grospel history, 
than can be alleged for the truth of any 
other history, which has been transmitted 
down to us from ancient times. The con- 
currence of the taught carries along with 
it a host of additional testimonies, which 

Sives an evidence to the evangelical story, 
lat is altogether unexampled. On a point 
of ordinary history, the testimony of Ta- 
citus is held decisive, because it is not 
contradicted. The history of the New Tes- 
tament is not only not contradicted, but 
confirmed by the strongest possible ex- 
pressions which men can give of their ac- 
quiescence in its truth ; by thousands who 



were either agents or eye-witnesses of the 
transactions recorded, who could not be 
deceived, who had no interest, and no 
glory to gain by supporting a falsehood, 
and who, by their sufferings in the cause 
of what they professed to be their belief 
gave the highest evidence that human na- 
ture can give of sincerity. 

In this circumstance, it may be perceiT« 
ed how much the evidence for Christianitv 
ffoes beyond all ordinary historical evi- 
dence. A profane historian relates a ae- 
ries of events which happen in a particu- 
lar age ; and we count it well, if it be hie 
own ace, and if the history which he gives 
us be the testimony of a contemporary au- 
thor. Another historian succeeds him at 
the distance of years, and, by repeating the 
same story, g\vea the additional evidence 
of his testimony to its truth. A third his- 
torian perhaps goes over the same ground, 
and lends another confirmation to the his- 
tory. And it is thus, by collecting all the 
lights which are thinly scattered over the 
tract of ages and of centuries, that we ob- 
tain all the evidence which can be got, and 
all the evidence that is generally wish- 
ed for. 

Now, there is room for a thousand pre- 
sumptions, which, if admitted, would over- 
turn the whole of this evidence. For any 
thing we know, the first historians may 
have had some interest in disguising the 
truth, or substituting in its place a false- 
hood, and a fabrication. True, it has not 
been contradicted, but they form a very 
small number of men, who feel strongly or 
particularly interested in a question of his- 
tory. The literary and speculative men of 
that age may have perhaps been engaged 
in other pursuits, or their testimonies may 
have perished in the wreck of centuries. 
The second historian may have been so far 
removed in point of time from the events of 
his narratives, that he can furnish us^ not 
with an independent, but with a derived 
testimony. He may have copied his 
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count finam the original historian, and the 
fr[ayhnnH hftTQ comc down to US in the 
shape of an anthentic and well-attested his- 
tory. Presamptiona may be multiplied with- 
out end ; yet in spite of them, there is a 
natural confidence in the veracity of man, 
which disposes us to as firm a belief in 
many of the facts of ancient history, as in 
the occurrences of the present day. 

The history of the Gospel, however, 
stands distlDguished from all other history 
by the uninterrupted nature of its testimony, 
which carries down its evidence, without a 
chasm, from its earliest promulgation to the 
present day. We do not speak of the su- 
perior weight and splendour of its evidences, 
at the first publication of that history, as be- 
ing supported, not merely by the testimony 
of one, but by the concurrence of several 
independent witnesses. We do not speak 
of its subs^uent writers, who 'follow one 
another in a far closer and more crowded 
tiain, than there is any other example of in 
tbe history or literature of the world. We 
ipedt of the strong though unwritten testi- 
mony of its numerous proselytes, who, in 
tile very fact of their prosely tism, sive the 
itnmgest possible confirmation to Uie Go»- 
pd, and fill up every chasm in the recorded 
endeoce of past times. 

In the written testimonies for the truth 
of the Christian religion, Barnabas comes 
next in order to the first promulgators of 
the evangelical story. He was a contem- 
porary of the apostles, and writes a very 
few years after the publication of the pieces 
which make up the New Testament. Clem- 
m follows, who was a fellow-labourer of 
PiuL, and writes an epistle in the name of 
lie church of Rome, to the church of 
Corinth. The written testimonies follow 
die another with a closeness and a rapidity 
of which there is no example; but what 
we insist on at present, is the unwritten 
lod implied testimony of the people who 
wmposed these two churches. There can be 
10 fact better established, than tliat these 
two churches were planted in tlie days of 
ti« apostle's *»"^ that the Epistles which 
Were respectively addressed to them, were 
t?W in the utmost authority and veneration. 
There is no doubt, that the leading facts of 
tiC Gospel history were familiar to them ; 
Km it was in the power of many individu- 
als amongst them to verify these facts, 
uher b}' their own personal observation, or 
9y an actual conversation with eye-witness- 
es; and that in particular, it was in the 
P^n^Tf of almost every individual in tlie 
church of Corinth, either to verify the mi- 
racles which St. Paul alludes to, in his 
rjisile to that church, or to detect and ex- 
PW (he imposition, had there been no 

I~ rfmadation for such an allusion. What do 
«t tee in all this, but the strongest possible 
Mmony of a whole people to the truth of 



the Christian miracles? There is nothing; 
like this in common history, — the forma- 
tion of a society, which can only be ex- 
plained by the history of the Gospel, and 
where the conduct of every individual fur- 
nishes a distinct pledge and evidence of its 
truth. And to have a full view of the argu- 
ment, we must reflect, that it is not one, but 
many societies, scattered over the difierent 
countries of the world ; that the principle 
upon which each society was formed, was 
the divine authority of Christ and his apos- 
tles, resting upon the recorded miracles of 
the New Testament; that these miracles 
were wrought with a publicity, and at a 
nearness of time, which rendered them ac- 
cessible to the inquiries of all, for upwards 
of half a century; that nothing but the 
power of conviction could have induced the 
people of that age to embrace a religion so 
disgraced and so persecuted; that every 
temptation was held out for its disciples 
to abandon it; and that though some of 
tliem, overpowered by the terrors of pun- 
ishment, were driven to apostacy, yet not 
one of them has left us a testimony which 
can impeach the miracles of Christianity, or 
the integrity of its first teachers. 

It may be observed, that in pursuing the 
line of continuity from the days of the apos- 
tles, the written testimonies for the truth 
of the Christian miracles follow one another 
in closer succession, than we have any 
other example of in ancient history. But 
what gives such peculiar and unprecedent- 
ed evidence to the history of the Gospel is, 
that in the concurrence of the multitudes 
who embraced it, and in the existence of 
those numerous churches and societies of 
mon who espoused the profession of the 
Christian faith, we cannot but perceive, 
that every small interval of time between 
the written testimonies of authors is filled 
up by materials so strong and so firmly ce- 
mented, as to present us with an unbroken 
chain of evidence, carr>'ing as much au- 
thority along with it, as if it had been a di- 
urnal record, commencing from the days of 
the apostles, and authenticated through its 
whole progress by the testimony of thou- 
sands. 

Every convert to the Christian faith in 
those days, gives one additional testimony 
to the truth of the Gospel history. Is he a 
Gentile ? The sincerity of his testimony is 
approved by the persecutions, the suffer- 
ings, the danger, and often the certainty of 
martyrdom, which the profession of Chris- 
tianity incurred. Is he a Jew? The sin- 
cerity of his testimony is approved by all 
these evidences, and in addition to them by 
this well known fact, that the faith and doc- 
trine of Christianity were in the highest de- 
gree repugnant to the wishes and prejudices 
of that people. It ought never to be for- 
gotten, that in as far as Jews arc concctxveA 
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Christianity doev imH owe A^single proselyte 
10 its doctrines^ imiioftie power and credit 
of its eYudences, aad*}tliat Judea was the 
chicHf jthealWjOQiiPhich these evidences were 
ei^ibited. It cannot be too often repeated, 
ibfX these evidences rest not upon argu- 
DNDts, but upon facts ; and that the time, 
the place, and the circumstances, ren- 
ered these facts accessible to the inquiries 
of all who chose to be at the trouble of this 
examination. And there can be no doubt 
that this trouble was taken, whether we re- 
flect on the nature of the Christian faith, as 
being so offensive to the pride and bigotry 
of the Jewish people, or whether we reflect 
on the consequences of embracing it, which 
were derision, and hatred, and banishment, 
and death. We may be sure, that a step 
which involved in it such painful sacrifices, 
would not be entered into upon light and 
insufficient grounds. In the sacrifices they 
made, the Jewish converts gave every evi- 
dence of having delivered an honest testi- 
mony in favour of the Christian miracles; 
and when we reflect, that many of them 
must have been eye-witnesses, and all of 
them had it in their power to verify these 
miracles, by conversation and correspond- 
ence with by-standers, there can be no 
doubt, that it was not nierely an honest, but 
a competent testimony. Tliere is no fact 
better established, than that many thou- 
sands among the Jews believed in Jesus 
and his apostles; and we have therefore to 
allege their conversion, as a strong ad- 
ditional confirmation to the written testi- 
mony of the original historians. 

One of the popular objections against the 
truth of the Christian miracles, is the gene- 
ral infidelity of the Jewish people. We are 
convinced, that at the moment of proposing 
this objection, an actual delusion exists in 
the mind of the infidel. In his conception, 
the Jews and the Christians stand opposed 
to each other. In the belief of the latter. 
he sees nothing but a party or an interestea 
testimony, and in the unbelief of the for- 
mer, he sees a whole people persevering in 
their ancient faith, and resisting the new 
fiuth on the ground of its insufficient evi- 
dences. He forgets all the while, that the 
testimony of a great many of these Chris- 
tians, is in fact the testimony of Jews. He 
only attends to them in their present ca- 
pacity. He contemplates them in the light 
of Christians, and annexes to them all that 
suspicion and incredulity which are gene- 
rally annexed to the testimony of an in- 
terested party. He is aware of what they 
are at present. Christians and defenders of 
Christianity ; but he has lost sight of their 
original situation, and is totally unmindful 
of this circumstance, that in their transition 
from Judaism to Christianity, they have 
given him the very evidence he is in quest 
of. Had another thousand of these Jews 



renoonced the faith of their ancestors, and 
embraced the religion of Jesus, they would 
have been equivalent to a thousand ad- 
ditional testimonies in favour of Christiani- 
ty, and testimonies too of the strongest and 
most unsuspicious kind, that can well be 
imagined. But this evidence would make no 
impression on the mind of an infidel^ and 
the strength of it is disguised, even from 
the eyes of the Christian. These thousand, 
in the moment of their conversion, lose the 
appellation of Jews, and merge into the 
name and distinction of Christians. The 
Jews, thouffh diminished in number, retain 
the nationd appellation ; and the obstinacy 
with which they persevere in the belief of 
their ancestors, is still looked upon as the 
adverse testimony of an entire people. So 
long as one of that people continues a Jew, 
his testimony is looked upon as a serious im- 
pediment in the way of Christian evidences. 
But the moment he becomes a Christian, his 
motives are contemplated with distrust. He 
is one of the obnoxious and suspected party. 
The mind carries a reference only to what 
he is, and not to what he has been. It over- 
looks the change of sentiment, and forffet& 
that, in the renunciation of old habits, and old 
prejudices, in defiance to sufferings and dis- 
grace, in attachment to a religion so repug- 
nant to the pride and bigotry of their nation, 
and above all, in submission to a system a 
doctrines which rested its authority on the 
miracles of their own time, and their own 
remembrance, every Jewish convert gives 
the most decisive testimony which man 
can give for the truth and divinity of our 
religion. 

But why, then, says the infidel, did they 
not all believe? Had the miracles of the 
Gospel been true, we do not see how hu- 
man nature could have held out against an 
evidence so striking and so extraordinary; 
nor can we at all enter into the obstinacy 
of that belief which is ascribed to the ma- 
jority of the Jewish people, and which led 
them' to shut their eyes against a testimony 
that no man of common sense could have 
resisted. 

Many Christian writers have attempted 
to resolve this difficulty, and to prove that 
the infidelity of the Jews, in spite of the 
miracles which they saw, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the known principles of human 
nature. For this purpose, they have en- 
larged, with much force and plausibility, on 
the strength and inveteracy of the Jewish. 
prejudices — on the bewildering influence 
of religious bigotry upon the understand- 
ing of men — on the woeful disappointment 
which Christianity ofifered to the pride and 
interest of the nation — on the selfishness of 
the priesthood — and on the facility with 
which they might turn a blind and fimaticil 
multitude, who had been trained, by thea 
earliest habits, to follow and to revere then- 
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In 0ie Gospel history itself, we have a 
▼eiy consistent account at least of the Jew- 
ish opposition to the claims of our Saviour. 
We see the deeply wounded pride of a na- 
tion^ th^ felt itself disgraced by the loss of 
iHM independence. We see the arrogance 
of its peculiar and exclusive claims to the 
&Tourof the Almighty. We see the antici- 
psiion of a great prince, who was to deliver 
them from Uie power and subjection of their 
eDemies. We see their insolent contempt 
far the people of other countries, and the 
foolest scorn that they should be admitted 
to in eqmdity with themselves in the hon- 
OOTB aiKi benefits of a revelation from hea- 
TCD. We may easily conceive, how much 
the doctrine or Christ and his apostles was 
i etknlated to gall, and irritate, and disap< 
poiiit them; now it must have mortified 
their national vanity; how it must have 
lianned the jealousy of an artful and in- 
terested priesthood ; and how it must have 
Kudalized the great body of the people, 
bf die liberality with which it addressed it- 
sdf to all men, and to all nations, and raised 
to an elevation with themselves, those 
whom the firmest habits and prejudices of 
their country had led them to contemplate 
mider all the disgrace and ignominy of 



Accordingly, we know, in fact, that bitter- 
ness, and resentment, and wounded pride, 
by at the bottom of a great deal of the op- 
position, which Christianity experienced 
irom the Jewish people. In the New Tes- 
tament history itself, we see repeated ex- 
amples of their outrageous violence; and 
this is confirmed by the testimony of many 
other writers. In the history of the mar- 
trrdom of Poly carp, it is stated, that the 
Gentiles and Jews inhabiting Smyrna, in a 
furious rage, and with a loud voice, cried 
out, ^This is the teacher of Asia, the father 
of the Christians, the destroyer of our gods, 
vho teaches all men not to sacrifice, nor to 
vorship them !" They collected wood, and 
the dried branches of trees for his pile; and 
it is added, *Uhe Jews also, according to 
custom, assisting with the greatest forward- 
ans."^ It is needless to multiply testimo- 
nies to a point so generally understood ; as, 
that it was not conviction alone, which lay 
at the bottom of their opposition to the 
Christians ; that a great deal of passion en- 
tered into it; and that their numerous acts 
of hr)s:iiity against the worshippers of Jesus, 
carry in them all the marks of fury and re- 
seatment. 

Now we know that the power of passion 
wiB often carry it very far over the power 
of conviction. We know that the strength 
of ormviction is not in proportion to the 
quantity of evidence presented^ but to the 
qinintity of evidence attended to, and per- 
cdfed, in consequence of that attention. 
We also know, that attention is, in a great 
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measure, a vohmtary act; and that it is 
often in the power of the mind, both to turn 
away its attentiori (torn what ^ould land 
it in any painful or humfliatiri^ conclusion, 
and to deliver itself up exclusively to those 
arguments which flatter its taste and its 
prejudices. All this lies within the nmge 
of familiar and every-day experience, '^ye 
all know how much it insures the succete 
of an argument, when it gets a fatcnircLO^, 
hearing. In by far the greater number of 
instances, the parties in a litigation are not 
merely each attached to their own side of 
the question; but each coiifident and be- 
lieving' that theirs is the side on which jus- 
tice Ues. In those contests of opinion, which 
take place every day between man and 
man, and particularly if passion and in- 
terest have any share in the controversy, 
it is evident to the slightest observation, 
that though it might have been selfishness, 
in the first instance, which gave a peculiar 
direction to the understanding, yet each of 
the parties often comes, at last, to entertain 
a sincere conviction in the truth of his own 
argument. It is not that truth is not one 
and immutable. The whole difference lies 
in the observers ; each of them viewing the 
object through the medium of his own pre- 
judices, or cherishing those peculiar habits 
of attention and understanding, to which 
taste or inclination had disposed him. 

In addition to all this, we know, that 
though the evidence for a particular truth 
be so glaring, that it forces itself upon the 
understanding, and all the sophistry of pas- 
sion and interest cannot withstand it; vet 
if this truth be of a very painful and nu- 
miliating kind, the obstinacy of man will 
often dispose him to resist its influence, 
and, in the bitterness of his malignant feel- 
ings, to carry a hostility against it, and that 
too in proportion to the weight of the argu- 
ment which may be brought forward in its 
favour. 

Now, if we take into account the inveteracy 
of the Jewish prejudices, and reflect how un- 
palatable and how mortifying to their prido 
must have been the doctrine of a cnicified 
Saviour; we believe that their conduct, ij» 
reference to Christianity and its miraculous 
evidences, presents us with nothing anoma- 
lous or inexplicable, and that it will appear 
a possible and a likely thing to every un- 
derstanding, that has been much cultivated 
in the experience of human affairs, in the 
nature of mind, and in the science of its 
character and phenomena. 

There is a difliculty, however, in the way 
of this investigation. From the nature of 
the case, it bears no resemblance to any 
thing else, that has either been recorded in 
history, or has come within the range of 
our own personal observation. There is no 
other example of a people called upon to 
renounce the darling ml\i and pTvnev^\«i 
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of ibt/ix country, and that upon tlie au- 
thority of miracles exhibited before them. 
AH the experience we have about the ope- 
ntion of prejudice^and the perverseness of 
the human temper and understanding, can- 
not afford a complete solution of the ques- 
tion. Jn many respects, it is a case sui 
genensy and the only creditable information 
which we can obtain to enlighten us in this 
inquiry, is through the medium of that very 
testimony upon which the difficulty in ques- 
tion has thrown the suspicion that we want 
to get rid of. 

Let us give all the weight to this argu- 
ment of which it is susceptible, and the fol- 
lowing is the precise degree in which it 
affects the merits of the controversy. When 
the religion of Jesus was promulgated in 
Judea, its first teachers appealed to miracles 
wrought by themselves in tlie face of day, 
as the evidence of their being commissioned 
by God. Many adopted the new religion 
upon this appeal, and many rejected it. An 
argument in favour of Christianity is de- 
ri^ from the conduct of the first An 
objection against Christianity is derived 
f>om the conduct of the second. Now, 
allowing that we are not in possession of 
experience enough for estimating, in abso- 
lute termSf the strength of the objection, we 
propose the following as a solid and unex- 
ceptionable principle, upon which to esti- 
mate a comparison between the strength of 
the objection and the strength of the argu- 
ment. We are sure that the first would not 
have embraced Christianity had its miracles 
been fcdse; but we are not sure beforehand, 
whether the second would have rejectea 
this religion on the supposition of the mi- 
racles being true. If experience does not 
enlighten us as to how far the exhibition of 
a r^ miracle would be efiectual in in- 
ducing men to renounce their old and 
favourite opinions, we can infer nothing 
decisive from the conduct of those who stiU 
kept by the Jewish religion. This conduct 
was a matter of uncertainty, and any argu- 
ment which many be extracted from it can- 
not' be depended upon. But the case is 
widely different with that party of their na- 
tion who were converted from Judaism to 
Christianity. We know that the alleged 
miracles of Christianity were perfectly open 
to examination. We are sure, from our ex- 
I>erience of human nature, that in a ques- 
tion so interesting, this examination would 
be given. We know, from the very nature 
of the miraculous facts, so remote from 
every thing like what would be attempted 
by jugglery, or preten<)ed to by enthusiasm, 
that, if this examination were given, it would 
fix the truth or falsehood of the miracles. 
The truth of these miracles, then, for any 
thing we know, may be consistent with the 
the conduct of the Jewish party ; but the 
ftdfehood of these miracles, from all that 



we do know of human natnre. is n«t con* 
sistent with the conduct of tne Christian 
party. Granting that we are not sure whe- 
ther a miracle would force the Jewish na- 
tion to renounce their opinions, aU that we 
can say of the conduct of the Jewish party 
is, that we are not able to explain it But 
there is one thing that we are sure of. We 
are sure, that if the pretensions of Chris- 
tianity be false, it never could have forced 
any part of the Jewish nation to renounce 
their opinions, with its aUcgcd miracles, so 
open to detection^ and its doctrines so of- 
fensive to every mdividual. The conduct 
of the Christian party, then, is not only 
what we are able to explain, but we can say 
with certainty, that it admits of no other 
explanation than the truth of that hypothesis 
which we contend for. We may not know 
in how far an attachment to existing opin- 
ions will prevail over an argument which 
is felt to be true.; but we are sure, that this 
attachment will never give way to an argu- 
ment which is perceived to be false ; and 
particularly when danger, and hatred, and 
persecution, are the consequences of^ em- 
bracing it The argument for Christianity, 
from the conduct of the first proseljrtea^ 
rests upon the firm ground of experience. 
The objection against it, from the conduct 
of the unbelieving Jews, has no experience 
whatever to rest upon. 

The conduct of the Jews may be consi- 
dered as a solitary fact in the history of the 
world, not from its being an exception to 
the general principles of human nature, but 
from its being an exhibition of human na- 
ture in singular circumstances. We have 
no experience to guide us in our opinion as 
to the probability of his conduct ; and no- 
thing, therefore, that can impeach a testimo- 
ny which all experience in human aflfairs 
leads us to repose in as unquestionable. 
But after this testimony is admitted, we may 
submit to be enliglitened by it ; and in the 
history which it gives us of the unbelieving 
Jews, it furnishes a curious fact as to the 
power of prejudice upon the human mind, 
and a valuable accession to what we before 
knew of the principles of our nature. It lays 
before us an exhibition of the human mind in 
a situation altogether unexampled, and fur- 
nishes us with the result of a singular ex- 
periment, if we may so call it, in the history 
of the species. We offer it as an interesting 
fact to the moral and intellectual philoso- 
pher, that a previous attachment may sway 
the mind even against the impression of a 
miracle : and those who believe not in the 
historical evidence which established the 
authority of Christ and of the apostles, 
would not believe even though one rose 
from the dead. 

We are inclined to think, that the argu- 
ment has come down to us in the best pes- 
sible formj and'that it would have been en- 
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iBcUed b7 that very circumstance, which 
the inUi demands as essential to its vali- 
dkj, Aif>po8e for a moment that we could 
ffve him what he wants, that all the priests 
and people of Judea were so borne down by 
the lenrtless evidence of miracles, as by one 
muveml consent to become the disciples 
of the new religion. What interpretation 
night have been given to this unanimous 
movement in fiivour of Christianity ? A 
veiy Bofavourable one, we apprehend, to 
the authenticity of its evidences. Will the 
infidel say, that he has a higher respect for 
the czedibility of those miracles which 
iHhered in the dispensation of Moses, be- 
came they were e:^bited in the face of a 
whole people, and gained their unexcepted 
wh miwo n to the laws and the ritual of Ju- 
daiim ? This new revolution would have 
received the same exphmation. We would 
Ittve heard of its being sanctioned by their 
prophecies, of its being agreeable to their 
piqndices, of its being supported by the 
coonlenance and encouragement of their 
piiBMhood, and that the jugglery of its mi- 
ndei imposed upon all, l^ause all were 
liUing to be deceived by them. The ac- 
QmI form in which the history has come 
4own, presents us with an argument free 
«f a& thoe exceptions. We, in the first in- 
namotj behold a number of proselytes, 
whose testimony to the facts of Cnristianity 
ii approved of by what they lost and suffer- 
ed in the maintenance of their faith ; and 
we; in the second instance, behold a num- 
ber of enemies, eager, vigilant, and exaspe- 
nted at the progress of the new religion, 
who have not questioned the authenticity 
c^ our histories, and whose silence, as to 
the public and widely talked of miracles of 
Chrat and his apostles, we have a right to 
interpret into the most triumphant of all 
cscimonies. 

The same process of reasoning is applica- 
ble to the case of the Gentiles. Many adopt- 
ed the new religion, and many rejected it. 
We may not be sure, if wc can give an 
adequate explanation of the conduct of the 
latter on the supposition that the evidences 
are true ; but we are perfectly sure, that we 
ao give no adequate explanation of the con- 
doct of the former, on the supposition that 
tbe evidences are false. For any thing we 
know, it is possible that the one party may 
have adhered to their former prejudices, in 
opposition to all the force and urgency of 
v^ment, which even an authentic miracle 
rarhes along with it. But we know that it 
*i ivjt possBjble that the other party should 
renounce these prejudices, and that too in 
the face of danger and persecution, unless 
the miracles had been authentic. So great 
a the difference between the strength of the 
arfunient and the strength of the objection, 
ibtt we count it fortunate for the merits of 
the cauflp, that the conversions to Christi- 



anity were parikd. W& in this way. w- 
cure all the support which is derived mm 
the inexplicable fac^* of the silence of its 
enemies, inexplicable of^.every suppositioa, 
but the undeniable evidence and certainty 
of the miracles. Had the Roman empire 
made a unanimous movement to thfi new 
religion, and all the authorities of tfie state 
lent their concurrence to it, there would have 
been a suspicion annexed to the whole his- 
tory of the Gospel, which cannot at present 
apply to it ; and /rom the collision of the 
opposite parties, the truth has come down 
to us in a far more unquestionable form than 
if no such collision had been excited. 

The silence of Heathen and Jewish wri- 
ters of that period, about the miracles of 
Christianity, has been much insisted upon 
by the enemies of our religion; and has 
even excited something like a painful suspi- 
cion in the breasts of those who are attach- 
ed to its cause. Certain it is, that no an- 
cient facts have come down to us, support- 
ed by a greater quantity of historical 
evidence, and better accompanied with all 
the circumstances which can confer credi- 
bility on that evidence. When we demand 
the testimony of Tacitus to the Christian 
miracles, we forget all the while that we 
can allege a multitude of much more de- 
cisive testimonies ; no less than eight con- 
temporary authors, and a train of succeed- 
ing writers, who follow one another with a 
closeness and a rapidity, of which there is 
no example in any other department of an- 
cient history. We forget that the authenti- 
city of these different writers, and their 
pretensions to credit, are founded on conside- 
rations, perfectly the same in kind, though 
much stronger in degree, than what have 
been employed to establish the testimony 
of the most esteemed historians of former 
ages. For the history of the Gospel, we 
behold a series of testimonies, more con- 
tinuous, and more firmly sustained, than 
there is any other example of in the whole 
compass of enidition. And to refuse this 
evidence, is a proof that in this investiga- 
tion there is an aptitude in the human mind 
to abandon all ordinary principles, and to 
be carried away by the delusions which we 
have already insisted on. 

But let us tr>' the effect of that testimony 
which our antagonists demand. Tacitus 
has actually attested the existence of Jesus 
Christ; the reality of such a personage; 
his public execution under the administra- 
tion of Pontius Pilate ; the temporary check 
which this gave to the progress of his reli- 
gion ; its revival a short time after his death ; 
its progress over the land of Judea, and to 
Rome itself, the metropolis of the empires- 
all this we have in a Roman historian ; and, 
in opposition to all established reasoning 
upon these subjects, it is by some more firm- 
ly confided in upon his testimony, than u^wn 
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the nnmeroiui and ooncurring testimonies 
of nearer and contemporary writers. But 
be this as it may, let us suppose that Taci- 
tus had thrown one particular more into his 
testimonyi and that his sentence had run 
thus i ^^ They had their denomination from 
Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
put to death as a criminal by the procura- 
tCH^'l^ontius Pilate, and who rote from the 
(fi^ on the third day after hit execution^ 
iond ascended into heaven," Does it not 
^strike every body, that however true the 
last piece of information may be, and how- 
ever well established by its proper historians, 
this is not the place where we can expect 
to find it ? If Tacitus did not believe the 
resurrection of our Saviour, (which is pro- 
bably the case, as he never, in all likelihood, 
paid any attention to the evidence of a foith 
which he was led to regard, from the outset, 
as a pernicious superstition, and a mere mo- 
dification of Judaism,) it is not to be sup- 
posed that such an assertion coukl ever 
have been made by him. If Tacitus did be- 
lieve the resurrection of our Saviour, he 
e'ves us an example of what appears not to 
ive been uncommon in these ages — ^he 
gives us an example of a man adhering to 
that system which interest and education 
reconmiended, in opposition to the evidence 
of a miracle which he admitted to be true. 
Still, even on this supposition, it is the most 
unlikely thing in the world, that he would 
have admitted the fact of our Saviour's re- 
surrection into his history. It is most im- 
probable, that a testimony of this kind 
would have been given, even though the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ be admitted ; 
and, therefore, the want of this testimony 
carries in it no argument that the resurrec- 
tion is a falsehocxL If, however^ in opposi- 
tion to all probability, this testimony had 
been given, it would have been appealed to 
as a most striking confirmation of the main 
fact of the evangelical history. It would 
have figured away in all our elementary 
treatises, and been referred to as a master 
argument in every exposition of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Infidels would have 
been challenged to beheve in it on the strength 
of their own favourite evidence, the evidence 
of a classical historian ; and must have been 
at a loss how to dispose of this fact, when 
they saw an unbiassed heathen giving his 
round and unqualified testimony in its fa- 
vour. 

Let us now carry the supposition a step 
farther. Let us conceive that Tacitus not 
only believed the fact, and gave his testimo- 
ny to it, but that he believ«l it so far as to 
become a Christian. Is his testimony to be 
refused, because he gives this evidence of 
its sincerity? Tacitus asserting the fact, and 
remaining a heathen, is not so strong an 
argument for the truth o(^our Saviour's re- 
•arrectien, as Tacitus asserting the &ct and 



becoming a Christian in consequence of 
Yet the moment that this transition 
made— a transition by which, in point < 
fact, his testimony becomes stronger- 
point of impression it becomes less ; an 
by a delusion, common to the infidel ai 
the believer, the argument is held to 1 
weakened by the very circumstance whu 
imparts greater force to it The elegant ai 
accomplished scholar becomes a believe 
The truth, the novelty, the importance < 
this new subject, withdraw him from evei 
other pursuit He shares in the comroi 
enthusiasm of the cause, and gives all h 
talents and eloquence to the support of 
Instead of the Roman historian, Tacit 
comes down to posterity in the shape of 
Christian father, and the high authority i 
his name is lost in a crowd of similar tear 
monies. 

A direct testimony to the miracles of t] 
New Testament from the mouth of a he 
then, is not to be expected. We cann 
satisfy this demand of^ the mfidel ; but i 
can give him a host of much stronger U 
timonies than he is in quest of— the tea 
monies of those men who were heathei 
and who embraced a hazardous and a d 
graceful profession, under a deep convicts 
of those facts to which they gave their tes 
mony. " O, but you now land us in the U 
timony of Christians I" This is very tm 
but it is the very fact of their being Chr 
tians in which the strength of the argumc 
lies : and in each of the numerous fathc 
of the Christian church, we see a strong 
testimony than the required testimony < 
the heathen Tacitus. We see men w\ 
if they had not been Christians, would ha 
risen to as high an eminence as Taciius 
the literature of the times; and whose din 
testimonies to the gospel history would, 
that case, have been most impressive, ev 
to the mind of an infidel. And are the 
testimonies to be less impressive, becai 
they were preceded by conviction, and se 
ed by martyrdom ? 

Yet though, from the nature of the ca 
no direct testimony to the Christian mi] 
cles from a heathen can be looked Tor, the 
are heathen testimonies whicti form an u 
portant accession to the Christian arg 
ment Sucli arc the testimonies to the stt 
of Judea; the testimonies to those nun 
rous particulars in government and ci 
toms, which are so often alluded to in t 
New Testament, and give it the air of 
authentic history ; and above all, the tef 
monies to the sufiering;s of the primiti 
Christians, from which we learn, througl 
channel clear of every suspicion, that Chr 
tianity, a religion of facts, was the object 
persecution at a time, when eye-witnesi 
taught and eye-witnesses must have bl 
for it. 

The silence of Jewish and heathen w 
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ter^ wfaea the true interpretatioii is given 
to i^ if all on the dde of the ChriBtian argu- 
meaL JSven though the miracles of the 
GMpd had been believed to be tn]& it is 
note unlikely that the enemies of the Chris- 
tian rdigion would have given their testi- 
Bonj to them ; and the absence of this tes- 
tiiDOoy is no impeachment therefore upon 
the rnlity of these miracle& But if the 
mirades of the Crospel had been believed to 
be fiJie^ it is most likely tiuit this ialsehood 
would have been asserted by the Jews and 
hetthens of that period ; and the circum- 
rianoe of no such assertion havuig been 
fifcn, is a strong argument for the reality 
of these mirades. Then: silence in not a»- 
•ening the miracles, is perfectly consistent 
with their truth ; but their silence in not de- 
nying them, is not at all consistent with 
their falsehood. The entire silence of Jo- 
lephos upon the subject of Christianity, 
ihoogh he wrote after the destruction of Je- 
ranteni, and gives us the history of that pe- 
riod in which Christ and his apostles lived, 
m certainly a very striking circumstance. 
ne sadden progress of Christianity at that 
tOM^ and the fame of its miracles, (if not 
the miracles themselves,) form an impor- 
tud part of the Jewish history. How came 
iosephus to abstain from every particular 
respecting it ? Will you reverse every prin- 
a|Me of criticism, and make the silence of 
Josephus carry it over the positive testi- 
oony of the many historical documents 
v.^h have come down to us ? If you re- 
fuse every Christian testimony upon the 
jubject, you will not refuse the testimony 
nf Tacitus, who asserts, that this religion 
ipread over Judea, and reached the city 
of Rome, and was looked upon as an evil 
of such importance, that it became the ob- 
ject of an authorised persecution by the 
Rooian government; and all this several 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and before Josephus composed his history. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to the 
tntth of Christianity, certain it is, that its 
prosress constituted an object of sufficient 
magnitude, to compel the attention of any 
htftorian who undertook the affairs of that 
period. How then shall we account for the 
scrupulous and determined exclusion of it 
from the history of Josephus ? Had its mi- 
ngles been false, this Jewish historian 
voLld gladly have exposed them. But its 
taincles were true, and silence was the only 
Tefuj^e of an antagonist, and his wisest 
policy. 

But though we gather no direct testimo- 
ny from Josephus, yet his history furnishes 
Vl< viih many satisfying additions to the 
Chnstjan argument In the details of policy 
ud mannen, he coincides in the main with 
the writers of the New Testament ; and 
iheae coincidences are so numerous, and 
hitf- w undesigned an appearance, as to 



impress on every peracm, who is at the trou- 
ble of making the compiariBon, the truth of 
the evangelical story. 

If we are to look for direct testhnonlei to 
the miracles of the New Testament, we 
must look to that quarter, where almieit 
would be reasonable to expect Uiem,— to 
the writings of the Christian fathers, men 
who were not Jews or heathens at Uie' mo- 
ment of recording their testimony ; but wj^ 
had been Jews or heathens, and who^ in . 
their transition to the ultimate state of Sr 
Christians, give a stronger evidence of in- 
tegrity, than if they had believed these mi- 
racles, and persisted in a cowardly adhe- 
rence to the safest profession. 

We do not unoertake to satisfy every 
demand of the infidel. We think we do 
enough, if we prove that the thing demand- 
ed is most unlikely, even though the mira- 
cles should be true ; and therefore that the 
want of it carries no argument against the 
truth of the miracles. But we do still more 
than this, if we prove that the tjestimoniea 
which we actually possess are much strong- 
er than the testimonies he is in quest oil 
And who can doubt this, when he reflects^ 
that the true way of putting the case be- 
tween, the testimony of the Christian father, 
which we do have, and the testimony or 
Tacitus, which we do not have, is that the 
latter would be an assertion not followed 
up by that conduct, which would.have beoi 
the best evidence of its sincerity ; whereas 
the former is an assertion substantiated by 
the whole life, and by the decisive fact of 
the old profession having been renounced, 
and the new profession entered into, — a 
change where disgrace, and danger, and 
martyrdom were the consequences? 

Let us, therefore, enter into an examina- 
tion of these testimonies. 

This subject has been in part anticipated, 
when we treated of the authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament We have 

Jiuotations and references to those books 
rom five apostolic fathers, the companions 
of the original writers. We have their tes- 
timonies sustained and extended by their 
immediate successors; and as we pursued 
the crowded series of testimonies down- 
wards, they become so numerous, and so 
explicit, as to leave no doubt on the mind 
of the inquirers, that the dififerent books of 
the New Testament are the publications of 
the authors whose names they bear ; and 
were received by the Christian world, as 
books of authority, from the first period of 
their appearance. 

Now, every sentence in a Christian father, 
expressive of respect for a book in the New 
Testament, is also expressive of his faith in 
its contents. It is equivalent to his testimony 
for the miracles recorded in it In the laiv- 
guage of the law, it is an act by which he ho- 
mologates the record, and tupentvdx&ceaYiSA 
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own testimony to that of the original wri- 
ters. It would be vain to attempt speaking 
of dl these testimonies. It cost the assidu- 
ous Lardner many years to collect them. 
They are exhibited in his Credibility of the 
New Testament ; and in the multitude of 
them, we see a power and a variety of evi- 
dence for the Christian miracles, which is 
quite unequalled in the whole compass of 
.ancient historjr. 

But, in addition to these testimonies in 
the gross, for the truth of the evangelical 
history, have we no distinct testimonies to 
the individual facts which compose it ? We 
have no doubt of the fact, that Barnabas 
was acquainted with the Gospel by Mat- 
thew, and that he subscribed to all the in- 
formation contained in that history. This 
is a most valuable testimonj^ from a con- 
temporary writer ; and a testimony which 
embraces all the miracles narrated by the 
evangelist But, in addition to this, we 
riiomd like if Barnabas, upon his own per- 
sonal conviction, could assert the reality of 
any of these miracles. It would be multi- 
plying the original testimonies ; for he was 
a companion and a fellow-labourer of the 
apostles. We should have been delighted, 
if, in the course of our researches into the 
literature of past times, we had met with 
an authentic record, written by one of the 
five hundred, that are said to have seen our 
Saviour after his resurrection, and adding 
his own narrative of this event to the nar- 
ratives that have alread v come down to us. 
Now, is any thing of this kind to be met 
with in ecclesiastical antiquity ? How much 
of this kind of evidence are we in ac- 
tual possession of? and if we have not 
enough to satisfy our keen appetite for evi- 
dence on a question of such magnitude, 
how is the want of it to be accounted for ? 

Let it be observed, then, that of the twen- 
ty-seven books which make up the New 
Testament, five are narrative or historical, 
viz. the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, which relate to the life and mira- 
cles of our Saviour, and the progress of 
his religion through the world, for a good 
many years after his ascension into heaven. 
All the rest, with the exception of the Re- 
velaiipn of St. John, are doctrinal or ad- 
monitory ; and their main object is to ex- 
plain the principles of the new religion, or 
to impress its duties upon the numerous 
prosel3rtes who had even at tliat early pe- 
riod been gained over to the profession of 
Christianity. 

Besides what we have in the New Testa- 
ment, no other professed narrative of the 
miracles of Christianity has come down to 
us, bearing the marks of an authentic compo- 
sition by any apostle, or any contemporary 
of the apostles. Now, to tnose, who regret 
this circumstance, we beg leave to submit 
the following observations. Suppose that 



one other narrative of the life and mirade 
of our Saviour had been composed, and, U 
give all the value to this additional testi 
mony of which it is susceptible, let us sup 
pose it to be the work of an apostle. B3 
this last circumstance, we secure to its ut 
termost extent the advantage of an origina 
testimony, the testimony of another eye 
witness, and constant companion of oui 
Saviour. Now, we ask, what would havi 
been the fate of this performance ? It wouk 
have been incorporated into the New Te» 
tament along with the other gospels. I 
m?Lj have Men the Gospel according tc 
Philip. It may have been the Gospel ao 
cording to Bartholomew. At all events 
the whole amount of the advantage would 
have been the substitution of five Gospeh 
instead of four, and this addition, the wani 
of which is so much complained of, woulc 
scarcely have been felt by the Christian, oi 
acknowledged by the infidel, to strengthei 
the evidence of which we are already ii 
possession. 

But to vary the supposition, let us sup 
pose that the narrative wanted, instead of 
being the work of an apostle, had been thi 
work of some other contemporary, whc 
writes upon his own origina] knowledge of 
the subject, but was not so closely associa 
ted with Cnrist, or his immediate disciples 
as to have his history admitted into thi 
canonical scriptures. Had this history beer 
preserved, it would have been transmittec 
to us in a separate state; it would have 
stood out from among that collection of 
writings, which passes under tlie genera 
name of the New Testament, and the addi- 
tional evidence thus afforded, would havi 
come down in the form most satisfactory tc 
those with whom we are maintaining oui 
present argument Yet though, in point of 
form, the testimony might be more satia 
factory ; in point of fact it would be less so 
It is the testimony of a less competent wit 
ness, — a witness who, in tlie judgment of 
his contemporaries, wanted those accom 
plishments which entitled him to a place 
in the New Testament. There must bi 
some delusion operating upon the under 
standing, if we think that a circumstance 
which renders an historian less accreditee! 
in the eyes of his own age, should rendei 
him more accredited in the eyes of posteri- 
ty. Had Mark been kept out of the Nen 
Testament, he would have com^ down tc 
us in that form, which would have made 
his testimony more impressive to a super- 
ficial inquirer ; yet there would be no if ood 
reason for keeping him out, but precisely 
that reason which should render his test^ 
mony less impressive. We do not com- 
plain of this anxiety for more evidence, and 
as much of it as possible; but it is right tc 
be told, that the evidence we have is of fai 
more value than the e^'idence demanded, 
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lai <tai^ ■ ibi oooeornnoe of fimr otnoni- 

aftr more rtfectnal 

te tho mineki of the New Te»- 

tihen in amr mniiberof thoeeieDft- 

ali Md atnaneoiie namtivefl, the want of 

vUdi if flo nmch ftlt| f*^ to mueh eoooh 

Tktl the New TeeUuBMnt is not one, but 
a cnfletlioo of many t ftt t^ntfftM^ff, ia what 
hv ben oAaa laid, end often awpi ipff c ftd 
ia. .Til efen after the ai^giinient is for- 
■yilf aeoadedto^itainqnreaBionii unfoLt; 
ad en ttJa aolidecl there is a greet and an 
Artiaala delnBion- whiidi not only oonfinm 
teUdel in bia disiqgaid to Chriiiianity, 
bal enn veOa tiie atnogOi of the.evidenoe 
fti vanneit admiraia. 

ia a diAience between a mere 

and a woik of qwculation or mo- 

wtif. Thn latter iuljectBemfaraoe a wider 

■fB^ admit a neater variety of ilfautra- 

iH^and am qpute wy ^l f wf in their apfdica- 

that occur m the 

ofhmneneffiunL The 

a narrative again admits of beinff 

It ia limited by the number m 

aventa. Trae^ you may expatiate 

the charaBter or importance of these 

bnt, in ao domg, ]roa drop the oflloa 

tfapmhHlariaii, ibr that of the politi- 

tfa^iKnUst, or the divine. The 

Mi pire ns a very chaste andper- 

of the pore narrative. Tney 

appear in their own persons, or ar- 

an the p io grc as of the history for a single 

anaaili by interposing their own wisdom, 

atfaflir own piety. A gospel is a bare re- 

jaion of what has been said or done ; and 

ill evident that, after a few good compo- 

atas €i this kind, any future attempts 

nald be superfluous and uncalled for. 

Bot, in ^mt of fact, these attempts were 
aria. It is to be supposed, that, after the 
■UnlBT events of our Saviour's history, 
ht cariosity of the public would be awa- 
basd and there would be a demand for 
vriiam aeoonnfes of such wonderful trans- 
tdioaa These written accounts were ac- 
eniiDjriy brought forward. Even in the 
aienti of time between the ascension of 
tv flavioor, and the publication of the 
•Mfisit Gospel, such wtitten histories seem 
tikive been frequent ^ Many," says St 
hiU, (and in this he is supported by the 
tosBBony of subsequent wnters,) '^have 
tiea in hand to set forth in order a decla- 
afioaof these things." Now what has been 
^ 6le cMf all these performances ? Such 
» nuaht have been anticipated. They fell 
ialo Sne and oblivion. There is no evil 
Wgn ascribed to the authors of them. 

IThejr avy have been written with perfect 
'aiqpit]^ and been useftil for a short time, 
■i wmin a limited drde ; but^ as was 
i<wai, fl>0y aflftgswayjp the superior 
|«anity, j ^ii j Mff(^ yi|8% information, 
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of our present nairativas. The demand of 
the chnstian worid was withdrawn from tiie 
less esteemed, to the more esteemed hislOr 
ries of our Saviour. The former ceased to 
be read, and copies of them would be no 
longer transcribed or multiplied. Wecanr 
not find the testimony vre are in quest 
not becaoseit was never given, but' 
the eariy Christians^ who were tiie 

oompetNit Judges of that testimony, 

not think it worthy of being trananiitted * ^ 
tons. ^^ 

But, thoiu^ the number of narratives be ^ 
necessarily limited by the nature of tlie sid^ 
ject, there is no such limitation upoa worics 
of a moral, didactic^ or explanatory kind. 
Many such pieces have come down to n% 
both fitom tba uxistles themselves, and from 
the earlier fathers of the churdL Now, 
thou^ the object of these oompositiooa is 
not to deliver any nanative of the Cttis- 
tian miracles, ihes^, may perhaps give ns 
some occasional intimation of thoBL Tliey 

E proceed upon their reality. We may 
r dther from incidental passages, or 
the gmeral scope of the peiformance^ 
that the mirades of Christ and his apoi^ . 
were recognised, and the divinil^ of onr , 
religion admowledged, as founded upon 
these mirades. 

The first piece of the kind with which 
we meet besides the writhigs of the New 
Testament, is an epistle ascribed to Barna- 
bas, and, at all events, the production of a 
man who lived in the dajns of the apostles. 
It consists of an exhortation to constancy 
in the Christian profession, a dissuaaive 
from Judaism, and other moral instructions. 
We shall only give a quotation of a sin^ 
clause from tnis work. ^ And he (i. e. our 
Saviour) making great signs and prodigies 
to the people of the Jews, they ndther be- 
lieved nor loved him." 

The next piece in the succession of Chris- 
tian writers, is the undoubted epistle of 
Clement, the bishop of Rome, to the church 
of Corinth, and who, by the concurrent 
voice of all antiquity, is the same Clement 
who is mentioned in the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, as the fellow-labourer of PauL It 
is written in the name of the churdi of 
Rome, and the object of it is to compose 
certain dissensions which had arisen in the 
church of Corinth. It was out of his waj 
to enter into any thing like a formal narra- 
tive of Uie miraculous facts which are to 
be found in the evangelical history. The 
subject of his epistle did not lead him to 
this ; and besides the number and authority 
of the narratives already published, render- 
ed an attempt of this kind altogether super- 
fluous. StiU, however, though amirade 
may not be formally announced, it may be 
brought in incidentally, or it may be pro- 
ceeded upon, or assumed as the basis of an 
argument. We give one or two ex»m\iV«a 
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af tills. In one part of his epistle, he illus- 
tntes tiie doetrine of our resurrection from 
the dead, by the change and progression of 
natural appearances, and he ushers in' this 
fflustration with the following sentence: 
'^IJ^t us consider, my beloved, how the 
Lord shows us our future resurrection per- 
petually, of which he made the Lord Jesus 
Christ tne ftnii fruits, by raising him from 

£e dead." This incidental way of bring- 
g in the fact of our Lord's resurrection, 
appears to us the strongest possible form 
in which the testimony of Clement could 
have come down to us. It is brought for- 
ward m the most confident and unembar- 
rassed manner. He does not stop to con- 
firm this fact b^ any strong asseveration, nor 
does he carry, in his manner of announcing 
it, the most remote suspicion of its being 
resisted by the Incredulity of those to whom 
he is addressing himself. It wears the air 
of an acknowledged truth, a thing under- 
stood and acquiesced in by all parties in this 
correspondence. The direct narrative of 
the evangelists give us their original testi- 
mony to the miracles of the Goq)eL The 
artless and indirect allusions of the apos- 
tolic fathers, give us not merely their mth 
la this testimony, but the faith of the whole 
societies to which they write.* They let us 
see, not merely that such a testimony was 
given, but that such a testimony was gene- 
rally believed, and that too at a time when 
the facts in question lay within the memory 
of living witnesses. 

In another part, speaking of the apostles, 
Clement say^ that "receiving the com- 
mandments, and being filled with full cer- 
tainty by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and confinned by the word of God, with 
the assurance of the Holy Spirit, ihey went 
out announcing the advent of the kingdom 
of God." 

It was no object in those days for a Chris- 
tian writer to come over the miracles of 
the New Testament, with the view of lend- 
ing his formal and explicit testimony to 
them. This testimony had already been 
completed to the satisfaction of the whole 
Christian world. If much additional testi- 
mony has not been given, it is because it 
was not called for. But we ought to see, 
that every Christian writer, in the fact of 
his being a Christian, in his expressed rev- 
erence for the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and in his numerous allusions to 
the leading points of the Gospel history, 
has given as satisfying evidence to the 
truth of the Christian miracles, as if he 
had left behind him a copious and distinct 
narrative. 

Of all the miracles of the Gospel, it was 
to be supposed, that the resurrection of our 
Saviour would be oftenest appealed to ; 
not as an evidence of his being a teacher.— 
for that was a point so settled in the mmd 



of every Christian, that a written exposi 
tion of the argument was no longer necei 
sary, — ^but as a motive to constancy in tlu 
Christian profession, and as the great pilla 
of hope in our own immortality. We ae 
cordingly meet with the most free and con 
fident allusions to this fact in the earli 
fathers. We meet with five intimatioii 
of this fact in the undoubted epistle oi 
Polycarp to the Philippians : a fatfae 
who had been educated by the apostlei 
and conversed with many who had 
Christ 

It is quite unnecessary to exhibit 
ges from the epistles of Ignatius io tha 
same effect, or to pursue the examinatioi 
downwards through the series of writtei 
testimonies. It is enough to announce i 
as a general fact^ that, in the very first agi 
of the Christian church, the teachers o 
this reli^on proceeded as confidently upoi 
the reahty of Christ's miracles and resor 
rection in their addresses to the people, ai 
the teachers of the present day : Or, iaotus 
words, that they were as little afraid of -|ie 
ing resisted by the incredulity of the pS| 
pie, at a time when the evidence of thi 
facts was accessible to all, and habit an 

grejudice were against them, as we are o 
eing resisted by the incredulity of an no 
lettered multitude, who listen to us with al 
the veneration of a hereditary faith. 

There are five apostolic fathers, and i 
series of Christian writers who follow afte 
them in rapid succession. To five an ida 
to those who are not conversant m the stud] 
of ecclesiastical antiquities, how well sus 
tained the chain of testimony is from tb 
first age of ChristianiUr, we shall give i 
passage from a letter of'^Irensus, preserrei 
by Eusebius. We have no less than nini 
compositions from different authors, whid 
fill up the interval between him and Poly 
carp ; and yet this is the way in which in 
sp^ks, in his old age, of the venerable Po 
lycarp, in a letter to Florinus. " I saw you 
when I was very young, in the Lower Asii 
with Polycarp. For I better remembei 
the affairs of that time than those whidi 
have lately happened ; the things which wc 
learn in our childhood crowing up in the 
soul, and uniting themselves to it. Inso- 
much, that I can tell the place in whidi 
the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and 
his going out, and coming in, and the man- 
ner of his life, and the form of his person, 
.and his discourses to the people ; and how 
he related his conversation with John, and 
others who had seen the Lord ; and how he 
related their sayings, and what he had 
heard from them concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrines^ 
as he had received them from the eye-wit- 
nesses of the Word of Life : all which Po- 
lycarp related agreeably to the Scriptures, 
These things I then, through the mercy of 
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God toimdB me, diligently heard and at- 
tended to^ recording them not on paper, 
bm upon my hearf* 

Sow &B the time to exhibit to full advan- 
tife the arfument which the different epis- 
d« of the New Testament afford. They 
ire, in fiset, so many distinct and additibnal 
mtimonies. If the testimonies drawn from 
the writings of the Christian fathers are 
cakniated to make any impression, then 
the testimonies of these epistles, where 
theie is no delusion, and no prejudice in 
the mind of the inquirer, must make a 
fntterimpreesion. Tney are more ancient, 
and were held to be of greater authority 
I7 competent jikiges. They were held suf- 
ileiait by the men of those days who were 
■ever to the eoorces of evidence ; and they 
om^t, therefore, to be held sufficient by us. 
Itie early persecuted Christians had too 

ean interest in the groxmds of their 
to make a light and superficial exa- 
In. We may safely commit the de- 
to them; ana the decision they have 
is, that the authors of the different 
in the New Testament, were 
vvthier of their confidence, as witnesses 
of the truth, than the authors of those com- 
poatkms which were left out of the coUec- 
tioo, and maintain, in our eye, the form of 
iKpaxBte testimony. By what unaccount- 
Ak tendency is it, that we feel disposed to 
refoae this decision, and to rcp(^ more 
hjsh in the testimony of subsequent and 
Im esteemed writers f Is there any thing 
in the eonfidence given to Peter and Paul 
ky their contemporaries, which renders 
than wiworthy 01 ours ? or, is the testimo- 
■T of their writings less valuable and less 
impressive, because the Christians of old 
hiine received them as the best vouchers of 
dKir faith ? 

It gives us a far more satisfying impres- 
floii than ever of the truth of our religion, 
then, in addition to several distinct and in- 
dependent narratives of its history, we meet 
wfth a number of contemporaneous produc- 
lioGS addressed to different societies, and all 
proeeeding upon the truth of that history, as 
as agreed and unquestionable point among 
the diilcrent parties in the correspondence. 
Had that history been a fabrication, in what 
manner, we ask, would it have been fol- 
lowed up by the subsequent compositions 
of those numerous agents in the work of 
deception? How comes it, that they liave 
betrayed no symptom of that insecurity 
whieh it would have been so natural to feel 
in th^ circumstances? Through the whole 
of these epistles, wc sec nothing like the 
awkward or embarrassed air of impostors. 
We see no anxiety, cither to mend or to 
coi ilifi u the history that had already been 
pyen. We see no contest which they might 
tore been called upon to maintain with the 
iacrednli^cC theirCDnverts, as to the mira- 
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cles of the Gospel. We see the most In- 
trepid remonstrance against errors of con- 
duct, or discipline, or doctrine: This sayours 
strongly of upright and independent teach- 
ers; but is it not a most striking circum- 
stance, that among the severe reckonings 
which St Paul had with some of his 
churches, he was never once called upon 
to school their doubts, or their suspicions^ 
as to the reality of the Christian miracle^? 
This is a point universally acquiesced ifi; 
and, from the general strain of these epis^ 
ties, we collect, not merely the testimony 
of their authors, but the unsuspected testi-' 
mony of all to whom they addr^sed them- 
selves. 

And let it never be forgotten, that the 
Christians, who compose these churches, 
were in every way well quahfied to be ar- 
biters in this question. Tliey had the first 
authorities within thtir reach. The five 
hundred who, Paul says to them, had seen 
our Saviour after his resurrection, could be 
sought after; and^ if not to be found, Paul 
would have had his assertion to answer for. 
In some cases, they were the first authori- 
ties themselves, and had therefore no con- 
firmation to go in search of. He appeals 
to the miracles which had been wrought 
among them, and in this way he commits 
the question to their own experience. He 
asserts this to the Galatians; and at the 
very time, too, that he is delivering against 
them a most severe and irritating invective. 
He intimates the same thing repeatedly to 
the Corinthians; and after he had put his 
honesty to so severe a trial, does he betray 
any insecurity as to his character and re- 
putation among them? So far from this, 
that in arguing the general doctrine of the 
resurrection from the dead, as the most ef- 
fectual method of securing assent to it, he 
rests the main part of the argument upon 
their confidence in his fidelity as a witness. 
" But if tliere be no resurrection from tlie 
dead, then is Christ npt risen. — Yea, and 
we arc found false witnesses of God, be- 
cause we have testified of God, that he 
raised up Christ, whom he raised not up, if 
so be that the dead rise not." Wliere, we 
ask, would have been the mighty charm of 
this argument, if Paul's fidelity had been 
questioned ; and how shall we account for 
the free and intrepid manner in which he 
advances it, if the miracles which lie refers 
to, as wrought among them, had been nul- 
lities of liis own invention? 

For the truth of the Gospel history, we 
can appeal to one strong and unbroken 
series of testimonies from the day of the 
apostles. But the great strength of the evi- 
dence lies in that effulgence of testimony, 
which enlightens this liistory at its com- 
mencement—in the number of its original 
witnesses — in the distinct and independent 
records which they teft behvad KYiem^ «xv^ 
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in the trndoobted faith they bore among the 
mmerotis societies which they instituted. 
nw-eoHcurrenoe of the apostolic fathers, 
i^d their immediate successors, forms a 
^Snr Jittoog and a very satisfymg arffu- 
lneD^ bvt let it be further remembered, that 



out of the materials which compoee, if we 
may be allowed the expression, the origmal 
charter of our faith, we can select a stronger 
body of evidence than it is possible to form 
out of the whole mass of subsequent testi- 
monies. 






CHAPTER VI. 

Remarks an the Argument from Prophecy. 



VL Prophecy is another species of evi- 
dence to which Christianity professes an 
abundant claim, and which can be estab- 
lidied on evidence altogether distinct from 
the testimony of its supporters. The pre- 
diction of what is ^vture may not be de- 
livered in terms so clear and intdligible as 
the history of what is past; and yet, in its 
actual fulnlment, it may leave no doubt on 
the mind of the mquirer that it was a predic- 
tion, and that the event in question was in 
the contemplation of him who uttered it. 
It may be easy to dispose of one isolated 
prophecy, by ascribing it to accident; but 
when we observe a number of these pro- 
phecies, delivered in different ages, and all 
boiring an application to the same events, 
or the same individual, it is difficult to resist 
the impression that they were actuated by 
a knowledge superior to human. 

The obscurity of the prophetical lan- 
guage has b^n often complains! of; but it 
u not so often attended to, that if the pro- 
phecy which foretels an event were as clear 
as the narrative which describes it, it would 
in many cases annihilate the argument. 
Were the history of any individual foretold 
in terms as explicit as it is in the power of 
ifiirrative to make them, it might be com- 
petent for any usurper to set himself for- 
ward, and in as far as it depended upon his 
own agency, he might realize that history. 
He has no more to do than to take his lesson 
from the prophecy before him; but could 
it be said that fuMlment like this carried 
in it the evidence of any thing divine or 
miraculous? If the prophecy of a Prince 
and a Saviour, in the Old Testament^ were 
different from what they are, and delivered 
in the precise and intelligible terms of an ac- 
tual history; then every accomplishment 
which could be brought about by the agency 
of those who understood the prophecy, and 
were anxious for its verification, is lost to 
the argument. It would be instantly said 
that the agents in the transaction took their 
clue from the prophecy before them. It is 
the way, in fact, in which infidels have at- 
tempted to evade the argument as it actually 
stando. In the New Testament, an event is 
sometimes said to happen, that it might he 



fulfilled what was spoken by some of thu 
ola prophets. If every event which enters 
into the Gospel had been under the con- 
troul of agents merely human, and friends 
to Christianity, then we might have had 
reason to pronounce the whole history to 
be one continued process of artful and de- 
signed acconunodation to the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. But the truth is, that 
many of the events pointed at in the Old 
Testament, so far from being brought aboitt 
by the agency of Christians, were brought 
about in opposition to their most anxious 
wishes. Some of them were brought about 
by the agency of their most decided ene- 
mies; and some of them, such as the disso- 
lution of the Jewish state, and the dispersion 
of its people among all countries, were quite 
beyond tne controul of the apostles and 
their followers, and were effected by the in- 
tervention of a neutral party, which at the 
time took no interest in the question, and 
which was a stranger to the prophecy, 
though the imconscious instrument of its 
fulfilment. 

Lord Bolingbroke has carried the objec- 
tion so far, that he asserts Jesus Christ to 
have brought about his own death, by a 
series of wilful and preconcerted measures^ 
merely to give the disciples who came aftoi 
him the triumph of an appeal to the old 
prophecies. This is ridiculous enough ; bnl 
it serves to show with what facility an in- 
fidel might have evaded the whole argn- 
ment, had these prophecies been free of ^ 
that obscurity which is now so loudly com- 
plained of. 

The best form, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, in which a prophecy can be delivered, 
is to be so obscure, as to leave the event, oi 
rather its main circumstances, unintelligible 
before the fulfilment, and so clear as to be 
intelligible after it. It is easy to conceive 
that this may be an attainable object; and 
it is saying much for the argument ash 
stands, that the happiest illustrations of thii 
clearness on the one liand, and this obscurity 
on the other, are to be gathered from the 
actual prophecies of the Old Testament 

It is not however, by this part of the a^ 
gument, that we expect to reclaim the 
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faoDjfft ma religion from his infidelity ; 
not that the examination would not satisfy 
h^ but that the examination will not be 
IfiroL What a violence it would be of- 
fering to all his antipathies, were we to 
land him, at the outset of our discussions, 
among the chapters of Daniel or Isaiah ! 
He has too inveterate a contempt for the 
Bible. He nauseates the whole subject too 
stroofly to be prevailed upon to accom- 
pany US to such an exercise. On such a 
subject as this, there is no contract, no ap- 
proximation between us; and we therefore 
leave him with the assertion, (an assertion 
which he has no title to pronounce upon, 
tiD after he has finished the very examina- 
tion in which we are most anxious to en- 
gage him,) that in the numerous prophe- 
eia of the Old Testament, there is such a 
Dndtitiide of allusions to the events of the 
Nev, as will give a strong impression to 
the mind of every inquirer, that the whole 
forais one magnificent series of communi- 
cations between the visible and the invisible 
world; a great plan over which the unseen 
God presides in wisdom, and which, be- 
fianing with the first ages of the world, is 
itiD recdving new developements A^m 
every great step in the history of the spe- 



lt is impossible to give a complete cxpo- 
itioo of this argument without an actual 
reference to the prophecies themselves; 
and this we at present abstain from. But 
it can be conceived, that a prophecy, when 
fint announced, may be so obscure, as to 
be nnintelligible in many of its circum- 
i4ances ; ana yet may so far explain itself 
by hs accomplishment, as to carry along 
with it the most decisive evidence of its be- 
in^ a prophecy. And the argument may 
be 90 far strengthened by the number, and 
<fistanee, and independence, of the different 
propheciesL, all bearing an application to 
the same individual uid the same history, 
u to leave no doubt on the mind of the 
observer, that the events in question were 
Q the actual contemplation of those who 
ottered the prediction. If the terms of the 
prophecy were not comprehended, it at 
inst t^kes off the suspicion of the event 
bt'mg brought about by the controul or 
Vpficy of men who wre interested in the 
*tomplishmcnt. If the prophecies of the 
Old Testament are just invested in such a 
•"•enee of obscurity, ns is enough to dls- 
wi* many of the leading circumstances 
from those who lived before the fulfilment, 
—while they derive from the event an ex- 
planation satisfying to all who live after it, 
then, we say, tlic argument for the divinity 
«f the whole is stronger, than if no such 
*icurity had existed. In the history of 
^ New Testament, we see a natural and 
(oanstent account of the delusion respect- 
■l{the Messiah, in which this obscurity 



has left the Jewish people; of the strong 
prejudices, even of Uie first disciples; oi 
the manner in which these prejnmes 
were dissipated, only by the accomplish- 
ment ; and of tneir final conviction in the 
import of these prophecies bemg at last so 
strong, that it often forms their main aiy 
gument for the divmity of that new reli- 
gion which they were commissioned to 
publish to the world. Now, lissummffi 
what we still persist in asserting, and auc 
to be tried upon, that an actual comparison 
of the propnecies in the Old Testament, 
with their alleged fulfibnent in the New, 
will leave a conviction behind it, that thero 
is a real correspondence between them; 
we see, in the great events of the new dis- 
pensation brought about by the blind in- 
strumentality 01 prejudice and opposition, 
far more unambiguous characters of the 
finger of God, than if every thing had hap- 
pened with the full concurrence and an- 
ticipation of the different actors in this his- 
tory. 

There is another essential part of the 
argument, which is much strengthened by 
this obscurity. It is necessary to Ax, the 
date of the prophecies, or to establish, at 
least, that the time of their publication was 
antecedent to the events to which they refer. 
Now, had these prophecies been deuvered 
in terms so explicit, as to force the concur- 
rence of the whole Jewish nation, the ar- 
gument for their antiquity, would not have 
come down in a form as satisfying, as that 
in which it is actually exhibited. The 
testimony of the Jews, to the date of their 
sacred writings, would have been refused 
as an interested testimony. Whereas, to 
evade the argument as it stands, we must 
admit a principle, which, in no question of 
ordinary criticism, would be suffered for a 
single moment to influence your under- 
standing. We must conceive, that two 
parties, at the very time that they were in- 
fluenced by the strongest mutual hostility, 
combined to support a fabrication; that 
they have not violated this combination; 
that the numerous writers on both sides of 
the question have not suffered the slightest 
hint of this mysterious compact to escape 
them ; and that, though the Jews are galled 
incessantly by the triumphant tone of the 
Christian appeals to their own prophecies, 
they have never boon tempted to let out a 
secret, which would have brought the ar- 
gument of the Christians into disgrace, and 
shown the world how falsehood and fbr- 
gery mingled with their pretensions. 

In the rivalry which, from the very 
commencement of our religion, has always 
obtained between Jews and Christians, m 
the mutual animosities of Christian sects, 
in the vast multiplication of copies of the 
Scriptures, in the distant and independent 
societies which were scaUeted oNct lo 
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many countries, we see the most satisfying 
pledge, bo^ for the integrity of the sacred 
wnUngS} cuid for the date which all par- 
ties agree in ascribing to them. We hear 
' of the many securities which have been 
^- provided in the various forms of registra- 
: tions, iijid duplicates, and depositories ; but 
neither the wisdom, nor the interest of 
men ever provided more effectual checks 
against forgery and corruption, than we 
have in the instance before us. And the 
^r'turgument, in particular, for the antecedence 
of the prophecies to the events in the New 
Testament, is so well established by the 
concurrence of the two rival parties, that 
we do not see, how it is in the power of 
additional testimony to strengthen it 

But neither is it true, that the prophe- 
cies are delivered in terms so obscure^ as 
to require a painful examination, before 
we can obtain a full perception or the ar- 
gument. Those prophecies which relate 
to the fate of particular cities, such as Ni- 
neveh, and Tyre, and Babylon; those 
which relate to the issue of puticular 
wars, in which the kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah were engaged; and some of those 
which relate to the future history of the 
adjoining countries, are not so much veiled 
by symbolical language, as to dude the 
understanding, even of the most negligent 
observers. It is true, that in these mstan- 
oes, both the prophecy and the fulfilment 
appear to us in the light of a distant an- 
tiquity. They have accompUshed their 
end. They kept alive the faith and worship 
of successive generations. They multi- 
plied the evidences of the true religion, 
and account for a phenomenon in ancient 
history that is otherwise inexplicable, the 
existence and preservation of one solitary 
monument of pure theism in the midst of 
a corrupt and idolatrous world. 

But to descend a little farther. We 
gather from the state of opinions at the 
lime of our Savioiu* so many testimonies 
to the clearness of the old prophecies. The 
time and the place of our Saviour's appear- 
ance in the world, and the triumphant pro- 
gress, if not the nature of his kingdom, 
were perfectly imderstood by the priests 
and chief men of Judea. We have it 
from the testimony of profane authors, 
that there was, at that lime, a general ex- 
pectation of a J^ince and a prophet all 
over the East. The destruction of Jenisa- 
lem was another example of the fulfilment 
of a clear prophecy; and this, added to 
other predictions uttered by our Saviour, 
and which received their accomplishment 
in the first ffeueration of the Christian 
church, would have its use in sustaining 
the faith of the disciples amidst the per- 
plexities of that anxious and distressing 
period. 
We can even come down to the present 



day, and pomt to the accomplishment of 
clear prophecies in the actual history of 
the world. The present state of Egypt^ 
and the present state of the Jews, are the 
examples wliich we fix upon. The one is 
an actusd fulfilment of a clear prophecy; 
the other is also an actual fulfilment, and 
forms in itself the likeliest preparation foi 
another accomplishment that is yet to 
come. Nor do we conceive, that these 
clear and literal fulfilments exhaust the 
whole of the argument from prophecy. 
They only form one part of the argument, 
but a part so obvious and irresistible, as 
should invite every lover of truth to the 
examination of the remainder. They 
should secure such a degree of respect foi 
the subject, as to engage the attention, and 
awaken even in the nuiid of the most rapid 
and superficial observer, a suspicion thai 
there may be something in it. Thev 
should soRen that contempt whic|^ repeb 
so many from investigating the argument 
at all; or at all events, they render thai 
contempt inexcusable. 

The whole history of the Jews is calcu- 
lated to allure the curiosity, and had it not 
been league with the defence and illus- 
tration of our faith, would have drawn the 
attention of many a philospher, as the 
most singular exhibition of human uatuic 
that ever was recorded in the annals of the 
world. The most satisfying cause of this 
phenomenon is to be looked for in the 
nistory which describes its origin and pro- 
gress; and by denying the truth of that 
history, you abandon the only explanation 
which can be given of this wonderful peo- 
ple. It is quite in vain to talk of the im- 
mutability of £Iastem habits, as exemplified 
in the nations of Asia. What other people 
ever survived the same annihilating pro- 
ceases? We do not talk of conquest, 
where the whole amount of the effect is in 
general a change of dynasty or of govern- 
ment; but where the language, the habits^ 
the denomination, and above all, the geo- 
graphical position, still remain to keep up 
the identity of the people. But in the 
history of the Jews, we see a strong in- 
destructible principle, which maintained 
them in a separate form df existence amid 
changes that no other nation ever survived 
We confine ourselves to the overthrow of 
their nation in the first century of oui 
epoch, and appeal to the disinterested tes- 
timonies of Tacitus and Josephus, if evei 
tlie cruelty of war devised a process of 
more terrible energy for the utter extirpa- 
tion of a name, ana a remembrance from 
the world. They have been dispersed 
among all countries. They have no com- 
mon tie of locality or government to keep 
them together. AH the«ordinary princi- 
ples of assimilation, which make law, and 
religion, and manners, so much a mattM 
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of mmphy, are in their instance 8U9- 
pended. Swen the smallest particles of this 
brokeo mass baye resisted an affinity of al- 
nufi universal operation, and remain nn- 
oilmed by the strong and overwhelming 
admixture of foreign mgredients. And in 
exception to every thin^ which history has 
recorded of the revolutions of the species, 
we tee in this wonderful race a vigorous 
principle of identity, which has remain- 
fdln ondiminished force for nearly two 
tfeonand years, and still pervades every 
shred and fragment of their v/idely scat- 
tered population. Now if the infidel insists 
npoa It, we shall not rest on this as an ar- 
faofoit. We can afford to give it up: for 
m the abundance of our resources, we feel 
independent of it. We shall say that it is 
enough, if it can reclaim him from his 
krity, and compel his attention to the other 
cfidenoes which we have to offer him. 

All we ask of him is to allow, that the 
udeaiable singularity which is before his 
rrei, gives him a sanction at least, to ex- 
uniae the other singularities to which we 
fluke pretensions. If he goes back to the 
IMHt history of the Jews, he will see in their 
■an the same unexampled preservation of 
their name and their nation. He will see 
them surviring the process of an actual 
(fusportation into another countrv. In 
ihoit, he wiU see them to be unlike all other 
people in what observation offers, and au- 
thentic history records of them; and the 
only concession that we demand of him 
froni all this, is, that their pretensions to be 
aalilie other people in their extraordinary 
revelations from heaven, is at least possible, 
3nd deserves to be inquired into. 

It may not be out of place to expose a 
aperies of injustice, which has often been 
lone to the Christian argument. The de- 
fence of Christianity consists of several dis- 
tunn arguments, which have sometimes been 
multiplied beyond what is necessary, and 
rren sometimes beyond what is tenable. In 
addition to the mam evidence which lies in 
the tesitimony given to the miracles of the 
U<AspeL there is the evidence of prophecy; 
th^re is the evidence of collateral testimony ; 
there is the internal evidence. The argu- 
oeitt under each of these heads, is often 
mAe to undergo a farther subdivision; and 



it is not to be wondered at, that ui the multi- 
tude of observations, the defence of Chiis- 
tianity may often be made to rest upon 
ground, which, to say the least of it, is pre- 
carious or vulnerable. Now the injustice 
which we complain of is, that when the 
friends of our religion are dislodg^ from 
some feeble outwork, raised by an unskilful 
officer in the cause, its enemies raise the 
cry of a decisive victory. But, for our own 

Sart, we could see her driven from all her 
efences, and surrender them without a' 
sigh, so long as the phalanx of her historical 
evidence remains impenetrable. Behind 
this unsealed barrier, we could entrench 
ourselves, and eye the light skirmishing be- 
fore us with no other sentiment than of 
regret, that our friends should, by the eager- 
ness of their misplaced zeal, have given our 
enemy the appearance of a triumph. We 
offer no opinion as to the two-fold mterpre- 
tation of prophecy; but though it were re- 
futed by argument, and disgraced by ridi- 
cule, all that portion of evidence which lies 
in the numerous examples of literal and 
unambiguous fulfilment remains unaffected 
by it Many there are who deny the in- 
spiration of the Song of Solomon. But in 
what possible way does this affect the re- 
cords of the evangelioEd history? Just as 
much as it affects the lives of Plutarch, or 
the Annals of Tacitus. There are a thou- 
sand subjects on which infidels may idly 
push the triumph, and Christians be as idly 
sailed by the severity, or even the truth of 
uieir observations. We point to the historic 
cal evidence of the New Testament, and ask 
them to dispose of it. It is there, that we 
call them to the onset; for there lies the 
main strength of the Christian argument. 
It is true, that in the evidence of prophecy, 
we see a rising barrier, which, in the pro- 
gress of centuries, may receive from lime 
to time a new accumulation to the materials 
whicli form it. In this way, the evidence 
of prophecy may come, in time, to surpass 
the evidence of miracles. The restoration 
of the Jews will be the fulfilment of a clear 
prophecy, and form a proud and animating 
period in the history of our religion. " Now 
u the fall of them be the riches of the world, 
and the diminishing of them the riches of 
the Gentiles, how much more their fulness." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Remarks an the Scepticism of Geologists. 



Vlf. The late speculations in geology 
ktm another example of a distant and un- 
eooneeled circumstance, being suffered to 
an unmerited disgrace over the whole 



of the argument They give a higher an 
tiquity to the world than most of those who 
r^ the Bible had any conception of. Admit 
this antiquity, and in what poss\b\e ^<wvf 
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does it touch upon the historical evidence 
of the New Testament? The credibility of 
the Gospelolbairacles stands upon its own 
appropnate foundation, the recorded testi- 
mony of numerous and unexceptionable 
witnesses. The only way in which we can 
OwMhrow that credibility is by attacking 
tiie ttetimony, or disproving the authenticity 
of'the record. Every other science is tried 
.il^n its own peculiar evidence; and all we 
- '/tontend for is, that the same justice be done 
to theology. When a mathematician offers 
to apply his reasoning to the phenomena of 
mind, the votaries of moral science resent 
it as an invasion, and make their appeal to 
the evidence of consciousness. When an 
amateur of botany, upon some va^e analo- 
gies, offers his confident affirmations as to 
Sie structure and parts of the human body, 
there would be an instantaneous appeal to 
the knife and demonstrations of the anato- 
mist. Should a mineralogist, upon the ex- 
hibition of an ingenious or well-supported 
theory, pronounce upon the history of our 
Saviour and his miracles; we would call it 
another example of an arbitrary and un- 
philosophical extension of principles be- 
yond the field of their legitimate applica- 
tion. We would appeal to the kind and the 
quantity of testimony upon which that his- 
tory is supported. We would suffer our- 
selves to be delighted b]r the brilliancy, or 
even convinced by the evidence of his specu- 
lations; but we would feel that the history 
of those facts, which form the ground-work 
of our faith, is as little affected by them, as 
the history of any storm, or battle, or war- 
rior, which has come down to us in the most 
genuine and approved records of past ages. 
But whfitever be the external evidence of 
testimony, or however strong may be its 
visible characters of truth and honesty^ is 
not the falsehood or the contradiction which 
we may detect in the subject of that testi- 
mony sufficient to discr^it it? Had we 
been original spectators of our Saviour's 
miracles, we must have had as strong a con- 
viction of their reality, as it is in the power of* 
testimony to give us. Had we been the eye- 
witnesses of his character and history, and 
caught from actual observation the impres- 
sion of his worth, the internal proofs that 
no jugglery or falsehood could have been 
intend^, would have been certainly as 
strong as the internal proofs which are now 
exhibited to us, and which consist in the 
simplicity of the narrative, and that tone of 
perfect honesty which pervades, in a man- 
ner so distinct and intelligfible, every com- 
position of the apostles. Yet, with all these 
advantages, If Jesus Christ had asserted as 
a truth, what we confidently knew to be a 
falsehood; had he for example, upon the 
strength of his prophetical endowments, 
pronounced upon the secret of a person's 
age, and told us that he was thirty, when 



we knew him to be forty, would not this 
have made us stumble at dl his pretensions 
and, in spite of every other argument ana 
appearance, would we not have withdrawn 
our confidence from him as a teacher from 
God? This we allow w^ould have been a 
most serious dilemma. It would have been 
that state of neutrality which admits of 
nothing positive or satisfying on either side 
of the question ; or rather, what is still more 
distressing, which gives me the most posi- 
tive and satisfactory appearances on both 
sides. We could not abandon the truth of 
the miracles, because we saw them. Could 
we give them up, we should determine on 
a positive rejection, and our minds would 
find repose in absolute infidelity. But as 
the case stands it is scepticism. Tliere is 
nothing hke it in any other department of 
inquiry. We can appeal to no actual ex- 
ample; but a student of natural science may 
be made to understand the puzzle, when 
we ask him, how he would act, if the ex- 
periment, which he conducts under the most 
perfect sameness of circumstance^ were to 
land him in opposite results? He would 
vary and repeat his experiments. He would 
try to detect the inconsistency, and would 
rejoice, if he at last found that the difficulty 
lay in the errors of his own observation, 
and not in the inexplicable nature of the 
subject All this he would do in anxious 
and repeated endeavours, before he inferred 
that nature persevered in no law, and thai 
that constancy, which isihe foundation of 
all science, was perpetuany broke in upon 
by the most capricious and unlooked foi 
appearances, before he would abandon him- 
self to scepticism, and pronounce philoso- 
phy to be an impossible attainment. 

It is our part to imitate this example. Il 
Jesus Christ has, on the one hand, performed 
miracles, and sustained in the w^hole tenoi 
of his history the character of a prophet 
and, on the other hand, asserted to be tru€ 
what we undeniably know to be a false- 
hood, this is a dilemma which we are calleid 
upon to resolve by every principle, that car 
urge the human mind in the pursuit oi 
lifairal inquiry. It is not enough to say 
that the phenomena in question do not fsd! 
within the dominion of philosophy ; and we 
therefore leave them as a fair exercise an 
amusement to conmientators. Th(^ mathe- 
matician may say, and has said the same 
thing of the moralist, yet there are moralists 
in the world who will prosecute their speou 
lations in spite of him ; and what is more, 
there are men who take a wider 8ur\'ey 
than either, who rise above these profes- 
sional prejudices, and will allow that, in 
each department of inquiry, the subjects 
which offer are entitled to a candid and re- 
spectful consideration. The naturalist ma> 
pronounce the same rapid judgment upon 
the difficulties of the theologian; yet there 
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ever wiD be theologiaiifl who feel a peculiar 
interert in their suSject; and we trust that 
there erer will be men, with a higher grasp 
of fflind than either the mere theologian, or 
die mere naturalist, who are ready to ac- 
knowledge the claims of truth in every 
qmrter, — ^who are superior to that narrow 
ooQtempt, which has made such an unhappy 
lod malignant separation among the differ- 
ent orders of scientific men, — who will ex- 
amine the evidences of the Gospel liistor^, 
MDdj if they are found to be sufficient, will 
Tiev the miracles of our Saviour with the 
■Be liberal and philosophic curiosity with 
vliidi they would contemplate any grand 
phoomenoD in the moral history of the 
nedes. If there really appears, on the face 
tf thui investigation, to be such a difficulty 
M the one in question, a philosopher of the 
onler we are now describing will make 
mny an anxious effort to extricate him- 
idf ; he will not soon acquiesce in a sccp- 
tidfln, of which there is no other example 
infte wide field of human speculation; he 
win either make out the msufficiency of 
die historical evidence, or prove that the 
ftWiood ascribed to Jesus Christ has no 
OBlence. He will try to dispose of one of 
the terms of the alleged contradiction, be- 
ibie he can prevail upon himself to admit 
bodi,and d^ver his mind to a state of un- 
eeminty most painful to those who respect 
tnrth in all her departments. 

We offer the above obser^'ations, not so 
Buvh for the purpose of doing away a dif- 
ficulty which we conscientiously believe to 
bfe no existenoi^ as for the purpose of 
oponnp the rapid, careless, and unphiloso- 
phical procedure of some enemies to the 
Ouistian argument. They, in the first in- 
Raooe, take ap the rapid assmnption, that 
lesQs Christ has, either through himself, 
or his immediate disciples, made an asser- 
tioD as to the antiquity of the globe, which, 
tpoD the faith of their geological specula- 
tNtt^ they know to be a falsehood. After 
litTing fastened this strain upon the sub- 
ject (3" the testimony, they by one sum- 
nary act of the understanding, lay aside all 
ibe external evidence for the miracles and 
ffueral character of our Saviour. They 
«iU not wait to be told, that this evidence 
^ i distinct subject of examination ; and 
^^sai if actually attended to, it will be foimd 
WQch stronger than the evidence of any 
^^ fact or history which has come down 
io us in the written memorials of past ages. 
If te evidence is to be rejected it must be 
rejected on its oa^ti proper grounds ; but if 
>^ positive testimony, and all sound reason- 
ing upon human affairs, go to establish it, 
^n the existence of such proof is a plie- 
Bomenon which remains to be accounted 
far. and must ever stand in the way of 
poitivc infidelity. Until we dispose of it, 
vt ean carry our opposition to the claims 
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of our religion no farther than to the length 
of an ambiguous and midway scepticism. 
By adopting a decisive infid^ity, we re* 
jcct a testimony, which, of all- others, haa 
come down to us in the most perfect and 
unsuspicious form. We lock up a source 
of evidence, which is often repaired tp in 
other questions of science and history. 
We cut off the authority of principles^ 
which, if once exploded, will not terminate 
in the solitary mischief of darkening and^ 
destroying our theology, but will shed a' 
baleful uncertainty over many of the most 
interesting speculations on which the hu- 
man mind can expatiate. 

Even admitting, then, this single objec- 
tion in the subject of our Saviour's testi- 
mony, the whole length to which we can le- 
gitimately carry the objection is scepticism, 
or that dilemma of the mind into which it 
is thrown by two contradictory appear- 
ances. This is the unavoidable result of 
admitting both terms in the alleffed con- 
tradiction. Upon the strength of all the 
reasoning which has hitherto occupied us, 
we challenge the infidel to dispose of the 
one term, which lies in the strength of the 
historical evidence. But in different ways, 
we may dispose of the other which lies in 
the alleged falsehood of our Saviour's testi- 
mony. We may deny the truth of the 
geological speculation; nor is it necessary 
to be an accomplished geologist, that we 
may be warranted to deny it. We appeal 
to the speculations of the geologists them- 
selves. They neutralize one another, and 
leave us in possession of free ground for 
the informations of the Old Testament. 
Our imaginations have been much regaled 
by the brilliancy of their speculations, but 
they are so opposite to each other, that we 
now cease to be impressed by their evi- 
dence. But there are other ways of dis- 
posing of the supposed falsehood of our 
Saviour's testimony. Does he really as- 
sert what has been called the Mosaidu an- 
tiquity of the world? It is true that he 
gives his distinct testimony to the divine 
legation of Moses ; but does Moses ever say. 
that when Grod created the heavens ana 
the earth, he did more at the time alluded 
to than transform them out of previously 
existing materials ? Or does he ever say, 
that there was not an interval of many 
ages between the first act of creation, de- 
scribed in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed 
at the beginning; and those more detailed 
operations, the account of which commen- 
ces at the second verse, and which are de- 
scribed to us as hiiving been performed in 
so many days ? Or, finally, does he ever 
make us to understand, that the genealogies 
of man went any farther than to fix the 
antiquity of tlic species, and, of conse- 
quence, that they left the antiquity of the 
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globe a free sabjjectlbr the speculations of 
philosophers ?"Tl^e do not pledge our- 
selves for the truth of one or all of these 
fluppositioAS. Nor is it necessary that we 
should. It is enouj|rh that any of them is 
infinitely more rational than the rejection 
of Christianity in the face of its historical 



evidence. This historical evidence 
mains in all the obstinacy of experimental 
and well-attested facts; and as there are so 
many ways of expunging the other term 
in the alleged contradiction we appeal to 
every enlightened reader, if it is at all can- 
did or phifosophical to sufier it to stand. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
On the Internal Evidence, and the (Hfjectians of Deietieal Infidels* 



There is another species of evidence for 
Christianity, which we have not yet noticed, 
— what is commonly called the internal 
evidence, consisting of those proofs that 
Christianity is a dispensation from heaven, 
which are founded upon the nature of its 
doctrines, and the character of the dispen- 
sation itself. The term 'internal evi- 
dence'* may be made, indeed, to take up 
more than this. We may take up the New 
Testament as a human composition, and 
without any reference to its subsequent 
history, or to the direct and external testi- 
monies by which it is supported. We 
may collect from the performance itself 
such marks of truth and honesty, as entitle 
us to conclude, that the human agents em- 
ployed in the construction of this book 
were men of veracity and principle. This 
argument has already been resorted to, and 
a very substantial argument it is. It is of 
frequent application in questions of gene- 
ral criticism; and upon its authority alone 
many of the writers of past times have 
been admitted into credit, and many have 
been condemned as unworthy of it. The 
numerous and correct alhisions to the cus- 
toms and institutions, and other statistics of 
the age in which the pieces of the New 
Testament profess to have been written, 
give evidence of their antiquity. The art- 
less and undesigned way in which these 
allusions are interwoven with the whole 
history, impresses upon us the perfect sim- 
plicity of the autliors, and the total al^scnce 
of every wish or intention to palm an im- 
posture upon the world. And there is such 
a thing too as a general air of authenticity, 
which, however difficult to resolve into 
particulars, gives a very claso and power- 
fid impression of truth to the narrative. 
There is nothing fanciful in this species of 
internal evidence. It carries in it all the 
certainty of experience, and experience 
too upon a familiar and well-known sub- 
ject, — the characters of lionesty in the 
written testimony of our fellow men. We 
are often called upon in private and every- 
day life to exercise our judgment upon the 
spoken testimony of others, and we both 



feel and understand the powerAil evidence 
which lies in the tone, tne manner, the cir- 
cumstantiality, the number, the agreement 
of- the witnesses, and the consistency of all 
the particulars wi^ what we already know 
from other sources of information. Now 
it is undeniable, that all those marks which 
give evidence and credibility to spoken 
testimony, may also exist to a very impres- 
sive degree in written testimony; ana the 
argument founded u{>on them, so far from 
being fanciful or illegitimate, has the sane- 
tion of a principle which no philosopher 
will refuse ; the experience of the hmnan 
mind on a subject on which it is mueh ex- 
ercised, and which lies completely within 
the range of its observation. 

We cannot say so much, however, for 
the other species of mtemal evidence, that 
which is founded upon the reasonableneei 
of the doctrmes, or the agreement which is 
conceived to subsist between the nature of 
the Christian religion and the character of 
the Supreme Being. We have experience 
of man, but we have no experience of God. 
We can reason upon the procedure of 
man in given circumstances, Inecause this is 
an accessible subject, and comes under the 
cognizance of observation; but we cannot 
reason on the procedure ofthe Almighty in 
given circumstances. This is an inaccessible 
subject and comes not within the limits of 
direct and personal observation. The one,' 
like the scale, and compass, and measure- 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton, will lead you on 
safe and firm footing to the true economy of 
the heavens; the oUier, like the ether and 
whirlpools, and unfounded imaginations of 
Des Cartes, will not only lead y.ou to miscon- 
ceive that economy, but to maintain a stub- 
bom opposition to the only competent evi- 
dence that can be offered upon the subject 

We feel that in thus disclaiming all sup- 
port from what is commonly understood 
by the internal evidence, we do not follow 
the general example of those who have 
^vritten on the Deistical controversy. Take 
up Loland's performance, and it will be 
found that one half of his discussion is ex- 
pended upon the reasonableness of the doe- 
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VmMf and in asserting the validity of the 
argnioent which is founded upon that rea- 
•ooahieneas. It would save a vast deal of 
eoDtroyersy, if it could be proved that all 
this ia superfluous and uncalled for; that 
upon the authority of the proofs already 
insisted on, the New Testament must be re- 
ceired as a revelation from heaven; and 
thit, instead of sitting in judgment over ii, 
Dolhing remains on our part but an act of 
unreserved submission to all the doctrine 
and information which it offers to us. It is 
eonoeived, that in this way the general ar- 
gument might be made to assume a more 
powerful and impressive aspect; and the 
defence of Christianity be more accommo- 
dMed to the spirit and philosophy of the 
tines. 

Siooe the spiiit of Lord Bacon's philoso- 
phy began to be rightly understood, the 
leienoe of external nature has advanced 
lilh a rapidity unexampled in the history 
of all former ages. 'Hie great axiom of his 
philosophy is so simple in its nature, and 
n undeniable in its evidence, that it is 
Monjshing how philosophers were so late 
in acknowledging it, or in being directed by 
iliiuthority. It is more than two thousand 
jcari since the phenomena of external na- 
ture were objects of liberal curiosity to 
ipeculative and intelligent men. Yet two 
eenturies have scarcely elapsed since the 
tnie path of investigation htis l)ccn rightly 
pursued, and steadily persevered in ; since 
ihe evidence of experience has been re- 
edved as p^mount to every other evi- 
dence, or, in other words, since philosophers 
have agreed that the only way to leurn t)ie 
magnitude of an object is to mciisurc it, the 
only way to learn its tangible properties is 
to touch it, and the only way to learn its 
risible properties is to look at it 

Nothing can be more safe or more infal- 
libie than the procedure of the inductive 
philoBOphy as applied to the phenomena of 
cztemaj nature. It is the eye, or the ear- 
witneaa of every thing which it records. It 
tB at liberty to classify appearances, but 
iben in the work of classifymg, it must be 
directed only by observation. It may group 
phenomena according to their resemblances. 
It may express these resemblances in words, 
aod announce them to the world in the form 
of general laws. Yet such is the hardihood 
of the inductive pliilosophy, that though a 
single well-attested fact should overturn a 
vk^le system, that fact must be admitted. 
K single experiment is often made to cut 
short the finest process of generalization, 
however painful and humihating the sacri- 
fice; and though a theory, the most simple 
and magnificent that ever charmed the eye 
of an enthusiast, was on the eve of emerg- 
ing from it. 

In submitting, then, to the rules of the 
inductiTe philosophy, we do not deny that 
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certain sacrifices must be made, and some 
of the most urgent properties of the mind 
put under severe restraint and regulation. 
The human mind feels restless and dissatis- 
fied under the anxieties of ignorance. It 
longs for the repose of conviction ; and to 
gain this repose, it will often rather pre- 
cipitate its conclusions, than wait for the 
tardy lights of observatiun and experii^cnt 
There is sucli a thing, too, as the love of 
simplicity and system — a prejudice of th*e 
understanding, which disposes it to include 
all the phenomena of nature under a few 
sweeping generalitii>s — an indolence, which 
loves to repose on the beauties of a theory, 
rather than encounter the fatiguing detail 
of its evidences — a painful reluctance to the 
admission of facts, which, however true, 
break in upon the majestic simplicity that 
we would fain ascribe to the laws and opera- 
tions of the universe. 

Now, it is the glory of Lord Bacon's phi- 
losophy, to have achieved a victory over 
all these delusions; to have disciplined the 
minds of its votaries into an entire submis- 
sion to evidence; tu have trained them up 
in a kind of steady coldness to all the splen- 
dour and magnificence of theory, and taught 
them to follow, with unfaultering step, 
wherever the sure though humble path of 
experiment may lead them. 

To justify the cautious procedure of the 
inductive philosophy, nothing more is ne- 
cessary tlmn to take a view of the actual 
powers and circumstances of humanity; of 
the entire ignorance of man when he comes 
into the world, and of the steps by which 
that ignorance is enlightened; of the nu- 
merous errors into which he is misled the 
moment he ceases to observe, and begins to 
presume or to excogitate ; of the actual his- 
tory of science ; its miserable progress, so 
long as categories and principles retained 
their ascendency in the schools; and the 
splendour and rapidity of its triumphs, so 
soon as man understood that he was nothing 
more than the disciple of Nature, and must 
take his lesson as Nature offers it to him. 

What is true of the science of external 
nature, holds equally true of the s(!ience 
and phenomena of mind. On this subject, 
too, the presumptuous ambition of man car- 
ried him far from the sober path of experi- 
mental inquiry. He conceived that his 
business was not to observe, but to specu- 
late; to construct s^^stems rather than con- 
sult his own experience and the experience 
of others; to collect the materials of his 
tlieory, not from tlie history of observed 
facts, but from a set of assumed and excogi- 
tated principles. Now the same observa- 
tions apply to this department of inquiry. 
We must admit to bo true, not what we 
presume, but what we find to be so. Wc 
must restrain the enterprises of fancy. A 
law of the human mind m\\a\ be ori\.7 ^ 
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lariesof weUrauthenticatcd facts, reduced to 
one general description, or grouped togetiier 
Vnder some general points of resemblance. 
The business of the moral as well as of the 
natural philosopher is not to assert what he 
excogitates, but to record what he observes ; 
not to amuse himself with the speculations 
of fancy, but to describe phenomena as he 
sees or as he feels them. This is the busi- 
ness of the moral as well as of the natural 
inquirer. We must extend the application 
of Lord Bacon's principles to moral and 
metaphysical subjects. It was long before 
this application was recognized, or acted 
upon by philosophers. Many of the conti- 
nental speculations are still infected with 
the presumptuous a pfiori spirit of the old 
schools; though the writings of Reid and 
Stewart have contributed much to chase 
away this spirit from the metaphysics of 
oar own country, and to bring the science 
of mind, as well as matter, under the entire 
dominion of the inductive philosophy. 

These general observations we conceive 
to be a most direct and applicable introduc- 
tion to that part of the subject which is 
before us. In discussing the evidence of 
Christianity, all Uiat we ask of our reader 
is to bring along with him the same sober 
and inductive spirit, that is now deemed so 
necessary in the prosecution of the other 
sciences; to abandon every system of the- 
ology, that is not supported by evidence, 
however much it may gratify his taste, or 
regale his imagination, and to admit any 
qrstcm of theology, that is supported by 
evidence, however repugnant to nis feelings 
or his prejudices; to make conviction, in 
fad, paramount to inclination, or to fancy; 
and to maintain, tlirough the whole process 
of the investigation, that strength and in- 
trepidity of character, which will follow 
wherever the light of argument may con- 
duct him, though it should land him in con- 
dusions the most nauseous and unpalatable. 

We have no time to enter into causes ; 
but the fact is undeniable. Many pliiloso- 
phers of the present day are disposed to 
nauseate eveiy thing connected with the- 
ology. They associate something low and 
ignoble with the prosecution of it. They 
re^^ard it, as not a fit subject for liberal in- 
quiry. They turn away from it with dis- 
gust, as one of the humblest departments 
of literary exertion. We do not say that 
they reject its evidences, but they evade the 
investigation of them. They feel no con- 
viction ; not because they have established 
the fallacy of a single argument, but be- 
cause they entertain a general dislike at the 
subject, and will not attend to it. Tliey 
love to expatiate in the more kindred fields 
of science or elegant literature ; and while 
the most respeetful caution, and humility, 
and steadiness, are seen to preside over 
eviry ^department of moral and physical I 



investigation^ theology is the only gubjeel 
that is suffered to remain the victim of pre- 
judice, and of a contempt the most unjust, 
and the most unpliilosophical. 

We do not speak of this feeling as an 
impiety ; we speak of it as an offence against 
the principles of just speculation. We do 
not speak of it as it allures the heart from 
the influence of religion ; we speak of ft as 
it allures the understanding from the influ- 
ence of evidence and truth. In a word, we 
are not preaching against it; we reason 
against it. We contend that it is a trans- 
gression against the rules of the inductive 
philosophy. All that we want is, the ap- 
plication of Lord Bacon's principles to the 
investigation before us ; and as the influ- 
ence of prejudice and disgust is banished 
from every other department of inquirv, 
we conceive it fair that it should be banish- 
ed from theology also, and that our sub- * 
ject should have the common advantage of 
a hearing, — where no partiality of the heart 
or fancy is admitted, and no other influ- 
ence acknowledged than the influence of 
evidence over the convictions of tlie under- 
standing. 

Let us therefore endeavour to evince the 
success and felicity with which Lord Ba- 
con's principles may be applied to the in- 
vestigation before us. 

According to Bacon, man is Ignorant of 
every thing antecedent to observation ; and 
there is not a single department of inquiry, 
in which he does not err the moment that he 
abandons it. It is true that the greater 
part of every individual's knowledge is de- 
rived immediately from testimony ; but it 
is only from testimony that brings home 
to his conviction the observation of others. 
Still it is observation which lies at Uie 
bottom of his knowledge. Still it is man 
taking his lesson from the actual condition 
of the tiling which he contemplates ; a con- 
dition that is altogether independent of his 
will, and which no speculation of his can 
modify or destroy. There is an ol»tinacy 
in the processes of nature, which he can- 
not controiil. He must follow it The 
construction of a system should not be a 
creative, but an imitative process, which 
admits nothing but what evidence assures 
us to be true, and is founded only on the 
lessons of experience. It is not by the ex- 
ercise of a sublime and speculative inge- 
nuity that man arrives at tnith. It isby 
letting himself down to the dnidgery of 
observation. It is by descending to the 
sober work of seeing, and feeling, and ex- 
perimenting. Wherever, in short, he has 
not had the benefit of his own observation, 
or the observation of others brought home 
to his conviction by credible testimony, 
there he is ignorant. 

This is found to hold true, even in those 
sciences where the oojccts of inquiry are 
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the moat Ikmiliar and the most accessible. 
Befive the right method of philosophising 
«M acted upon, how grossly did philoso- 
jibefs misinterpret the phenomena of ex- 
lenial nature, when a steady perseverance 
m the path of obeervation could have led 
ihem to infallible certainty ! How misled 
ia their conception of every thing around 
tboD, when, instead of making use of their 
HueSy they delivered themselves up to 
the exercises of a solitary abstraction, and 
thought to explain every thing by the fan- 
taitic pla^ of unmeaning terms, and ima- 
fiiiiry pnnciples ! And, when at last set 
on the right path of discovery, how totally 
different were the results of actual observa- 
tion, from those systems which antiquity 
had rendered venerable, and the authority 
of great names had recommended to the 
acquiescence of many centuries! This 
proves that even in the most familiar sub- 
jects, man knows every thing by observa- 
tion, and is ignorant of every thing without 
it; and that he cannot advance a single 
Ibocstep in the acquirement of truth, till he 
bid adieu to the delusions of theory, and 
Aemly refuse indulgence to its fondest an- 
ticipations. 

Thus, there is both a humihty and a har- 
dihood in the philosophical temper. They 
are the same in principle, thouch different 
in di^lay. The first is founded on a sense 
of ignorance, and disposes the mind of the 
philosopher to pay the most respectful at- 
tention to every thing that is oficred in the 
shape of evidence. The second consists in 
a determined purpose to reject and to sacri- 
fice ever>' thin^ that offers to oppose the 
influence of evidence, or to set itself up 
against its legitimate and well-established 
eooclusions. In the ethereal whirlpools of 
Des Cartes, we see a transgression against 
the humility of the philosophical character. 
It IS the presumption of knowledge on a 
■ubject, where the total want of observation 
•bcmld have confined him to the modesty 
of ignorance. In the Newtonian system of 
the world, we see both humility and hardi- 
hood. Sir Isaac commences his investiga- 
tion with all the modesty of a respectful 
laquirer. His is the docility of a scholar, 
who is sensible that he has all to learn. He 
takes his lesson as experience offers it to 
him, and yields a passive obedience to the 
Authority of this great schoolmaster. It is 
.■n his obstinate adherence to tlie truth 
which his master has given him, that the 
hardihood of the philosophical character 
t^-i^ms to appear. We see him announce, 
Ti'ith entire confidence, both the fact and its 
legitimate consequences. We sec him not 
deterred by the singularity of his conchi- 
sions, and quite unmindful of that host of 
■itipathies which the reigning taste and 
philosophy of the times mustered up to op- 
pose him. We see him resisting the in- 



fluence of every authority, but the authority 
of experience. We see tnat the beauty of 
the old system had no power to charm him 
from that process of investi|[ation by which 
he destroyed it We see him sitting upon 
its merits with the severity of a Judge, un- 
moved by all those graces of simplicity and 
map^nificence which the sublime geniu^ of 
its mventor had thrown around it. 

We look upon these two constituents of 
the philosophical temper, as forming the 
best preparation for finally terminating in 
the decided Christian. In appreciating the 
pretensions of Christianity, there is a call 
both upon the humility and the hardihood 
of every inquirer ; the humility which feels 
its own ignorance, and submits without re- 
serve to whatever, comes before it in the 
shape of authentic and well-established evi- 
dence ; and the hardihood, which sacrifices 
every taste and every prejudice at the shrine 
of conviction^ which defies the scorn of a 
pretended philosophy, which is not asham- 
ed of a profession that some conceive to be 
degraded by the homage of the superstitious 
vulgar, which can bring down its mind Co 
the homeliness of the Gospel, and renounce, 
without a sigh, all that is elegant, ana 
splendid, and fascinating, m the specula- 
tions of moralists. In attending to the com- 
plexion of the Christian argument, we are 
widely mistaken, if it is not precisely that 
kind of argument which will be most readily 
admitted by those whose minds have been 
trained to the soundest habits of philosophi- 
cal investigation ; and if that spirit of cau- 
tious and sober-minded inquiry to which 
modem sci(aice stands indebted for all her 
triumphs, is not the very identical spirit 
which leads us to ** cast down all our lofty 
imaginations, and to bring every thought 
into the captivity of the obedience of 
Christ" 

On entering into any d(>partment of in- 
quiry, the best preparation is that docility 
of mind which is founded on a sense of our 
total ignorance of the subject : and nothing 
is looked upon as more unphilosophicm 
than the temerity of that a pHoH spirit, 
which disposes many to presume befon; 
they investigate. But if we admit the total 
ignorance of man antecedent to observa- 
tion, even in those sciences where the ob- 
jects of inquiry are the nearest and the 
most familiar, we will be more ready to 
admit his total ignorance of those subjects 
which are more remote and more inacces- 
sible. If caution and modesty be esteemed 
so philosophical, even when employed in 
that little field of investigation which comes 
within the range of our senses ; why should 
they not be esteemed philosophical when 
employed on a subject so vast, so awful, so 
remote from direct and personal obsena- 
tion, as the government of God? ITiere 
can be nothing so completely above uft^ wvd 
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beyond as, as Uie plans of the Infinite Mind, 
which extend to all time, and embrace all 
worlds. There is no subject to which the 
cautious and humble spirit of Lord Bacon's 
philosophy is more applicable ; nor can we 
conceive .a more glaring rebellion against 
the authority of his maxims, than for the 

■ behigs of a aay to sit in judgment upon the 
Eternal, and apply their paltnr experience 
.fi} the counsels of his high and unfathomar 
j^le wisdom. We do not speak of it as im- 
pious; we speak of it as unphilosophical. 

' We are not bringing the decrees of the or- 
thodox to bear against it ; we are bringing 
the principles of our modern and enlight- 
ened schools. We are applying the very 
same principles to a system of theism, that 
we would do to a system of geology. Both 
may regale the fancy with the grandeur 
of their contemplations; both may re- 
ceive embellishment from the genius and 
imagination of their inventors; both may 
carry us along with the powers of a capti- 
vating eloquence. Biit all this is not enough 
to satisfy the severe and scrupulous spirit 
of the modern philosophy. Give us facts. 
Give us appearances. Show us how, from 
the experience of a life or a century, you 
can draw a legitimate conclusion so bound- 
less in its extent, and by which you propose 
to fix down both the processes of a remote 
antiquity, and the endless progressions 
either of nature or of providence m future 
ages. Are there any historical documents? 
Any memorials of the experience of past 
times '? On a question of such magnitude, 
we would esteem the recorded observations 
of some remote age to be peculiarly valua- 
ble, and worth all the ingenuity and elo- 
quence which a philosopher could bestow 
on the limited experience of one or two 
generations. A process of geology may 
take millions of years before it reaches its 
accomplishment. It is impossible that we 
can collect the law or the character of this 
process from the experience of a single 
century, which does not furnish us one 
single step in this vast and immeasurable 
progression. We look as far as we can 
into a distant antiquity, and take hold with 
avidity of any authentic document, by 
which we can ascertain a single fact to 
guide and to enlighten us in this interesting 
speculation. The same caution is necessary 
in the subject before us. The administra- 
tion of the Supreme Being is coeval with 
the first purposes of liis uncreated mind, and 
it points to eternity. The Ufe of man is but 
a point in that progress, to which we see 
no end, and can assign no beginning. We 
are not able to collect the law or the cha- 
racter of this administration from an expe- 
rience so momentary. We therefore cast 
an eye on the history of past times. We 
examine every document which comes be- 
fore us. We compare all the moral phe- 



nomena which can be collected from the 
narratives of antiquity. We seize with 
avidity every record of the manifestations 
of Providence, every fact which can en^ 
lighten the ways of God to man ; and we 
would esteem it a deviation from the right 
spirit and temper of philosophical inveiti- 
gation, were we to suffer l^e crude or 
fanciful speculations of our own limited 
experience to take a precedency over the 
authentic informations of history. 

But this is not all. Our experienQe is not 
only limited in point of time; it is also 
limited in point of extent. To assign the 
character of the divine administration from 
thelittle that offers itself to the notice of 
our own personal experience, would be iar 
more abeurd than to infer the history and 
character of the kingdom from the historf 
and character of our own family. Vain is 
the attempt to convey in language what the 
most powerful imagination sinks under; 
how small the globe, and '^ all which it in- 
herits," is in the immensity of creation! 
How humble a comer in the immeasurable 
fields of nature and of providence ! If the 
whole visible creation were to be swept 
away, we think of the dark and awful soli- 
tude which it would leave behind it in the 
unpeopled regions of space. But to i mind 
that could take in the whole, and throw a 
wide survey over the innumerable worlds 
which roll beyond the ken of the human 
eye, there would be no blank, and the uni- 
verse of God would appear a scene as goodlv 
and majestic as ever. Now it is the ad- 
ministration of this God that we sit in judg- 
ment upon; the counsels of Him, whose 
wisdom and energy are of a kind so inex- 
plicable; whom no magnitude can over- 
power, whom no littleness can escape^ 
whom no variety can bewilder ; who gives 
vegetation to every blade of grass, and 
moves every particle of blood which cir- 
culates through the veins of the minuteel 
animal ; and all this by the same omnipotent 
arm that is abroad upon the universe, and 
presides in high authority over the destiny 
of all worlds. 

It is impossible not to mingle the moral 
impressions of piety with such a contempla- 
tion. But suppose these impressions to be 
excluded, that ihe whole may be reduced 
to a matter of abstract and unfeeling inteUi- 
gcnce. The question under consideration 
is, How far the experience of man can lead 
him to any certain conclusions, as to the 
character of the divine administration; if ii 
does lead him to some certain conclusions, 
then in the spirit of the Baconian philoso- 
phy, he will apply these conclusions to the 
information derived from other sources; 
and they will of course affect, or destroy, 
or confirm the credibility of that informa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it appears 
that cxi)eriencp gives no light, no oirec- 
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turn OQ the subject, then, in the very same 
spirit he will submit his mind as a blank 
suffice to an the positive information 
wbjeh comes to it from any other quar- 
ter. We take our lesson as it comes to 
D^ provided we are satisfied beforehand, 
that it comes from a source which is au- 
Umtic. We set up no presumptions of our 
own against the authority of the unques- 
tionable evidence that we have met with, 
and reject all the suggestions which our de- 
fective experience can furnish, as the follies 
of a rash and fanciful speculation. 

Now, let it be observed, that the great 
strength of the Christian argument lies in 
the lustorical evidence for the truth of the 
Gospd narrative. In disicussing the light 
of this evidence, we wtdk b v the light of ex- 
perience. We assign the degree of weight 
that is due to the testimony of the first 
Christians upon the observed principles of 
human nature. We do not step beyond 
the cautious procedure of Lord Bacon's 
phikMophy. We keep within the safe and 
eenain limits of experimental truth. We 
believe the testimony of the apostles, be- 
eanse, from what we know of the human 
character, it is impossible that men in theur 
eireumstances could have persevered as 
tibty did in the assertion of a falsehood ; it 
ii impossible that they could have imposed 
this laiaehood upon such a multitude of fol- 
k>wers; it is impossible that they could 
have escaped detection, surrounded as they 
were by a host of enemies, so eager and so 
ueiermmed in their resentments. On this 
kind of argument we are quite at home. 
ITiere is no theory, no assumption. We 
fi2el every inch of the ground we are tread- 
ing upon. The degree of credit that should 
be annexed to the testimony of the apostles, 
isalt«)gether a question of experience. Every 
principle which we apply towards the de- 
cision of this question is fomided upon ma- 
terials which lie before us, and are every 
day within the reach of observation. Our 
belief in the testimony of the apostles, is 
iuanded upon our experience of human na- 
ture and hum;m affairs. In the whole process 
cpf the inquiry, we never wander from that 
5-ire. though humble pcith, which has been 
pointei out to us by the great master of 
>hili>sophi.«inr;. We never cjist off the au- 
ihoriiy of those maxims which have been 
fjund in ever>' other department of know- 
isi2': t> bo sounii and infallible. We never 
*Ji.Ti:r assamjjtion to Uikf^ llie precedency 
<*f otiser\'ation, or abandon that safe and 
certain mode of investigation, which is the 
only one .suited to the real mediocrity of 
uur pciwen*. 

Ii appears to U3, that the disciples of the 
infidel philosophy have n^versed this pro- 
oetea. They take'a loftier flight. You sel- 
dom fiikd them upon the ground of the 
hi^iirical evidence. It is not in general, 



upon the weight, or the nature of human 
testimony, that they venture to pronounce 
on the credibility of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is on the character of that revela- 
tion itself. It is on what they conceive to 
be the absurdity of its doctrines. It is be- 
cause they see something in the nature or 
dispensation of Christianity^ which thffV 
think disparaging to the attributes of Goa,; 
and not agreeable to that line of proceeding 
which the Almighty should observe in the 
government of his creatures. Rousseau ex- 
presses his astonishment at the strength of 
the historical testimony ; so strong, that the 
inventor of the narrative appeared to him 
to be more miraculous than the hero. But 
the absurdities of this said revelation are 
sufficient in his mind to bear down the 
whole weight of its direct and external evi- 
dences. There was something in Uie doc- 
trines of the New Testament repulsive to 
the taste and the imagination, and perhaps 
even to the convictions of this interesting 
enthusiast. He could not reconcile them 
with his pre-established conceptions of the 
divine character and mode of operation. 
To submit to these doctrines, he behoved to 
surrender that theism, which the powers of 
his ardent mind had wrought up into a 
most beautiful and delicious spe^lation. 
Such a sacrifice was not to be made. It 
was too painful. It would have taken away 
from him, what every mind of genius and 
sensibility esteems to be the highest of all 
luxuries. It would destroy a system, which 
had all that is fair and magnificent to re- 
commend it, and mar the gracefulness of 
that fine intellectual picture, on which this 
wonderful man had bestowed all the em- 
bellishments of feeling, and fancy, and elo- 
quence. 

In as far, then, as we can judge of the 
conduct of man in given circumstances, we 
would pass a favourable sentence upon the 
testimony of the apostles. But, says the 
Deist, I judge of the conduct of God ; and 
what the apostles tell me of him is so oppo- 
site to that judgment, that I discredit their 
testimony. The question at issue between 
us is, shall we admit the testimony of the 
apostles, upon the application of principles 
founded on observation, and as certain as is 
our experience of human afTuirs ? Or, shall 
we reject that testimony upon the applica- 
tion of principles that are altogether beyond 
the range of observation, and as doubtful 
and imperfect in their nature, as is our ex- 
perience of the counsels of heaven ? In the 
first argument there is no assumption. We 
are competent to judge of the behaviour of 
man in given circumstances. This is a sub- 
ject completely accessible to observation. 
The second argument is founded upon as- 
sumption entirely- We are not competent 
to judge of the conduct of the Almighty in 
given circumstances. Here we are ^xe- 
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eluded, b^ the nature of the subject, from 
the benent of observation. There is no an- 
tecedent experience to guide or lo enlighten 
us. It is not right, for man to assume what 
is rig^t| or proper, or natural for the Al- 
mighty to do. It is not in the mere spirit 
of piety that we say so; it is in the spirit 
of the soundest experimental philosophv. 
The argufnent of the Christian is precisely 
what the maxims of Lord Bacon would dis- 
pose us to acquiesce in. The argument of 
the infidel is precisely thi^t argument which 
the same maxims would dispose us to re- 
ject ; and when put by the side of the Chris- 
tian argument, it appears as crude and as 
unphiiosophical as do the ingenious specu- 
lations of the schoolmen, when set in oppo- 
sition to the rigour, and evidence, and pre- 
cisioD, which reign in every department of 
modem science. 

The application of Lord Bacon's philoso- 
phy to ttie study of external nature was a 
happy epoch in the history of physical sci- 
ence. It is not long since this application 
has been extended to the study of moral 
and intellectual phenomena. All that we 
contend for is, that our subject should have 
the benefit of the same application ; and we 
count it hard while, in every other depart- 
ment of inquiry, a respect for truth is found 
sufiicient to repress the appetite for sys- 
tem-building, that theology, the loftiest and 
most inaccessible of all the sciences, should 
still remain infected with a spirit so ex- 
ploded, and so unphiiosophical; and that 
the fancy, and theory, and unsupported 
speculation, so current among the Deists 
and demi-infidels of the day. should be held 
paramount to the authority of facts, which 
have come down to us with a weight of 
evidence and testimony, that is quite unex- 
ampled in the history of ancient times. 

What is science, but a record of observed 
phenomena, grouped together according to 
certain points of resemblance, which have 
been suggested by an actual attention to 
the phenomena themselves? We never 
think of questioning the existence of the 
phenomena, after we have demonstrated the 
genuineness and authenticity of the record. 
After this is demonstrated, the singular or 
unexpected nature of the phenomena is not 
miffered to weaken their credibility, — a credi- 
bility which can only l>e destroyed by the 
authority of our own personal observation, or 
some other record possessed of equal or supe- 
rior pretensions. But in none of the inductive 
sciences is it in the power uf a student to 
verify every thing by his own personal ob- 
servation. He must put up with the ob- 
servations of others, brought home to the 
convictions of his own mind by creditable 
testimony. In the science of geology, this 
is eminently the case. In a science of such 
extent, our principles must be in part 
founded upon the observition« of others, 



transmitted to us from a distaiit country. 
And in a science, the processes of whidi 
are so lengthened in point of time, our prin- 
ciples should also in part be founded on the 
observations of others, transmitted to ns 
from a remote antiquity. Any observations 
of our own are so limited, both in point of 
space and of time, that we never think of 
opposing their authority to the evidence 
which is laid before us. Our whole attention 
is directed to the validity of the record ; and 
the moment that this validity is established, 
we hold it incumbent upon us to submit 
our minds to the entire and unmodified 
impression of the testimony contained in it 
Now, all that we ask is, that the same pro- 
cess of investigation be observed in theolo- 
gy, which is held to be so sound and so le- 
gitimate in other sciences. In a science of 
such extent^ as to embrace the wide domain of 
moral and intelligent nature, we feel the lit- 
tleness of that range to which our own pe^ 
sonal observations are confined. We snail 
be glad, not merely of the informatioa 
transmitted to us from a distant countiy, 
but of the authentic information transmit- 
ted to us by any other order of beings, m 
some distant and unknown part of the crea- 
tion. In a science, too, which has for its 
object the lengthened processes of the di- 
vine administration, we should like, if any 
record of past times could enable us to ex- 
tend our observations beyond the limits of 
our own ephemeral experience ; and if there 
are any events of a former age possessed 
of such a peculiar and decisive character, 
as would help us to some satisfactory con- 
clusion in this greatest and most interesting 
of the sciences. 

On a subject so much above us and be- 
yond us, we would never think of opposing 
any preconceptions to the evidence of hk- 
tory. We would maintain the humility of 
the inductive spirit. We would cast about 
for facts, and events and appearances. We 
would offer our minds as a blank surface 
to every thing that came to them, suppor- 
ted by unexceptionable evidence. It is not 
upon the nature of the facts themselves, 
that we would pronounce upon their credi- 
bility, but u()on the nature of that testi- 
mony by which they were supported. Our 
whole attention would be directed to the 
authority of the record. Afler this wae 
established, we would surrender our whole 
understanding to its contents. We would 
school down every antipathy within us, 
and disown it as a childish affection, un- 
worthy of a philosopher Avho professes to 
follow truth through all the disgusts and 
discouragements whicli surround it. There 
are men of splendid reputation in our en- 
lightened circles, who never attended to 
this speculation, and who annex to the 
Gospd of Christ nothing else than ideas 
of superstition and vulgarity. In braving 
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their contempt, we would feel ourselves 
in tlie best eleraent for the display and ex- 
ertise oi the philo^phical temper. We 
f would rejoice in the omnipotence of truth, 
and tnticipate, in triumph, the victory which 
it most accomplish over the pride of science, 
tad the fastidiousness of literature. It*would 
not be the enthusiasm of a visionary which 
would support us, but the inward working 
of the very same principle which sustained 
Galileo^ when he adhered to the result of 
his experimcnti^ and Newton, when he op- 
pond his meaaazements and observations 
to the tide of prejudice he had to encoun- 
ter from the prevailing taste and 'philoso- 
phy of the times. 

We conceive that inattention to the 
■bore principles has led many of the most 
pomilar and respected writers in the Deisti- 
eu controversy to introduce a £reat deal 
of discussion that is foreign to the merits 
oCthe question altogether; and in this way 
dK attention is often turned away from the 
point in which the main strength of the 
ai]|innent lies. An infidel, for example, 
dbjKts against one of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity. To repel the objec- 
tioDj the Christian conceives it necessary 
10 rmdicate the reasonableness of that doc- 
trine, and to show how consistent it is with 
•n those antecedent conceptions which we 
derived from the light of natural religion. 
AH this we count superfluous. It is im- 
ponng an unnecess<iry task upon ourselves. 
Enough for us to have established the au- 
thority of the Christian revelation upon the 
ffiDUiid of its historical evidence. All that 
remains is to submit our minds to the fair 
imerpretatioii of Scripture. Yes; but how 
do you dispose of the objection drawn from 
the lij^t of natural religion? In precisely 
tihe same way that we Avould dispose of an 
obiertion drawn from some speculative sys- 
ttm. against the truth of any physical fact 
that has been well established by observa- 
tion or testimony. We would disown the 
fvsbem, and oppose the obstinacy of the 
6ti to all the elegance and ingenuity of the 
fpeculation. 

We are sensible that this is not enough 
Id saiisfv a numerous class of very sincere 
ind well disposed Christians. There are 
many of this description, who, antecedent 
to the study of tlie Christian revelation alto- 
gether, repose a very strong confidence in 
t^ tight of natural religion, and think that 
3pon the mere strength of its evidence, they 
an often pronounce with a considerable 
i!«?ree of ajtsiirance on the character of the 
divine administration. To such iis these, 
lomething more is necessary than the ex- 
ternal evidences on which Christianity 
Ktts. You must reconcile the doctrines 
of Christianity with those previous concep- 
which the light of nature has given 
; and a great deal of elaborate argu- 



ment is often expended in bringing abou: 
this accommodation. It is, of course, a work 
of greater difficulty, to convince this descrip- 
tion of people, though in point of fact, this 
difficulty has been overcome, in a way the 
most masterly and decisive, by one of the 
soundest and most philosophical of our 
theologians. 

To another description of Christians, this 
attempt to reconcile the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the light of natural religion it 
superfluous. Give them historical evidence 
for the truth of Christianity, and all that 
natural religion may have taught them will 
fly like so many visionary phantoms before 
the light of its overbearing authority. With 
them the argument is reduced to a narrower 
compass. Is the testimony of the apostles and 
first Christianssufficientto establish thecredi- 
bility of the facts which are recorded in the 
New Testament ? The question is made to 
rest exclusively on the character of this testi- 
mony, and the circumstances attending it; 
and no antecedent theology of their own is 
suffered to mingle with the investigation. If 
the h istorical evidence of Christianity is found 
to be conclusive, they conceive the investi- 
gation to be at an end ; and that nothing re- 
mains on theur part, but an act of uncondi- 
tional submission to all its doctrines. 

Though it might be proper, in the present 
state of opinion, to accommodate to both 
these cases, yet we profess ourselves to be- 
long to the latter description of Christians. 
We hold by the total msufficiency of na- 
tural religion to pronounce upon the intrin- 
sic merits of any revelation, and think that 
the authority of every revelation rests ex- 
clusively upon its external evidences, and 
upon such marks of honesty in the composi- 
tion itself as would apply to any human per- 
formance. W^e rest this opinion, not upon 
any fanatical impression of the ignorance 
of man, or how sinful it is for a weak and 
guilty mortal to pronounce upon the coun- 
sels of heaven, and the laws of the divine 
administration. W^e disown this presump- 
tion, not merely because it is sinful, but be- 
cause we conceive it to be unphilosophical, 
and precisely analogous to that theorising 
a priori spirit, which the wisdom of Ba- 
con has banished from all the schools of 
philosophy. 

For the satisfaction of the first class, we 
refer them to that argument which has been 
prosecuted with so much ability and suc- 
cess by Bishop Butler, in his Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Kcligion. It is not 
so mucli the object of this author to found 
any posilivo argument on the nccordancy 
wliich subsists between the process of the 
divine administration in nature, and the 
processes ascribed to God by revelation, as to 
repel the argument founded upon tlieir sup- 
posed discordancy. To one of the second 
class, the argument of Bishop Butler is not 
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called fbr ; but aa to one of the first class, 
we can conceive nothiD|r more calculated to 
quiet his difficulties. He believes a God, 
and he must therefore believe the character 
and existence of God to be reconcileable 
with all that he observes in the events and 
phenomena around him. He questions the 
claims of the New Testament to be a reve- 
lation from heaven, because he conceives, 
that it ascribes a plan and an economy to the 
Supreme Being, which are unworthy of 
his character. We offer no positive solu- 
tion of this difficulty. We profess ourselves 
to be too litde acquainted with the charac- 
ter of God ; and that in this little comer of 
his works, we see not far enough to offer 
any decision on the merits of a goveAiment, 
which embraces worlds, and reaches eter- 
nity. We think we do enough, if we give 
a sufficiency of external proof for the New 
Testament being a true and authentic mes- 
sa^ from heaven ; and that therefore no- 
thing remains for us, but to attend and to 
SDbmit to it. But the argument of Bishop 
Butler enables us to do still more than this. 
It enables us to say, that the very thing ob- 
jected against in Christianity exists in na- 
ture ; and that therefore the same God who 
is the author of nature, may be the author 
uf Christianity. We do not say that any 
positive evidence can be founded upon this 
analogy. But in as far as it goes to repel 
the objection, it is triumphant A man has I 



no right to retain his theism, if he rejects 
Christianity u{>on difficulties to which na- 
tural religion is equaUy liable. If Chris- 
tianity tells us^ that the ^ilt of a father hn 
brought suffenngs and vice upon his poste- 
rity, it is what we see exemplified in a thou- 
sand instances among the families around 
us. If it tells us, that the innocent have 
suffered for the guilty,, it is nothing more 
than what all history and all obscuration 
have made perfM^y fiuniliai to us. If it 
tells us of one portion of the human race 
being distinguished by the sovereign inU 
of the Almighty for mperior knowled^ 
or superior privileges, it only adds one 
inequality more to the many ineqnalitiei 
which we perceive every day in the 
ffifts of nature, of fortune, and of provi- 
dence. In short, without entering into dl 
the details of that argument, which Butler 
has brought forward in a way so masteriy 
and decisive, there is not a single impeach- 
ment which can be offered against the God 
of Christianity, that may not, if consistently 
proceeded upon, be offered against the God 
of Nature itself; if the one be unworthy of 
God, the other is equally so ; and if in spite 
of these difficulties, you still retain the con- 
viction, that there is a God of Nature, it is 
not fair or rational to suffer them to out- 
weigh all that positive evidence and testimo- 
ny, which have been adduced for proving that 
the same God is the God of Christianity also. 



CHAPTER IX. 
On the Way of Proposing the Argument to Atheit^al InfideU. 



If Christianity be still resisted, it appears 
(o us that the only consistent refuge is 
Atheism. The very same peculiarities in 
the dispensation of the Gospel, which lead 
the infidel to reject it as unworthy of God, 
ffo to prove, that nature is unworthy of 
him, and land us in the melancholy confu- 
sion, that Avhatever theory can be afforded 
as to the mysterious origin and existence 
of the things which be, they are not under 
the dominion of a supreme and intelligent 
mind. Nor do wc look upon Atheism as a 
more hopeless species of infidelity than 
Deism, unless in so far as it proves a more 
stubborn disposition of the heart to resist 
every religious conviction. Viewed purely 
as an inlelleetiial subject, we look upon the 
mind of an .\theist, us in a better state of 
preparation for the proofs of Christianity 
than the mind of the Deist. The one is a 
blank surface, on which evidence may make 
a fair impression, and where the finger of 
history may inscribe its credible and well- 
attested information. The other is occupied 



with pre-conceptions. It will not take what 
history offers to it. It puts itself into the 
same unphilosophical posture, in which the 
mind of a prejudiced Cartesian opposed its 
theory of the heavens to the demonstration 
and measurment of Newton. The theoijr 
of the Deist upon a subject where truth ii 
still more inaccessible, and speculation still 
more presumptuous, sets him to resist the 
only safe and competent evidence that can 
be appealed to. S\liat was originally the 
evidence of observation, ahd is now trans- 
formed into the evidence of testimony, comet 
down to us in a series of historical docu- 
ments, the closest and most consistent that 
all antiquity can furnish. Ft is the unfor- 
tunate theory which forms the ^rand ob- 
stacle to the admission of the Christian mi- 
racles, and which leads the Deist to an ex- 
hibition of himself so nnphilosophical, aa 
that of trampling on the soundest laws of 
evidence, by bnnging an historical fad 
under the tribunal of a theoretical princi- 
ple. The Deistical speculation of Rouawai^ 
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0mtm MlMt tfM temper and prmsApteB 
if toM neiiee;ae.m dtesoryorArietutle 
eoiiplogfea lo overruje an ezperimeiit 
But bowever,this be^ it is 
flMt'BwKiau woold have giren a 
neepCion lo tbe Gospel hifltOTy, had 
~ nol been pre-oeeopM with the 
' Afi negative stateof Athe- 
■n more lavonraUe to the 
^^■hels whieh aieconnect- 
sijHiiiltoJ ^jM estaMiahmentofour 
In tke tMRda 

■ m esis tlie way In whieh the evi- 
fkm Caiilstianity riioiild be carried 
to tto mind of an Athdst He sees 
la tfwnlisooaienaaioimd him» that 
hmi lo believe in the existence 
^mWMng and Intdllgent prlnciptei which 

BbMi and movement to all things. He 
not My that be wonid reftise credit to 
tti CBiaSeBee of God upon soiBdent evi- 
fiiBS^ bat he says that there are not such 
of design in nature, as to sap* 
with that evidence. He does not 
timexisleQeeof God to be a possible 
} bm he affirms^ that while there is 
befim liim Imt the oonsciousness 
panes witliin, and the observation 
ftwhsS panes wittioat, it remains an asser- 
iaa dannte of prooi^ and can have no 
dfeet upon his conviction than any 
nonentity of the imagination. There 
is a mighty diflerence between not proven 
mad diaprovefL We see nothing in the 
aigomeot of the Athiest which goes farther 
dwQ to establish the former sentence upon 
tlie cpiestlon of God's existence. It is alto- 
fedisr an argument ab ignoraniHa; and 
nasaoie ignorance which restrains them 
iRBOi aawrting in podtive terms that God 
adsl% eqnaDj restrains them from assert- 
ISf io jpositive terms that God does not 
— ^ Tlie assertion may be offered, that, 
diirtant regions of the creatioiK 
tracts of space which, instead of 
ooeopied lilce the tracts around us 
and planetary systems, teem only 
~ bdngs, who, witnont being 
lilbe us on the firm surface of a 
have the power of spontaneous 
its in free spaces. We cannot say 
is not tme^ but wecan say 
it is not proven. It carries in it no 
sariliva character either of truth or fidse- 
ksdy and nuy therefore be admitted on ap- 

' ^ and satisfying evidence. But till 

comes, the mind is in a state 
neutral ; and such we conceive to 
he the' aratrsl state of the Atheist, as to 
vfaaft lie Imlds to be the unproved assertion 
sfthe exiaence of God. 
'. To the neotiml nund of the Atheist, then, 
1 as it is with any previous con- 
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Christianity. We do not aaklbn toaiM^ 
sums the existence of God. W^aslL r 
to examine the miracles of the New Te 
ment merely as recoi^ded events, and tr 
mit no other principle into the invtf 
tion, than those which sxe h^ to bel 
tying and decisive^ on any other sUb 
of written testimony. The sweepinff p 
e^le upon which Bosseau, fillea wtth 
own assumptions, condemned the hiAori 
evidence for the truth of the Gospel naira- 
tive, can have no Uiihience on the blank 
and unoccupied ndnd of an Atheist He 
hss no presumptions upon the subject : for 
to his ejres the phenomena of nature sit so 
loose and unconnected with that hitelligeot 
Bemg, to whom they have been refened as 
their oriffm, that he does not feel himself 
entitled, uom the phenomena, to ascribe any 
existence any character, an3r attribulea or 
any memod of administration to sucn a 
Bein^. He is therefore in the best possible 
condition for submitting his understaaMif 
to the entire impression of the hisipteai 
evidence. Those difficulties which P^pleK 
the Deist who cannot recognize in tne Go^ 
of the New Testament the same fleatnrea 
and the same principles in which they havf 
invested the Clod of Nature, are no dnteol- 
ties to him. He has no God of nature to 
confront with that real thoagh invisiUe 
powor which lay at the bottom of those 
astonishing minuses, on which history hss 
stamped her most authentic characters. 
Though the power which presided there 
should be an arbitrary, an unjust, or a ma- 
lignant being, all this may starUe a Deist, 
but it will' not prevent a consistent Atheist 
fh>m acquiescing in any legitimate infer* 
ence, to which the miracles of the Gospel| 
viewed in the simple light of historical facts^ 
may chance to carry him. He cannot bring 
his antecedent information into play upon 
this question. He professes to have no an- 
tecedent information on the subject; and 
this sense of his entire ignorance, which lies 
at the bottom of his Atheism, would ex- 
punge from his mind all that is theoretical, 
and make it the passive recipient of every 
thing which observation offers to its notietL 
or which credible testimony has brong^ 
down to it of the history of past ages. 

What then, we ask, does the Atheist make 
of the miracles of the New Testament? If 
he questions their truth, he must do it upon 
grounds that are purely historical; he is 
precluded irom. every other ground by the 
very principle on which he has re8te4 his 
Atheism; and we therefore, upon the 
strength of that testimony which has been 
alr^y exhibited, press the admission of 
these miracle? as facts. If there be nothing 
then, in the ordinary phenomena of nature^ 
to infer a God, do these extraordinary phe- 
nomena supply him with no argument? Does 
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mooUpi 1 And we have the best evidence 
IHlfc^ll history can ftirniBh, that such a voice 
W§M Vttered ; " This is my beloved Son in 
irtiOK I am well pleased." We have the evi- 
doDOe of a fact for the existence of that very 
B(^g from whom the voice proceeded, and 
IhB evidenoe of a thousand facts, for a power 
superior to nature ; because, on the impulse 
of a volition, it counteracted her laws and 
IMToeesses, it allayed the wind, it gave sight 
to the blind, health to the diseased, and, at 
Ihe utterance of a voice, it gave lire to the 
dead. The ostensible agent in all these won- 
derful proceedings gave not only credentials 
of his power, but he gave such credentials 
oC his honesty, as dispose our understanding 
to receive his explanation of them. We do 
not avail ourselves of any other principle 
than what an Atheist will acknowl^ge. He 
understands as well as we do, the natural 
ligns of veracity which lie in the tone, the 
Qiaiuier^ the countenance, the high moral 
IKpreauon of worth and benevolence, and, 
above alL in that firm and undaunted con- 
ftanoy, which neither contempt, nor poverty, 
nor death, could shift from any of its positions. 
All these claims upon our belief^ were ac- 
enmulated to an unexampled decree in the 
penoii of Jesus of Nazareth ; and when we 
eoupie with them his undoubted miracles. 
iDd the manner in which his own personal 
9|;pearance was followed up by a host of 
witnesses, who, after a catastrophe which 
would have proved a death-blow to any 
eauae of imposture, offered themselves to 
the eye of the public, with the same powers, 
the same evidence, and the same testimony, 
il seems impossible to resist his account of 
the invisible principle, which gave birth and 
movement to the whole of this wonderful 
transaction. Whatever Atheism we may 
have fbunded on the common phenomena 
around us, here is a new phenomena which 



demands bur attention, — the testimony of a 
man who in addition to evidences of honesty 
more varied and more satisfying than were 
ever offered by a brother of the species^ had 
a voice from the clouds, and the power of 
working miracles, to vouch for him. We 
do not think the account which this man 
gives of himself can be viewed either with 
indifference or distrust, and the account is 
most satisfying. "I proceeded forth, and 
came from God."— **He whom God hath 
sent speaketh the words of God." — "Even 
as the Father said unto me, so I speak." 
He hath elsewhere said that God wbb his 
Father. The existence of God is here laid 
before us, by an evidence altogether distinct 
from the natural argument of the schools; 
and it may therefore be admhted in spite of 
the deficiency of that argument. From 
the same pure and unquestionable source 
we gather our information of his attri- 
butes. " God is true." — " God is a spirit" 
He is omnipotent, " for with God all tbinn 
are possible." He is intelligent, ''for he 
knoweth what things we have need of." 
He sees all things, and he directs all thingSy 
" for the very luiirs of our head are num- 
bered," and " a sparrow fidleth not to the 
ground without his permission." 

The evidences of the Christian reliflkm 
are suited to every species of infidelity. 
We do not ask the Atheist to furnish him- 
self with any previous conception. We ask 
him to come as he is ; and upon the strength 
of his own favourite principle, viewing it as 
a pure inteUectual question, and abstracting 
from the more unmanageable tendencies of 
the heart and temper, we conceive his un- 
derstanding to be in a h\^h stete of prepara- 
tion, for taKing in Christianity in a far purer 
and more scriptural form, than can be expect- 
ed from those whose minds are tainted and 
pre-occupied with their former speculations. 



CHAPTER X. 
On the Supreme Authority of RevekUion. 



If the New Testament be a message 
fVom God, it behoves us to make an entire 
and unconditional surrender of our minds, 
to all tiie duty and to all the information 
whidi it seta before us. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more tho- 
roughly beyond the cognizance of the hu- 
man faculties, than the truths of religion, 
and the ways of that mighty and invisible 
Being who is the object of it; and yet 
nothing, we will venture to say, has been 
made the subject of more hardy and adven- 
tvmis upecnlation. We make no allusion 
aipnasil to Deists, who reject the autho< 



rity of the New Testament, because the 
plan and the dispensation of the Almiehty 
which is recorded there, is different from 
that plan and that dispensation which thev 
have chosen to ascribe to him. We speafc 
of Christians, who profess to admit the 
authority of this record, but who have 
tainted the purity of their profession bf 
not acting upon its exclusive authority; 
who have mingled their own thoughts and 
their own fancy with its information ; who^ 
instead of repairing ui every question, 
and in every difficulty, to the principle of 
"What readest thou," have abridged tlie 
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•• iAi^ of wUdi m tmdertike to mike 
il at bBeMBtBacT ; trtio, in iddittii to 
At swd of uod, w alaoM the raMo; of 
tta Ataft or the ituidNd of oHhodoxr; 
n< kno in ite brooght down die DiUe 
fan Oe U^ place i^eh bdiHgi to it, B> 
aBodrtribaMl toiriiMi tfaa appal dioidd 
hi wdk orfroniirtiidi tha deeUon ihooU 
toiMM for. 

■M it f> BotjperalyogMng puttani or 
Ai ■Jimnw M n >tMsdi, tut m meet 
«ift Oli i^MMee to the siAoritr of 
lAMtowitttBo. >llUw>tthebolt(»n<rf'B 
mm/L 4nl of Aat loowws IkA in pne- 
Oh and meaktion, irtiich we meet with 
■ mj Jij m ■o dety^ ind iriudi we often 
hnr flzprcMBd in ftunilier conTei 
WIhbob thu Um (rf ■M^i'"" which 
MdIsm^ eoneeimd, bnt vrtiieh, at the 
MBMtlBi^ an BO bimbllypioeeededinMiQf 
* Wo kne dl our pwaloBi and inflrmniee : 
tal-wo bam bonsBt bearta, and that will 
Hfai^tethem. Hot are not all caat In 
a* aano mooUL God will not call na to 
M* too rifi^T tot our ibiUea; at leaat 
iii ia onr opbuco, and God can never be 
a HaardAn, or BO mUnM, aa to briiw na to 
•aaaamaad nn&nirBig tribunal nr die 
HNakBP-of the nderalandbig." Nowitia 
■gt laaaiioaBBeaB in general, whMi wo are 
■adinc ai^inat It ia againat diat aane- 
WB imdi it appears to derive ftom the 
s of Mm who ia guilt7 



, ia to be exempted from condemn 
tio^ beeaoBe it has aa opinion of the mind 
■BgneheanutenBDoeaiidanthority. What 
we *™TJ"*" of ia, that a man no aooner 
Sib hiniinlf fbrward and nys, " this ia mj 
■adnant," than he conceives that all cul- 
laUitf Ib taken away from the error, 
cilher of praetiee w specidadon, into which 
hehaabllen. llie carelessness with which 
the opinion has been fanned, ia of no ac- 
raont in the eatimale. It is the mere ex- 
icenee of the opiidoo, which is |t1eaded in 
imdkatira; and under the antlioTity of our 
ancM, Olid mtr mode tf thinkii^j every 
ijgm coaoeim himadf to have a nghtrto 
1b«wb way and his own peculiarity. 
'Jlinr thia might be all veir fair, were 
flilae no BSrie uid no revdation in exist- 
■ee. Bnt it ia not fair, that aU this loose- 
M^ and all thia variety, should be still 
iMmg in the world, in the face of an 
a^utilalire communication from God lii m- 
idC Had no messsage come to na from 
Aa FoantaiitJiead of iruth, it were natural 
■n angh tor every individual mind to betake 
Mr to ita own ^weulation. Bat a mes- 
■p han eoBie U ni^ bearing on its fore- 
lad every dianeter of anthentieity ; and 
b.k light now, that die onestlaD of our 
■ife, or of mtr doty, ahonU be oommMted 



to die capvldoua varlaUoita of this man's 
taste, or or that man's Cuicy ? Our mexim, 
and our aentfanoit 1 God his put an autbo- 
ndve slop to aU thia. He has spoken, and 
the ri|^t or the liberty of speculiktion no 
longer remains to as. Ilie question now 

Snot" What thinkeat thou?" Inihedaya 
ftgan antiquity, no other question could 
be pnt; and to the wretched delusions and 
idwatnea of that period let us see *hat 
kind of anawer the hnman ndod is cuabia 
of maUng, wboi left to iu own guldasra^ 
and its own authority. But we eaD oop- 
aelvea QuMlans, and proftaa to receive tli6 
Bible aa the dhvctoiT of oar ftith ; an4 d» 
onlyqaeMtwi in whtdi we are conceniU, 
i^ *> what ia writtm in the law ? bow rMd- 
ertthonT' 

But there ia a way of eacaping 
Ihia condnskm. No man ealUng ' 
a Chrisdan, will ever disown 1_ .,^ 
the andmrily of-^die BiUe. Whatever ba 
connted the genufateinterpreladon, it itfMI 
be lubmltted to. But in theaetofeoiUU 
to this interpretation, it wm be obaCTva^ 
thoe iB room for the anwarrantdde prin* 
dides vAieh we are attempting to ax* 
poae. Hie bosbwaa tf a aeriptnre oWe 
IS to ^ve a Ur rn p r ea onta t h m of tha '"' 
of all tta paaaagea aa they exiat In tf" 
naL Now, diia la a process wh^ 
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_ carrying on, that the 
tendendes and antecedent opinioas of tlie 
misleaa the Inquirer 
from the tme principles of the bualiieaB In 
which be is employed. The mind and 
meaning of the author, who is translated, Is 
purely a miestioa of language^ and sbonld 
M decided upon no other pnnciirieB than 
thoaeof grammar or phild<^. Now, what 
we complain of is, that while this prindple 
is recognized and acted up<m in every other 
composition which has come down to na 
from antiquity, it has been most glaringly 
departed from' in the case of the Bible ; that 



the meaning of its author, instead of being 

' aingly and entirely a question « 

grammar,lias been made a qnestion of me- 



taphy^eSjOi 
instead of d 



significancy of its phrases," 
"such most be the rendering from the ana- 
logy of the faith, the reason of the thing, the 
character of the Divine mind, and the wis- 
dom of all his dispensations." And whether 
this argument be formally insisted upon ot 
not, we have still to complahi, that in reality 
it has a most decided influence on the un- 
derstanding of many a Christian; and in 
thia way, the creed which exista in his mind, 
instead of being s fair transcript of the New 
Testament, is the residt of a com^omlae 
which has been made between te vatino^ 
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tative decisions and the speculations of his 
own fcncy. 

Wlmt is the reason why there is so much 
more unanimity among critics and gram- 
marians about the sense of any ancient 
uithor, than about the sense of the New 
Testament ? Because the one is made purely 
a question of criticism : the other has been 
complicated with the uncertain fiincies of a 
daring and presumptuous theology. Could 
we only dismiss these fancies, sit down like 
a school -bo^r to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of transla- 
tion, then we would expect the same una- 
nimity among Christians that we meet with 
among scholars and literati, about the sys- 
tem of Epicurus or the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. But here lies the distinction between 
the two cases. When we make out, by a 
critical examination of the Greek of ^is- 
totle, that such was his meaning, and such 
his philosophy, the result carries no autho- 
rity with it, and our mind retains the con- 
ffenial liberty of its own speculations. But 
if we make out by a critical examination of 
the Greek of St. Paul, that such is the theo- 
logy of the New Testament, we are bound 
to submit to this theology ; and our minds 
must surrender every opinion, however dear 
to it. It is quite in vain to talk of the mys- 
teriousness of the subject, as being the cause 
of the want of unanimity among Christians. 
It may be mysterious, m reference to our 
former conceptions. It may be mysterious 
in the utter impossibility of reconciling it 
with our own assumed fancies and self- 
formed principles. It may be mysterious 
in the difficulty which we feel in compre- 
hending the manner of the doctrine, when 
we ought to be satisfied with the authorita- 
tive revelation which has been made to us 
of its existence and its truth. But if we 
could only abandon all our former concep- 
tions, if we felt that our business was to 
submit to the oracles of God, and that we 
are not called upon to effect a reconciliation 
between a revealed doctrine of the Bible, 
and an assumed or excogitated principle of 
our own ; — then we are satisfied, that we 
would find the language of the Testament 
to have as much clear, and precise, and di- 
dactic simplicity, as the language of any 
sage or philosopher that has come down 
tons. 

Could we only get it reduced to a mere 
ouestion of language, we should look, at no 
distant period, for the establishment of a 
pure and unanimous Christianity in the 
world. But, no. While the mind and the 
meaning of any philosopher is collected 
from his words, and these words tried, as 
to their import and significancy, upon the 
appropriate principles of criticism, the mind 
and the meaning of the Spirit of God is not 
coUectCMi upon the same pure and compe- 
tent principles of investigation. In order 



to know the mind of the Spirit, the oommii- 
nications of the Spirit, and the exprewon 
of these communications in written lan- 
guage, should be consulted. These are the 
only aata upon which the inquiry should 
bemstituted. But, no. Instead of learning 
the designs and character of the AJoiighty 
from his own mouth, we sit in judgmeni 
upon them, and make our conjecture of 
what they should be. take the precedency 
of his revelation of what they are. We do 
him the same injustice that we do to an ao- 
quaintance, whose proceedings and whose 
intentions we venture to pronounce upon, 
while we refuse hun a hearing, or turn 
away from the letter in which he explaim 
himself. No wonder, then, at the want of 
unanimity among Christians, so long as the 
question of " What thinkest thou?" is made 
the principle of their creed, and, for the safe 
guidance of criticism, they have committed 
themselves to the endless caprices of the hu- 
man intellect Let the principle of '^what 
thinkest thou" be exploded, and that of 
^ what readest thou" be substituted in its 
place. Let us take our lesson as the Al- 
mighty places it before us, and, instead of 
being the judge of his conduct, be satisfied 
with the safer and humbler office of being 
the interpreter of his language. 

Now this principle is not exclusivelT ap- 
plicable to the learned. The great bulk of 
Christians have no access to the Bible in its 
original languages ; but they have access to 
the common translation, and they may be 
satisfied by the concurrent testimony of the 
learned among the different sectaries of this 
country, that the translation is a good one. 
We do not confine the principle to critics 
and translators; we press it upon all. We 
call upon them not to form their divinity by 
independent thinking, but to receive it by 
obedient reading ; to take the words as they 
stand, and submit to the plain English ik 
the Scriptures which lie before them. It is 
the office of a translator to give a faithful 
representation of the original. Now that 
this faithful representation has been given, 
it is our part to penisc it with care, and to 
take a fair and a faithful impression of it 
It is our part to purify our understanding 
of all its previous conceptions. We roust 
bring a free and unoccupied mind to the 
exercise. It must not be the pride or the 
obstinacy of self-formed opinions, or the 
haughty independence of him who thinks 
he has reached the manhood of his under- 
standing. W^e must bring with us the do- 
cility of a child, if we want to gain Uie 
kingdom of heaven. It must not be a par- 
tial, but an entire and unexcepted obedience. 
There must be no garbling of that which is 
entire, no darkening of that which is lumi- 
nous, no softening down of that which is 
authoritative or severe. The Bible will allow 
of no compromise. It professes to be tbe 
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twmhmol piBfcaifag caiiMaw there la 
MtAlB imwmHiI ■Binlaikiii of the tm- 
AMnttiStoUM antboritjr of the Biblai 
al OM Ihe andiori^ of the Bible b oftn 



AaMttori^ of other pcindidn. One oC 
atprtaetolaalathefeaao n of the thinf. 
Wo V BOl now if flui prndple would be 



MnrviM men after the Ilea 
■igitf , not many nablk « 
Twy tamed from domb ioolo .. 
fii^aad thetmeOod. There waa nothing 
ii ihsir antecedent theology which 1*^ " 
•anU hmre any rei|)ect for : nothing wl 
tlwy eoold oonfroaL or bring Into compo- 
Ikini with the doctrines of the New Teata- 
mmL bi tbooe daya, the truth aa Jt ia in 
Jmm enme to the mind of ita diaciplea, re- 
emmeoded liy iiB Dovdty, I " 
hy A» power and recency oi 
ad aboTC bD by in vaat and enaeni "up^ 
nmity over tlie fooleriea of a d^fnding Pa- 
■ariaa. Iidoea notoccnrloni^ that men 
■ Iheie drcnmatancea would ever think <tf 
lilmg tn judgment orer the myateriea of 
*M m^lGtae &tb wluchliad obarmed them 
fea aa aboDdonment of their eariier «|ll- 
pa. It ntheratrikeaDa, Uiat they would 
■acne betn panivdy ; that, like acholara 
who had an to learn, they would take thrir 
hwn aa they Ihnnd It ; t^t the information 
if beir teaicnen would be enough for them ; 
mi that the reatkaa tendency of ibe human 
■iadtoapecalation, would foratimefindam- 
fk cBjoyment in the rich and splendid di»- 
tanhm, which broke like a Hood of light 
^oBtbeworld. Butweareindiferentcir- 
■mataneeei To oa, these diKoreriea, rich 
■d splendid a they are, have lost the fresh- 
Mmofnoval^. "nw aon of righteouaness, 
ftcAesvn oiflieflraianMnt, haa become fa- 
■BiaitaJtDaby fosiBarion. Inafewagea, 



d)o human mind deaerted ita g^oidance, and 
nunUed aa mud aa erer hi quest of new 
apeeulatlooa. It ia true, (bat ihey took a 
ioalar and loMw Hl^ rinee the days of 
He rf i a aiaBt Bat it wa only because Ihey 
walked hi Oe U^t of remaiion. They 
borrowed of Ibe Now Teatament without 
BcknowMitDent, and toiA iti beaniiea rad 
ita tnitba to deck Ihtit own wielohed &»- 
eiea and adf-conatitnted qritema. In the 
of time, the ddmdon maWpUed and 



ways of the Dirinity were u conlUentl;f 
tbeoriad upon, a the pro co aaa of cbaaia- 
tiy,orti>eeoon(miyofthehMTena. nnlnr- 
sities were mdowed, and natural theologjr 
took ita ptooe hi the drela of the aoleaeea. 
FoUoa were written, and the reqieeicd tn- 
mhiaiiea of a fbrmer age poured lbeb« 
priori and their a poateriort demonatn- 
tk«a on die world. Thale, and ar'' 
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and ImaginatiMi, grew a 
raw untuto-' --'—■-• — 
dplhehtp 

of genia could throw the graea of aeail- 
Ulnyand desane«^ wa erected into a piin- 
d|^ of the divine govcmmenL and made 
to pnaide ovn the coonaela of the Deity. 
In tbe mean thne^ the Bible which onght to 
iuperaedeall,waitadf«upcneded. Itwa 
qiuia in vam to ny that it wa the onlV' 
Butbenlk reccvd of an aetoal enkbamy wliica 
Ood had aent into the world. It wu qnito 
in vain to plead iU testimonies, ita miraclea^ 



nal evidences, muat be tried upon the merila 
of the work itself; and if our verdict bo 
frvorable, it must be brought in, not u a 



Yea ! ^ Dr. Samuel Clarke, and a wbde 
boat of followers and admlreia. Their flrat 
8t«i hi the DTOcea of theological atudy, ia 
to nimh£ tneir muids with Uie princmia 
of natural theology. Chriatianity, beRWe 
ita external proob are looked at or liatenod 

ust be brought under the tribunal ttf 
these principles. A]] the difficulties which 
attach to the reaMn of the thing, or the fit- 

of the doctrines, must be formally dis- 
cussed, and Batiaiactorily got over, A vcrfee 
was heard from heaven, laying of Jeana 
Christ, "This ia my beloved Son, hear ye 
him." The men o( Galilee saw him ascend 
from the dead to the heaven which be now 
occupiea. The men of Galilee gave their 
teetjmony; and it is a tealimony which 
stood the fiery trial of peraecution in a 
former age, and of aophiattj in t!tua. hx& 
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jfL instead of hearing Jesus Christ as dis- 
ciples, they sit in authority over him as 
Judg^. Instead of forming their divinity 
alter the Bible, they try the Bible by their 
antecedent divinity; and this book, with all 
its mighty train of evidences, must drivel 
in their anti-chambers, till they have pro- 
nounced sentence of admission, when they 
have got its doctrines to agree with their 
own airy and unsubstantial speculations. 

We do not condemn the exercise of rea- 
son in matters of theology. It is the part 
of reason to form its conclusions, when it 
has data and evidences before it But it is 
equally the part of reason to abstain from 
its conclusions, when these evidences are 
wanting. Reason can judge of the external 
evidences for Christianity, because it can 
discern the merits of human testimony : and 
it can perceive the truth or the falsehood 
of such obvious credentials as the per- 
formance of a mirade, or the fulfilment of 
a prophecy. But reason is not entitled to 
sit in judgment over those internal evi- 
dences, which many a presumptuous the- 
ologian has attempted to derive from the 
reason of the thin^, or from the agreement 
of thr doctrine with the fancied character 
and attributes of the Deity. One of the most 
useful exercises of reason, is to ascertain its 
limits, and to keep within them; to abandon 
the fields of conjecture, and to restrain itself 
within that safe and certain barrier which 
forms the boundary of human experience. 
However humiliating you may conceive it 
It is this which lies at the bottom of Lora 
Bacon's philosophy, and it is to this that 
modern science is indebted for all her so- 
lidity, and all her triumphs. Why does 
philosophy flourish in our days? Because 
tier votaries have learned to abandon their 
own creative speculations^ and to submit to 
evidence, let her conclusions be as painful 
and as unpalatable as they will. Now all 
that we want, is to carry the same lesson 
and the same principle into theology. Our 
business is not to guess, but to learn. After 
we have established Christianity to be an 
authentic message from God upon those 
historical grounds on which the reason and 
experience of man entitle him to form his 
conclusions, — nothing remains for us, but 
an unconditional surrender of the mind to 
the subject of the message. We have a 
right to sit in judgment over the credentials 
of heaven's ambassador, but we have no 
right to sit in judgment over the informa- 
tion he gives us. wc have no right either 
to refuse or to modify that information, till 
we have accommodated it to our previous 
conceptions. 

It is very true that if the truths which he 
delivered lay within the field of human ob- 
servation, he brings himself under the tri- 
bunal of our ante^ent knowledge. Were 
lie to tell us, that the bodies of the planetary 



system moved in ori>its which are pnrd) 
circular, we would oppose to him the ob 
servations and measurements of astronomy 
Were he to tell us, that in winter the su 
never shone, and that in summer no clone 
ever darkened the brilliancy of his career 
we would oppose to him the certain re 
mcmbrances, both of ourselves and of oui 
whole neighbourhood. Were he to tell us 
that we were perfect men, because we wen 
free from passion, and loved our neishboun 
as ourselves, we should oppose to him thi 
history of our own lives, and the deeply- 
seated consciousness of our own infirmities 
On all these subjects, we can confront him 
but when he brings truth from a quarta 
which no human eye ever explored ; whei 
he tells us the mind of the Deiljr,and bringi 
before us the counsels of that invisible E& 
ing, whose arm is abroad upon all worlds 
and whose views reach to eternity, he h 
beyond the ken of eye or of telescope, anc 
we must submit to him. We have no mon 
right to sit in judgment over his in forma 
tion, than we have to sit in judgment ovei 
the information of any other visitor, wh( 
lights upon our planet, from some distan 
and unknown part of the universe; and teU 
us what worlds roll in those remote tracts 
which are beyond the limits of our astrono 
my, and how the Divinity peoples them wit) 
wonders. Any previous conceptions of our 
are of no more value than the fooleries ol 
an infant; and should we offer to resist oi 
to modify upon the strength of these con 
ceptions, we would be as unsound and ai 
unphilosophical as ever schoolman was witi 
his categories, or Cartesian with his whiri 
pools of ether. 

Let us go back to the first Christians ol 
the Gentile world. They turned from dumi 
idols to serve the living and the true God 
They made a simple and entire transitioi 
from a state as bad, if not worse, than tha 
of entire ignorance, to the Christianity ol 
the New Testament. Their previous con 
ceptions instead of helping them, behovec 
to be utterly abandoned ; nor was there tha 
intermediate step which so many of ui 
think to be necessary, and which we dignilj 
with the name of the rational theologr o( 
nature. In those days this rational theolog] 
was unheard of; nor have we the slightest 
reason to believe that they were initiatec 
into its doctrines, before they were lookec 
upon as fit to be taught the peculiarities oi 
the Gospel. They were translated at onc< 
fi-om the absurdities of Paganism to thai 
Christianity which has come down to w 
in the records of the evangelical history 
and the epistles which their teachers ad* 
dressed to them. They saw the miracles 
they acquiesoBd in them, as satisfying ere 
dentials of an inspired teacher; they tool 
the whole of their religion from his mouth 
their faith came by hearing, and hearinf 
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tiw done direetory of our fldthT^wlHtfe %R». ^^ ' 
oaq get the whole win of God rnt the^ ' .g 
▼ation of man. 

But is not this an enlightened age Tviilf'. 
flinGe the days of the Goepd, has nOflEb. 
wisdom of two thousand years aocimniUited ^ 
upon the present generation? has not sei- 
eiice heen enrichM by disooreiy? and « 
not theology one of the sciences? Ax^the 
men of this advanced period to be restinalned 
from the high exercise of fheur powen? 
and, because the men of a remote and bsi^ 
barons antiquity lisped and driveDed In the 
inftncy of tneir acquirements, is that any 
reason why we should be restricted like so 
many school-boys to the lesBon that is aet 
before us? It isall traefhatthlsisaverr 
enlightened age; but on what fidd has H 
aequired 80 nattering a distinction? Oulh^ 
field of experiment The human mind 
owes aU its progress to the confinement of 
its eflfortswithm the safe and certain limits 
of obserfation, and to the seveie restraint 
which it has imposed upon its i^[)eculativ8 
tendencies. Go beyond these hmits^ and 
the human mind has not advanced aainfllo 
inch by its own independent exercises. AH 
the philosophy whicn has been reared by 
the labour of suocessiye ages, is the philoso- 
phy of fiicts reduced to seneral iaw% or 
Dfoui^t under a general ctescription ntMB 
obeenred points ofresemUanoe. A proua 
and wonderful fabric we do allow ; but we 
throw away the very instrument by which 
it was built^ the moment that we cease to ob- 
serve, and begin to theorise and excogitate. 
Tell us a sinffle discovenr which has thrown 
a particle of light on tne details of the di- 
vine administration. Tell us a single truth 
in the whole field of experimental science^ 
which can bring us to the moral govern- 
ment of tiie Almiffhty by any other road 
than his own rev^ition. 

Astronomy has taken mOlions of suns 
and of systems within its ample domain; 
but the ways of God to man stand at a dis- 
tance as inaccessible as ever; nor has it 
shed so much as a glimmering ^er the 
counsels of that mighty and invisible Being, 
who sits in hi^ authority over all worlds. 
The boasted discoveries of modem science 
are all confined to that field, within which 
the senses of man can expatiate. The mo- 
ment we go beyond this field, they cease to 
be discoveries, and are the mere specula- 
tions of the fancy. The discoveries of mod- 
em science have, in fact, imparted a new 
energy to the sentiment in question. They 
all serve to exalt the Deity, but they do not 
contribute a single iota to the explanation 
of his purposes. They make him greater, 
but they do not make him more compre- 
hensible. He is more shrouded in mystery 
than ever. It is not himself whom we see, 
it is his workmanship ; and every new ad- 



bB a cq ni esc ed in, and submitted to, asldition to its grandeur or to Ua Nvnt^^ 



ofadiflMiMHDgw. OUi 
TjmMM IPIoefl^aad it oog^ to be oon. 
lN<to«>liiB<lienigndM>bntwejfletlMir 
wmHtflkmaA tk« nedhmi of that dea# 
«rt nMMpieMNis teiiiniQinr which has been 
femWdomilDm Weshould admit them 
« tt0 cmdflotials -of an embavy from God. 
JMniM lake thQ whole of our religion 
flw necndf of fliis embassy; and, it»r 
the idolatfy of oor own self-form- 
, we aluMild repair to that 
poken to them that heard 
iLwi InPDnuttad to us by the instrumen- 
M4F of wnnea kegnage^ The question 
" ~ WM^ What haarest thou? Tte 
wMi na is, What xeadest thou? 
duir iddk, and they tuned away 
We have ovr fimeiei^ and we 
,ikityin the ftee of an authoritative 
i frq^ hflKfen it is as glaring idolsr 
ai^ is op to adhere to them, as it would be 
iiaa mer epiead out upon canvass, or 
diniled imo material tem bytiie hands 
tfaiMtaaiy. 

iaihe popolarieligkns of antiquity, we 
SB aaanajr the veitige of a resenmlanoe to 
Ml aiBiliinifal thaini whidi is deiiverod 
h ev anooli^ and igvres away hi the 
ofonrmonlists. .TheproceM 
among the first Christians 
flfanpleona it ooiMisted of an 
;of their heathenim, and 
■QhmisBkm to those new truths 
to them through the revelation 
sf fife OoepeL and thronph it only. Itwas 
fib pore thecMOgy of Chnst and of his apos- 
iHL That tfaemogy which struts in fancied 
iiBDnatratMm fi^m a professcnr's chair. 
iaaed no pert of it Tney listened as it 
tteyhadall toleam: vrelistenasif it was 
svofifee to jodge^ and to give the message of 
doe plaice and subordination among 
which we had previously 

Now these principles were ut- 

tohr QDknown at Uie mat publication of 
CkntiaBiiy. The Gelatians, and Corin- 
AkBi^ aad Thessakmians, and Philippians, 
kai oo eoneoption of them. And yeL will 
■7 Baa sajr, that either Paul himself, or 
toe who lived under his immediate tui- 
fii% had not enough to make them accom- 
llMd Ghrietians, or that they fell short of 
arcnli^bteiied selves, in the wisdom which 
pBpares for eternity, because they wanted 
or ratioiial theology as a steppmg-stone 
htfiat knowledge which came, in pure and 
iaoMiiliiili revelation, from the Son of God ? 
Iks Gospel vras enough for them, and it 
ttsukl be enooffh for us also. Every natu- 
al or assumed principle, which offers to 
diMge its supremacy, or even so much as 
h Aare with it in authority and direction, 
_ be bistantbr discarded. Every opi- 
m rdigten snould be reduced to the 
I ^t^yflmi readest thou? and the 
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which philosophy opens to our contempla- 
tion, throws our understanding at a greater 
distance than before, from the mind and 
conception of the sublime Architect In- 
stead of the God of a single world, we now 
see him presiding in all the majesty of his 
high attributes, over a mighty range of in- 
numerable systems. To our little eye he 
is wrapt in more awful mysteriousness, and 
every new glimpse which astronomy gives 
us of the universe, magnifies to the appre- 
hension of our mind, that impassable bar- 
rier which stands between the counsels of 
its Sovereign, and those fugitive beings 
who strut their evanescent hour in the 
humblest of its mansions. If this invisible 
Being would only break that mysterious si- 
lence in which he has wrapt himself, we 
feel that a smgle word from his mouth, 
would be worth a world of darkling specu- 
lations. Every new triumph- which the 
mind of man achieves in the field of dis- 
covery, binds us more firmly to our Bible; 
and by the very proportion in which philo- 
sophy multiplies the wonders of God, do we 
Erize that book, on which the evidence of 
istory has stamped the character of his au- 
thentic communication. 

The course of the moon in the heavens 
has exercised astronomers for a long se- 
ries of ages, and now that they are able 
to assign all the irregularities of its period, 
it may be counted one of the most signal 
triumphs of the modem philosophy. 

The question lay withm the limits of the 
field of observation. It was accessible to 
measurement, and, upon the sure principles 
of calculation, men of science have brought 
forward the confident solution of a problem, 
the most difficult and trying that ever was 
submitted to the human intellect. But let 
it never be forgotten, that those very max- 
ims of philosophy which guided them so 
surely and so triumphantly within the field 
of observation, also restrained them from 
stepping beyond it ; and though none were 
more confident than they, whenever they 
had evidence and experiment to enlighten 
them, yet none were more scrupulous in 
abstainino^ to pronounce upon any subject, 
where evidence and experiment were want- 
ing. Let us suppose that one of their num- 
ber, flushed with the triumph of success, 
passed on from the work of calculating the 
periods of the moon, to theorise upon its 
chemical constitution. The former ques- 
tion lies within the field of observation, the 
other is most thoroughly beyond it; and 
there is not a man, whose mind is disciplin- 
ed to the rigour and sobriety of modern 
science, that would not look upon the theo- 
ry with the same contempt, as if it were the 
dream of a poet, or the amusement of a 
schoolboy. We have heard much of the 
moon, and of the volcanoes which blaze 
upon its surface. Let us have incontestible 



evidence^ that a fallinff stone prooeeda fiom 
the eruption of one of tboee volcanoes, wnA 
the chemistry of the moon will receive 
more illustration from the analysis of that 
stone, than from all the speculations of afl 
th^ theorists. It brings tbe question in part 
within the limits obMrvation. It now be- 
comes a fair subject for the exercise of the 
true philosophy. The eye can now see, 
and the hand can now handle it; and ihe 
information furnished by the laborious 
drudgery of experimental men, will be re- 
ceiver as a truer document, than the theory 
of any philosopher, however ingenious, or 
however splendid. 

At the nazard of being counted fandfu], 
we brinp^ forward the above as a competent 
illustration of the principle which we ue 
attempting to establish. We do all homage 
to modem science, nor do we dispute the 
loftiness of its pretensions. But we main- 
tain, that however brilliant its cai^r hi 
those tracks of philosophy, where it has the 
light of observation to conduct it, the philo- 
sophy of aU that lies without the field of 
observation is as obscure and inaccesible m 
ever. We maintain, that to pass from the 
motions of the moon to an unauthorised 
speculation upon the chemistry of its nMh 
terials, is a presumption disowned by phi- 
losophy. We ought to feel, that it would 
be a still more glaring transgression of aU 
her maxims, to pass from the brightest 
discovery in her catalogue, to the ways of 
that mysterious Being, whom no eye hath 
seen, and whose mind is capacious as in- 
finity. The splendour and the magnitude 
of what we do know, can never authorise 
us to pronounce upon what we do not 
know; nor can we conceive a transition 
more violent or more unwarrantable, than 
to pass fmm the truths of natural sience to 
a speculation on the details of God's admin- 
istration, or on the economy of his moral 
government. We hear much of revelations 
from heaven. Let any one of these bear the 
evidence of an actual communication from 
God himself, and all the reasonings of all 
theologians must vanish, and give place to 
the substance of this communication. In- 
stead of theorisiuff upon the nature and 
properties of that divine light which irradi- 
ates the throne of God, and exists at so im- 
measurable a distance from our faculties, let 
us point our eyes to that emanation, which 
has actually come down to us. Instead of 
theorising upon the counsels of the divine 
mind, let us go to that volume which light- 
ed upon our world nearly two thousand 
years ago, and which bears the most au- 
thentic evidence, that it is the depository 
of part of these counsels. Let us apply the 
proper instrument to this examination. Let 
us never conceive it to be a work of specu- 
lation or fancy. It is a pure work of gram- 
matical analysis. It is an unmixed question 
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ofhujiiyi Hie oommentetor who opens 
tUi book with the one hand, and canto hk 
mtOB in the other, has nothinf to do wtt it 
weadmilof no other instrament than the 
weahnhiry and the lexicon. The man whom 
«e hnk to » the scriptnre critic, who can ap- 
peal to liii anfliorities to the import and sig- 
BJftranfj of phraser and idiatever be the 
Mikl raimt Of his patmoe and profoond phi- 
kkfTsWoanboiKtoiL We eul upon every 
ani^ghtowi disdple of Lord Bacon to ap- 



nove the etepsm this process^ and to ao- 
noviedfe, that the same habits of philoao- 
pUdof to which science is indebted for all 
Mr elevation in these latter days^ will lead 



■to east down all oar lolly hnaginations, 
■i bring into ouptivity ererj thOBglit to 
ti obedience of ChrisL 

Bat eomething more remains to be done. 
As Bind nay hsTe disoenmieDt enoiwh 
in the speculative Justness of a 
but it may not have vigour or 
enough to put it into execution. 
Lnd Bnodn pointed out the method of true 
fbiawjitiiBing; yet, in practice, he abandon- 
si i^said his own i^ysical investintlons 
■if be ranked among the most eobctual 

Saena of that rash and unfounded theo- 
p whieh his own prindiiles have ban- 
from the schools of philosophy. Sir 
htm B l e w tun completed m his own per- 
■n ttm dmracter m the true pliilosopoer. 
li not only saw the general principle but 
Is obeyed it He both betocA himsdf to 
tedndgery of observatimL and he endured 
te pain which tmrv mina must suffer m 



tiie act of renouncing its old habits of con* 
ception. We call upon our readers to have 
manhood and philosophy enough to make 
a similar sacrifice. It is not enough that 
the Bible be acluiowledged as the only aih 
thentic source of information reelecting the 
details of that moral economv, which the 
Supreme Being has instituted for the go- 
vernment of tte intelligent bein|s who oc- 
cupy this globe. Its authenticity must be 
something more than acknowledged. It 
must be felt, and, in act and obedience, sub- 
mitted tQ. JLet us put them to the test 
^ Verily I say unto you." says our 8aviour| 
'^unless a man shall be bom again, ha diau 
not enter mtp the kingdom of Goo." **By 
grace ve are saved tmouffh fiihh, and that 
not of yoursdves, it is the gilt of God." 
"Justified freely by hisgraee through the 
rademption that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God has set forth to be a propitiatkin 
through faith in his blood." We need not 
multiply quotations; but if there be anv re- 
pugnance to the obvknis truths which we 
nave announced to the reader in the lan- 
guage of the Bible^ his mind is not yet tn- 
torw lo the piiiloBophy of the subject It 
may be in the way, but the final lenik Is 
not yet airived at It is still a alavia4p tto 
elejsance or the plausibUity of its old speiBOf 
lations; and though it admits the princ^ple^ 
that every previous 0|>inion must give way 
to the supreme authority of an acfiial com- 
municatkm from God, it wants consistency 
and hardihood to cany the principle into 
accomplishment 
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THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 



mWSD IN OOMHSXION WITH 



THE MODERir ASTRONOMT. 



PREFACE. 

Tbb MBranomical obj|ecti(m agaiiist the troth of the Oospd does not oc* 
1FWJ prommeiit place in any of our Treatises of Infidelity. It is often, ho 
met with in eonTenation— and we have known it to he the cause of 
p erp H Ki ty and alann in minds anxious for the solid establishment of th 
unoos faith. 

There is an imposing splendour in the science of astronomy ; and it is 
bo wondered at, if Uie lisht it throws, or appears to throw, over other tra 
qpeeolation than those which are properly ifa own, should at times dazz 
laidead an inquirer. On this account we think it were a service to wl 
deem a true and a righteous cause, could we succeed in dissipating this ill 
•ad in stripping Infidelity of those pretensions to enlargement, and to a 
air of philosophical greatness, by which it has often become so destru 
ilhiring to the young, and the ardent, and the ambitious. 

In my first Discourse, I have attempted a sketch of the Modern Astron 
nor have I wished to throw any disguise over that comparative littleness 
belonss to our planet, and which gives to the argument of Freethinken 
pfatusibility. 

This argument involves in it an assertion and an inference. The asser 
that Christianity is a religion which professes to be designed for the single 
of our world ; and the inference is, that Gkxi cannot be the author of this rt 
fer he would not lavish on so insignificant a field, such peculiar and su< 
tinguishing attentions as are ascrib^ to him in the Old and New Testame 

Christianity makes no such profession. That it is designed for the 
benefit of our world, is altogether a presumption of the Infidel himsel 
feeling that this is not the only example of temerity which can be charj 
the enemies of our faith, I have allotted my second Discourse to the attempt 
monitrating the utter repugnance of such a spirit with the cautious and e 
ened philosophy of modem times. 

In the course of this Sermon I have offered a tribute of acknowledgno 
the theology of Sir Isaac Newton ; and in such terms, as if not farther exp 
may be liuile to misconstruction. The grand circumstance of applause 
character of this great man, is, that unseduced by all the magnificence of h 
discoveries, he h«l a solidity of mind which could resist their fascinati( 
keep him in steady attachment to that book whose general evidences si 
npon it the impress of a real communication from heaven. This was tl 
attribute of his theology which I had in my eye when I presumed to euloj 
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I do not think, that, amid the diitraction and the engrossment of his other pap> 
suiti, he has at all times succeed^ in his interpretation of the hook ; else he 
would never, in my apprehension, have abetted the leading doctrine of a sect, or 
t ^stem, which has now nearly dwindled away from public observation. 

In my third Discourse I am silent as to the assertion and attempt to combat the 
inference that is founded on it. I insist, that upon all the analogies of nature and 
of providence, we can lay no limit on the condescension of Ood, or on the multi- 
plicity of his regards even to the very humblest departments of creation ; and that 
it is not for us, who see the evidences of divine wisdom and care spread in such 
exhaustless profusion around, to say, that the Deity would not lavish all the wealth 
of his wondrous attributes on the salvation even of our solitary species. 

At this point of the argument I trust that the intelligent reader may be enabled 
to perceive in the adversaries of the gospel, a twofold dereliction from the maxims 
oftne Baconian philosophy ; that, in the nrst instance, the assertion which forms the 
groundwork of their argument, is gratuitously fetched out of an unknown region 
where they are utterly abandoned by the light of experience ; and that, in the se- 
cond instance, the inference they urge from it, is in the face of manifold and unde- 
niable tmths, all lying within the safe and accessible field of human observation- 

In my subsequent Discourses, I proceed to the informations of the record. 
The infidel objection, drawn from astronomy, may be considered as by this time 
disposed of; and if we have succeeded in clearing it away, so as to deliver the 
Christian testimony from all discredit upon this ground, then may we submit, on 
the strength of other evidences, to be guided by its information. We shall thus 
kam, that Christianity has a far more extensive bearing on the other orders of 
Creadon than the inndel is disposed to allow; and whether he will own the 
aathority of this information or not, he will at least be forced to admit, that the 
sabject matter of the Bible itself is not chargeable with that objection which he 
has attempted to fasten upon it. 

Thos, had my only object been the refutation of the Infidel argument, I might 
have spared the last Discourses of the Volume altogether. But the tracts of 
Scriptural information to which they directed me, I considered as worthy of 
prosecution on their own account — and I do think, that much may be gathered 
from these less observed portions of the field of revelation, to cheer, and to 
ele\'ate, and to guide the believer. 

But, in the management of such a discussion as this, though for a great degree 
of this effect it would require to be conducted in a far higher style than I am 
tbie to sustain, the taste of the human iinind may be regaled, and its understanding 
pat into a state of the most agreeable exercise. Now, this is quite distinct from 
the conscience being made to feel the force of a personal application ; nor could 
I either bring this argument to its close in the pulpit, or offer it to the general 
•otice of the world, without adverting, in the last Discourse, to a delusion which, 
I fear, is carrying forward thousands, and tens of thousands to an undone eternity. 

I have closed the volume with an Appendix of Scriptural authorities. I found 
that I -could not easily interweave them in the texture of the Work, and have, 
therefore, thought fit to present them in a separate form. I look for a twofold 
benefit from this exhibition — first, on those more general readers, who are 
ignorant of the Scriptures, and of the riches and variety which abound in them— 
tad, secondly, on those narrow and intolerant professors, who take an alarm at the 
very sound and semblance of philosophy, and feel as if there was an utter irre- 
concileable antipathy between its lessons on the one hand, and the soundness and 
piety of the Bible on the other. It were well, I conceive, for our cause, that the 
latter could become a little more indulgent on this subject ; that they gave up a 
portion of those ancient and hereditary prepossessions, which go so far to cramp 
and to enthral them ; that they would suffer theology to take that wide range ot 
argument and of illustration which belongs to her; and that less, sensitively 
jealous of any desecration being brought upon the Sabbath, or the pulpit, they 
would sofier ner freely to announce all those truths, which either serve to protect 
Christianity from the contempt of science, or to protect the teachers of Chiift- 
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fknitj firom thoee inTaflioiu which are practised both on the sacredneaB of the 
office, and on the solitndes of its devotional and intellectual labours. 

I shall onlj add, for the information of readers at a distance, that these 
Discourses were chiefly delivered on the occasion of the week-day sermon that 
is preached in rotation by the Ministers of Glasgow. 
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DISCOURSE L 
A Sketch of the Modem Attronomy. 

Ifaj hatveni, tbe woik of thy fingen, the moon and the itafi, which dwa hut 
Ttttt thoa art mindful of him 7 and tiie eon of man, that thoa Tiuieat him.'* 

P«abi TiiL 3, 4. 



In the reasonings of the Apostle Paul, 
we cannot fail to observe how studiously 
he accommodates his arguments to the pur- 
suits, or principles, or prejudices of the 
people whom he was addressing. He often 
made a fovourite opinion of their own the 
starting point of his explanation ; and edu- 
cing a dexterous but irresistible train of 
argument from seme principle upon which 
each of the parties had a common under- 
fltandinf^, did he force them out of all their 
opposition, by a weapon of their own choos- 
ing—nor aid he scruple to avail himself of 
a Jewish peculiarity, or a heathen super- 
stition, or a quotation 'from Greek poetry, 
by which he miffht gain the attention of 
those whom he bbored to convince, and 
by the skilful application of which he might 
^ shut them up unto the iaith." 

Now, when Paul was thus addressing 
one daiss of an assembly or congregation, 
another class might, for the time, have 
been shut out of all direct benefit and ap- 
plii»tion from his arguments. When he 
wrote an Epistle to a mixed assembly of 
Christianisea Jews and Crentiles, he had 
often to direct such a process of argument 
to the former, as the latter would neither 
fequire nor comprehend. Now, what should 
have been the conduct of the Gentiles at 
the reading of that part of the Epistle whicli 
bore almost an exclusive reference to the 
Jews? Should it be impatience at the hearing 
of something for which they had no relish or 
understanding 1 Should it be a fretful dis- 
appointment, because every thing that was 
flaid, was not said for their ^ification? 
SRhould it be ancry discontent with the 
Apostle, because, leaving them in the dark, 
he had brought forward nothing for them, 
through the whole extent of so many suc- 
cessive chapters? Some of them may have 
felt in this way ; but surely it would have 
been vastly more Christian to have sat with 
meek and unfeigned patience, and to have 
reioiced that the great Apostle had under- 
taken the management of those obstinate 



prejudices which kept back so many hu- 
man beings from the participation of the 
Gospel. And should Paul have had reason 
to rejoice, that, by the success of his argu- 
ments, he had reconciled one or any num- 
ber of Jews to Christianity, then it was the 
part of these Gentiles, though receiving no 
direct or personal benefit from ihe argu- 
ments, to have blessed God, and rejoiced 
along with him. 

Conceive that Paul were at this moment 
alive, and zealously engaged in the wm^ 
of pressing the Christian religion on the 
acceptance of the various classes of society. 
Should he not still have acted on the prin- 
ciple of being all things to all men? Should 
he not have accommodated his discussion 
to the prevailing taste, and literature, and 
philosophy of the times? Should he not 
have closed with tbe people, whom he was 
addressing, on some favourite principle of 
their own ; and, in the prosecution of this 
principle, might he not have got completely 
beyond the comprehension of a numerous 
class of zealous, humble, and devoted Chris- 
tians? Now, the question is not, how these 
would conduct themselves in such circum- 
stances ? but how should they do it ? Would 
it be right in them to sit with impatiencei 
because the argument of the apostles contain- 
ed in it nothing in the way of comfortor edi- 
fication to themselves ? Should not the be- 
nevolence of the Gospel give a different 
direction to their feelings 7 And, inst^id 
of that narrow, exclusive, and monopoliz- 
ing spirit, which I fear is too characteristic 
of the more declared professors of the truUi 
as it is in Jesus, ought they not to be pa- 
tient, and to rejoice ; when to philosophcr^i 
and to men of literary accomplishment, 
and to those who have the direction of the 
public taste among the upper walks of so- 
ciety, such arguments are addressed as may 
brinff home to their acceptance also, " the 
words of this life?** It is under die im- 
pulse of these considerations, that I have, 
with some hesitation, prevailed upon my 
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nif to tttempt an argument whieh I think 
Stted to soften and mibdue those prejudices 
trhich lie at the bottom of what may be 
called the infidelity of natural science; if 
posrible to bring over to the humility of the 
Gospel, those who expatiate with delight 
OD the wonders and sublimities of creation ; 
ind to convince them that a loftier wisdom 
itill than that even of their high and hon- 
orable acquirements, is the wisdom of him 
who m resolved to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. 

It is truly a most Christian exercise to 
otract a sentiment of piety from the works 
ud the appearances or nature. It has the 
Hnthority of the Sacred Writers upon its 
nde, and even our Saviour himself gives it 
Ike weight and the solemnity of his exam- 
ple. *^ Behold the lilies of the field ; they 
loO not, neither do they spin, yet your 
hmenly Father careth for tliem." He ex- 
IMtiates on the beauty of a single flower, 
nd draws from it the delightful argument 
<if eoofidence in God. He gives us to see 
Alt taste may be combined with piety, and 
fbt the same heart may be occupied with 
tD that is serious in the contemplations of 
icfigion, and be at the same time alive to 
tte efavms and the loveliness of nature. 

Hie Psalmist takes a still loftier flight. 
He leaves Uie world, and lifts his imagma- 
lioa to lliat mighty expanse which spreads 
ibove it and around it. He wings his way 
through space, and wanders in thought over 
M immeasurable regions. Instead of a dark 
and unpeopled solitude, he sees it crowded 
wRh splendour, and filled with the energy of 
the Divine presence. Creation rises in its 
immensity before him, and the world, with 
aO which it inherits, shrinks into littleness 
H a eontemplation so vast and so overpow- 
ering. He wonders that he is not over- 
looked amid the grandeur and the variety 
vhich are on every side of him, and pass- 
ng upward from the majesty of nature to 
(he majesty of nature's Architect, he ex- 
duma, ^ What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, or the son of man that thou 
ihoaldeat deign to visit him?" 

h is not for us to say, whether inspira- 
tinii revealed to the Psalmist the wonders 
"flhe modem astronomy. Bui even though 
he mind be a perfect stranger to the sci- 
eve of these enlightened times, the heavens 
present a great and an elevating spectacle ; 
« immense concave reposing upon the 
tipcular boundary of the world, and the in- 
comerable lights which are suspended from 
no high, moving with solemn regularity 
iloog it^ surface. It seems to have been at 
aizfat that the piety of the Psalmist was 
nrakened bv this contemplation, when the 
noon and the stars were visible, and not 
vbcn the sun had risen in his strength, 

md, thrown a splendour around him, which 

Wie down and eclipsed all the lesser glories 



of the firmament. And there is much In 
the scenery of a nocturnal sky, to lift the 
soul to pious contemplation. That moon, 
and these stars, what are they? They are 
detached from the world, and they lift you 
above it You feel withdrawn from the 
earth, and rise in lofty abstraction above 
this little theatre of human passions and 
human anxieties. The mind abandons it* 
self to reverie, and is transferred, in the eo« 
Stacy of its thoughts, to distant and unexplor- 
ed regions. It sees nature in the simplicity of 
her great elements, and it sees the God of 
nature invested with the high attributes of 
wisdom and majesty. 

But what can these lights be? The cu« 
riosity of the human mind is insatiaUei 
and the mechanism of these wondcarftu 
heavens has, in all age^ been its subject 
and its employment. It has been reserved 
for these latter times, to resolve this great 
and interesting question. The sublimest 
powers of philosophy have been called to 
the exercise, and astronomy may now be 
looked upon as the most certain and best 
established of the sciences. 

We all know that every visible object 
appears less in magnitude as it recedes 
from the eye. The lofty vessel as it re- 
tires from the eoast, shrinks into littleness, 
and at last appears in the form of a small 
speck on the verge of the horizon. The 
eagle with its expanded wings, is a noble 
object ; but when it takes its flight mto the 
upper regions of the air, it becomes less to 
the eye, and is seen like a dark spot upon 
the vault of heaven. The same is true of 
all magnitude. The heavenly bodies appear 
small to the eye of an inhabitant of this 
earth, only from the immensity of their 
distance. When we talk of hundreds of 
millions of miles, it is not to be listened to 
as incredible. For remember that we are 
talking of those bodies which are scattered 
over the immensity of space, and that space 
knows no termination. The conception is 
great and difficult, but the truth is unques- 
tionable. By a process of measurement 
which it is unnecessary at present to ex- 
plain, we have ascertained first the distance, 
and then the magnitude of some of those 
bodies which roll in the firmament; that 
the sun, which presents itself to the eye 
under so diminutive a form, is really a globe, 
exceeding, by many thousands of times, the 
dimensions of the earth which we inhabit ; 
that the moon itself has the magnitude of 
a world ; and that even a few of those stars, 
which appear like so many lucid points to 
the unassisted eye of the observer, expand 
into large circles upon the application of 
the telescope, and are some of them much 
larger than me ball which we tread upon, 
and to which we proudly apply the denom- 
ination of the universe. 

Now, what is the fair and obviouc \ii^ 
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■DiDption? The world in which we live, 
is a roand ball of a determined magnitude, 
and occupies its own place in the firma- 
ment . But when we explore the unlimited 
tnfffi of that space, which is every where 
*■ 'around us, we meet with other balls of equal 
or superior magnitude, and from which our 
earth would either be invisible, or appear as 
small as any of those twinkling stars which 
are seen on the canopy of heaven. Why 
then suppose that this little spot, little at 
least in the immensity which surrounds it, 
should be the exclusive abode of life and of 
intelligence? What reason to think that 
those mightier globes which roU in other 
parts of creation, and which we have discov- 
ered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also 
worlds in use and in dignity ? Why should 
we think that the great Architect of nature, 
supreme in wisdom as he is in power, 
would call these stately mansions into ex- 
istence, and leave them unoccupied ? When 
we cast our eye over the brcMul sea, and look 
at the country on the other side, we see no- 
thing but the blue land stretching obscurely 
over the distant horizon. We aro too far 
away to perceive the richness of its scenery, 
or to hear the sound of its population. 
Why not extend this principle to the still 
more distant parts of the universe? What 
though, from this remote point of observa- 
tion, we can see nothing but the naked 
roundness of yon planetary orbs ? Are we 
therefore to say, that they are so many vast 
and unpeopled solitudes; that desolation 
reigns in every part of the universe but 
ours ; that the whole energy of the divine 
attributes is expended on one insignificant 
corner of these mighty works ; and that to 
this earth alone belongs the bloom of vege- 
tation, or the blessedness of life, or the dig- 
nity of rational and immortal existence? 

But ttiis is not all. We have something 
more than the mere magnitude of tiie 
planets to allege, in favour of the idea that 
they are inhabited. We know that this 
earth turns round upon itself; and we ob- 
serve that all those celestial bodies, which 
are accessible to such an observation, have 
the same movement. We know that the 
earth performs a yearly revolution round 
the sun; and we can detect in all the 
pknets which compose our system, a revo- 
lution of the same kind, and under the same 
circumstances. They have the same suc- 
cession of day and night. They have the 
same agreeable vicissitude of the seasons. 
To them, light and darkness succeed each 
other ; and the gaiety of summer is followed 
by the dreariness of winter. To each of 
them the heavens present as varied and 
magnificent a spectacle ; and this earth the 
encompassing of which would require the 
labour of years from one of its puny inhabi- 
tants, is but one of the lesser lights which 
sparkle in their firmament To them, as well 



as to US, has God divided the light from tin 
darkness, and he has eaUed the hght day^and 
the darkness he has called night He has said 
let there be lights in the firmament of theii 
heaven, to divide the day from the night: and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days, and for years; and let them be kn 
lights in the firmament of heaven, to give 
light upon their earth ; and it was so. Am^ 
Gkxl has also made to them great lights 
To all of them he has given the sun to mk 
the day ; and to many of them has he giva 
moons to rule the night To them he hai 
made the stars also. And God has set then 
in the firmament of heaven, to give ligbl 
unto their earth ; and to rule over the dsT. 
and over the night, and to divide the liffhi 
from the darkness ; and God has seen t&al 
it was good. 

In all. these greater arrangements of di- 
vine wisdom, we can see that God has done 
the same things for the accommodation d 
the planets that he has done for the eartt 
which we inhabit And shall we say, thai 
the resemblance stops here, because we an 
not in a shuation to obser^'e it? Shall wi 
say, that this scene of magnificence hai 
been called into being, merely for thi 
amusement of a few astronomers? SSul 
we measure the counsels of heaven by the 
narrow importance of the human facultiesi 
or conceive, that silence and solitude reigi 
throughout the mighty empire of nature 
that the greater part of creation is an empC] 
parade; and that not a worshipper of thi 
Divinity is to be found through the wide 
extent of yon vast and immeasurable re 
gions ? 

It lends a delightful confirmation to tiH 
argument, when, from the growing perfeo 
tion of our instruments, we can discover i 
new point of resemblance between ou 
earth and the other bodies of the planetai} 
system. It is now ascertained, not merel) 
that all of them have tlieir day and night 
and that all of them have their vicissitude^ 
of seasons, and that some of them hav< 
their moons to rule their night and allevi- 
ate the darkne^ss of it We can see of ooe^ 
that its surface rises into inequalities, thai 
it swells into mountains and stretches intc 
valleys; of another, that it is surroundM 
by an atmosphere which may support th 
respiration of animals; of a third, thai 
clouds arc formed and suspended over it 
which may minister to it all the bloom and 
luxuriance of vegetation j and of a fourth, 
that a white colour spreads over its north- 
ern regions, as its winter advances, and 
that on the approach of summer this white- 
ness is dissipated — giving room to suppose^ 
that the element of water abounds m it, 
that it rises by evaporation into its atmoa- 
phere, that it freezes upon the applicaUon 
of cold, that it is precipitated in the form of 
snow, that it covers the ground with fe 
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Wlo AaU anign a limit to the diacore- 
itaof liilara agea? Who ^ preicribe to 
fllBBOB her boimdarieSi or pminiii th« ao- 
tfpa and inaatiaUe eaiioeity of man within 
of hiapreaenf^Bcqairementa? We 
wkfa planaibili^ what we can- 
•to with confidence. The day 
jH lie eominfli when our instruments 
turn 4iau be inconceivably more 
They may ascertain still more 
I potnia of resemblance. Thejrmay 
toe same qnestioii by the evidence 
which is now so ammdantly con- 
by the evideiioe of analogy. They 
IsT epen to us the unquestionable ves- 
m mtty and industry, and intdligence. 
■sty see summer throwing its green 
over these mighty tracts, and we 
» tbem left naked and colouriess af- 
Ivlhe tesh of v^getation.has disappeared. 
giess of yean, or of centuries, we 
the hand of cultivation spreading 
over some portion of a plan- 
Perliaps some l^rge city, 
of a mighty empire^ may ex- 
a yiaiUe 9poi by the powers of 
AMnie tdesoope. Pertiaps the glass 
tf aoow ulMC tv c i , in a distant age, may en- 
iHe kim to construct a map of another 
Virid, and to lay down ihe surface of it in 
d ili minute and topical varieties. But 
is no end of conjecture, and to the 
of other times we leave the full assu- 
of what we can assert with the high- 
«l pnibttbility, that yon planetary orbs are 
m JBBoy worlds, that they teem with life, 
md ftat tlie mighty Being who presides in 
li0k anthority over this scene of grandeur 
■d astoniahaient, has there {Wanted wor- 
iinn <rf his glory . 

JM the discovenes of science stop here, 

la have enough to justify the exclamation 

tf Ae FHJmist, *< What is man that thou 

at Bindliil of him, or the son of man that 

diooldest deign to visit him ?*' They 

the empire of creation far beyond the 

irfa^i were formerly assigned to it 

Tktj five OS to see that yon sun, throned 

kmt eeatre of his planetary i^stem, gives 

1^ and warmth, and the vicissitude of 

to an extent of surface several hun- 

of times greater than that of the earth 

inhabit They lay open to us a 

of worlds, roUing in ^eir respect- 

fm cireleB around this vast luminary — 

prove^ that the baU which we tread 

I, with aU its miffht^ burden of oceans 

tnntjpfaifHj instead of being distinguished 
tiie eilsanii is among the least of them ; 
fipooi wmie of Uie more distant planets, 
nol oeenpy a more visible point in 
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the concave of their finnament neyfll 
us know, that thou^ this mightjt MM1K\ ... . 
with all its m3rriads of people, were Ic^ "^ 

into annihilation, there are some'N 
where an event so antfal to us woi 
unnotioed and unknown, and oUiere where 
it would be nothing more than the disap- 
pearance of a little star which had eeseed 
from its twinkling. We should fed a sen- 
timent of modesty at this Just but humiU- 
ating representation. We should learn not 
to look on our earth as the unWerse of 
God, but one paltry and hisiaiHli iiul "por 
tion of it ; that it is only one of flM tnany 
mansions which the aopreme Beteg hai 
created for the acoommodation of hia wof^ 
shippers, and only oae%f the many worlda 
rolling in that flood of 1^ which tfaa mm 
pours around him to the outer limW 4tf 
the planetary sjrstem. 

But is there nothing beyond thesp limitat 
The planetary system has its boundary, hut 
space has none; and if we wing our mney 
there, do we only travel throng dark and 
unoccupied regions 1 There are only five^ 
or at most six, of the planetary orbs visible 
to the naked eye. What, then, is that multi- 
tude of other lights which sparkle in our 
firmament, and fill the whole concave of 
heaven with innumerable splendours 1 llie 
planets are all attached to the son ; and. in. 
circling around him, they do homage to tnat 
influence which binds them to perpetual 
attendance on this great luminary. But the 
other stars do not own his dominion. They 
do not circle around him. To all common 
observation, they remain immoveable ; and 
each, like the independent sovereign of hJa 
own territory, appears to occupy the same 
inflexible position in the regions of immen- 
sity. What can we make of them? Shall 
we take our adventurous flight to explore 
these dark and untraveUed dominions? 
What mean these innumerable fires lighted 
up in distant parts of the universe? 'Are 
they only made to shed a feeble glimmer- 
ing over this little spot in the kingdom of 
nature? or do they serve a purpose wor- 
thier of themselves, to light up other worlds, 
and give animation to other systems. 

The first thing which strikes a scientific 
observer of the fixed stars, is their immea- 
surable distance. If the whole planetary 
system were lighted up into a globe of fire^ 
it would exceed, by many millions of times, 
the magnitude of this world, and yet only 
appear a small lucid point from the nearest 
of them. If a body were projected ftom the 
sun with the velocity of a cannon-ball, it 
would take hundreds of thousands of years 
before it described that mighty interval 
which separates the nearest of the fixed 
stars from our sun and from our systent 
If this earth, which moves at more than the 
inconceivable velocity of a million and a 
half miles a day,wtie tobe-^vsiMli ' 
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Iti <sbi^ftt^ to take the same rapid flight 

pfivr thia jvnmeiuie tract, it would not have 

intoed at the termination of its journey, 

i ' fSjif taking all the time which has eiapsed 

f tiiVjP ^e creation of the world. These are 

pDat numbers, and great calculations, and 

. Se mind feels its own impotency in at- 

jfonpting to grasp them. We can state them 

1^ ''' in words. We can exhibit them in figures. 

We can demonstrate them by the powers 

of a most rigid and infallible geometry. But 

no human lancy can summon up a lively 

or an adequate conception — can roam in its 

ideal flight over this immeasureable large- 

]ie»— can take in this mighty space in all 

its iprandeur, and in all its immensity— can 

sweep the outer boundaries of such a crea- 

tjt n "Or lift itself up to the majesty of that 

great and inviaiUe ann, on whidi all is 

suspended. 

out what can those stars be which are 
sented so far beyond the limits of our plane- 
tary system? They must be masses of 
immense magnitude, or they could not be 
seen at the mstanoe of place which ihey 
occupy. The light which they give must 
proceed from themselves, for the feeble re- 
flection of Ught from some other quarter, 
« would not carry through such mighty tracts 
to the eye of an observer. A body may be 
visible in two ways. It may be visible from 
its own light, as the flame of a candle, or 
the brightness of a fire, or the brilliancy of 
yonder glorious sun, which lightens all be- 
low, and is the lamp of the world. Or it 
may be visible from the light which falls 
upon it, as the body which receives its light 
from the taper that falls upon it— or the 
whole assemblage of objects on the surface 
of the earth, which appear only when the 
liffht of day rests upon them — or the moon, 
which, in that part of it which is towards 
the sun, gives out a silvery whiteness to the 
eye of the observer, while the other part 
forms a black and invisible space in the 
firmament— or as the planets, which shine 
only because the sun shines upon them, 
and which, each of them, present the ap- 
pearance of a dark spot on the side that is 
turned away from it Now apply this ques- 
tion to the fixed stars. Are they luminous 
of themselves, or do they derive their light 
from the sun, like the bodies of our plane- 
tary system 1 Think of their immense dis- 
tance, and the solution of this question be- 
comes evident The sun, like any other 
body, must dwindle into a less apparent 
magnitude as you retire from it. At the 
prodigious distance even of the very nearest 
of the fixed stars, it must have shrunk into 
a mall indivisible point In short, it must 
hure become a star itself, and could shed no 
iBore light than a single individual of those 
gUwuBHwring myriads, the whole assemblage 
«f wbioh cannot dissipate, and can 9can»- 
l^MmkU the midnight darimeas of our 



world. These stars are viaible to lu, not 
because the sun shines iqwn them, bat be- 
cause they shine of thonselves, because 
they are so many luminous bodies scattered 
over the tracts of immensity; in a woid, 
because they are so many suns each throned 
in the centre of his own dominions, and 
pouring a floofl of light over his own por- 
tion of these unlimiti3>le regions. 

At such an immense distance for obser- 
vation, it is not to be supposed, tlpt we can 
collect many points of resemblance between 
the fixed stars, and the solar star whidi 
forms the centre of our planetary system. 
There is one point of resemblaincc^ how^ 
ever, which has not escaped the penetratin 
of our astronomers. We know that our sob 
turns round upon himself, in a regular pe- 
riod of time. We also know, that there mm 
dark spots scattered over his surface, whiek^ 
though invisible to the naked eye, are per- 
fectly noticeable by our instruments. If 
these spots existed in greater quantity upon 
one side than upon another, it would have 
the general effect of making that side darker, 
and the revolution of the sun must, in sudi « 
a case, give us a brighter and a fainter 
side, by regular alternations. Now, there 
are some of the fixed stars which present 
this appearance. They present us with pa 
riodical variations of light From the splen 
dour of a star of the first or second magni- 
tude, they fade away into some of Urn 
inferior mafrnitudes — and one, by becominn 
invisible might give reason to apprehend 
that we had lost him altogether— but W0 
can still recognize him by the telescope, tifl 
at length he re-appears in his own plaoe^ 
and, auer a regular lapse of so many da3m 
and hours, recovers his original brightneaiL 
Now, the fair inference f^om this is, thiA 
the fixed stars, as they resemble our sun in 
being so many luminous masses of immeoaa 
magnitude, they resemble him in this also, 
that each of them turns round upon his own 
axis; so that if any of them should have an 
inequality in the brightness of their sides^ 
this revolution is rendered evident, by thn 
regular variations in the degree of liglit ■ 
which it undergoes. 

Shall we say, then, of these vast luminaF- 
ries, that they were created in vain f Were 
they called into existence for no other pur- 
pose than to throw a tide of useless splen- 
dour over the solitudes of immensity? Our 
sun is only one of these luminaries, and we 
know that he has worlds in his train. Why 
should we strip the rest of this princely at- 
tendance ? Why may not each of them be 
the centre of his own system, and give light 
to his own worlds ? It is true that we eee 
them not, but could the eye of man take ite 
flight into those distant regions, it tihoiil^ 
lose sight of our little world, before it machiy 
the outer limits of our system— the 
planets should 4mppear in their 
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ltd described a small p6rtion of that 
rhjch separates us from the fixed 
e mm should decline into a little 
1 all its splendid retinue of worlds 
in the obscurity of distance — be 
It last, shrink into a small indivisi- 
I, and all that could be seen of this 
;cnt system, should be reduced to 
jnering of a little star. Why resist 
a[er the grand and interesting con- 
' Each of these stars may be the 
* a system as vast and as splendid 
le which we inhabit Worlds roll 
distant regions ; and these worlds 
the mansions of life and intelligence. 
plded canopy of heaven we see the 
ipect of the universe, where each 
point presents us with a sun, and 
I with a system of worlds — where 
nity reigns in all the grandeur of 
>utes — where he peoples immensity 
wonders; and travels in the great- 
iis strength through the dominions 
aat and unlimited monarchy. 
OQtemplation has no limits. If we 
number of suns and of systems, the 
3d eye of man can take in a thou- 
id the best telescope which the 
f man has constructed can take in 
lillions. Fancy may take its flight 
nd the ken of eye or of telescope, 
e have the boldness to say, that 
nothing there — that the wonders of 
ghty are at an end — that the creative 
uf Cioil hjLS sunk into repose, be- 
,e imagination is enfeebled by the 
de of its efforts ? 

are two points of interesting spec- 
bolh of which serve to magnify our 
ons of the universe. If a body be 
1 the direction of its centre, it ob- 
•rogressive motion, but without any 
nt of revolution being at the same 
>resssed upon it. But, again, should 
Le not be in the direction of the cen- 
uld the line which joins the point 
ission to the centre, make an angle 
t line in which the impulse was corn- 
ed, then the body is both made to go 
in space, also to wheel upon its axis. 
ach of our planets may have had 
npound motion communicated to it 
nngle impulse; and, on the other 
ever the rotatory motion be commu- 
►y one blow, then the progressive rao- 
i go along with it. In order to have 
motion without the second, there 
a twofold force applied to the body 
ite directions. It must be set agoing 
,me way as a spinning-top, so as to 
about an axis, and to keep un- 
its situation in space. 
X this stage of the argument, the 
inly remains a conjectural point of 
ion. The sun may have had his 
impresBed upon him by a spinning 



impulse ; or, this movement may be coeval 
with his bemg, and he may have derived 
both from an immediate fiat of the Creator. 
But there is an actually observed phenome- 
non of the heavens which advances the con- 
jecture into a probability. In the course 
of age, the stars in one quarter of the celes- 
tial sphere are api5^rently receding from 
each other; and in the opposite quarter, 
they are apparently drawing nearer to each 
other. If the sun be approaching the for- 
mer and receding from the latter, this phe- 
nomenon admits of an easy eiqplanation, 
and we are furnished with a magnificent 
step in the scale of the Creator's workman- 
ship. In the same manner as the planets^ 
with their satellites, revolve round the sun, 
may the sun, with all its tributaries, be 
moving in common with other stars, around 
some distant centre, from which there ema- 
nates an influence to bind and to subordi- 
nate them all. Our sun may, therefore, 
be only one member of a higher fiunily 
— taking his part, along with millions of 
others, in some loftier system of mechanism, 
by which they are all subjected to one 
law, and to one arrangement — describinff 
the sweep of such an orbit in space, and 
completing the mighty revolution in such a 
period of time, as to reduce our planetary 
seasons and our planetary movements, to a 
very humble and fractionary rank in the 
scale of a higher astronomy. There is room 
for all this in immensity ; and there is even 
argument for all this in the records of actual 
observation; and, from the whole of this 
speculation, do we gather a new emphasis 
to the lesson, how minute is the place, and 
how secondary is the importance of our 
world, amid the glories of such a surround- 
ing magnificence ! 

Another very interesting tract of specula- 
tion, has been opened up to us by the more 
recent obsen-ations of astronomy, the dis- 
covery of the nebula. We allow that it is 
but a dim and indistmct light which this 
discovery has thrown upon the structure of 
the universe ; but still it has spread before 
the eye of the mind a field of very wide and 
lofty contemplation. Before this the uni- 
verse might appear to have been composed 
of an indefinite number of suns, about equi- 
distant from each other, and each encom- 
paf»sed by such a planetary attendance as 
takes place in our own system. But, it now 
appears instead of lying uniformly and in a 
state of equidistance from each other, they 
are arranged into distinct clusters— that, 
in the same manner as the distance of the 
nearest fixed stars, marks the separation of 
the solar systems, so the distance of two 
contiguous clusters may be so inconceivably 
superior to the reciprocal distance of those 
fixed stars which belong to the same cluster, 
as to mark an equally distinct separation of 
the clusters, and to comlitale eacYi ot^DMRa 
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an individual member of some higher and 
more extended arrangement This ear^ 
liea U0 upwards throuah another ascend- 
ing step m the scale of ma^ificence, and 
there leaves us wildering m the uncer- 
tainty, whether even here the wonderful 
progre ss ion is ended ; and at all events fixes- 
the assured conclusion in our minds, that, 
to an eye which coul(f spread itself over the 
whole, the mansion which accommodates 
our species might be so very small as to lie 
wrapped in microscopical concealment; and, 
in reference to the only Being who pos- 
sesses this universal eye, well might we 
say^ '* What is man that thou art mindful 
of nuUf or the son of man that thou shouldest 
deign to visit him 7" 

And, ailer all, though it be a mighty 
and difficult conception, yet who can ques- 
tion it? What is seen may be nothing to 
what is unseen ; for what is seen is limited 
by the range of our instruments. What is 
imseen has no limit ; and^ though all which 
the eye of man can take m, or his &ncy can 
grasp at, were swept away, there might still 
remain as ample a field, over which the Di- 
vinity mav exfMitiate, and which he may 
have peopled with innumerable worlds. If 
the whole visible creation were to disappear, 
it would leave a solitude behind it— but to 
the infinite Mind, that can take in the whole 
sjTStem of nature, this solitude might be 
nothing, a small unoccupied point in that 
immensity which surrounds it, and which 
he may have filled with the wonders of his 
omnipotence. Though this earth were to be 
burned up, though the trumpet of its disso- 
lution were sounded, though yon sky were 
to pass away as a scroll, and every visible 
gl<uy, which the finger of Divinity has in- 
scribed on it, were to be put out for ever — 
an event so awful, to us and to every world 
in our vicinity, by which so many suns 
would be extinguished, and so many varied 
scenes of life and of populatiou would rush 
into forgetfulness — what is it in the high 
scale of the Almighty's workmanship? a 
mere shred, which, though scattered into 
nothing, would leave the universe of God 
one entire scene of greatness and of majesty. 
Though this earth, and these heavens, were 
to disappear, there are other worlds, which 
roll afar ; the light of other suns shines upon 
them ; and the skv which mantles them, is 
garnished with other stars. Is it presump- 
tion to say, that the moral world extends to 
these distant and unknovim regions? that 
they are occupied with people? that the 
charities of home and of neighbourhood 
flourish there? that the praises of God are 
there lifted up. and his goodness rejoiced 
in? that piety nas its temples and its ofier- 
mgs? ana the richness of the divine attri- 
biUes Is there felt and admired by mtelli- 
geBt;»0TBhipper8? 

And whil Is this world m the immensity 



which teems with them— and what are 1 
who occupy it? The universe at h 
would suffer as little, in its splendour 
variety, by the destruction of our plane 
the verdure and sublime magnitude < 
forest would sufier by the fall of a single '. 
The leaf quivers on the branch which i 
ports it It lies at the mercy of the sligl 
accident A breath of wind tears it froc 
stem, and it lights on the stream of w 
which passes underneath. In a momen 
time, the life which we know, by the mi 
scope, it teems with, is extinguished ; i 
an occurrence, so insignificant in the ey 
man^ and on the scale of his observal 
carries in it, to the myriads which pe 
this little 1^, an event as terrible an 
decisive as the destruction of a world. N 
on the grand scale of the universe, we, 
occupiers of this ball, which perrormi 
little round among the suns and the syst 
that astronomy has unfolded — we may 
the same littleness tfnd the same insecui 
We differ from the leaf only in this circ 
stance, that it would require the opera 
of greater elements to destroy us. 
these elements exist. The fire which n 
within, may lift its devouring energy to 
surface of our planet, and transform it 
one wide and wasting volcano. The sue 
formation of elastic matter in the bowel 
the earth — ^and it lies within the agenc] 
known substances to accomplish this — i 
explode it into fragments. The exhala 
of noxious air from below, may impa 
virulence to the air that is around us ; it i 
affect the delicate proportion of its in 
dients ; and the whole of animated na 
may wither and die under the malignit; 
a tainted atmosphere. A blazing cc 
may cross this fated planet in its orbit, 
realize all the terrors which superstition 
conceived of it. We cannot anticipate ^ 
precision the consequences of an e 
which every astronomer must know U 
within the limits of chance and probabi 
It may hurry our globe toxvards the si 
or drag it to the outer regions of the pi 
tary system : or give it a new axis of r 
lution — and the effect which I shall sin 
announce, without explaining it, woulc 
to change the place of the ocean, and b 
another mighty flood upon our islands 
continents. These are changes which ] 
happen in a single instant of time, 
against which nothing known in the pre 
system of things provides us with any s 
rity. They might not annihilate the ei 
but they would unpeople it ; and we 
tread its surface with such firm and assi 
footsteps, are at the mercy of devou 
elements, which, if let loose upon us b} 
hand of the Almiffhty, would spread solit 
and silence, and death over the dominioi 
the world. 
Now it is this litteiess, and this j 
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cnrity which make the protection of the 
Ahn^hty eo dear to 110, and bring, with 
floefa eaphasls, to every pious boeom, the 
holj lewons of humility and gratitude. 
Tbd God who aitteth above, and presides m 
hiffa aathority over all worlds, is mindful 
of maa ; and, though at this moment his 
ener^ is felt in the remotest provinces of 
creatum, we may feel the same secnrity in 
hii providence, as if we were the objects of 
\m oodivided care. It is not for us to bring 
our minds up to this mysterious agency. 
Bat, such is the incomprehensible fact, that 
the same Beinjr, whose eye is abroad over 
At whole muverse, gives vegetation to 
^^Bj Uade of ffrass, and motion to every 
[ fmbdm of blood which cireulates through 
I ^ rmoM of the minutest animal ; that, 
%«gh hja mind takes into its comprehen- 
\-0t gmsp, immensity and all its wonders. I 
mt m much known to him as if I were tne 
■igle object of his attention ; that he nuirks 
iH ay thoughts ; that he gives birth to every 
fcdiiif and every movement within me ; and 
dttt, with an exercise of power which I 
flu neither describe nor comprehend, the 
mam God who sits in the highest heaven 
■d reigna over the glories of the firma- 
■Bt, is at nay right hand, to give me every 
Inalh which I draw, and every comfort 
vhieh I enjoy. 

Bat this very reflection has been appro- 
viated to the use of infidelity, and the very 
inguage of the text has been made to 
bear an application of hostility to the 
6ilh. " Wliat is man, that God should be 
nndful of him, or the son of man, that he 
ihcKild deign to visit him ?" Is it likely, 
m the Infidel, that God would send his 
ftemal Son to die for the puny occupiers 



of so insignificant a province lit the mi^ty 
field of his creation ? Are we the befitting 
objects of so great and so signal an intierpo- 
sition? Does not the largeness of that fmd. 
which astronomy lays open to the vie^ of 
modem science, throw a suspicion over Iha 
truth of the gospel history ; and how shaB^ 
we reconcile the greatness of that wonderful * 
movement which was made in heaven for the 
redemption of fallen man, with the compara- 
tive meanness and obscurity of our species 1 
This is a popular arsument against Chris- 
tianity, not much dwelt upon in books, but, 
we believe, a good deal insmuated in con- 
versation, and having no small influence on 
the amateurs of a superficial philosophy. 
At all events, it is right that every sudi 
argument should be met, and manAilIy con- 
fronted ; nor do we know a more discredita- 
ble surrender of our religion, than to act as 
if she had any thing to fear from the inpie- 
nuity of her most accomplished adversanea. 
The author of the following treatise en- 
gages in his present undertakin|f, under the 
full impression that a something ma.j be 
found with which to combat Infidelity m all 
its forms : that the truth of God and of his 
message, admits of a noble and decisive 
manifestation, through every mist which Uie 
pride, or the prejudice, or the sophistry of man 
may throw around it; and elevated as the 
wisdom of him may be, who has ascended 
the heights of science, and poured the light 
of demonstration over the most wondrous 
of nature's mysteries, that even out of his 
own principles, it may be proved how much ' 
more elevated is the wisdom of him who 
sits with the docility of a little child, to his 
Bible, and casts down to its authority all 
his lolly imaginations. 



DISCOURSE II. 

The Modesty of True Science. 

" Aad if any mui think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.** 

1 Conntkians vii. 8. 



These is much profound and important 
vialom in that proverb of Solomon, where 
his said, that the heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness It forms part of a truth still more 
■tXBprehensive, that every man knoweth his 
wn peculiar feelings, and difiiculties, and 
:naLi, (ar better than he can get any of his 
neighbours to perceive them. It is natural 
''O 01 alL that we should desire to engross, 
^ the uttermost, the sympathy of others 
^Hh what is most painful to the sensibili- 
ties of our own bosom, and with what is 
toit aggravating in the hardships of our 
Ma situation. But, labour it as we may, 



we cannot, with every power of expression 
make an adequate conveyance, as it M-ere, 
of all our sensations, and of all our circum- 
stances, into another understanding. There 
is a something in the intimacy of a man's 
own experience, which he cannot make to 
pass entire into the heart and mind even of 
the most familiar companion — and thus it is, 
thai he is so often defeated in his attempts 
to obtain a full and a cordial possession of 
\\ is sympathy. He is mortified, and he won- 
ders at the obtuseness of the people around 
him — and how he cannot get them to enter 
into the justness of his complammipir— not 
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to feel the {>oint upon which turn the truth 
and the reeison of his remonstrances — nor 
to give their interested attention to the case 
of his peculiarities and of his wrongs — nor 
to kindle, in generous resentment along with 
him, when he starts the topic of his indigna- 
tion. He does not reject, all the while that, 
with ever}' human being he addresses, there 
is an inner man, which forms a theatre of pas- 
sions, and of interests, as busy, as crowded, 
and as fitted as his own to engross the anxious 
and the exercised feelings of a heart, which 
can alone understand its own bitterness, and 
lay a correct estimate on the burden of its 
own visitations. Every man we meet, carries 
about with him, in the unperceived solitude 
of his bosom, a httle worla of his own — and 
we are just as blind, and as insensible, and 
as dull, both of perception and of sympathy 
about bis engrossing objects, as he is about 
ours ; and, did we suffer this observation to 
have all its weight upon us, it might serve 
to make us more candid, and more consi- 
derate of others. It might serve to abate 
the monopolizing selfishness of our nature. 
It might serve to soften down all the malignity 
which comes out of those envious contem- 

Elations that we are so apt to cast on the 
mcied ease and prosperity which are 
around us. It might serve to reconcile 
every man to his own lot, and dispose him 
to bear, with thankfulness, his own burden ; 
and sure I am, if this train of sentiment 
were prosecuted with firmness, and calm- 
ness, and impartiality, it would lead to the 
conclusion, that each profession in hfe has 
its own peculiar pains, and its own beset- 
ting inconveniences; that, from the very 
bottom of society, up to the golden pinnacle 
which blazons upon its summit, there is 
much in the shape of care and of suffering 
to be found — that, throughout all the con- 
ceiveable varieties of human condition, 
there are trials, which can neither be ade- 
quately told on the one side, nor fully un- 
derstood on the other — that the ways of God 
to man are as equal in this, as in every de- 
partment of his administration — and that, 
go to whatever quarter of human expe- 
rience we may, we sh^l find how he has 
provided enough to exercise the patience, 
and to accomplish the purposes of a wise and 
a salutary discipline upon all his children. 
I have brought forward this observation, 
that it may prepare the way for a second. 
There are perhaps no two sets of human 
beings, who comprehend less the move- 
ments, and enter less into the cares and con- 
cerns of each other, than the wide and busy 
public on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
those men of close and studious retirement, 
whom the world never hears ofi save when, 
from their thoughtful solitude, there issues 
forth some splendid discovery, to set the 
world on a gaze of admiration. Then will 
the brilliancy of a superior genius draw 



every eye towards it — ^and the homa^ 
to intellectual superiority, will place its 
on a loftier eminence than all wealth or 1 
all titles can bestow — and the name of 
successful philosopher will circulate, ir 
own age, over the whole extent of civil 
society, and be borne down to postc 
in the diaracters of ever-during rem 
brance— and thus it is, that, when we ] 
back on the days of Newton, we ann< 
kind of mysterious greatness to him, ^ 
by the pure force of his understanding, 
to such a gigantic elevation above the 1 
of ordinary men — and the kings and ^ 
riors of other days sink into insignifici 
around him ; and he, at this moment, st£ 
forth to the public eye, in a prouder aj 
of glory than circles the memor>' of all 
men of former generations — and, while 
the vulgar grandeur of other days is ] 
mouldering in forgetfulness, the achi 
ments of our great astronomer are still f 
in the veneration of his countr}'men, 
they carry him forward on the strton 
time, with a reputation ever gathering, 
the triumphs of a distinction that will ni 
die. 

Now, the point that I want to imp 
upon you is, that the same public, who 
so dashed and overborne by the lustn 
all this superiority, are utterly in the c 
as to what that is which confers its c] 
merit on the philosophy of Newton. T 
see the result of his labours, but t 
know not how to appreciate the difficult 
the extent of them. They look on 
stately edifice ho has reared, but they ki 
not what he had to do in settling the hm 
tion which gives to it all its stability- 
are they aware what painful encounter 
had to make, both with the natural pr 
lections of his own hc^rt, and with the 
judices of others, when employed on 
work of laying together its unperisl 
materials. They have never heard of 
controversies which this man, of peace 
unambitious modesty, had to sustain, i 
all that was proud and all that was int 
rant in the philosophy of the age. T 
have never, in thought, entered that cl 
which was the scene of his patient and ] 
found exercises — nor have they gone al 
with him, as he gave his silent hours to 
labours of the midnight oil, and plied 
unwearied task, to which the cliarm of 1< 
contemplation had allured him — nor li 
they accompanied him through all 
workings of that wonderful mind, f] 
which, as from the recesses of a laborat 
there came forth sucli gleams and proce 
of thought as shed an effulgency over 
whole amplitude of nature. All this, 
public have not done; for of this the gi 
majority, even of the reading and culti^i 
public, are utterly incap^ible; and there] 
is it, that they need to be told what tha 
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in wtuA the main distinction of his philo- 
90johy lies; that when labouring in other 
Hada oC investigation, they may Know how 
to borrow from his safe example, and how to 
profit by that superior wisdom which mark- 
ed the whole conduct of his understanding. 

Let it be understood, then, that they are 
the positive discoveries of Newton, which, 
in the eye of a superficial public, confer up- 
on him all his reputation. He discovered 
the mechanism of the planetary system. 
He discovered the composition of light 
He diseoTered the cause of those alternate 
■ovements which take place on the waters 
if the ocean. These form his actual and 
Us nsible achievements. These are what 
te world look at as the monuments of his 
peatneas. These are doctrines by which 
hs has enriched the field of philosophy; 
and thus it is that the whole of his merit is 
apposed to lie in having had the sagacity 
to perceive, and the vigour to lay hold of 
the proofs, which conferred upon these doc- 
trioes all the establishment of a most rigid 
and conclusive demonstration. 

Bot, while he gets all his credit, and all 
kb admiration for those articles of science 
which be has added to the creed of philoso- 
phers, he deserves as much credit and ad- 
untion for those articles which he kept 
oot of his creed, as for those which he in- 
iroduoed into it. It was the property of his 
niiul, that it kept a tenacious hold of every 
one pusition which had proof to substanti- 
ate ii — but it forms a property equally cha- 
racteristic, and whicn, in fact, gives its 
leading peculiarity to the whole spirit and 
fiyle of his investigations, that he put a 
iBost determined exclusion on every one 
position that was destitute of such proof. 
He would not admit the astronomical theo- 
ries of those who went before him, because 
they had no proof. Fie would not give in 
to their notions about the planets wheeling 
iheir rounds in whirlpools of ether — for he 
did not see this ether — he had no proof of 
its existence — and, besides, even supposing 
it to exist, it would not have impressed, on 
the heavenly bodies, such movements as 
met his observation. He would not submit 
hisjndfpnent to the reigning systems of the 
day — for, though they had authority to re- 
eommend them, they had no proof: and 
thus it is. that he evinced the strength and 
tSe soundness of his philosophy, as much 
by his decisions upon tliose doctrines of sci- 
ence which he rejected, as by his demon- 
rtiation of those doctrines of science, which 
he was the first to propose, and which now 
aland out to the eye of posterity as the only 
monuments to tlie force and superiority ol 
bis understanding. 

He wanted no other recommendation for 
any oae article of science, than the recom- 
■ndatlon of evidence — and, with this re- 
eammendation, he opened to it the chamber 



of his mind, though authority scowled upon 
it, and taste was disgusted bv it, and fashion 
was ashamed of it, and all the beauteona 
speculation of former days was cruelly 
broken up by this new announcement of 
the better philosophy, and scattered like 
the fragments of an aerial vision, over 
which the past generations of the world 
had been slumbering their profound and 
their pleasinff reverie. But, on the other 
hand, should the article of science want 
the recommendation of evidence, he shut 
against it all the avenues of his understand- 
ing — aye, and though all antiquity lent 
their suffrages to it, and all eloquence had 
thrown around it the most attractive bril- 
liancy, and all habit had incorporated it 
with every system of every seminary in 
iBurope, and all fancy had arrays it in 
graces of the most tempting solicitation; 

Set was the steady and mflexible mind of 
fewton proof against this whole weight of 
authority and allurement, and, casting his 
cold and unwelcome look at the specious 
plausibility, he rebuked it from his presence. 
The strength of his philosophy lay as much 
in refusing admittance to that which want- 
ed evidence, as in givins a place and an oc- 
cupancy to that which possessed it In 
that march of intellect, which led him on- 
wards through the rich and magnificent 
field of his discoveries, he ponder^ every 
step ; and, while he advanced with a firm 
and assured movement, wherever the light 
of evidence carried him, he never suffered 
any glare of imagination or prejudice to se- 
duce him from his path. 

Sure I am, that, in the prosecution of his 
wonderful career, he found hirnself on a 
way beset with temptation upon every side 
of him. It was not merely that he had the 
reigning taste and philosophy of the times 
to contend with ; but, he expatiated on a 
lofly region, where, in all the giddiness of 
success, he might have met with much to 
solicit his fancy, and tempt him to some 
devious speculation. Had he been like the 
majority of other men, he would have bro- 
ken free from the. fetters of a sober and 
chastised understanding, and, giving wing 
to his imagination, had done what philoso- 
phers have done after him — been carried 
away by some meteor of their own forming, 
or found their amusement in some of their 
own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and confident plausibilities of their 
own upon the world. But Newton stood 
true to his principle, that he would take up 
with nothing which wanted evidence, and 
he kept by his demonstrations, ana his 
measurements, and his proofs; and, if it be 
true that he who ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he who taketh a city, there 
was won, in the solitude of his chamber, 
many a repeated victory over himself, which 
should give a brighter luslTe \o YvVa XAsa.^ 
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than all the conquests he has made on the 
*iield of discovery, or than all the splendour 
of his positive achievements. 

I trust you understand, how, though it 
be one of the maxims of the true philoso- 
phy, never to shrink from a doctrine which 
nas evidence on its side, it is another max- 
im, equally essential to it, never to harbour 
any doctrine when this evidence is want- 
ing. Take these two maxims along with 
you, and you will be at no loss to explain 
the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to characterise and to ennoble 
the philosophy of Newton. What I allude 
to is, the precious combination of its 
strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of strength 
than the fulfilment of that mighty enter- 
prise, by which the heavens have been 
made its own, and the mechanism of un- 
numbered worlds has been brought within 
the grasp of the human understanding? 
Now, it was by walking in the light of a 
sound and competent evidence, that all this 
was accomplished. It was by the patient, 
the strenuous, the unfaltering application 
of the legitimate instruments of discovery. 
It was by touching that which was tangi- 
ble, and looking to that which was visible, 
and computing that which was measure- 
able, and in one word, by making a ri^ht 
and a reasonable use of cdl that proof which 
the field of nature around us has brought 
within the limit of sensible observation. 
This is the arena on which the' modern 
philosophy has won all her victories, and 
fulfilled all her wondrous achievements, and 
reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her magnificent 
trophies to that power of intellect with 
which the hand of a bounteous heaven 
has so richly gifted the constitution of our 
species. 

But, on the other hand, go beyond the 
limits of sensible observation, and, from that 
moment, the genuine disciples of this en- 
lightened school cast all their confidence 
and all their intrepidity away from them. 
Keep them on the firm ground of experi- 
ment, and none more bold and more deci- 
sive in their announcements of all that they 
have evidence for — but, off this ground, 
none more humble, or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements, than 
they. They choose neither to know, nor 
to believe, nor to assert, where evidence is 
wanting; and they will sit, with all the pa- 
tience of a scholar to his task, till they have 
found it. They are utter strangers to that 
haughty confidence with which some phi- 
losophers of the day sport the plausibilities 
of unauthorised speculation, and by which, 
unmindful of the limit that separates the 
region of sense from the region of conjec- 
ture, they make their blind and their im- 
petuous inroads into a province which does 



not belong to them. There is no one object 
to which uie exercised mind of a true New- 
tonian disciple is more familiarized than 
this limit, and it serves as a boundary by 
which he shapes, and bounds, and regulatesi 
all the enterprises of his philosophy. All 
the space which lies within this limit, he 
cultivates to the uttermost, and it is by sudi 
successive labours, that every year which 
rolls over the world, is witnessing some 
new contribution to experimental science^ 
and adding to the solidity and aggrandiie- 
ment of this wonderful fabric. But, if true 
to their own principle, then, in reference to 
the forbidden ground which lies withont 
this limit, those very men, who, on the field 
of warranted exertion, evinced all the hardi- 
hood and vigour of a full grown under* 
standing, show, on every subject where tiie 
light of evidence is witmield from them, iJl 
the modesty of children. They give yon 
positive opinion only when they have in- 
disputable proof--but. when they have no 
such proof, then they nave no sudi opinion. 
The single principle of their respect to truth, 
secures their homage for evenr one posi- 
tion, where the evidence of truth is present, 
and, at the same time, begets an entire dif- 
fidence about everyone position, from which 
this evidence is disjoined. And thus you 
may understand, how the first man in the 
accomphshments of philosophy, which the 
world ever saw, sat at the book of nature 
in the humble attitude of its interpreter and 
its pupil — how all the docility of conscious 
ignorance threw a sweet and softening lus- 
tre around Uie radiance even of his most 
splendid discoveries — and, while the flip- 
pancy of a few superficial acquirements is 
enough to place a philosopher of the day 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, ana 
to vest him with an assumed lordship over 
the whole domain of natural and revealed 
knowledge ; I cannot forbear to do honour 
to the unpretending greatness of Newton, 
than whom I know not if there ever lighted 
on the face of our world, one in the charac- 
ter of whose admirable genius so much 
force and so much humility were more at- 
tractively blended. 

I now propose to carry you forward, by 
a few simple illustrations, to the argument 
of this day. All the sublime truths of th 
modem astronomy lie within the field of 
actual obser\'ation, and have tlie firm evi- 
dence to rest upon of all that information 
which is conveyed to us by the avenue of 
the senses. Sir Isaac Newton never went 
beyond this field, without a reverential im- 
pression upon his mind, of the precarious- 
ness of the ground on which he was stand- 
ing. On this ground, he never ventured a 
positive affirmation— but, resigning the lofty 
tone of demonstration, and putting on thie 
modesty of conscious ignorance, he brought 
forward all he had to say in the humble 
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form of s doubt, or a conjecture, or a ques- 
tkKk But, what he had not confidence to do, 
odier philosophers have done after him — 
and they have winged their audacious way 
into forbidden regions — and they have 
crassed that circle by which the field of 
obserration is enclosed — and there have 
tbey debated and dogmatized with all the 
pride of a most intolerant assurance. 

Now, though the case be imaginary, let 
us eonoeive, for the sake of illustration, 
that one of these philosophers made so ex- 
tnva^ant a departure from the sobriety of 
espenmental science, as to pass from the 
aiionomy of the different planets, and to 
attempt the natural history of their animal 
wd vegetable kingdoms. He might get 
ImUl of some vague and general analogies, 
to throw an air of plausibility around his 
■eeulation. He might pass from the botany 
■ the different regions of the globe that we 
inhabit, and make his loose and confident 
ipplieation to each of the other planets, ac- 
otding to its distance from the sun, and 
fte indination of its axis to the plane of its 
moal revolution; and out of some such 
iender materials, he may work up an 
nmang philosophical romance, full of in- 
gemiity, and having, withal, the colour of 
tnafa and of consistency spread over it 

I ean conceive how a superficial public 
Bj^t be delighted by the eloquence of such 
I composition, and even be impressed by 
in arguments; but were I asked, which is 
the man of all the ages and countries in 
the world, who would have the least respect 
br this treatise upon the plants which grow 
OB the surface of Jupiter, I should be at no 
iosB to answer the question. I should say, 
that it would be he who had computed the 
notions of Jupiter — that it would be he 
vhohad measured the bulk and the density 
of Jupiter — ^that it would be he who had 
estimated the periods of Jupiter — that it 
Toukl be he whose observant eye and pa- 
Motly calculating mind, had traced the 
atelhtes of Jupiter through all the rounds 
of their mazy circulation, and unravelled 
Ibe intricacy of all their movements. He 
voold see at once that the subject lay at a 
lu>peless distance beyond the field of legiti- 
Dste observation. It would be quite enough 
for him, that it was beyond the range of 
ia telescope. On this ground, and on this 
iround only, would he reject it as one of 
ihe puniest imbecilities of childhood. As 
to any character of truth or of importance, 
it would have no more effect on such a 
nind as that of Newton, than any illusion of 
poetry; and from the eminence of his intel- 
ieetoal throne^ would he cast a penetrating 
^ce at the whole speculation, and bid its 
|Udy insignificance away from him. 

But let us pass onward to another case, 
vUch. though as imaginary as the former, 
Blill serve the purpose of illustration. 



This same adventurous philosopher may 
be conceived to shift his speculation from 
the plants of another world to the character 
of its inhabitants. He may avail himself 
of some slender correspondencies between 
the heat of the sun and the moral tempera- 
ment of the people it shines upon. He may 
work up a theory, which carries on the front 
of it some of the characters of plausibility: 
but surelv it does not require the philoso- 
phy of Newton to demonstrate the folly of 
such an enterprise. There is not a man of 
plain understanding, who does not perceive 
that this said ambitious inquirer has sot 
without his reach — that he has stepped be- 
yond the field of experience, and is now 
expatiating on the field of imagination — 
that he has ventured on a dark unknown, 
where the wisest of all philosophy, is the 
philosophy of silence, and a profession of 
Ignorance is the best evidence of a solid 
understanding; that if he thinks he knows 
any thing on such a subject as this, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 
He knows not what Newton knew, and 
what he kept a steady eye upon throughout 
the whole march of his sublime investiga- 
tions. He knows not the limit of his own 
faculties. He has overleaped the barrier 
which hems in all the possibilities of hiunan 
attainment. He has wantonly flung him- 
self off* from the safe and firm field of ob- 
servation, and got on that undiscoverahle 
ground, where, by every step he takes, he 
widens his distance from the true philoso- 
phy, and by every aflSrmalion he utters, 
he rebels against the authority of all its 
maxims. 

I can conceive it the feeling of every one 
of you, that I have hitherto indulged in a 
vain expense of argument^ and it is most 
natural for you to put the question, "What 
is the precise point of convergence to which 
I am directing all the light of this abundant 
and seemingly superfluous illustration?" 

In the astronomical objection, which in- 
fidelity has proposed against the truth of 
the Christian revelation, there is first an 
assertion, and then an argument. The as- 
sertion is, that Christianity is set up for 
the exclusive benefit of our minute and 
solitary world. The argument is, that God 
would not lavish such a quantity of atten- 
tion on so insignificant a field. Even tliough 
the assertion were admitted, I should have 
a quarrel with the argument. But the fu- 
tility of the objection is not laid open in all 
its extent, unless we expose the utter want 
of all essential evidence even for the truth 
of the assertion. How do infidels know 
that Christianity is set up for the single 
benefit of this earth and its inhabitants? 
How are they able to tell us, that if you 
go to other planets, the person and the re- 
ligion of Jesus, are there unknown to them ? 
We challenge them to the proof of this said 
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positive announcement of theirs. ^We see 
in Uiis objection the same rash and gratui- 
tous procedure, which was to apparent in 
the two cases that we have aJready advan- 
ced for the purpose of illustration. We see 
in it the same glaring transgression on the 

Elrit and the maxims of that very philoso- 
y which they profess to idolize. They 
ve made their argument against us, out 
of an assertion which has positively no feet 
to rest upon — an assertion which they have 
no means whatever of verifying — an asser- 
tion, the truth or the falseho^ of which 
can only be gathered out of some super- 
natural message; for it lies completely be- 
yond the range of human observation. It 
IS willingly Emitted, that by an attempt 
at the botany of other worlds, the true 
method of philosophising is trampled on ; 
for this is a subject that lies beyond the 
range of actual observation, and every per- 
formance upon it must be made up of as- 
sertions without proofs. It is also willingly 
admitted, that an attempt at the civil and 
political history of their people, would be 
an equally extravagant departure from the 
spirit of the true philosopny ; for this also 
hes beyond the field of actual observation ; 
and all that could possibly be mustered up 
on such a subject as this, would still be as- 
sertions without proofs. Now, the theology 
of these planets, is, in every way, as inac- 
cessible a subject as their politics or their 
natural history ; and therefore it is, that the 
objection, srounded on the confident as- 
sumption of those infidel astronomers, who 
assert Christianity, to be the religion of this 
one world, or that the religion of these 
other worlds is not our very Christianity, 
can have no influence on a mind that has 
derived its habits of thinking from the pure 
and rigorous school of Newton; for the 
whole of this assertion is just as glaringly 
destitute, as in the two former instances, 
of proof. 

The man who could embark in an enter^ 
prise so foolish and so fanciful, as to theorise 
it on the details of the botany of another 
world, or to theorise it on the natural and 
moral history of its people, is just making 
as outrageous a departure from all sense, 
and science, and all sobriety, when he pre- 
sumes to speculate, or to assert on the de- 
tails or the methods of God's administra- 
tion among its rational and accountable in- 
habitants, lie wings his fancy to as haz- 
ardous a region, and vainly strives a pene- 
trating vision through the mantle of as 
deep an obscurity. All the elements of 
such a speculation are hidden from him. 
For any thing he can tell, sin has found its 
way into those other worlds. For any tuing 
he can tell, their people have banished them- 
selves from communion with God. For 
any thing he can tell, many a visit has 
been made to each of them, on the subject 



of our common Christianity, by comma 
sioned messengers from the throne of lb 
Eternal. For any thing he can tell, thi 
redemption proclaimed to us is not OD 
solitary instance, or not the whole of thi 
redemption which is by the Son of God- 
but only our part in a plan of mercy, Isaoa 
in magnificence to all that astronomy nai 
brought within the range of human con 
templation. For any thing he can tell, thi 
moral pestilence, which walks abroad ove 
the face of our world, may have spread il 
desolation over all the planets of^aU thi 
systems, which the telescope has madi 
known to us. For any thing he can teD 
some mighty redemption has been devisei 
in heaven, to meet this disaster in the wholi 
extent and malignity of its visitations. Foi 
any thing he can teU, the wonder workin| 
God, who has strewed the field of immen 
sity with so many worlds, and spread thi 
shelter of his omnipotence over them, ma] 
have sent a message of love to each, aik 
re-assured the hearts of its despairing peo 
pie by some overpowering manifestatioi 
of tenderness. For any thing he can teU 
angels from paradise may have sped ti 
every planet their delegated way, and sung 
from each azure canopy, a joyful annunda 
tion, and said, " Peace be to this residence 
and good will to all its families, and gloi] 
to Him in the highest, w^ho, from the emi 
nency of his throne, has issued an act of 
grace so magnificent, as to carry the tidingi 
of life and of acceptance to the unnumber 
ed orbs of a sinful creation." For any Uiin| 
he can tell, the Eternal Son, of whom it fa 
said, that by him the worlds w^ere created 
may have had the government of mani 
sinful w^orlds laid upon his shoulders ; anc 
by the power of his mysterious word, havi 
awoke them all from that spiritual death 
to which they had sunk in lethargy as pro- 
found as the slumbers of nonexistence; 
For any thing he c^in tell, the one Spiril 
who moved on the face of the watere, and 
whose presiding influence it was, that hu^- 
ed the wild war of nature's elements, and 
made a beauteous system emerge out of id 
disjointed materials, may now be working 
with the fragments of another chaos ; anS 
educing order, and obedience, and harmo- 
ny, out of the wrecks of a moral rebellion, 
which reaches through all these spheres 
and spreads disorder to the uttermost limitf 
of our astronomy. 

But, here I stop — nor shall I attempt tc 
grope my dark and fatiguing \iot, by 
another inch, among such sublime and mys- 
terious secrecies. It is not I who am ofller- 
ing to lift this curtain. It is not I who am 
pitching my adventurous flight to the se- 
cret things which belong to God, away 
from the things tliat are revealed, and 
which belong to me and to my childxSBi 
It is the champion of that very inildelit| 
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iriiidi I am now combating. It is he who 
props his unchristian argument, by pre- 
wumptkma fetched out of those untravelled 
sbscorities which lie on the other side of a 
bsrrier that I pronoimce to be impassable. 
It is he who transgresses the limits which 
Newton forbore to enter ; because, with a 
joskness which reigns throughout all his in- 
(pnries, he saw the limit of his own under- 
Hmding, nor would he venture himself be- 
jond it. It is he who has borrowed from 
the philosophy of this wondrous man, a few 
teain^ conceptions, which have only served 
t» bewilder him — while, an utter stranger 
tote spirit of this philosophy, he has car- 
ried a duing and an ignorant speculation 
ftr beyond the boundary of its prescribed 
Old allowable enterprises. It is he who 
kis mustered against the truths of the Gos- 
pd, resting, as it does, on the evidence 
vithin the reach of his faculties, an objec- 
fioD, for the truth of which he has no evi- 
kaet whatever. It is he who puts away 
bmi him a doctrine, for which ne has (he 
nbstantial and the familiar proof of human 
Miniony; and substitutes in its place a 
isetrine for which he can pet no other sup- 
pot than from a reverie of his own imagi- 
Htioa. It is he who turns aside from all 
dttt safe and certain argument, that is sup- 

fsd by the history of this world, of which 
knows something ; and y^o loses him- 
Klf in the work of theorising about other 
torlds, of the moral and theological history 
of which he positively knows nothing. 
CTpon him, and not upon us, lies the folly 
or launching his impetuous way beyond 
file province of observation— of letting his 
futcy afloat among the unknown of distant 
md mysterious regions ; and by an act of 
iaring, as impious as it is unphilosophical, 
of trying to unwrap that shroud, which, till 
diiwn aside by the hand of a messenger 
from heaven, will ever veil, from human 
tjt, the purposes of the Eternal. 

If you have gone along with me in the 
Dreccding observations, you will perceive 
sow they are calculated to disarm of all its 
point an^ all its energy, that flippancy of 
vdtaire ; when, in the examples he gives 
of the dotage of the human understanding, 
ht tells us of Bacon having believed in 
witchcraft, and Sir Isaac Newton having 
written a Commentary on the Book of Re- 
velation. The former instance we shall 
not undertake to vindicate ; but in the lat- 
ter instance, we perceive what this brilliant 
OBd spacious, but withal superficial, apostle 
of in^elity, either did not see, or refused 
lo acknowledge. We see in this intellec- 
toil labour of our great philosopher, the 
working of the very same principles which 
cvried him through the profoundest and 
ht most successful of his investigations ; 
ad how he kept most sacredly and most 
oonsistently by those very maxims, the 
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authority of which he, even in the full 
vigor and manhood of his faculties, ever 
recognized. We see in the theology of 
Newton, the very spirit and principle which 
gave all its stability, and all its sureness, to 
the philosophy of Newton. We see the 
same tenacious adherence to every one doc- 
trine, that had such valid proof to uphold 
it, as could be gathered from the field of 
human experience; and we see the same 
firm resistance of every one argument, that 
had nothing to recommend it, but such 
plausibilities as could easily be devised by 
the genius of man, when he expatiated 
abroad on those fields of creation, which 
the eye never witnessed, and from which 
no messenger ever came to us with any 
credible information. Now, it was on the 
former of these two principles that Newton 
clung so determinedly to his Bible, as the 
reconi of an actual annunciation from Grod 
to the inhabitants of this world. When he 
turned his attention to this book, he came 
to it with a mind tutored to the philosophy 
of facts — and, when he looked' at its cre- 
dentials, he saw the stamp and the impress 
of this philosophy on every one of tliem. 
He saw the fact of Christ being a messen- 
ger from heaven, in the audible language 
by which it was conveyed from heaven's 
canopy to human ears. He saw the fact 
of his being an approved ambassador of 
God, in those mirades which carried their 
own resistless evidence along with them to 
human eyes. He saw the truth of this 
whole history brought home to his own 
conviction, by a sound and substantial ve- 
hicle of human testimony. He saw the 
reality of that supernatural light, which in- 
spired the prophecies he himself illustrated, 
by such an agreement with the events of a 
various and distant futurity as could be 
taken cognizance of by human observation. 
He saw the wisdom of God pervading the 
whole substance of the written message, in 
such manifold adaptations to the circum- 
stances of man, and to the whole secrecy 
of his thoughts, and his affections, and his 
spiritual wants, and his moral sensibilities, 
as even in the mind of an ordinary and un- 
lettered peasant, can be attested by human 
consciousness. These formed the solid ma- 
terials of the basis on which our experi- 
mental philosopher stood; and there was 
nothing in the whole compass of his own 
astronomy lo dazzle liim away from it; and 
he was too well aware of the limit between 
what he knew and what he did not know, 
to be seduced from the ground he had 
taken, by any of those brilliancies which 
have since led so many of his humbler suc- 
cessors into the track of infidelity. He had 
measured the distances of these planets. 
He had calculated their periods. He had 
estimated their figures, and their bulk, and 
theu- densities, and he had siihOY^^suiStAdLi^^ 
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whoje intrieacy of their movements to the 
iimi^ and sublime agency of one oom- 
t^idlng principle. Bat he had too much 
of the tollast of a substantial understanding 
about him, to be thrown afloat by all this 
success amon^ the plausibilities of wanton 
and unauthorized speculation. He knew 
the boundarywhich hemmed him. He knew 
that he had not thrown one particle of light 
on the mQral or religious history of these 
planetary regions. He had not ascertained 
what visits of communication they received 
from the God who upholds them. But he 
knew that the fact of a real visit made to 
this planet, had such evidence to rest upon, 
that It was not to be disposted by any aerial 
imagination. And when I look at the steady 
and unmoved Christianity of this wonder- 
ful man ; so far from seemg any symptom 
of dotage and imbecility, or any forgetful- 
ness of those principles on which the fabric 
of his philosophy is reared ; do I see that 
in sitting down to the work of a Bible Com- 
mentator, he hath given us their most 
beautiful and most consistent exemplifica- 
tion. 

I did not anticipate such a length of time, 
and of illustration, in this stage of my ar- 
ffumenk But I will not regret it, if I have 
nuniliarised the minds of any of my readers 
to the reigning principle of this Discourse. 
We are strongly disposed to think, that it 
18 a principle which might be made to ap- 
ply to every argument of every unbeliever 
— and so to serve not merely as an anti- 
dote against the infidelity of astronomers, 
but to serve as an antidote asainst all infi- 
delity. We are well aware of the diversity 
of complexion which infidelity puts on. It 
looks one thing in the man of science and 
of liberal accomplishmtot. It looks another 
thing in the refined voluptuary. It looks 
still another thing in the common-place 
railer against the artifices of priestly domi- 
nation. It looks another thing in the dark 
and unsettled spirit of him, whose every 
reflection is tinctured with gall, and who 
casts his envious and malignant scowl at 
all that stands associated with the esta- 
blished order of society. It looks another 
thing in the prosperous man of business, 
who has neither time nor patience for the 
details of the christian evidence — but w^ho, 
amid the hurry of his other occupations, 
has gathered as many of the lighter petu- 
lances of the infidel writers, and caught 
from the perusal of them, as contemptuous 
a tone towards the religion of the New 
Testament, as to set him at large from all 
the decencies of religious obser\'ation, and 
to give him the disdain of an elevated com- 
placency over all the follies of what he 
counts a vulgar superstition. 

And, lastly, for infidelity has now got 
down among us to the humblest walks of 
life; may it occasionally be seen lowering 



on the forehead of the reaohite aitd hard} 
artificer, who can lift his menacing voice 
against the priesthood, and, looking on tfac 
Bible as a jugglery of theirs, can bid atoul 
defiance to ml its denunciations. Now, 
under all these varieties, we think thai 
there might be detected the one and uni- 
versal principle which we have attempted 
to expose, llie something, whate\'er it ia 
which has dispossessed all these people of 
their Christianity, exists in their minds, in 
the shape of a position, which they hold to 
be true, but which, by no legitimate evi 
dence, they have ever realized — and a po- 
sition which lodges within them as a w9> 
ful fancy or presumption of their own, 
but which could not stand the touch- 
stone of that wise and solid principle, in 
virtue of which, the followers of Newton 
give to observation the precedence over 
theory. It is a principle altogether worthy 
of being laboured — as, if carried round in 
faithful and consistent application, among 
these numerous varieties, it is able to breas 
up all the existing infidelity of the world. 
But there is one other most important 
conclusion to which it carries us. It car 
ries us, with all the docility of children, tc 
the Bible; and puts us down into the atti- 
tude of an unreserved surrender of though! 
and understanding, to its authoritative in- 
formation, ^ithout the testimony of an 
authentic messenger from heaven, I know 
nothing of heaven's counsels. I never heard 
of any moral telescope that can bring tc 
my observation the doings or the delil^r» 
tions which are taking place in the sano 
tuary of the Eternal. I may put into Uu 
registers of my belief, all that comes homi 
to me through the senses of the outer man 
or by the consciousness of the inner man 
But neither the one nor the other can teL 
me of the purposes of God; can tell me of 
the transactions or the designs of his sub 
lime monarchy ; can tell me of the goingi 
forth of Him who is from everlasting imtc 
everlasting ; can tell me of the march aEui 
the movements of that great administratioK 
which embraces all worlds, and takes intc 
its wide and comprehensive survey thf 
mighty roll of innumerable ages. It is tnu 
tliat my fancy may break its impetuoiu 
way into this loAy and inaccessible field 
and through the devices of ray heart, whicl 
are many, the visions of an evcr-shiflinj 
theology may take their alternate swaj 
over me ; but the counsel of the Lord, r 
shall stand. And I repeat it, that if tn« 
to the leading principle of that philosophy 
which has poured such a flood of light ova 
the mysteries of nature, wc shall dismiai 
every sclf-fomied conception of our own 
a[id wait in edl the humility of conscioni 
ignorance, till the Lord himself shall breal 
his silence, and make his counsel known 
by 801 act of communication. And now 
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Unt a Mofe«ed communication is before 
me, ana that it liaa all the solidity of the 
exptfimental evidence on its side, and 
■ocfajng but the reveries of a daring specu- 
btion to oppose it, what is the consistent, 
what is the rational, what is the philoso- 
phical use that should be made of this doc- 
onent, but to set me down like a school- 
boy, to the work of turning its pages, and 
amning its lessons, and submitting the 
tfoj exercise of my judgment to its mfor- 
natiaa and its testimony ? We know that 
ihoe is 'a superficial philosophy, which 
cHli the ^are of a most seducinff brilliancy 
aramd it ; and i^ums the Bible, with all 



the doctrine, and all the pietyof the Bihla 
awa;y Arom it; and has infused the spirit or 
Antichrist into many of the literary este- 
blishments of the age ; but it is not the solid, 
the profound, the cautious spirit of that 
philosophy, which has done so much to 
ennoble the modem period of our world : 
for the more that this spirit is cultivated 
and understood, the more will it be found 
in alliance with that spirit, in virtue of 
which all that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, is humbled, and all lofty 
imaginations are cast down, and every 
thought of the heart is brought into the 
captivity of the obedience of Christ 



DISCOURSE III. 
On the Extent of the Divine Condetcemion* 

"Wk» m like moo Uie Lord oar God, who dwelleth on hish ? Who humbloth himielf Co behold Um ddnfi 

that are in heaTen, and in the earth ?*' — P§abn cziii. 5^ 6. 



Ix ooT last discourse we attempted to ex- 
pose the total want of evidence for the as- 
KTtian of the infidel astronomer — and thia.^ 
mdmes the whole of our remaining contro- 
my with him to the busuiess of arguing 
against a mere possibility. Still, however, 
(he answer is not so complete as it might 
kj till the soundness of the argument be at- 
laded to, as well as the credibility of the 
asertion — or, in other words, let us admit 
die assertion, and take a view of the reason- 
iu which has been constructed upon it 

We have already attempted to lay before 
fou the wonderful extent of that space, 
toeming with unnumbered worlds, which 
■odem science has brought within the cir- 
ck of its discoveries. We even ventured to 
eqiatiate on those tracts of infinity, which 
fie OD the other side of all that eye or that 
ideseope hath made known to us — to shoot 
a&r into those ulterior regions which are 
beyond the limits of our astronomy — to im- 
pien you with the rashness of the imagina- 
Boo, (hat the creative energy of God had 
amk exhausted by the magnitude of its ef- 
fans, at that very line, through which the 
irt of man, lavished as it has been on the 
work of perfecting the instruments of vision, 
lias not yet been able to penetrate : ana 
tpoQ all this we hazarded the assertion, 
!hat though all these visible heavens were 
10 rash into annihilation, and the besom of 
ihe Almighty's wrath were to swe^p from 
the lace of the universe, those millions, and 
BiDions more of suns and of systems, which 
lie within the grasp of our actual observation 
*4hat this event, which, to our eye, would 
kne BO wide, and so dismal a solitude be- 
^uA it, might be nothing in the eye of Him 



who could take in the whole, but the disap- 
pearance of a little speck from that field of 
created things, which the hand of his om- 
nipotence had thrown around him. 

But to press home the sentiment of the 
text, it is not necessary to stretch the im- 
agination beyond the limit of our actual dis- 
coveries. It is enough to strike our minds 
with the insignificance of this world, and of 
all who inhabit it, to bring it into measure- 
ment with that mighty assemblage of worlds, 
which lie open to the eye of man, aided as 
it has been by the inventions of his genius. 
When we told you of the eighty millions 
of suns, each occupying his own independ- 
ent territory in space, and dispensing his own 
influences over a cluster of tributary worlds; 
this world could not fail to sink into little- 
ness in the eye of him who looked to all the 
magnitude and variety which are around 
it. We gave you but a feeble image of our 
comparative insignificance, when we said 
that the glories of an extended forest would 
sufier no more from the fall of a single leaf, 
than the glories of this extended universe 
would suffer, though the globe we tread, 
" and all that it inherits, should dissolve." 
And when we lift our conceptions to Him 
who has peopled immensity with all these 
wonders — wno sits enthroned on the mag- 
nificence of his own works, and by one sub- 
lime idea can embrace the whole extent of 
that boundless amplitude, which he has 
filled with the trophies of his divinity : we 
cannot but resign our whole heart to the 
Psalmist's exclamation of "What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou shouldest deign to visit 
him !" 
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Now mark the use to which all this has 
been turned by the genius of infidelity. 
Such a humble portion of the universe as 
ours, could never have been the object of 
such high and distiuguishmg attentions as 
Christianity has assigned to it. God would 
not have manifested nimself in the flesh for 
the salvation of so paltry a world. The 
monarch of a whole continent, would never 
move from his capital, and lay aside the 
splendour of royalty, and subject himself 
for months, or for years, to perils, and 
poverty, and persecution ; and take up his 
abode hi some small islet of his domimons, 
which, though swallowed by an earthquake, 
could not be missed amid the glories of so 
wide an empire ; and all this to regain the 
lost ailections of a few families upon its 
surface. And neither would the eternal Son 
of God — he who is revealed to us as having 
made all worlds, and as holding an empire, 
amid tlie splendours of which the globe that 
we inherit, is shaded insignificance; neither 
would he strip himself of the glory he had 
with the Father before the world was, and 
light on this lower scene, for the purpose 
imputed to him in the New Testament. Im- 
possible, that the concerns of this puny ball, 
which floats its little round among an in- 
finity of larger worlds, should be of such 
mighty account in the plans of the Eternal, 
or should have given birth in heaven to so 
wonderful a movement, as the Son of God 
putting on the form of our degraded 
species, and sojourning among us, and 
sharing in all our infirmities, and crown- 
ing the whole scene of humiliation by the 
disgrace and the agonies of a cruel martyr- 
dom. 

This has been started as a diflUculty in 
the way of the Christian Revelation ; and 
it is the boast of many of our philosophical 
infidels, that by the light of modem disco- 
very, the light of the New Testament is 
eclipsed and overborne ; and the mischief 
is not confined to philosophers, for the argu- 
ment has got into other hands, and the 
popular illustrations that are now given to 
the sublimest truths of science, have widely 
disseminated all the deism that has been 
grafted upon it; and the high tone of a decided 
contempt for the Gospel, is now associated 
with the flippancy of superficial acquire- 
ments: and, while the venerable Newton, 
whose genius threw open those mighty fields 
of contemplation, found a fit exercise for his 
powers in the interpretation of the Bible, 
there arc thousands and tens of thousands, 
who, tliough walking in the light which he 
holds out to them, are seduc^ by a com- 
placency which he never felt, and inflated 
by a pride which never entered into his 
pious and philosophical bosom, and whose 
only notice of the Bible, is to depreciate, 
and to deride, and to disown it 

Before entering into what we conceive to 
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be the riffht answer to this objection, let n 

SreviousTy observe, that it goes to strip tin 
^eity of an attribute which forms a wonder- 
ful addition to the glories of his incomprfr 
hensible character. It is indeed a might]! 
evidence of the strength of his arm, that sc 
many millions of worlds are suspended oil 
it; but it would surely make the hi^h attri' 
bute of his power more illustrious, if while 
it expatiated at large amon^ the suns and 
the systems of astronomy, it could, at the 
very same instant, be impressing a move- 
ment and a direction on all the minutei 
wheels of that machinery, which is work- 
ing incessantly around us. It forms a no- 
ble demonstration of his wisdom, that he 
gives unremitting operation to those lawi 
which uphold the stability of this great uni- 
verse; but it would go to heighten that 
wisdom inconceivably, if while equal to the 
magnificent task of maintaining the order 
and harmon^r of the spheres, it was lavish- 
ing its inexhaustible resources on the beau- 
ties, and varieties, and arrangements, of 
every one scene, however humble, of every 
one field, however narrow, of the creation u 
had formed. It is a cheering evidence of 
the delight he takes in communicating bjBp 
piness, that the whole of immensity should 
be so strewed with the habitations of liih 
and of intelligence; but it would surely 
bring home the evidence, with a nearer and 
more affecting impression, to every bosom, 
did we know, that at the very time his be- 
nignant regard took in the mighty circle of 
created beings, there wtis not a single fami- 
ly overlookal by him, and that every indi- 
vidual in every comer of his dominions, 
was as effectually seen to, as if the object 
of an exclusive and undivided care. It ii 
our imperfection, that we cannot give our 
attention to more than one object at one 
and the same instant of time ; but surely it 
would elevate our every idea of the perfec- 
tions of God, did we know, that while hii 
comprehensive mind could grasp the whole 
amplitude of nature, to the very outer- 
most of its boundaries, he had an attentive 
eye fastened on the very humblest of its ob- 
jects, and pondered every thought of my 
heart, and noticed every footstep of my 
goings, and treasured up in his remem- 
brance every turn and every movement of 
my history. 

And, lastly, to apply this train of senti- 
ment to the matter before us ; let us sun- 
pose that one among the countless myriaos 
of worlds, should be visited by a moral 
pestilence, which spread through all its peo- 
ple, and brought them under the doom oft 
law, whose sanctions were unrelenting and 
immutable; it were no disparagement to 
God, should he, by an act of righteous in- 
dignation, sweep this oflfence away from tlis 
universe which it deformed — nor should wa 
wonder, though, among the multitude of 
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other vorldi from which the ear of the Al- 
miffktf was repled with the songs of 
pfiML and the incense of a pure adoration 
Meeoded to his throne, he should leave the 
ttnjred and solitary world to perish in the 
foilt of its rebellion. But, tell me, oh ! tell 
■^ would it not throw the softening of a 
OMMt exquisite tenderness over the charac- 
ter of God, should we see him putting forth 
Us every expedient to reclaim to himself 
those children who had wandered away 
from him — and, few as they were when 
eompttrBd with the host of his obedient 
vorniippeffs, would it not just impart to his 
Mribaie of compassion the infinity of the 
Qodhead. that, rather than lose the single 
VDrid which nad turned to its own way, 
he diould send the messengers of peace 
to woo and to welcome it back again ; and, 
if justice demanded so mighty a sacrifice, 
■d die law behoved to be so magnified 
nd made honourable, tell me whether it 
vooMmot throw a moral sublime over the 
nodaess of the Deity, should he lay upon 
n own Son the burden of its atonement, 
tet he might again smile upon the world. 
mA hM out the sceptre of invitation to all 

We avow it, therefore, that this infidel 
ii|ninent goes to expunge a perfection from 
(he character of God. The more we know 
tf the extent of nature, should not we have 
the loftier conception of him who sits in 
higii authority over the concerns of so wide 
I milverae ? But, is it not adding to the 
bright catalogue of his other attributes, to 
nv, that, while magnitude does not over- 
power him, minuteness cannot escape him, 
nd Tariety cannot bewilder him ; and that, 
It the very time while the mind of the 
Ddty is abroad over the whole vastness of 
oenion, there is not one particle of matter, 
time is not one individual principle of ra- 
tional or of animal existence, there is not 
one nngle world m that expanse which 
teems with them, that his eye does not dis- 
cern as constantly, and his hand docs not 
gnide as unerringly, and his spirit does not 
witch and care for as vigilantly, as if it 
fimned the one and exclusive object of his 
attention. 

The thing is inconceivable to us, whose 
Bindj are so easily distracted by a number 
of objects ; and this is the secret principle 
of the whole infidelity I am now alluding 
ta To bring God to the level of our own 
fO!nprehension,we would clothe him in the 
iapotency of a man. We would transfer to 
te wonderful mind all the imperfection of 
«H[r own faculties. "When we are taught 
bjr Htronomy, that he has millions of worlds 
to look after, and thus add in one direction 
to ibe glories of his character; we take 
iwiy from them in another, by saving, that 
cieh of these worlds must be looked after 
ttperfertly. The use that we make of a 
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I discovery, which should hasten our every 
conception of God, and humble us into the 
sentiment, that a Being of such mysterious 
elevation is to us unfathomable, is to sit in 
judgment over him, aye, and to pronounce 
such a judgment as degrades him, and keeps 
him down to the standard of our own paltry 
imagmation ! We are introduced by modem 
science to a multitude of other suns and of 
other systems; and the perverse interpreta- 
tion we put upon the fact, that God eon 
diffuse the benefits of his power and of his 
goodness over such a variety of worlds, is, 
that he cannot, or will not, bestow so much 
goodness on one of those worlds, as a 
professed revelation from Heaven has an- 
nounced to us. While we enlarge the pro- 
vinces of his empire, we tarnish all the gK>ry 
of this enlargement, by saying, he has so 
much to care for, that the care of every one 
province must be less complete, and less 
viffilant, and less effectual, than it would 
otherwise have been. By the discoveries 
of modem science, we multiply the places 
of the creation; but along with this, we 
would impair the attribute of his eye being 
in every place to behold the evil and the 
good; and thus, while we magnify one of 
his perfections, we do it at the expense of 
another; and to bring him within the grasp 
of our feeble capacity, would deface one of 
the glories of that character, which it is our 
part to adore, as higher than all thought, 
and as greater than all comprehension. 

The objection we are discussing, I shall 
state again in a single sentence. Since 
astronomy has unfolded to us such a num- 
ber of worlds, it is not likely that God would 
pay so much attention to this one world, 
and set up such wonderful provisions for its 
benefit, as arc announced to us in the Chris- 
tian Revelation. This objection will have 
received its answer, if we can meet it bv 
the following position: — that God, in ad- 
dition to the bare faculty of dwelling on 
a multiplicity of objects at one and the 
same time, has this faculty in such wonder- 
ful perfection that he can attend as fully 
and provide as richly, and manifest all his 
attributes as illustriously, on every one of 
these objects, as if the rest had no existence, 
and no place whatever in his government 
or in his thoughts. For the evidence of this 
position, we appeal, in the first place, to the 
personal history of each individual among 
you. Only grant us, that God never loses 
sight of any one thing he has created, and 
that no created thing can continue either to 
be or to act independently of him ; and then, 
even upon the face of this world, humble 
as it is on tlie great scale of astronomy, how 
widely diversified and how multiplied into 
many thousand distinct exercises, is the at- 
tention of God! His eye is upon every 
hour of my existence. His spirit is inti- 
mately present with every thoug^Vil ol m'^ 
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heart His inspiration ^ves birth to every 

Snrpose within me. His hand impresses a 
irection on every footstep of my goings. 
Every breath I inhale, is drawn by an en- 
^ ergy which God deals out to me. This 
b(^y, which, upon the slightest derange- 
ment, would become the prey of death, or 
of woful suffering, is now at ease, because 
he at this moment is warding off from me 
a thousand dangers^ and upholding the thou- 
sand movements of its complex and delicate 
machinery. His presiding influence keeps 
by me through the whole current of my 
restless and ever changing history. When 
I walk by the way side, he is along with 
me. When I enter into company, amid all 
my forgetfulncss of him, he never forgets 
me. In the silent watches of the night, when 
my eyelids have closed, and my spirit has 
sunk into unconsciousness, the obser^'ant 
eye of him who never slumbers, is upon 
me. I cannot fly from his presence. Go 
where I will, he tends me, and watches me, 
and cares for me ; and the same being who 
is now at work in the remotest domams of 
Nature and of Providence, is also at my 
right hand to eke out to mc every moment 
of my being, and to uphold me in the exer- 
cise of all my feelings, and of all my faculties. 
Now, what God is doing with me, he is 
doing with every distinct individual of this 
world's population. The intimacy of his 
presence, and attention, and care, reaches 
to one and to all of them. With a mind im- 
burdened by tlie vastness of all its other 
concerns, he can prosecute, without distrac- 
tion, the government and guardianship of 
ever)r one son and daughter of the species.— 
And is it for us, in the face of all this expe- 
rience, ungratefully to draw a limit around 
the perfections of God ? — to aver, that the 
multitude of other worlds has withdrawn 
any portion of his benevolence from the one 
we occupy? — or that he, whose eye is upon 
every separate family of the earth, would 
not kvish all the riches of his unsearchable 
attributes on some High plan of pardon and 
immortality, in behalf of its comitless gene- 
rations? 

But, secondly, were the mind of God so 
fatigued, and so occupied with the care of 
other worlds, as the objection presumes him 
to be, should we not see some traces of ne- 
glect, or of carelessness, in his management 
of ours? Should we not behold, in many a 
field of observation, the evidence of its mas- 
ter being overcrowded with the variety of 
his other engagements? A man oppressed 
by a multitude of business, would simplify 
and reduce the work of any new concern 
that was devolved upon him. Now, point 
out a single mark of God being thus op- 
pressed. Astronomy has laid open to us so 
many realms of creation, which were before 
unheard of, that the world we inhabit shrinks 
into one remote and solitary province of his 



wide monarchy. Tell me, theiL ii^ in any 
one field of this province, which man hai 
access to, you witness a single indication 
of God sparing himself— of God reduced to 
languor by the weight of his other employ- 
ments — of God sinking under the burden 
of Uiat vast superintendence which lies upcn 
him — of God being exhausted, as one of 
ourselves would be, by any number of con- 
cerns, however grea^ by any variety of 
them, however manifold ? and do you not 
perceive, in that mighty profusion of wis- 
dom and of goodness, which is scattered 
every where around us, that the thoughti 
of this unsearchable Being are not as oui 
thoughts, nor his ways as our vraysl 

My time does not suffer me to dwell on 
this topic, because, before I conclude, 1 
must hasten to another illustration. Bnj 
when I look abroad on the wondrous scene 
that is immediately before me — and see; 
tliat in every direction it is a scene of the 
most various and unwearied activity — and 
expatiate on all the beauties of that gamt 
ture by which it is adorned, and on ^1 thi 
prints of design and of benevolence whicli 
abound in it — and think, that the same God, 
who holds the universe, with its every sjr* 
tem, in the hollow of his hand, pencib 
every flower, and gives nourishment U 
every blade of grass — and actuates the 
movements of every living thins — and u 
not disabled, by the weight of nis othei 
cares, from enriching the humble depart' 
ment of nature I occupy, with diarms anc 
accommodations, of the most unbounded 
variety — then, surely, if a message, bear 
ing every mark of authenticity, should pro 
fess to come to me from God, and infom 
me of his mighty doings for the happineai 
of our species, it is not for me, in the fao 
of all this evidence, to reject it as a tale oi 
imposture, because astronomers have tok 
me that he has so many other worlds and 
other orders of beings to attend to — and 
when I tliink that it were a deposition ol 
him from his supremacy over the creature 
he has formed, should a single sparrow 
fall to the ground without his appointment 
then let science and sophistry try to chea 
me of my comfort as they mav — I will no 
let go the anchor of my confidence in Goc 
— I will not be afraid, for I am of mor 
value than many sparrows. 

But thirdly, it was the telescope, that b] 
piercing the obscurity which lies bet wed 
us and distant worlds, put infidelity in poa 
session of the argument, against which w« 
are now contending. But, about the timi 
of its invention, another instrument mtk 
formed, which laid open a scene no lea 
wonderful, and rewarded the inouisitivi 
spirit of man with a discovery, whicn serve 
to neutralize the whole of this argmnenl 
This was the' microscope. The one led tm 
to see a system in every star. The othe 
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Seadfl me to sec a world in every atom. 
The one taught me, that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people, and of 
its eoimtries, is but a grain of sand on the 
high field of immensity. The other teaches 
me, that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and tlie families of a 
busy population. The one told me of the 
insignificance of the world I tread upon. 
The other redeems it from all its insignifi- 
cance ; for it tells me that in the leaves of 
ever}' forest, and in the flowers of every 
garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, 
there are worlds teeming with life, and 
numberless as are the glories of the Anna- 
menL The one has suggested to me, that 
beyond and above all that is visible to man, 
there may lie fields of creation which sweep 
immeasurahly along, and carry the impress 
of the -Almighty's hand to the remotest 
scenes of the universe. The other suggests 
to me, that within and beneath all tliat mi- 
ftuleness which the aided eye of man has 
been able to explore, there may be a region 
of invisibles ; and that could we draw aside 
the mysterious curtain which shrouds it 
fxom our senses, we might there see a 
theatre of as many wonders as astronomy 
his unfolded, a universe within the com- 
(Ms of a point so small, as to elude all the 
povers of the microscope, but where the 
wonder working God finds room for the 
exercise of all his attributes, where he can 
raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill 
and animate them all with the evidences of 
his glory. 

Now, 'mark how all this may be made to 
meet the argument of our infidel astrono- 
mers. By the telescope they have discov- 
ered, that no magnitude, however vast, is 
beyond the grasp of the Divinity. But by 
the microscope we have also discovered, 
that no minuteness, however shrunk from 
the notice of the human eye, is beneath 
the condescension of his regard. Every 
iddition to the powers of the one instru- 
ment, extends the limit of his visible do- 
minions. But, by every addition to the 
powers of the other instrument, wo see 
each part of them more crowded than be- 
fore, with the wonders of his unwearying 
hind. The one is constantly widening the 
circle of hi5 territory. The other is as con- 
ftsTitly filling up its separfito portions, with 
*:] tJiat is ri^h, and various, and exquisite. 
Inawonl, by the ono I am told that the 
.^miffhty is now at work in regions more 
iff'jant than ffoomolry has ever measured, 
and araonij Avj>rlds more manifold than 
numbers have ever reached. But, by the 
other, I am also told, that, with a mind to 
comprehend the whole, in the vast com- 
PUB of it5 generality, he has also a mind 
to concentrate a close and a separate at- 
tation on each and oa all of its particu- 
Wn; and that the same God, who sends 



forth an upholding influence among the 
orbs and the movements of astronomy, can 
fill the recesses of every single atom with 
the intimacy of his presence, and travel, in 
all the greatness of his unimpaired attri- 
butes, upon ever)' one spot and comer of 
the universe he has formed. 

They, therefore, who think that God will 
not put forth such a power, and such a 
goodness, and such a condescension, in be- 
half of this world, as are ascribed to him 
in the New Testament, t>ecause he has so 
many otlier worlds to attend to, think of 
him as a man. They confine their view to 
the informations of the telescope, and for- 
get altogether the informations of the other 
instrument. They only find room in their 
minds for his one attribute of a large and 
general superintendance, and keep out of 
their remembrance, the equally impressive 
proofs we have for his other attribute of a 
minute and multiplied attention to all that 
diversity of operations, where it is he that 
worketh all in all. And then I think, that 
as one of the instruments of philosophy 
has heightened our every impression of the 
first of these attributes, so another instru- 
ment has no less heightened our impression 
of the second of them — then I can no longer 
resist the conclusion, that it would be a 
transgression of sound argument, as well 
as a daring of impiety, to draw a limit 
around the doings of this unsearchable 
God — and, should a professed revelation 
from heaven, tell me of an act of conde- 
scension, in behalf of some separate world, 
so wonderful that angels desired to look 
into it, and the Eternal Son had to move 
from his seat of glory to carry it into ac- 
complishment, all I ask is the evidence of 
such a revelation ; for, let it tell me as much 
as it may of God letting himself down for 
i the benefit of one single province of his do- 
! minions, this is no more than what I see 
; lying scattered, in numberless examples, 
before me ; and running tlirough the whole 
line of my recollections ; and meeting me 
in every walk of observation to which I 
can betake myself; and, now that the mi- 
croscope has unveiled the wonders of an- 
other region, I see strewed around me, with 
a profusion which baflles my ever>' attempt 
to comfirohend it, the evidence that there 
is no one portion of the universe of God 
too minute for his notice, nor too humble 
for the visitations of his care. 

As the end of all these illustrations, let 
me bestow a single paragraph on what I 
conceive to be the precise state of this ar- 
gument. 

It is a wonderful thin<? that God should 
be so unincumbered by the concerns of a 
wliole universe, that he can give a constant 
attention to every moment of every indi- 
vidual in tliis world's population. But, 
wonderful ns. it is, you do not hesitate to 
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admit it as true, on the evidence of your 
own recollections. It is a wonderful tning 
that he whose eye is at every instant on so 
many worlds, should have peopled the 
world we inhabit wiUi all the traces of the 
varied design and benevolence which abound 
in it. But, great as the wonder is, you do 
not allow so much as the shadow of im- 
probability to darken it, for its reality is 
what you actually witness, and you never 
think of questioning the evidence of obser- 
vation. It is wonderful, it is passing won- 
derful, that the same God, whose presence 
is diffused through inunensity, and who 
spreads the ample canopy of his adminis- 
tration over all its dwellmg-places, should, 
with an energy as fresh and as unexpen- 
ded as if he had only begun the work of 
creation, turn him to the neighbourhood 
around us, and lavish on its every hand- 
breadth, all the exuberance of his goodness, 
and crowd it with the many thousand va- 
rieties of conscious existence. But, be the 
wonder incomprehensible as it may, you 
do not suffer in your mind the burden of a 
single doubt to lie upon it because you do 
not question the report of the miscroscope. 
You do not refuse its information, nor turn 
away from it as an incompetent channel 
of evidence. But to bring it still nearer to 
the point at issue, there are many who 
never looked through a microscope; but 
who rest an implicit faith in all its revela- 
tions; and upon what evidence, I would 
ask? Upon the evidence of testimony — 
upon the credit they give to the authors of 
the books thoy have read, and the belief 
they put in the record of their obser\'ations. 
Now, at this point I make my stand. It is 
wonderful that God should be so intertistcd 
in the redemption of a single world, as to 
send forth his well-beloved Son upon the 
errand, and he, to accomplish it, should, 
mighty to save, put forth all his strength, 
and travail in the greatness of it. But such 
wonders as these have already multiplied 
upon you ; and when evidence is given of 
their troth, you have resigned your every 
judgment of the unsearchable God, and 
rested in the faith of them. I demand, in 
the name of sound and consistent philoso- 

ey, that you do the same in the matter 
fore us — and lake it up as a question of 
evidence — and examine that medium of 
testimony through which the miracles and 
informations of the Gospel have come to 
your door — and go not to admit as argu- 
ment here, what would not be admitted as 
argument in any of the analogies of nature 
and observation — and take along with you 
in this field of inquiry, a lesson which you 
should have learned upon other fields — 
even the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God, that 
his judgments are unsearchable, and his 
wa3r8 are past finding out. 



Ido not enter at all into the positive evi- 
dence for the truth of the Chrutian Reve- 
lation, my smgle aim at present being to 
dispose of one of the objections which is 
conceived to stand in the way of it. Let 
me suppose then that this is done to the . . 
satisfaction of a philosophical inquirer, and ' 
that the evidence is sustained, and that the 
same mind that is familiarised to all the 
sublimities of natural science, and has been 
in the habit of contemplating God in asso- 
ciation with all the magnificence which is 
around him, shall be brought to submit its 
thoughts to the captivity of the doctrine of 
Christ. Oh! with what veneration, and 
gratitude, and wonder, should he look on 
me descent of him into this lower world, who 
made all these things, and without whom 
was not any thing- made that was made. 
What a grandeur does it throw oveJr every 
step in the redemption of a fallen world, 
to think of its being done by him who un- 
robed him of the glories of so wide a mo- 
narchy, and came to this humblest of its ' 
provinces, in the disguise of a servant, and ~ 
took upon him the form of our degraded 
species, and let himself down to sorrowi ' 
and to sufferings, and to death, for us. In 
this love of an expiring Saviour to those ' 
for whom in agony he poured out his soul, T 
tliere is a height, and a depth, and a length, 
and a breadth, more than I can compre- 
hend; and let me never, never from this 
moment neglect so great a sal^'ation, or lew 
my hold of an atonement, made sure by 
him who cried, that it was finished, and 
brought in an everlasting righteousness. It 
was not the visit of an empty parade that 
he made to us. It was for the accomplish- 
ment of some substantial purpose; and, if 
that purpose is announced, and stated to 
consist in his dying the just for the unjust, - 
that he might bring us unto God, let us never 
doubt of our acceptance in that way of 
communication with our Father in heaven, 
which he hath opened and made known 
to us. In tiiking to that way, let us follow 
his every direction with that humility which 
a sense of all this wonderful condescension 
is fitted to inspire. Let us forsake all that 
he bids us forsake. Ijct us do all that he 
bids us do. Let us give ourselves up to his 
guidance with the docility of children, 
overpowered by a kindness that we never 
merited, and a love that is unequalled by - 
all the perverseness and all the ingrati- 
tude of our stubborn nature — for what 
shall we render unto him for such myste- 
rious benefits — to him who has thus been 
mindful of us — to him who thus has deigned 
to visit us? 

But the whole of this argument is not 
yet exhausted. We have scarcely entered ■ 
on the defence that is commonly made = 
against the plea which infidelity rests oo - 
the wonderful extent of the universe of \^ 
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the inaiguificaiicy of our assigned 
■f iL The way in which we have 
I M dispose nf this plea, is by 
I the eviiience Ihat is every where 
i, of God combining with the largs- 
»asl and mighty snperinlendence, 
tcbes the outskirts of creation, and 
ver bU its amplitudes — the faculty 
ring as much attention, and exer- 
complele and manifold a wisdom, 
ling as profuse and ineihnustihle 
M on osich of its humblest depart- 

if it formed the whole extent of 



iry. 

whole of this argument we have 
>on the earth as isolated from the 
Im universe altogether. But ac- 

the way ui which the astrono- 
ictioQ is uommonly met, the enrth 
tvied as in a stale of detachment 
other worlds, and the other orders 
which iiod has called into exial- 
18 looked upon as the member of 
Ktended system. It is associated 
magnificence of a moral empire, 
s the kingdoQi of nature, liisnol 
iBert«d, what in our last Discourse 

alreitdy done, that for any thing 
taow by reason, tlie plan of re- 

may have its influences and its 
on those creatures of God who 
ther regions, and occupy other 
he immensity of his dominions; 
gue, tiierefore, on this plan being 

for the single benefit of Ihe world 
I, and of tlie species to which we 

1 a mere presumption of the infi- 
ilf; and that the objection he rears 
Bt fall to the ground, when 

the presumption is exposed. The 
apologist lliinks he can go fur- 
this— that he cannot merely ex- 
ntter ba-selessness of the infidel 
but thai he haa positive ground 
ng an opposite and a confronting 
in its piac« — and that after having 
■] their position, by showing the 
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enlin absence of all observation in its be- 
half, ho con pass on to the distinct affirma- 
tive testimony of the Bible. 

We dQ think that this lays open a very 
inleresling track, not oC_wiM and fanciful, 
but of most legitimate and sober-minded 
speculalion. And anxious as we are to put 
every thing ihat bears upon the Christian 
argument into alt its lights ; and fearless as 
we feel for (he resullofamosl thorough sift- 
ing of it ; and thinking as we do think it, 
the foulest scorn that any pigmy philoso- 
pher of the day should miuce his ambigu- 
ous scepticism to a set of giddy and igno- 
rant admirem, or that a half-learned and 
superficial public should associate with the 
christian^priesthiwd, the blindness and the 
bigotry Ola sinking cause — with these feel- 
ings, we are not disposed to blink a single 
question that may be started on the subject 
of the Christian evidences. There ia.nol 
parts or bearings which needs the 
shelter of a disguixe thrown over ii. Let 
ihe priests nf another faith ply their pruden- 
tial expedients, and look so wise and so 
waiy in the execution of them. But Chris- 
tianity stands in a higher and a (inner alti- 
tude. The defensive armour of a shrinking 
limid policy does nol suit her. Hers is 
the naked majesty of truth ; and with all 
the grandeur of age, but with none of ita 
inlirmitlea, has she come down to us, and 
gathered new strength from the battles she 
n the many controversies of man^ 
generations. With such a religion as this 
there is nothing to hide. AU should be 
above boards. And the broadest tight of 
day should be made fully and freely to cir- 
culate throughout all the secrecies. But 
secrets she has none. To her belong the 
frankness and (he simplicity of conscious 
greainesa ; and whether she grapple it with 
Ihe pride of philosophy, or stand in fronted 
opposition to the prejudices of the mullitudcL 
she does it upon her own strength, and 
spurns all the props and all Ihe auzHiaries 
of superstition away from her. 
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» which man can- 
E of his perceptions, and 
liter ior of which he cannot gather a 
MTvation lo guide or to inform him. 
e keeps by the objects which are 
can get the knowledge of them 
I to hifl mind through the ministry 
I oC the.Mnaes. He can feel a sub- 
M 



stance that is within reach of his hand. He 
can smell a flower that is presented to hioi. 
He can taate the food that is before him. 
He can hear a sound of certain pitch and 
intensity ; and, so much does this aenae of 
hearing widen hia inlercourae with cster- 
nal nature, that, from the diatance of milea, 
it can bring him in an occanooal istimatJOD. 
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iftiit of all the traeks of oonveyance which 
God has been pleased to open op between 
the mind of man, and the theatre by whidi 
he is sumninded, there is none 1^ which 
be se mullipliefr his acquaintance with 
the rieh «ul Iho varied creation on every 
side of hMBf ae-hy the organ of the eye. it 
is t^rWhieh gives to him his loftiest com- 
BHUid over the scenery of nature. It is this 
by wbMi so broad a range of observation 
iB submitted to him. It is this which ena- 
htm him, by the act of a single moment, to 
send an exploring look over the surface of an 
ample tamtory, to crowd his mind with the 
Whole as s mi bly of its objects, and to fill his 
visioii with those countless hues which dir 
vtndfy and adorn it It is this whidi carries 
hloi abroad over all that is sabfime in the 
i utemi sity of distance ; which sets him as 
it were on an eleva^ pfaitform, from 
wbeooe he may cast a surveying glance 
over the arena of innumerable worlds; 
which spreads before him so mighty a pro- 
- viaee of contemplation, that the earth he 
inhrints, only appears to fiimiA him with 
Uie pedortal on which he may stand, and 
from which he may descry tbe wonders of 
att tt»t magnificence whidi the Divini^ 
baspomredso abundantly around him. It 
is by the narrow outlet of the e]re, that the 
jnind of man takes its enurBive flight over 
tboee goklen tracks, where, hi all the ex- 
JttOsHesniesB of creative- weilth^ lie scatter- 
ed the sons, and the systems of astronomy. 
Bat oh ! how good a thing it is, and how be- 
cetning well, for the philosopher to be 
humble even amid theproudest march of hu- 
man discovery, and the snblimest triumphs 
of the human understanding, when he 
thinks of that unsealed barrier, beyond 
which no power, eitiier of eye or of tele- 
scope, shall ever carry him : when he thinks 
that on the other side of it, there is a height, 
and a depth, and a length, and a breadth, 
t0 which the whole of this concave and 
visible firmamem dwindles into the insig- 
nificancy of att atom — and above all, how 
ready should he be to cast his every lofty 
imagination away from him, when he 
thinks of the God, who, on the simple ftwin- 
dation of his word, has reared the whole 
of this stately architecture, and, by the 
force of his preserving hand, continues to 
uphold it ; aye, and should the word again 
come mr Dram him, that this earth shall 
pass away, and a portion of the heavens 
which are around It, shall again fall back 
xnto the annihilation from which he at first 
sttanMned them, what an impressive re- 
bake does ft bring on the sweuing vanity 
of seience, to think that the whole field of 
its most ambitions enterprises may be swept 
away altogether, and fiiefe remain before 
the eye of him who sitteAi on the throne, 
an untraveQed immensity, which he hath 
filled with innumerable splendours, and 
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ovw the wfadfe face of whkA be bath ia- 
serawdUui evidence of his hiflh atirilOi^ 
In an their niA% and hi att tieir nwBffes- 
tatiom. ^ 

But man bplm great deal more to keep 
him humhU oThfii understandiAr, than a 
mere sense of ^ist boandary wbfeh Aim 
and termniates the material idd of kb 
contemplations. He ought ate to fed 
how within that boundary, the vast ma- 
jority of things is mysterious and vnlanwB 
to him ; that even in the inner ebanber of. 
his own consciousness, where so randi lies 
hidden from the observation of others, then 
is also, to himself, a little woiid of tncom- 

grehensibles ; that if stepping beyond the 
mits of this fiimiliar home, he look ns 
further than to tiie members of his fiunfly, 
there is much in the cast and the colour of 
every mind that is above his powers of di- 
vination ; that in proportion as he recwdsi 
from the centre or his own perscmal expe- 
rience, there is a dond of ignorance ud' 
secrecy, which spreads^ and thickens, and 
throws a deep and impenetrable vefl over 
the intricacies of every one department of 
human contemplation ; that of all aroond 
him his knowledge is naked and aoperficnd, 
and confined to a fewof those more oonspica- 
ous lineaments which strike upon htoeenaM; 
that the whde ftce both of nature and of 
society, presents him with qnestioiis wUcb 
he cannot unriddle, and telhi him how be* 
neath the surfiuse of all that the eye ea 
rest upon, there lies the profomidiieas of a 
most unsearchable latency; a]re, and shooM 
he in some lofty enterprise of thought, leave 
this world, and shoot afar into those tracks of 
speculation which astronomy has opened— 
should he, baffled by the mysteries which be- 
set his every footstep upon earth attempt an 
ambitious flight towards the mysteries of 
heaven — let him go, but let the justness of a 
pious and philosophical modesty go along 
with him; let him forget not,that from the mo« 
ment hi s mind has taken its ascending way te 
a few little miles above the world he tradi 
upon, his every sense abandonsliimbut one— 
that number, and motion, and magnitude^ 
and figure, make up all the barrenness of ill 
element&ry informations— that tiiese oibs 
have sent him scarce another message, than 
told by their feeble glimmering upon his 
eye, the simple fact of their existence — ^that 
he sees not the landscape of other worlds— 
that he knows not' the moral system of any 
one of them — nor athwart the long aiid 
trackless vacancy which lies between, does 
there fall upon his listening ear, the hum of 
their mighty populations. 

But the knowledge which he eannot 
fetch up hnnself from the obscurity of tidii 
wondrous but untravelled scene, by the w* 
ercise of any one of his own senses^ ''^^^^ 
be fetched to bfan by the testimoiry old 
competent messenger. Conceive a noi i g 
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lone of these pfametary mansions to light 
fsp our world, and aU we should leqn&e, 
penld be, to be satisfied of his craderaali, 
1st we may tack our Duth to eveiyyoint 
rinformatton he had to<oabr us. With the 
riitary exception of whtf we have been 
laUed to sather by the faistraments of 
Aiooomy. Uiere irnot one of his commu- 
icatioD8 about the place he came from, on 
hieh we possess any means at all of con- 
onting him ; and, thereforCj could he only 
ipear t>efore us invested with the charac- 
ics of truth, we should never think of any 
dog else than taking up the whole matter 
f hts testimony just as he brought it to us. 
It were wdl had a sound philosophy 
diooled its professing disciples to the same 
ind of acquiescence in another message 
hidi has actually come to the world ; ana 
Si told us of mattos still more remote 
um every power of unaided observation ; 
nd has been sent from a more sublime and 
ivaterious distance, even from that God 
f whom it ia aaid, that "clouds and dariL- 
esi are the h^itatkm of his throne ;" and 
reating of a theme so lofty and so inaoces- 
ibk^ as the counsels of tluit Eternal Spuit, 
wtioae goings forth are of old, even from 
ffcriastiiig," challenges of man that he 
iMNdd aafinit his every thought to the an- 
hsrihr Of this high communication. O ! 
ai w philosophers of the day known as 
mH as their ipreat Master, how to draw the 
ifoioos land-mark which verses the field 
■ legitimate discovery, they should have 
eea when it is that philosophy becomes 
rain, and science is falsely so called ; and 
low it ia, that when philosophy is true to 
wr principles, she shuts up her faithful 
notary to the Bible, and makes him willing 
eount all but loss, for the knowledge of 
teens Christ, and of him crucified. 

But let it be well observed, that the object 
i this message is not to convey informati(m 
VB about the state of these planetary re- 
pooa. This is not the matter with which 
t is fraught. It is a message from the throne 
if God to ^is rebellious province of his do- 
siaions ; and the purpose of it is, to reveal 
be fearful extent of our guilt and of our dan- 
ger, and to lay before us the overtures of 
eeonciliation. Were a similar message 
ent from the metropolis of a mighty em- 
lire, to one of its remote and revolutionaiy 
listricts, we should not look to it for mud^ 
aCormation about the state or economy of 
he intermediate provinces. This were a 
leparture from the topic on hand — though 
till there may chance to be some incidental 
tttusions to the extent and resources of the 
rbofe monarchy, to the existence of a simi- 
ir apirit of rebellion in other (quarters of the 
mdf or to the general principle of loyalty 
^ which it was pervaded. Some casual 
nees of this kind may be inserted in 
a proclamation, or they may not — 



and it is with lh» piecise feelinff of ambi- 
guity that we open the reeord of that em- 
bassy whidi haa been sent us from heaveni 
to see If we can gather any thing there, 
about other plaoea of the creation, to 
meet the objections of the iafidel astrono- 
mer. But, while we pmmie {nb object, let 
us have a care not to push the speculation 
beyond the limits of the written testimony; 
let OS keep a just and a steady eye on the 
actual boundary of onr knowledge, that, 
throughout every distinct step of our argo- 
roent, we might preserve that diaste and 
unambitious spirit, which characterises the 
philosophy of him who ezpkned these'dis- 
tant heavens, and, by the force of his genkn, 
unravelled the secret of that wondrous nie' 
chanism which uphcrfds them. ^ 

The kiformations of the Bible upon this 
sutject, are of two sorts— 4hat from whidi 
we confidently gather the fact, t^ the 
history of the redemption of onr s pecie s is 
known in other and distant places of the 
creation— and that, from which we india- 
tiBctly guess at the fact, that the redemption 
itself may stretch beyond the limits of the 
worid we occni^. 

▲nd, here it may shortly be adverted to, 
that, though we know little or nothimp of 
the moral and theological economy of the 
other planets, we are not to infer, that the 
beings who occupy these widely extended 
regions, even though not higher than we 
in the scale of understanding, know little 
of ours. Our first parents, ere they com- 
mitted that act by which they brought them- 
selves and their posterity into the need of 
redemption, had frequent and familiar in- 
tercourse with God. He walked with them 
in the garden of paradise; and there did 
angels hold their habitual converse; and, 
should the same unblotted innocence which 
charmed and attracted these superior beinp 
to the haunts of Eden, be perpetuated m 
every planet but our own, then might each 
of them be the scene of high and heavenly 
communications, an open way for the mes- 
sengers of God be kept up with them all, 
and their inhabitants be admitted teia share 
in the themes and contemplations of angels, 
and have their spirit exercised on those 
things, of which we are told that the angels 
desired to look into them; and thus, ss we 
talk of the public mind of a city, or the 
public mind of an empire — by the well-lre- 
quented avenues of a free and ready cir- 
culation, a public mind might be fornied 
throughout the whole extent of God's sin- 
less and intelligent creation— and, just as 
we often read of the eyes of all Europe 
being turned to the one spot where some 
afftur of eventflil importance is going on, 
there might be the eyes of a whole universe 
turned to the one world, where rebellion 
against the Majesty of heaven had planted 
its standard; and for the re-admission of 
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mystery was revealed for the very mtent, 
that unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, might be made known by 
the church, the manifold wisdom of God. 
And while we, whose prospect reaches not 
beyond the^narrow limits of the comer we 
occupy, look on the dealings of God in the 
world, as carrying in them all ^e insisnifi- 
eaney of a provincial transaction ; God him- 
self, whose eye reaches to places wlilch our 
eye hath not seen, nor our ear h»urd of, 
neither hath it entered into the imagination 
of our heart to conceive, stamps a univer- 
sality on the whole matter of the Christian 
salvation, by such revelations as the fol- 
lowing : That he is to gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are in earth, even in 
him — fflod that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things un4er the earth — 
and that by him God reconciled all things 
mito himself, whether they be things m 
einrth, or things in heaven. 

We wiU not say in how far some of these 
IMttsages extend the proper effect of that 
redemption which is by Christ Jesus, to 
otksr quarters of the universe of God; 
bal 41iey at least go to establish a widely 
dtneminated knoi^edge of this transaction 
among the other orders of created intelli- 
gence. And they give us a distant glimpse 
of something more extended. They present 
mfsdnt opening, through which may be seen 
some few traces of a wider and a nobler 
dispensation. Thev bring before us a dim 
transparency, on the other side of which 
the images of an obscure magnificence daz- 
sde indistinctly upon the eye ; and tell us 
that in the economy of redemption, there is 
a grandeur commensurate to all that is 
known of the other works and purposes of 



man, who ought not to attempt a wisdom 
above that which is written, should never 

gut forth his hand .to the drapery of that 
npenetrable curtain which God in his mys- 
terious wisdom has spread over those ways, 
of which it is but a very small portion that 
we know of them. But certain it is, that 
we know as much of them from the Bible; 
and the infidel, with all the pride of his 
boasted astronomy, knows so little of them, 
from any power of observation, that the 
baseless argument of his, on which we have 
dwelt po long, is overborne in the light of 
all that positive evidence which G(^ has 
poured around the record of his own testi- 
mony, and even in the li^ht of its more 
obscure and casual intimations. 

The minute and variegated details of the 
way in which this woiulrous economy is 
extended, God has chosen to withhold from 
us ; but he has oftener than once made to 
us a broad and a general announcement of 
its dignity. He does not tell us whether 



the fountain opened in the house of Jiidah, 
for sin and for undeumess, send fmtiiltB 
healing streams to other worlds Hum our 
own. He doe8'«|pt tdl us the extent of the 
atonement But he tells us that the atone- 
ment itself, kilbwn as it is among' the my- 
riads of the celestial/^orms the nigh song 
of eternity; that the Lamb who was slain, 
is surrounded by the acclamations of one 
wide and universal empire ; that the might 
of his wondrous achievements, ^reads a 
tide of gratulation over the multitudes who 
are about his. throne ; and that there never 
ceases to ascend {torn the worshippers of 
him who vij^hed us from our sins in his 
blood, a voice loud as from numbers with- 
out number, sweet as from blessed voices 
uttering joy, when heaven rings jubilee, mid 
loud hosannas fill the eternal regions. 

"And I beheld, and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and 
the number of them was ten thousand timtt . 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; , 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that vns slain, to recdve power, and ] 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and glory, 
and honour, and blc^ing. And every crea- 
ture which is in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth,and such as are in the sea, , 
and all that are in them, heard I sayfaij, ; 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power. 1 
be imto nim that sitteth on the throne^ and 
unto the Lamb,*forever and ever." 

A king miffht have the whole of his r»ga : 
crowded with the enterprises of gloiy: ; 
and by the might of his arms, and the wis- 
dom of his counsels might win the first 
reputation among the potentates of the . 
world ; and be idolized thronghout all hk 
provinces, for the wealth and the security .; 
that he had spr^ul around them — and stiU ; 
it is conceivable, that by the act of a sin- 



the Eternal. They offer us no details; and gle day in behalf of a single family; by 



some soothing visitation of tenderness to a ' 
poor and solitary cottage; by some deed 
of compassion, which conferred enlarge- 
ment and relief on one despairing sufierer; 
by some graceful movement of sensibility 
at a tale of wretchedness ; by some nobfe 
effort of self-denial, in virtue of which he 
subdued his every purpose of revense^ an| 
spread the mantle of a generous oUivion .^ 
over the fault of the man who has insnHoi 
and aggrieved him ; above all, bj an 
cise of pardon so skilfully administered, 
that instead of bringing him down to a 
of defencelessness against the provocstioa 
of future injuries, it threw a deeper sacreilr 
ness over him, and stamped a more invich 
lable dignity than ever on bis person aiiid 
character: — why, my brethren, on the 
strength of one such performance, done in 
a single hour, and reachuig no further in 
its immediate eSeds than to one house^ or 
to one individual, it is a most possible 
thing, that ^e highest monarch upon eauib 
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mi^t draw such a liiatre around him as 
wooU eclipoe ti&e renown of all his public 
athicfeeme&ts — and that such a display of 
in^ l pBMiimi iy^ or of worU), beaming from 
(he secrecy of his lamiliair moments, might 
viken pk more cocdial veneration in every 
bosom, tban sdl the ^plenddur of his con- 
ipieubui liifllory — tfft, and that it mi^ht 
pHi doipn to posterity, as a more endunng 
BODEowDt of greatness, and raise him fur- 
tettf Hb oioral devation above the level 
of ordinary praise; and when he passes in 
renew before the men of distant ages, may 
lldi deed of modest, gentle, unobtrusive vir- 
toi^ be at all times appealed to, as the 
'sublime and touehmg memorial of his 



In like manner did the King etermd, 
unmorta], and invisible, surround^ as he is 
viih the splendours of a wide and everlast- 
ing uKMiarchy, turn him to our humble 
hsbitalioo ; aiid the (bo^6teps of Qod mani- 
fait in the fle^ have been on the narrow 
spot of ground we occupy; and small 
(aoogb our mansion be, amid the orbs and 
te systems of immensity, hither hath the 
King of glory bent his mysterious way, and 
CBlcTOd the tabernacle of men, and m the 
dugaise of a servant did he sojourn for 
jCBis under the roof which canopies oar 
abmre and solitary world. Yes, it is but a 
twinUiDg atom in the peopled infinity of 
voids tioat are around it — but look to the 
moral grandeiu* of the transaction, and not 
to the material extent of the field upon 
which it was executed — and from thQ re- 
tirement of our dwelling-place, there may 
■sue forth such a display of the Crodhead, 
as will circulate the glories of his name 
among all hift worshippers. Here sin en- 
tered. Here was the kind and universal 
beneficence of a Father, repaid by the in- 
fratitude of a whole family. Here the law 
of God was dishonoured, and that too in 
the face of its proclaimea and unalterable 
suctions. Here the mighw contest of the 
attributes was ended — amd when justice 
pot forth its demands, and truth caUed for 
the fulfilment of its warnings, and the im- 
■ntability of God would not recede by a 
M|)e iota, from any one of its positions, 
Ml aU the severities he had ever uttered 
tlie children of iniquity, seemed to 
into one cloud of threatening venge- 
ou the tenement that hdd usr-did the 
of the only-begotten Son chase away 
4 Cbcpe obstacles to the triumph of mercy — 
mA famiible as the tenement may be, deeply 
Aided in the obscurity of insignificance as 
it i% among the statelier mansions which 
ae on every side of it — ^yet will the recal 
of its exiled family never be forgotten — and 
the illnst ration that has been given here 
of the mingled grace and majesty of God, 
viB never kiee its {dace among the themes 
aii the acclamations of eternity. 




And here it majrhe remarked, that as the 
earthly king who throws a moral aggran- 
dizement around him, by the act of a smgle 
day, finds, that after its performance, lie 
may have the space of many years for gar 
thering to himself the triumphs of an ex- 
tended reign — so the king who sits on 
high, and with whom one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one 
day, will find, that after the period of that 
special admmistration is ended, by which 
this strayed world is again brou^t back 
within tne limits of his favoured creation, 
there is room enough along the mighty 
track of eternity, for accumulating upon 
himself a glory as wide and as universal as 
is the extent of his dominions. You will 
allow the most illustrious of this worlds 
potentates, to give some hour of his private 
history to a deed of cottage or domestic 
tenderness ; and every time you think of the 
interesting story, you will feel how sweetly 
and how gracefully the remembrance cf it 
blends itself with the fame of his public 
achievements. But still you think that 
there would not have been room enough 
for these achievements of his, had much of 
his time been spent, either among the haW* 
tations of the poor, or in the retiremott^if 
his own family; and you conceive, tet it 
is because a smgle day bears so small a pit" 
portion to the time of his whole history, 
that he has been able to combine an i^ 
teresting display of private worth, with all 
that bruliancy of exhibition, which has 
brought him down to posterity m the 
character of an august and a mighty sove- 
reign. 

Now apply this to the matter before us. 
Had the history of our redemption been 
confined within the limits of a single day, 
the argument that infidelity has drawn 
from the multitude of other worids, would 
never have been ofifered. It is true, that 
ours is but an insignificant portion of the 
territory of God — but if the attentions by 
which he has signalized it, had only taken 
up a single day, this would never have oc- 
curred to us as forming any sensible with- 
drawment of the mind of the Deity from 
the concerns of his vast and universal go* 
vemment It is the time which the plan of 
our salvation requires, that startles all those 
on whom this argument has any impres* 
sion. It is the time taken up about thfai 
paltry world, which they feel to be out of 
proportion to the number of other w^Nrlds^ 
and to the immensity of the surronndmg 
creation. Now, to meet this impression, I do 
not insist at present on what I have already 
brought forward, that God, whose ways 
are not as our ways, can have his eye at 
the same instant on every place, and can 
divide and diversify his attention into any 
number of distinct exercises. AVhat I have 
now to remark, is, that the infidel who 
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urges the astronomical objection to the 
truth of Christianity, is only looking with 
half an eye to the principle on which it 
r^sts. Carry out the principle, and the 
objection vanishes. He looks abroad on 
the immensity of space, and tells us how 
impossible it is, that this narrow comer of 
it can be so distinguished by the attentions 
of the Deity. Why does he not also look 
abroad on the magnificence of eternity; and 
perceive how the whole period of these pe- 
culiar attentions, how the whole time which 
elapses betweeu the fall of man and the con- 
summation of the scheme of his recovery, is 
but the twinkling of a moment to the mighty 
roll of innumerable ages ? The whole inter- 
val between the time of Jesus Christ's leav- 
ing his Fatt\er's abode, to sojourn among 
U8, to that tune when he shall have put aU 
bis enemies under his feet, and delivered 
up the kingdom to Gk)d, even his Father, 
that God may be all in all ; the whole of this 
interval bears as small a proportion to the 
whole of the Almighty's reign, as this soli- 
tary world does to the universe around it, 
and an infinitely smaller proportion than 
any time, however short, which an earthly 
roooarch spends on some enterprise of pn- 
yiMbenevolence, does to the whole walk of 
liuvublic and recorded history. 

"iffhyj then, does not the man, who can 
shoot his conceptions so sublimely abroad 
over the field of an inunensity that knows 



no limits — ^why does he not also ahoaC 
them forward through the vista of a si^ 
cession, that ever flows without stop and 
without termination? He has burst acioai 
the confines of fliis world's habitation in 
^ace, and out of the field which Sii on the 
other side of it, has he gathered an-am- 
ment against the truth of revelatlogf I « 
that I have nothing to do bul^i^-^lianl 
across the confines of this woild%- 
in tune, and out of the futurity whidi 
beyond it, can I gather that wbidi 
blow the argument to pieces, or stamp up- 
on it an the. narrowness of a partial and 
mistaken calculation. The day is commij^ 
when the whole of this wondrous- histoty 
shall be looked back upon by the eye of tu 
remembrance, and be regarded as one in- 
cident in the extended annals of creatioQ| 
and with all ^e UlusUration and all te 
glory it has thrown on the character of ttw 
Deity, will it be seen as a single step in tha 
evolution of his designs; and long as the 
time may appear, from the first act of our 
redemption to its AmI accomplishmentj^ 
and close and exclusive as we may think 
the attentions of God upon it, it will be 
found that it has left him room enough Ibr 
all his concerns, and that on the high scale 
of eternity, it is but one of those pasBin| 
and ephemeral transaetions, which crowa 
the hiistory of a never-ending admiiustnh 
tion. 



DISCOURSE V. 
On the Sympathy that is felt for Man in the Distant Places of Creation. 

' I ny unto yoa, that likewise joy shall be in hearen over one sinner that repenteth, more than over niMli 

and nine just persons which need no repentance." — Luke xv. 7 



I HAVE already attempted at full length 
to establish the position, that the infidel ar- 
gument of astronomers goes to expunge a 
natural perfection from the character of 
God, even that wondrous property of his, 
by which he, at the same instant of time, 
can bend a close and a careful attention on 
a countless diversity of objects, atld diffuse 
the intimacy of his power ana of his pre- 
sence, from the greatest to the minutest and 
most insignificant of them all. I also ad- 
verte<^ shortly to this other circumstance, 
that it went to impair a moral attribute of 
tiM Deity, it goes to impair the benevo- 
lence of his nature. It is saying much for 
tha benevolence of Grod, to say, that a single 
world, or a single system, is not enough for 
it-4hat it must have the spread of a mightier 
region, on which it may pour forth a tide of 
exuberancy throughout all its provinces — 
that as far as our vision can carry us, it has 



strewed immensity with the floating recep- 
tacles of life, and has stretched over each of 
them the garniture of such a sky as mantles 
our own habitation — and that even from 
distances which are far beyond the reach 
of human eye, the sonps of gratitude and 
praise may now be arisme to the one God^ 
who sits surrounded by me regards of hii' 
one great and universal family. 

Now, it is saying much for the benevolenea 
of Grod, to say that it sends forth these w^ 
and distant emanations over the surfoce of a 
territory so ample, that the world we inha- 
bit, lying imbedded as it does amidst sa 
much surrounding greatness, shrinks into a^ 
point that to the universal eye might appear 
to be almost imperceptible. But does it not 
add to the power and to the perfection of 
this univerml eye, that at the very moment 
it is taking a comprehensive survey of tba 
vast, it can fasten a steady and undistradsA 
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«f ft| Airt at the wjr nwiiicnt h is kxMUDg at, 
■Bvirid^ilcan look most pointedlyand most 
MHgmt1ytoeachofthejaa:thatatth6Wy 
—lent it mraepa tlus ^Bld of immensi^, 
ft OB Mlfl9 aU tli6 earneitiiew of its i^BTds 
tttinotjftiaiid-fareadth of that 
aft-tho very mcMiietit at which it 
Ae totality of eodsteooe, it can 
thorough and peDetrating in- 
into each of its detaib, and into 
a of itB eodlesB dtveraitifis 1 You 
fiul to peneive how modi this adds 
la te power m the all-seeing eye. ■ Tdl me, 
kg/L it -it do not add as much, perfectioa to 
lie ieBBfolence oi God, that while it is ez- 
MliBliBg over the vast field of created things, 
hsn ia not one portion of the field over- 
by it; that while it scatters Uessings 
Ae whole of an infinite ranse, it causes 
to descend in a shower of plenty on 
Mory separate habitation: that while his 
is underneath and rounn about idl 
he enters within the precincts of 
one of theni| and gives a care aiMl a 
to each individual of their teem- 
pg pipniatlon. Oh! does not the God, who 
a aid to be love, died over this attribute of 
isilifineBt iUustration, when, while he sits 
■ the highest heaven, and pours out his ful- 
■■ on .the whole subordmate domain of 
■tore and of providence^ he bows a pitying 
fgard on the very humblest of his chil- 
Iren, and sends his reviving Spirit into every 
lesrt, and cheers by bis presence every 
tome, and provides for the wants of every 
uttily, and watches every sick4)ed, and 
iilens to the complaints of every sufferer; 
ind while by his wondrous mind the weight 
if universal government is borne, oh I is it 
lot more womirous and more excellent still, 
hat he feels for every sorrow, and has an 
ar open to every prayer 1 

" It doth not yet appear what we shall 
ttf^ says the apostle John, " but we know 
hat when he shall appear, we shall be like 
■oiy for we shall see him as he is." It is 
Iw onaent lot of the angels^ that they be- 
Ndn the lace of our Father m heaven, and 
t wonld senn as if the effect of tills was to 
and to perpetuate in them the moral 
(»f himself and that they reflect 
npon him his own image, and that 
has m diffused resemblance to the Godhead 
I kept up among all those adoring worship- 
en who live in the near and rejoicing con- 
BBpiation of the Godhea4. Mark then how 
bia peculiar and endearing feature in the 
fasoness of the Deity, which we have just 
nw adverted to— mark how beauteously it 
I lefleded downwards upon us in the re- 
■led attitode of angels. From the high 
■iMDoes of heaven, are they bending a 
■feeftil renid over the men of this sinful 
mM; end the vepentaneectf every one of 
qnvedfl e Joy and e high gratulation 
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thronghont an Hs dwelling piacea,' PQttfals 
trait of the angdle chai^actar into eontnui 
with the dark and loweringinirit of an faifir 
del. He is told of the mnlAtBde' oiT eOar 

worid% and he flsais a lundling magnifieeaOB 
in the ooneeption, and he is sadoMd 1^ an * 
devation which he temot carry^ and innn 
this aiiy summk does he look down on the 
insigniJicance of the world we occupy, and 
pronounces it to be unworthy of those visits 
and of those attentions whm we read of hi 
the New Testament HeisnnabietDwinf 
his way upward along the Hale^ either of 
moral or of natural perfectkins and irbm, 
the wonderftd ertent of the Md k made 
known to him. over which the weidth of 
the Divhuty is lavished— 4here he sl4^ anil 
wilders^ and altogether misses this esssntlal 
pero^tion, that the power and periection 
of the Divinity are not mora diq^yed by 
the mere magnitude of the 6sld| than tiiey 
are by that mmute and exonfaile fillfaig up^ 
which leaves not its smallesi portions li^ 

Sleeted : but which imprints the fulness of 
le Godhead upon every one of them; and 
proves, by every flower of the pathless de- 
sert, as well as by every orb of unmensitga 
how this unsearchable being can caie Car m^ 
and provide for all ; and, throned ui mysivy 
too high for ns, can, throughout ev e iy fa h ' 
stent qI time, keep his attentive eve on every ** 
separate thing that he has fiirmea, and |{y an 
act of his thoughtful and presiding intelli- 
gence, can constantly embrace alL 

But Qod, compassed about as he is wAh 
light inaccessible and full of glory, lies so 
hiddmi from the ken and conception of all 
our faculties, that the spuit of man sfaiks 
exhausted by its attempts to comprehend 
him. Could the image of the Sunreme be 
placed direct before the eye of tne mind^ 
that flood of splendour, which is ever issoinf 
from him on all who have the privilege of 
beholding, would not only dazzle, but over- 
power us. And Aertffore it is, tnat I hid 
you look to the reflection of th«t hnag^ and 
thus to take a view of its mitigated f^oriei^ 
and to gather the lineaments of the God- 
head m the face of those righteous angei% 
who have never thrown away from them 
the resemblance in which they were created ; 
and, unable as you are to support the graoe 
and the majesty of that countenance, before 
which the sons and the prophets of other 
days fell, and became as dead men, let tti^ 
before we bring this ar^[ument to a siose^ 
borrow one lesson of Him who sitteth on 
the throne, from the aspect and the revealid 
doings of those who are surrounding it 

The infidel, then, as he widens the fieid -^ 
of his contemplations would suffer its eveiT 
separate object to die away into forgetfut 
ness : these angels, expatiating as they do 
over the range of a loftier universality, are 
represented as all awake to the history of 
each of its distinct and subordmate pravin^ 
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le infidel, with his mind afloat among 
sons and among systems, can find no place 
in his already occupied regards, for that 
humble planet which lodges and accommo- 
dates our species ; the angels, standing on a 
loftier siunmit, and with a mightier prospect 
of creation before them, are yet represented 
as looking down on this single world, and 
attentively marking the every feeling and 
the every demand of all its families. The 
infidel, by sinking us down to an unnotice- 
able minuteness, would lose sight of our 
dwelling-place altogether, and spread a darki 
ening mroud of oblivion over all the con- 
cerns and aU the interests of men ; but the 
anffds will not so abandon us ; and undaz- 
zled by the whole surpassing grandeur of 
that scenery which is around them, are they 
revealed as directing all the fulness of their 
regard to this our habitation, and casting a 
longing and benignant eye on ourselves and 
on our children. The infidel will tell us of 
those worlds which roll afar, and the num- 
ber of which outstrips the arithmetic of the 
human understanding— and then with the 
hardness of an mifeeling calculation, will 
he consign the one we occupy, with all its 
guilty generations, to despair. 

But ne who counts the number of the 
stars, is set forth to us as looking at every 
inhabitant among the millions of our spe- 
cies, and hj the word of the Gospel beck- 
oning to him with the hand of invitation, 
and on the very first step of his return, as 
moving towards him with all the eagerness 
of the prodigal's father, to receive him 
back again into that presence from which 
he had wandered. And as to this world, 
in favour of which the scowling infidel will 
not permit one solitary movement, all hea- 
ven IS represented as m a stir about its re- 
storation ; and there cannot a single son or 
a single daughter be recalled from sin unto 
righteousness, without an acclamation of 

ioy among the host^ of paradise. Aye, and 
can say it of the humblest and the un- 
worthiest of you all, that the eye of angels 
is upon him, and that his repentance would 
at this moment, send forth a wave of de- 
lighted sensibility throughout the mighty 
throng of their innumerable legions. 

Now, the single question I have to ask, 
is, On which of the two sides of this con- 
trast do we see most of the impress of hea- 
ven? "Which of the two would be most 
glorifying to God ? Which of them car- 
lies upon it the most of that evidence which 
lies in its having a celestial character? For 
if it be the side of the infidel, then must all 
our hopes expire with the ratifying of that 
fatal sentence, by which the world is doom- 
ed, through its insignificancy, to perpetual 
exclusion from the attentions of the God- 
head. I have long been knocking at the 
, door of your understanding, aiidliave tried 
to find an admittance to it for many an argu- 



ment I nowmake my appeal to the seiul- 
bilities of your heart ; and teU me, to whom 
does the moral feeling within it yield its 
readiest testimony-7-to the infidel, who 
would make this world of ours vanish away 
into abandonment — or to thoae aagels, who 
ring throughout all their mansionB the ho- 
saimas of joy, over every one individual of 
its repentant population? 

And here I cannot omit to take advan- 
tage of that opening with which our Saviour 
has furnished us, by the parables of thii 
chapter, and admits us into a familiar view 
of tnat principle on which the inhabitanli 
of heaven are so awake to the deliveranee 
and the restoration of our speciea. To il- 
lustrate the difiference in the reach of know- 
ledge and of aflTectinn, between a man and 
an angel, let us think of the difference of ' 
reach between one man and another. Yon 
may often witness a man, who feels neither 
tenderness nor care beyond the precincts 
of his own family ; but who, on the strengUt 
of those instinctive fondnesses which na- 
ture has unplanted m his bosom, may ean 
the character of an amiable father, ort 
kind husband, or a bright example of all 
that is soft and endeanng in the relatiOM 
of domestic society. Now, conceive him, 
in addition to all this, to carry his afkctkm 
abroad, without, at the same time, any 
abatement of their intensity towards tlie 
objects which are at liome — that stepping 
across the limits of the house he occupiei^ 
he takes an interest in the families whidi 
are near him — ^that he lends his services to 
the town or the district wherein he is placed, 
and gives up a portion of his time to the 
thoughtful labours of a humane and public- 
spirited citizen. By this enlargement in the 
sphere of his attention he has extended his 
reach ; and, provided he has not done so at 
the expense of that regard which is due to his 
family — a thing which, cramped and con- 
fined as we are, we are very apt, in the ex- 
ercise of our humble faculties, to do— I pot 
it to you, whether, by extending the reach 
of his views and his affections, he has not 
extended his worth and his moral respect- 
ability along with it? 

But I can conceive a still fiu^her enlarge- 
ment I can figure to myself a man, whose 
wakeful sympathy overflows the field of his 
own immediate neighbourhood — to whom 
the name of count^ comes with all the 
omnipotence of a charm upon his heart, 
and with all the lurgency of a most righteous 
and resistless claim upon his services — 
who never hears the name of Britain 
sounded in his ear& but it stirs up all hn 
enthusiasm in behalf of the worth and the 
welfare of its people — who gives himself 
up, with all the devotedness of a passion^ 
to the best and purest objects of patriotism 
— and who, spuming away from him the 
vulgarities of paity ambition, separates hif 
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rilUi labomn ioHiB flne panoilcf 
Mtfing the scieiioe. or the yirtue. or 
■JirtBntiiil pnxqperity of his natkm. 
BOidd such a man r&afai all the ten- 
•L and fulfil an the duties which home 
rUeli nd^ihomhood require of him, 
t tihe aaiM time expatiate, hi the might 
I nntirad ftculties, on so wide a £ld 
neTolent contemplation— would not 
Stenrion of reach place him still high- 
n before^ on the scale both of mSnl 
iteDectual mdation, and give him a 
■j^ter and more enduring name in 
ecnda of hmnanezcellenoeY 
1 iMtly, I can conceive a still loftier 
ef humanity— a man, the aspiring of 
K keait for the good of man, knows 
ritBtioii»— whose longings, and ^ose 
[idoDB on this subject, overleap all 
rrlerB of geography— who, looking on 
If as a brother oi the roecies, links 
ip«re ener^ whidi belongs to him 
he cause of its melioration— who can 
oe within the grasp of his ample de- 
lie whole family of mankind— and 
D obedience to a heaven4x>m move- 
of principle within him, separates 
if lo some big and busy enterprise, 
is to tell on tl^ moral destinies of the 
<ni! could such a man mix up the 
inas of private virtue with the habit 
Biudinie a comprehension — i^ amid 
nagnificent darings of thouffht and of 
mance, the mildness of his benignant 
nld still continue to cheer the retreat 
amily, and to spend the charm and the 
neas of piety among all its members 
d he even mingle lumself, in all Uie 
aess of a sooth^ and a smiling heart, 
he playfiilness of his children — and 
od strength to shed the blessings of 
esenoe and his counsel over the vi- 
aronnd him; — oh! would not the 
nation of so much grace with so much 
a& only serve the more to aggrandize 
Would not the one ingreoient of a 
ier so rare, go to illustrate and to 
ty the other? And would not you 
ince him to be the fairest specimen 
nature^ who could so call out all your 
ness, while he challenged and com- 
all your veneration ? 
can I proceed, at this point of my 
ent, without adverting to the way in 
this last and this largest style of he- 
nce is exemplified in our own coun- 
v'here the spirit of the Gospel has 
to many of its enlightened disciples 
pulse of such a philanthropy, as car- 
>road their wishes and their endea- 
to the very outskirts of human po- 
rn — a philanthropy, of which, if you 
Lhe extent or the boundary of its field, 
oald answer, in the language of in- 
on, that the field is the world— phi- 
9jpjf yirbkAk overlooks all the distmc- 



timiaofoaataodof oqkmr} and spreads Ha 
ample r^gaida over the whole farotheihood 
of th^ ^MMsiea— a philantilui^^, which a^ 
taches itaelf to man in the general; to man 
throoglioot all his varieties: to man as the 
partaker cf one oommcm nature^ and who^ 
m whatever dime orlatitade youmay meet 
with him, is found to breraie the Mme 
sjrmpathies, and to^possess the Mme high 
capabilities both of bliss and improvMnent. 
It is true that |^n this fofcgecL there k 

often a loose and nnm>i^nA tnipni&wyi^ 5tf 

thought, which is fruitful of noUdng hot 
empQr qpeculation. But the mflo to n^Uan 
I aUime have not hnagined the eutsruciae 
in the form of a thmA unknofwn* Thqr 
have given it a local hamtatiwi. Theyhsve 
bodied it forth ui deed and ui aoemnplish" 
men! Thev have turned the dream mh) a 
reality. In them, the power of a lofty gene- 
ralization meets witii its hiq[ipie8t attenoh 
perament ui the principle and perseveranfie^ 
and all the chastening and snbdning virtnea 
of .the New Testament And, were I hi 
search of that fine union oi grace and of 
greatness, which I have now Seen '"•'■*frg 
on, and in virtue of which the enlij^ttened 
Christian can at once find room in hie 
bosom for the conoema of univerMl hn* 
manity and fortheplaycf kindlinnsi to- 
wards every individual he meeta with— I 
could no where more readily ezpeet to find 
it, than vnth the worthies of our owniand— 
the Howard of a former generation, who 
paced it over Europe in quest of the mi- 
seen wretchedness which abomids ui it; or 
in such men of our present generation aa 
Wilberforce, who lifted his unwearied voice 
against the biggest outrage ever practised 
on our nature, till he wrought its exteimi- 
nation; and Clarkson, who plied his assi- 
duous task at rearing the materials of tts 
impressive history, and at length carried, 
for this righteous cause, the mi^ of Parlia- 
ment; and Carey, from whose hand the 
generations of the East are now receiving 
the elements of their moral renovation, an{ 
in fine, those hol^ and devoted men, who 
count not their hves dear unto them; bi^ 
going forth every year from the ishmd of 
our habitation, carry the message of hea- 
ven over the face of the world ; and hi the 
front of severest obloquy are now labonring 
in remotest lands; and are reclaiming an* 
other and another portion from the wastes 
of dark and fallen humanity; and are widen- 
ing the domams of gospel light and gospel 
principle among them; and are q>reaafaif a 
moral beauty around the everyspotonwhidi 
they pitch their lowly tabernacle ; and are at 
length compiling even the eyeaiid the testi- 
mony of gainsayers, by the success of their 
noble enterprise ; and are foreing the ex- 
clamation of delighted surprise from the 
charmed and arrested traveller, as he looks 
at the softening tints which they an now 
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q^mding over the wildemMi, Bud a* he 
lutn the lound of the chapd tml, and u in 
tkoae hmnta where, U the diHasce of half 
s genoation, aavagea would have aoowled 
xipoa bis path, he regales himadf with the 
hum of miseionarr acboola, and the lanij 
qiMtacle of peaceful ""H chrisliBn viUagaa. 
8nch, then, ia the benerolenee, at otiee so 
gmtle and so loft^. of those men, who, 
ainetified by the fiutn that ia in Jeam^ have 
had their hearu virited ^om beavra bv a 
beam of wannth and of sacredneaa^— miat 
thai, I should )ike to inow, is the beiwvo- 
kneeof the plaee ftom wfacnee audi an in- 
ftMDoe comethlHow wide iadie compaaaof 
flito virtue ther^ and how eocqniaile ia ttie fed- 
)ii( of itt tendemes^ and bow pure and how 
Anoil an Ita aapinngs unoug those unfid- 
kn bajnga irtio have no darimesi and no en- 
eunbermg weiij^t of oomiptioa to atrive 
■galnatl Angda have a mignUer reach of 
ooolemplalioc. Angds can look, upon this 
woild, and all which it inheriti^ aa the part 
ofalargerbraOy. Angels were in the full 
taotraiae of their powers even at the fint in- 
feo^ of our apsciea, and riiared in the gra- 
bdrmooa of that penod. irtien at the birth 
it litiiMiihy bU intalttsnt nalnro felt a 
^Mdening Impulse, and the morning atan 
■ng togetner iqr jAy. "Hwy loved us even 
witt diat km ^Kh a bmlly on earth bean 
to a yomign daler ; and the verjr childhood 
at our tinln facuUiea did only aerve the 
mm to endear ns to them ; and though 
bom at a later hour In the hisbnr of crea- 
tkOf did they regard us aa heirs of the same 
destui^ with IhemaelTee, to rise along with 
them in the acale of moral elevation, to bow 
A the aame Ibotstool, and to partake in those 
hi^dispensationsof a parent's kindness and 
a parent's care, which are ever emanating 
man the throne of the Eternal on all the 
membera of a dnteous and aKclionale &tai- 
ly. Take die reachof anangel'amind, but 
at the same time take the Bcraphic fervourof 
■n angel's benevolence along with it; how 
fiom the eminence on which he stands he 
may have an eyo upon many worlds, and a 
temembranoe upon the origin and the mic- 
, oesdve concerns of every one of them ; how 
lie Diay feel the full force of a most afTecl- 
faig relationship with the inhabitants of 
oaeh, as the oSaprlng of one common Fa- 
ther ; and though it be both tbe e^ct and the 
evidence of our depravity, that we cannot 
sympathise with these pure and generoua 
■tdnirs of a celestial spirit ; how it may 
Moriat with the lofly comprehenaion, and 
the ererbiteathin^ love of an angel, that he 
—n bodi shoot hiB benevolence abroad over. 
Janets and of systems, 

jf lendemeaa on each 

iDdividual of their teeming populalion. 

Keep all this in view, and you cannot 
IiU to perceive how the principle so finely 
and ao copiously illustrated in this chapter 




maybe brought to meet Uie infiddi^a 
have thaa lonf; l>eeti employed in contfl 
mg. It wss nature, and the experience a 
every bosom will affirm ii— * 

linety. 

the wil- 
beiaking tiimself to the nunin- 
, to give all his labour and all hia ocw- 
cvD to the ]nir»tijl of cue solilory wbo- 
deter. It wus uniurc ; and tve arc luld in 
the paamge before us, ihm it is such a pot- 
lion of n^uTG a» belongs uoi merely to mea 
buttoangds-, when the woman, with her 
mind in a sUtc or listlessneaa as lo ihe nine 
pieces of silver that were in eeeme custody, 
turned the wliule force of her anxiety lo tkt 
one piece wlich she had lost, and for whidi 
she nadtto liglit a candle, and lo sweep the 
houae, and lo search diligently until she 
found it It waa nature in her lo rejoice 
more over tluii pjecc, tliun over all the rest 
of them, and lo idt it abroad among friends 
and neighliours, Ihat ibey might rejoice 
along wiuilur — nyc, and sadly eflaccd as hu- 
cnamtyis,ln all her original lineaments, ihi* 
is a part of our nature, the very mo\-eD)ents 
of which are experienced in heaven, " wiiera j) 
there is more joy over one sinner that re- 
penleth, then over ninety and nine just per- 
sons who need no repentance." For any 
thing I know, the very planet that rolls in 
the munensity around me may be a land of 
rightaousnen -, and be a member of Ihe 
bonaekold of God ; and have her secure 
dwelling-plvc within that ample limit, 
which embn.cea his great and universal fa- 
mily. But I kuow ii Least of one waoderai ; 
and how wofnlly die has stra^red fron 
peace and from purity j and how m%eai7 
alienation from him who made her, die hH 
bewildered hersdf among ihoae many de- 
vious tracts, which have carried her abr 
from the path of immortality ; and how sad- 
ly taroiahed all those beauties and felidtisi 
are, which promised, on that morning of bar 
when God looked c" ''~ — ' 



that ail was very good — which pro- 
mised so richly lo bless end to adom hw| 



and how in the eye of the whole u 
creation, die baa renounced all Ihis goodU- 
ness, and is &st departing away from then 
into guiit, and wrelcheoneBa, and sham& 
Oh ! if there be any truth in this chapter, 
and any sweet or touching nature in tba 
principle wliich runs ^throughout all its pa- 
rables, let UB cease to wonder, though taey 
who surround the throne of love should be 
looking so intently toward us — or though 
in the way by which they have singled na 
out, all the oUier orba of space should, Ibr 
one short season, on the acale of eteniity, 
appear to be forgotten— or though for ewv 
step of her recovery, and for every indi- 
vidual who is rendered back again to ths 
fold from which hp jw; aep^Qited, another 
and another U]tti>|)in'nf tnumpb should b* 
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oT (hdr history in tixD^thon 
shoold be sach s movement in beaten : or 
that aogeto should k) often have sped tlMtr 
comniiMoneda way on the emmd of onr 
itaorerj ; or that the Son of Ood ahonlid 
have bcnred himself down to the harden of 
our myatenons atonement; or that thff 
ft>lrii m Ood ahonld noi^ by the busy n- 
rKty of bis all-powerftil inniNocea, be curr* 
iiu finrward that diepenntion of gnoe 
whidi iaio make ns meet fotreodmittmoe 
into the mtmsioBS of the celeatiaL O11I7 
think of love as the reigning piinciple them 
of love, at sending (Mtb its oiergies and 
aspirationB to the qnarter where its oljeet 
ii most in danger of being for ever loat t0 
it ; of love, a* called forth by this ainglk 
circnmstance to its nttermost exertion, ud 
the most exqaisite feeling of its tendemeM t 
and then shall we come to a distinct and t 



fenuliar explanation of lliiB whole mnlcry: 
lofi^fde 



Nor dull we resist by our incredtu 
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made to drcnlale among tlH boats of !Mn> 
ii»—ot though lost as we an, and sunk In 
dqjnrity as we are, bU ilie sympathies of 
bceren should now be awake oi the en- 
Inpriie of him who has travailed, in the 
of hts strength, to seek and to 



And here I cannot but remuk bow Ane a 
kmnoay diet« ia between U» law <f i^ni- 
pubetic nature in beevea, and A« most 
Knefaing exhibitions of it on die Jac* of OUT 
■nU. When one of a nnmerooa house- 
lNid^iB^>s under the po^ver of disease, Is 
Mfnillbeone lo whom ulllbe tenderness 
■ MMi^ sod who, in a manner, monopo- 
igw Ikn tnq[iirlc9 of hU neigfatiourhaod, 
Md Iba care of his family 1 When ths 
ribbing of the midnight storms sends a dis- 
nal liveboding into ihe mother's heart, to 
whnn of all ber oflspring, I would ask, are 
hsr ttotigfats and Iter anxieties then wan- 
ting } la it not to her sailor boy wliom her 
baey has placed amid ilic rude and angry 
sngM of the ocemi 7 Does not ihisj the 
hew of his apprehendei) danger, eoneen- 
hMcnpcmhimthe whole force of her wake- 
' 111 uMitalions T And does not he CDsroas, 
to a Kwoo, her every sensibility, and her 
•Rifpnyerl We someiimeshMr of shtp- 
wie^ed passengers ihrowa apoa a harti»- 
MM riiotC; and seized upon by its prowling 
iahabilaoW; and hurried away ibrough the 
tiicka of a dreary and unknown wilder- 
ness; and mid tnlo caplivity; and loaded 
■rjih the fetiera of irrecoverable bondage ; 
tad who, stripped of every other liberty but 
Che liberty of thought, feel even this to be 
mother ingredient of wretchedness, for 
vhal can^ey think of but home; and as all 
iii kind and tender imagery comes upon 
tk«r remembranee, how cm they think of 
it but in the bjiiemess or despair? Oh tell 
Bte, irtKn the fame of all this disaster 
leaches tm family, who is the member of 
it Id whom ia directed the foU tide of its 
■rieiiaiMlof itssympathjp!!? Who jaitthat, 
far weeks and for monlhi usurps their 
erery feeling, end call.a out their largest aa- 
oifina, and sets them lo ilie inisieat expe- 
dinUB for getting liim buck again 1 Who is 
il that makes them forgeifal of themselves 
ad of all around them ; and tell me if you 
an asBtgn a limit to iht! palna, and the ex- 
enkma, and the surrenders which afflicted 
parents and weeping sl9t«r9 would make to 
sack and to save him. 

Now conceive, as we are warranted to do 
by the parables of this chapierj the princi- 
ple of ali Ihese earthly exhibitions to be in 
t-V ■ -i ; !..ii ,LV.:i ri'l the throne of God. 

^^ ^^ ^_i ;, _iuJ IJiAit thia alienated 

nrid is the only strayed, or only captive 
<f ber bekmging to it ; and we sliall cease 
• wonder, Oiat^oi^thji&st period of the 
^^mtjaf oaf\illf!Sitt^:^am.l^ Uie con- 



gond message any umser, though it tdb 
us uiat througbout ttie whcde of this worid*! 
history, long in onr eye& but only a Utile 
month m the high perkMS of ImmoitaliRr, 
BO mucfaof the vigitance, and so muchof Iha 
eamestne« of heaven, diould have beaa 
expended on Ihe recovesy of its gniltr po* 
pulation. 

There is another tonching trait of natnr^ 
which goes finely to heighten this princi- 
ple, and still more forcibly to demonstrate 
Its application to our present argument. So 
long as the dying child of David was aliv^ 
he was kept on the stretch of anxiety and 
ofsuffering with regard to it. When it ex- 
pired, he arose and comforted himself. I^iis 
narrative of King David is in harmony with 
all that we experience of our own move- 
ments and our own senaibilities. It is the 
power of imcertainty which gives them so 
active and so interesting a play in our bo- 
aoma; and which heightens all our regards 
lo a tenfold pitch of feeling and exercise ; 
and which fixes down our watchfnlneB 
upon our infant's dying bed ; and which 
keeps us so painfully alive to every turn 
and 10 every gymplom in the progresa of 
its malady ; and which drawa out all our 
Sections for it to a degree of intensity that 

quite unutterable; and which urges ua on 
to ply our every effort and oin: every ex- 
pedient, till hope withdraw its lingering 
beam, or till death shut the eyes of our be- 
loved in the slumber of its long and its last 

I know not who of you have your names 
written in the boolt of life— nor can I tell 
if this be known to the angels which are in 
heaven. Wliile in Ihe land of living men, 
you are under the power and apphcation 
of a remedy, which if taken as the gospel 
prescribes, will renovate the soul, and al- 
together prcpart; it for the bloom and the 
vigour of immortality. Wonder not Qwr 
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jtatyiHh this prindpte of nucertdntr in 
ndi full opentioii, miniMen Abnld Ad 
fiir you ; or annte H 

«U the HiinbEUtiea ._ 

■wake npoD the BTinptoiiu of your grace 
and reformation ; or the eye* of thoae who 
Btand upon the high eminences of tbo edea- 
tial world, flhoulabe so euneatlr txed on 
the every footstep and new evolution of 
jrar moral hiatoiy. Such a eonaideratiim 
aa thia ahonld do acHDetbiiig more than ri- 
lence the fnfldel objeetlon. It riumld give 
a practical eSbct to the calla of repontanoe. 



I. ■ [MK 

How vill it go la aggravnte the whole fuiH 
of our impeniiency, should we stand oid 
againBt the power ard the lendernras oi 
these manifald applications — the voice ola 
beseeching God upon iis~[ho word of satti- 
tion at our very door— the free oSet of 
strength and of acccpUiiice BoundEd in mt 
hearing — Ihe spirit in readiness with hit 
agency to meet onr every desire and cmr 
every inquiry — Angela bedtoninguaio their 
company — and the very first movcmrnuaf 
our Bwajcened conscience drawing iiponu 
all their regard, and ttll their earaestncee! 



DISCOURSE VI. 

0» tka CtmttHfoT tm AtetuSme^ oecr Man, anumg the Higher Orders of 
InttlHgtiKe. 



' TBoosBkOeM litnmomieal DiaeonrMe 
b« now divwing to a cloae, it ia not because 
I ftd that much more Ddnt not be i^ on 
die subject of them, both In the way of ai^ 
gumoit and of illqstration. "Hie whole of 
tlie infidel difiiciiltir proceeds npon the a>- 
BunmUon, that the eiclotire bearing of 
Chrutiamiy l^moa the pe(q>le of our earth ; 
a«t this sdit«rf ptanet ts in no way Impli- 
cated with the concema of a wider disp«i- 
•ation; that the revelation we have of the 
dealinga of God, in thia district of hia em- 
pire, does not suit and subordinate iiaelf to 
a aratem of moral adminiatration, as ex- 
tended as in the whole of his monarchy. 
Or, in other worda, because inlldds have not 
Bcceas to the whole truth, will they refuse 
a part of it however well attested or well 
aoeredited it may be ; because a mantle of 
deep obacurity rests on the government of 
Goo, when taken in all it» eternity and all 
its entireness, will they shut their eyes 
against that «llowance of light which Iibb 
been made to pass downwards upon our 
world from lime to lime, through so many 
partial unfbldings ; and till they are made 
to know the share which other planets have 
in these communications of mercy, will they 
turn them away from the actual message 
wtiich hai come to their own door, and 
will neither examine its credentials, nor be 
alarmed by its warnings, nor be won by the 
tendemeaa of ita invitations. 

On that day when the secrets of all hearts 
aball be revealed, there wUl be found such a 
wilM duplicity and darkenina of the mind 
In the whole of titia proceeding, as shall 
bring down upon it the tnirden of a righ- 
teouB condemnatioD. But, even now, does 
it lie open U the rrinike of philoeophy. 



when the aoundneMr and the ronsisten 
her prind^ea are brought faititfiillyfc 
upon it Were ihe chnnirtera of mt 
■eitace rii^tly understood, it wovU b 
that tin very mlng which gave aiKjh ab 
and sureneas to nH her conchisioiMi i 
that hummty i.f spirit whicli ukuitredi 
her. She proniiil^;nis nil ihm i-^ p'lf-mveljf 
known; but ilu' iiialnlLiin-^ iho siricleil: 
silence and modesty about all that is Wl^ 
known. She thanknillyaecepta of eridtMa 
wherever it can be foimd ; nor does ^ 
spurn away from her the Teiy*hiuiilM 
contribution of such doctrine as can beiriii 
nessed by human obaervatimi, or can ■■ 
attested by human veracity. Bat Witt d 
this she can hold out most sternly agdiM 
that power of (doquenee and fts^, *|illt 
often throwa bo bewitching a cfauia 0«M 
the plaosibilities of ingenioua epeoMla^ 
Truth is the alone idd of her rereraM ^ 
and did she at all timea keep by her i^ 
tachmenta, nor throw than away wkM 
theology siibniitted to her cognixanea Hi 
demonstrations and its claims, we sImmII 
not despair of witnessing as great a ravolt 
tion in those prerailuig habittidesof thoi^^ 
which obtain througtumt our literary eMh 
blishments, on the subject of ChristMnlMI 
as that which has actually taken p 
the philosophy of external natum 
the flnt field on which hare been « 
fully practised the experimental k 
Bacon ; and they who are eonven . _. 
these mattera, uiow how great and I 
general a anlformity of doctrine now Mi- 
Tails in the seieneea of astronoMgr 
mechaniea, and chemistry, and jlaa 
the other depaitmenta in th« hftW} 
philosophy ta maUor, But this ■>!&•- 



lUods atrtkijigly contrasted with the di¥n- 
nl)' of our moral syatemti, with itiB naOxm 
OaOtalions both of language and of aenti- 
nKni which arc taking place in ihephikMO- 
pbj of mind, with the palpable net tliat 
erery new ooHise of instruction vpot 
sabyevt. Ins lome new articles, or 
new nrpIanatioDs [o pecnliarize it: and all 
ttais is to be attributed, not to iha piog i 'Mi 
oC ttiB science, not to a growing, biit to on 
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_it to MHit the flnoity of moral 
r to dwy ber fanpottanee^ or tc 
li» uttn bopdMBeai of her ad- 
L TlwBaoaiiiaiineibod will not 
1^1 Imtard ber diacovoieairith 



. /, or to nich an extend 

■i^'«Ckw Mnine diw^Ia bavo an 
i*aM. But If Oie spfarit and Am maxlL 
m tm pUloaoiriiy wen at d titiiM pro- 
oeded npon, it woidd ceitBinly cheek that 
a^ttm and vuiety of excogHatloii, in 
time of which it vaj almost be aald,that 



r to dianclerin 
. She may be aUe to make out an I 



h to doing, ahf fidda a most impaitant 
cBUTibuiioa to t ha stock of hnman acqoito- 
Bmbi. Bat wlidi she attempts to grope 
ba- dvUing woy thnnwh the eonnsuB of 
ke Bw ty , and the Attuntiea of bis admin- 
kAMioB ; wbm, without oiie pas^ig ao- 
kwriedgment to the emb«MT which pro- 
iBes to hare come fVom WhB,xa to the 
has aad to the tMinioniesbT which it has 
» Sostrionriy been vindicated, she launches 
hift her own speculations on the character 
rf Ood, and the deetiny of man ; when, 
fench ttita be a mib|ect on which neither 
is leeotketions of history, aor the ephe- 
Msil expoienee of any single life, can flir- 
M one obserration to enhghlan her, she 
wU. nenxOuStm titter her 



tm, Bot merely with a eontemptnous ne- 
' t of the Blue, but in direct opposition 
i; then it is high tune to remino her of 
be dittnoce between die reverie of trim 
ibD baa bM seen Ood,and the well-eccre- 
■ B of Him who was in the 



It tbia so fhr from being 
f^ttat of an ignoble fanaticism, is in har- 
HBjr with the very argument upon which 
be acknoe of experiment has b^ reared, 
■1 by wbidi It has been at length deliver- 
riflan the bifomce of theory,and purified 
tfti ilB vain and Tisionary splendourti. 
' h my last Dis w u r a c s, I have attempted 
laaslleet from flie records of Ood's actual 
■BBlMioo to the world, such traces 
httoaMp between other orders of be- 
■id. fibs fre^ bmilT of mankind, as 
•— ~-^'-iuty is not SO 



mamMOT otxb mam. m 

peltry and piotincial a system as InSdelto 
presnmM it U tie. And as I said beftd^ 
I have not odiansted all that may legHI- 
maldy be derived apcn*ais su^ert 1^ 
the infonnations of Soriptnre; I have ad- 
vetted, it is trus^ to the Kno«4edge of our 
moral history, which obtains Arougfaoot 
other provinces of the intdUnnt cteatiao. 
I have aaaertod the univerad importaaee 
which Ibis may confer on the trannctiooB 
even of one j&aet, in as mndi as it aw 
spread an honourable display of flie Oof- 
haadamongall the mansiona of infinity. I 
have attempted to expatiate on the aisa- 
ment, tbU an event lUtle in itsdf, mav w 
so pregnant with character, as to ftm)tBh aO 
the worsliippers of heaven with a theme 
of praise for eternity. I have stated that 
notliing is of magnitude ui their eyes, bnt 
that which serves to endear to tiiem the 
Failter of their spirits, <» to shed a histra 
" ' ' of his incomprdiensible at- 
tbat thus, from the redcmp- 
tion even of our solitarvmecies, there may 
go Ibrth such an ezliibilton of the Deity, 
as shall bear the triumphs of 'his name to 
the very outskirts <tf the miiveiae. 

I have Amber adverted to another dis- 
tinct scriptural taUimaticm, that the state of 



dso matter of deep regret and afibetionBle 
sympathy; that, egrMaUy to such laws 
M syminUiT as ore most &miliar even 
to human observation, tfab very wretdied- 
ness of oiu' condition was Alted to concen- 
trate npon us the feelings, and ttie atlentioas, 
and the services, of tlw celestial — to sin^ 
us out fw a time to tlie gaze of their most 
earnest and uneeanng contemplation— to 
draw forth aU that was kind and all that 
tender within them — and just in pro- 
portion to the need and to the helplesanese 
of Ds nuserable ezilee from the family of 
God, to multiply upon us the regards, and 
call out in our behalf the fond and eager 
exertions of those who had never wandered 
away from Him. This appears from the 
Bible to be the style of that benevolence 
which glows and which circulates around 
the tlirone^>f heaven. It ih the very benevo- 
lence which emanates from the throne itsell^ 
and the attentions of which have for so 
many thousand years signalized the inha- 
bitants of our world. This may look a long 
period for so paltry a world. But how have 
mfidels come to their conception that our 
world is so paltry 1 By looking abroad 
over the countless iystems of iramenaity 
But why then have they missed the con 
ception, that the time of those peculiar visi- 
tations, which they look upon as so diapro- 
portionate to the magnitude of this earth, 
IS just as evanescent as the earth itself is 
insignificant 1 Why look they not abroad 
on the Gountleas generatums of etenuX'^ *, 
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and thus come back to the conclusion, that 
after all, the redemption of our species is 
but an ephemeral doing in the history of 
intelligent nature; that it leaves the Author 
of it room for all the accomplishments of a 
wise and equal administration ; and not to 
mention, that even during the progress of 
it, it withdraws not a single thought or a 
single energy of his from other fields of 
creation ; that there remains time enough 
to him for carrying round the visitations of 
as striking and as peculiar a tenderness, over 
the whole extent of his great and universal 
monarchy? 

It might serve still further to mcorporate 
the concerns of our planet with the general 
history of moral and intelligent beings, to 
state, not merely the knowledge which 
they take of us, and not merely the com- 
passionate anxiety which they feel for us ; 
out to state the importance derived to our 
world from its being the actual theatre of a 
keen and ambitious contest among the up- 

ger orders of creation. You know that 
ow. for the possession of a very small and 
insulat^ territory, the mightiest empires 
of the world would have put forth all their 
resources ; and on some field of mustering 
competition have momu^hs met, and em- 
barked for victory, all the pride of a coun- 
try's talent, and all the flower and strength 
of a country's population. The solitary 
island, around which so many fleets are ho- 
vering, and on the shores of which so many 
armed men are descending, as to an arena 
of hostility, may w(ill wonder at its own 
nnlooked for estimation. But other princi- 
ples are animating the battle, and the glory 
of nations is at stake ; and a much higher 
result is in the contemplation of each party, 
than the gain of so humble an acquirement 
as the primary object of the war ; and ho- 
nour, dearer to many a bosom than exist- 
ence, is now the interest on which so much 
blood and so much treasure is expended; 
and the stirring spirit of emulation has now 
got hold of the combatants ; and thus, amid 
all the insignificancy, which attaches to the 
material origin of the contest, do both the 
eagerness and the extent of it, receive from 
the constitution of our nature, their most 
full and adequate explanation. 

Now, if this be also the principle of high- 
er natures, if, on the one hand God be jea- 
lous of hi.H honour, and on the other, there 
be proud and exalted spirits, who scowl de- 
fiance at him and at his monarchy ; — if, on 
the side of heaven, there be an angelic host 
rallying around the standard of loyalty, 
who flee with jilacrity at the bidding of the 
Almighty, who are devoted to his glory, 
and feel a rejoicing interest in the evolution 
of his counsels ; and if, on the side of hell, 
there be a sullen front of resistance, a hate 
and malice inextinguishable, an unequalled 
daring of revenge to baffle the wisdom of 
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the Eternal, and to arrest the hand, andto 
defeat the purposes of Omniptence; — ^tha 
let the material prize of victory be inu' 
nificant as it may, it is the victory in iti^ 
which upholds the impulse of this kea 
and stimulated rivalry. If^ by the sagacity 
of one infernal mind, a sin^e planet hm 
been seduced from its allegiance^ and beea 
brought under the ascendency of hhn, who 
is cdled in Scripture, "the god of tliii 
world," and if the errand on which 00 
Redeemer came, was to destroy the wwb 
of the devil — then let this planet have aO 
the littleness which astronomy has assigind 
to it— call it what it is, one of the snulei 
islets which float on the ocean of vacancy, 
it has become the theatre of such a compe- 
tition, as may have all the desires and idl 
the energies of a divided universe embarked 
upon it It involves in it other objects thai 
the single recovery of our species. It decidei 
higher questions. It stands linked with the 
supremacy of God, and will at length demon- 
strate the way in whk:h he inflicts chastise- 
ment and overthrow upon all his enemioL 
I know not if our rebellious world be tht 
only strong-hold which Satan is possessed 
of, or if it be but the single post of an est 
tended warfare, that is now going on b» 
tween the powers of lisht and of darkDesi. 
But be it the one or me other, the partiei 
arc in array, and the spirit of the contest ■ 
in full ener|ry, and the honour of mighty 
combatants is at stake ; and let us therefon 
cease to wonder that our humble residenoe 
has been made the theatre of so busy aa 
operation, or that the ambition of loftier na- 
tures has here put forth all its desire and 
all its strenuousness. 

This unfolds to us another of those higb 
and extensive bearings, which the monl 
history of our globe may have on the 
system of God's universal administratioa 
Were an enemy to touch the shore of thil 
high-minded country, and to occupy so 
much as one of the humblest villagoi, and 
there to seduce the natives from their loy- 
alty, and to sit down along with them u 
entrenched defiance to all the threats, and 
to all the preparations of an insulted em- 
pire — oh ! how would the cry of wounded 
pride resound throughout all the ranks and 
varieties of our mighty population; and 
this very movement of indignancy would 
reach the king upon his throne; and circn 
late among those who stood in all the gran 
deur of chieftainship around him; and bi 
heard to thrill in the eloquence of Parlia 
ment ; and spread so resistless an appeal ti 
a nation's honour, or a nation's patnotism 
that the trumpet of war would summon U 
its call all the spirit and all the willing en 
ergies of our kingdom ; and rather than m 
down in patient endurance under the bum 
ing disgrace of such a violation, would thfl 
whole of its strength and resources be 
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1 19011 the oontest; and never, never 
: we let down our exertions and onr 
till either oar deluded eountry- 
reclaimed, or till the whole of 
were by one righteous act of 
mee^ swept away alto|^ther ftom the 
r Ae territory it deformed. 

is always most full and most 
on those points of revelation in 
are personally interested. But 
ai times oflfer a dim transparency, 
ta which may be causht a partial 
if such designs and of such enter- 
as are now* afloat amonff the upper 
of intelligence. It teUB us of a 
f fliruggle that is now eoing on for a 
■acenriency over the hearts of this 
I population. It teUs us that our 
etc seduced from their allegiance to 
J the plotting sagaci^ of one who 
ore-eminent against him, amonff the 
I a very wide and extended rebdion. 
us of the Captain of Salvation, who 
(xdL to spoil him of this triumph, and 
bout the whole of that mayiincent 
r prophecy which points to him, does 
rioe the work he had to ck> as a con- 
i which strength was to be put fortii. 
linfol sufiering to be endured, ana 
» be poured upon enemies, and prin- 
aa to be dethroned^ and all those 
nd dangers, and difficulties to be 
which strewed the path of perse- 
e that was to carry him to victory, 
it is a contest of skill, as well as of 
h and of influence. There is the 
t competition of angelic faculties em- 
on this struggle for ascendency. 
hUe in the Bible there is recorded, 
f and partially, we admit,) the deep 
sidious policy that is practised on 
; side ; we are also told, that on the 
r (Mir world's restoration, there are 
d all the riches of an unsearchable 
a upon the other. It would appear, 
' the accomplishment of his purpose. 
sat enemy of Grod and of man pliea 
ry calculation ; and brought all the 
\ of his deep and settled malignity to 
pon our species; and thought that 
be involve us in sin, every attribute 
Divinity stood stakra to the banish- 
f our race from beyond the limits of 
pire of righteousness; and thus did 
ttiae his invasions on the moral ter- 
>f the unfallen ; and glorying in his 
^ did he fancy and feel that he had 
sd a permanent separation between 
i who sitteth in heaven, and one at 
' the planetary mansions which he 
ured. 

errand of the Saviour was to restore 
ifol world, and have its people re- 
xl within the circle of heaven's pure 
rbteons fiunily. But in tfie govem- 
€ b e a v wL as well as in the govem- 
O 



ment of eardk there are eertahi principles 
which cannot ne compromised; and certain 
maxims of administration which must 
never be departed firom; and a certain cha- 
racter of majesty and of truth^ on which 
the taint even of the slightest violation can 
never be permitted ; and a certain authority 
which must be upheld by the immutability 
of all its sanctbmi, and the unerring fhlfil- 
ment of all its wise and riffbteous procla- 
mations. All this was in we mind of the 
archangel, and a gleam of malignant joy 
shot athwart him as he conceived his pro- 
ject for hemminff our unfortunate spraes 
within the bound of an irrecoverable di- 
lemma; and as surely as sin and holiness 
could not enter into fellowship, so sorely 
did he think, that if man were seduced to 
disobedioioe, would the truth, and the jus- 
tice, and the immutability of God, lay thebr 
insurmountable barriers on the i»th of his 
future acceptance. 

It was only in that plan of recoverr of 
which Jesus Christ was the author and the 
finisher, that the great adversary of our 
species met with a wisdom which over- 
matched him. It is true, that he reared, in 
the guilt to which he seduced us, a mignty 
obstacle in the way of this lofty undertakmgi, 
But when the grand expedient was an- 
nounced, and the blood of that atonement, 
by which sinners are brought nigh, vras 
willingly offered to be shed lor us, and the 
etemsu Son, to carry this mystery into ac- 
complishment, assumed our nature — ^then 
was the prince of that mighty rebellion, in 
which the fate and the history of our world 
are so deeply implicated, in visible alarm 
for the safety of all his acquisitions : — nor 
can the record of this wondrous history 
cany forward its narrative, without fur- 
nishing some transient glimiwes of a sub- 
lime and a superior warfare^ in which, for 
the prize of a spiritual dominion over our 
species, we may dimly perceive the con- 
test of loftiest talent, and all the designs 
of heaven in behalf of man, met at every 
point of their evolution, by the counter- 
workings of a rival strength and a rival sa- 
gacity. 

We there read of a struggle which the 
Captain of our salvation had to sustain, 
when the lustre of the Godhead lay obscu- 
red, and the strength of its ommpotence 
was mysteriously weighed down under the 
infinnities of our nature — how Satan singled 
him out, and dared him to the combat of 
the wilderness — how all his wiles and all 
his influences were resisted — ^how he left, 
our Saviour in all the triumphs of unsub- 
dued loyalty — ^how the progress of this 
mighty achievement is marked by the every 
character of a conflict — ^how many of the 
Grospel miracles were so many direct in- 
fringements on the power and empimof 
a great spiritual rebcUioii— Yvoiw m wnft 
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precious season of gladness among the few 
which brightened the dark career of our 
Saviour's humiliation, he rejoiced in spirit, 
and gave as the cause of it to his disciples, 
that *' he saw Satan fall like lightning from 
heaven" — how the momentary advantages 
that were gotten over him, are ascribed 
to the agency of this infernal being, who 
entered the heart of Judas, and tempted the 
disciple to betray liis Master and his Friend. 
I know that I am treading on the confines 
of mystery. I cannot tell what the battle 
that he fought. I cannot compute the ter- 
ror or the strength of his enemies. I can- 
not say, for I have not been told, how it 
was that they stood in marshalled and 
hideous array against him: — nor can I 
measure how great the firm darinc of his 
soul, when he tasted that cup in all its bit- 
temessj which he prayed might pass away 
ftom hun ; when with the feeling that he 
was forsaken by his God, he trod the wine- 
press alone ; when he entered single-handed 
upon that dreary period of agony, and in- 
sult, and death, in which from the garden 
to the cross, he had to bear the burden of 
a world's atonement I cannot speak in 
my own language, but I can say in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, of the da3r8 and the nights 
of this great enterprise, that it was the sea- 
son of the travail of his soul ; that it wna 
the hour and the power of darkness ; that 
the work of redemption was a work accom- 
panied by the efTort. and the violence, and 
the fury of a combait ; by all the arduous- 
ness of a battle in its progress, and all the 
glories of a victory in its termination ; and 
after he called out that it was finished, after 
he was loosed from the prison-house of the 
ffrave, after he had ascended up on high, 
he is said to have made captivity captive : 
and to have spoiled principalities and pow- 
ers; and to have seen his pleasure upon 
his enemitfs ; and to have made u show of 
them openly. 

I will not affect a wisdom above that 
which is \vritten, by fancying such details 
of this warfare as the Bible has not laid be- 
fore me. But surely it is no more than 
being wise up to that which is wTitten, to 
assert, that in achieving the redemption of 
our world, a warfare hmi to be accomplish- 
ed; that upon this subject there was among 
the higher provinces of creation, the keen 
and the animated conflict of opposincr in- 
terests; that the result of it involved some- 
thing grander and more affecting, than even 
the fate of this world's population ; that it 
decided a question of rivalship between the 
righteous and everlasting Monarch of uni- 
versal being, and the prince of a great and 
widely extended rebellion, of which I nei- 
ther know how vast id the magnitude, nor 
how important and diversified are the bear- 
ings; and thus do we gather from this con- 
sideration, another distmct argument, help- 



ing us to explain^ why on the salvation of 
our solitary species 00 much attention ap- 
pears to have been concentred, and so much 
energy appears to have been expended. 

But it would appear from the records of 
inspiration, that the contest is not yet ended; 
that on (he one hand the Spirit of God is 
employed in making for the truths of 
Christianity, a way into the human heart, 
with all the power of an effectual demon- 
stration ; that on the other there is a spirit 
now abroad, which worketh in the childreo 
of disobedience ; that on the one hand, the 
Holy Ghost is calling men out of dailuiew 
into the marvellous light of the Goapd ; 
and that on the other hand, he who is styled 
the god of this world, is blindhig their 
hearts, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ should enter into them ; that they 
who are under the dominion of the one, 
are said to have overcome, because greater 
is he that is in them than lie that is in the 
world; and that they who are under the 
dominion of the other, are said to be the 
children of the devil, and to be under his 
snare, and to be taken captive by him at 
his will. How these respective powers do 
operate, is one questkm. The fact of th«r 
operation, is another. We abstain from the 
former. We attach ourselves to the latter, 
and gather from it, that the prince of dtakr 
ness still weJketh abroad among us ; that 
he is still working his insidious policy, if 
not with the vigorous inspiration of hojftf 
at least with the frantic energies of despair ; 
that while the overtures of reconciliatioa 
are made to circulate through the world, 
he is plying all his devices to deafen and 
to extinguish the impression of them ; or, 
in other words, while a process of invitation 
and of argument has emanated from hea- 
ven, for reclaiming men to their loyalty — 
the process is resisted at all its points, by 
one who is putting forth his every expe- 
dient, and wielding a mysterious ascend- 
ency, to seduce and to enthral them. 

To an infidel ear, all this carries the 
sound of something wild and visionary 
along with it; but though only known 
through the medium of revelation, after it 
is known, who can fail to recognize its har- 
mony with the great lineaments of human 
experience ? Wlio has not felt the work- 
ings of a ri\'alry within him, between the 
power of conscience and the power of 
temptation? Who does not remembei 
those seasons of retirement, when the cal- 
culations of eternity had gotten a moment 
ary command over the heart; and time, 
with all its interests and all its vexations, 
had dwindled into insignificancy befon 
them ? And who does not remember, hon 
upon his actual engagement with the ob- 
jects of time, they resumed a control, ai 
great and as omnipotent, as if all the im 
portanoe of eternity adhered to them^hovi 
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ra Ui fectingi, as to fix and toiaid n ate 
iHwle man into a siibeendeiicy to their 
frftawe — kowinapiteof everyleascmof 
( M r w o Tlh lf w n n r m^ hrmight hnmn In him nt 
awij tuinbytheiiyidityof theaeaaona^and 
Am ikijarilialrin of hfr^ niid thn rrrr mnTing 
of hia own aaithly career, and the 
jimTigaa of death among hia acquaint- 
aroand him, and the deaohitiona of 
hii ftnail J, and the conatant breaking up 
of Wa ayatem of frieadahipa, and the afiect- 
kf apectarrto <rf all that lifea and iainmo- 
JBfc wjlhcrmg and haatening to the grave ; 
-^1 hofw eomea it that in the fiice of all 

the whole Novation of pur- 
in the hour of his better 
ahouLd he dissipated and 
i? Whence the might, and whence 
mystery of that spdl, which so binds 
ao infiitttatea ua to the worid? What 
I na ao to embark the whole strength 
if Mr enfemess and of our deairea in pursuit 
af laleveaSs which we know a few little 
iBHB win bring to utter annihilation? Who 
fa It tbai imparta to them all the charm and 
si tim coloor of an unfoi]ing[ durability? 
Who ia it that tloowsaoch an aur of stability 
•isv tboao carthhr tabenadea, as -makes 
tims look to the Madnated eye of manlike 
mttmg phew for etCTnity? Who is it that 
aa p fctufoa oat the oinecta of sense, and so 
ifiea the range of their future enjoy- 
and ao dazues the fond and deceived 
natkm, that in looking onward through 
ear earthly career, it appears like the vista, 
m te perspective of umumerable ages? 
Be who is called the cod of this world He 
who can dreas the imeness of its waking 
in the gaib of reality. He who can 
a aeducing brilliancy over the pano- 
of its fleeing pleasures and its vain 
He who can turn it into an 
of deceitfulness; and make it 
visld audi an abadute ascendency over all 
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the aileetioa& that man, become the poor 
slaveof iUiidoiatriea, and ita charm8,putathe 
authority of oonacience, and the wamingaof 
the Word of God, and the oflfered instigatioiia 
of the Spirit of God, and all the lessons of 
calculation,^d the wisdom even of his own 
sound and sober experience, away ihmi him. 
But this wondrous contest will come to a 
dose. Soma will return to their kyyalty, 
and odiers will keep by their rebdlion : and, 
in the day of the winding up of the <urama 
of thia world's htstory. there will be made 
manifest to the myriaoa of the varioua or- 
ders of creation, lioth the mercy and vindi- 
cated nnjeaty of the ElemaL Oh I on that 
day how vain will thia presumption of the 
Inndd aatrooomer appear, whoi the aAdfo 
of men come to be examined in the pre- 
aence of an innumerable company; and 
beinga of loftiest nature are seen to crowd 
around the judgment^aeat ; and the Saviour 
diall appear in our sky, with a cdestial 
retinue, who have come with him from afar 
to witneas all hia doinga, and to take a deep 
and aolemn interest in all hia dispensationa; 
and the destiny of our species^ whom the 
Infidel would thus detaoi, in aolitary in- 
significaBce, from the universe altosetber, 
shdl he foimd to merge and to mingte wHh 
higher destinies— the good to spoid thdr. 
eternity with angels— the bad to spond their 
eternity with angels— the former lo be re- 
admitled mto the universd family of God^ 
obedient worshippers— the latter to share 
in the everlastinff pain and ignominy of the 
defeated hosts of the rebellious— the people 
of this planet to be implicated, throughout 
the whole train of their never-ending his- 
tory, with the hiffher ranks, and the mora 
extended tribes of intelligence ; and thus it 
is that the special administration we now 
livto under, shall be seen to harmonize in its 
bearines, and to accord in its magnificence^ 
with an that extent of nature and of her ter- 
ritories, which modem science has unfolded. 



DISCOURSE YIL 
Om ike 9lad» hfnumct of men Tatte and SentihiHty in Maiten cf Religion. 

* Aad loi chiw utoBto then tf a vny lovelj MBg of one wiio hath a p hMiit Toiea, and caa play wffl- 
•■ an inatnoiieiit; for ther hear thy woida, but they do tkem not**— ^JBaaUcI mni. 9S. 



Tou eaaily understand how a taste for 
■aak ia one thing, and a real submission to 
fts infiaeoce of religion is another ;— how 
fts car may be regded by the mdody of 
«Bad, and the heart may utterly refuse the 
paper impression of tlie sense that is con- 
m«d.by Us how the sons and daughters 
«Aa worid DMgr, with theur every afllcticm 
' ' * to ilB peridiahie vanities^ mhde all 



the ddiffhts of enthuaiasm, as they dt in 
crowded assemblage around the deep and 
solemn oratorio ; — aye, and whether it be 
the humility of penitentid feeling, or the 
rapture of grateful acknowledgment, or tho 
sublime of a oontemidative piety, or the as- 
piration of pure and of holy purposes, which 
breathea throughout the words of the per- 
formance^ and gives to it a\\ tha «e^ii\^ ini^ 
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all the expression by which it is pervaded ; 
it is a very possible thing, that the moral, 
and the rational, and the active man, may 
have given no entrance into his bosom for 
any of these sentiments ; and yet so over- 
powered may he be by the charm of the 
vocal conveyance through which they are 
addressed to him, that he may be made to 
feel with such an emotion, and to weep 
with such a tenderness, and to kindle with 
such a transport, and to glow with such an 
elevation, as may one and all carry upon 
them the semblance of sacredness. 

But might not this semblance deceive 
him? Have you never heard any tell, and 
with complacency too, how powerfully his 
devotion was awakened by an act of at- 
tendance on the oratorio — how his heart 
melted and subdued by the influence oi 
harmony, did homage to all the religion of 
which it was the vehicle — how he was so 
moved and overborne, that he had to shed 
the tears of contrition, and to be agitated by 
the terrors of judgment, and to receive an 
awe upon his spirit of the greatness and the 
majesty of God — and that wrought up to 
the loity pitch of eternity, he could look 
down upon the world, and by the glance 
of one commanding survey, pronounce 
upon the littleness and the vanity of all its 
concerns ? Oh ! it is very, very possible that 
all this might thrill upon the ears of the 
man, and circulate a succession of solemn 
and affecting images around his fancy — and 
yet that essential principle of his nature, 
upon which the practical influence of Chris- 
tianity turns, might have met with no reach- 
ing and no subduing efficacy whatever to 
arouse it. He leaves the exhibition, as dead 
in trespasses and sins as he came to it. 
Conscience has not awakened upon him. 
Repentance has not turned him. Faith has 
not made any positive lodgement within 
him of her great and her constraining reali- 
ties. He speeds him back to his business 
and to his family, and there he plays off 
the old man in all the entireness of his 
uncrucified temper, and of his obstinate 
worldliness, and of all those earthly and 
unsanclified affections, which are found to 
cleave to him with as great tenacity as ever. 
He is really and experimentally the very 
same man as before — and all those sensi- 
bilities which seemed to bear upon them 
so much of the air and unction of heaven, 
are found to go into dissipation, and be for- 
gotten with the loveliness of the son?. 

Amid all that illusion which such mo- 
mentary visitations of seriousness and of 
sentiment throw around the character of 
man, let us never lose sight of the test, that 
"by their fruits ye shall know them." It is 
not coming up to this test, that you hear 
and are delighted. It is that you hear and 
do. This is the ground upon which the 
reality of your religion is discriminated 



now ; and on the day of reckoning, this It 
the ground upon whtch your religioD wili 
be judged then ; and that award is to be 
passed upon you, which will flx and per- 
petuate your destiny for ever. Yoo have a 
taste for music. This no more implies the 
hold and the ascendency of rdigion over 
you, than that you have a taste for beautiful 
scenery, or a taste for painting, or even t 
taste for the sensualities of epicurism. But 
music may be made to express the flow 
and the movement of devotional feding ; 
and it is sayinff nothing to say that the 
heart of him who listens with a raptured 
ear, is through the whole time of the per- 
formance, in harmony with such a move- 
ment? Why, it is saying nothing to the 
purpose. Music may lift the in^hiii^ 
note of patriotism; and the inspiration may 
be felt; and it may thrill over the recesiei 
of the soul, to the mustering up of all it* 
energies ; and it may sustain to the last ca- 
dence of the song, the firm nerve and pur- 
pose of intrepidity; and all this may be 
r^dized upon him, who in the day of battle^ 
and upon actual collision with the dan gen 
of it, turns out to be a coward. And musie 
may lull the feelings into unison with piety; 
and stir up the inner man to lody determi- 
nations; and so engage for a time his aflfeo- 
tions, that, as if weaned from the dustt, they 
promise an immediate entrance on some 
great and elevated career, which may canr 
him through his pilgrimage superior to all 
the sordid and grovelling enticements that 
abound in it. Rut he turns him to the woiid, 
and all this glow abandons him ; and the 
words which he hath heard, he doeth them 
not; and in the hour of temptation he tume 
out to be a deserter from the law of alle- 
giance ; and the test I have now specified 
looks hard upon him^ and discriminates 
him amid all the paradmg insignificance of 
his fine but fugitive emotions, to be the 
subject both of present guilt and of future 
vengjeance. 

The faithful application of this test would 
put to flight a host of other delusions. It 
may be carried round among all those phe- 
nomena of human character, where there is 
the exhibition of something associated with 
religion, but which is not religion itsdt 
An exquisite relish for music is no test of 
the influence of Christianity. Neither are 
many other of the exquisite sensibilities of 
our nature. ^Tien a kind mother closes 
the eyes of her expiring babe, she is thrown 
into a flood of sensibility, and soothing to 
her heart are the sympathy and the prayers 
of an attending minister, when a gathenii| 
neighbourhood assemble to the funeral of 
an acquaintance, one pervading sense of 
regret and tenderness sits on the face of the 
company; and the deep silence, broken only 
by the solemn utterance of the man of 
God, carries a kind of pleasing religioiifliieai 
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' widi it The SBcredness of the hal* 
I day, and the decencies of its obser- 
if waay engage the afiections of him 
(ores to walk in the footsteps of. his 
'; and every recurring Sabbath may 
to his bosom, the charm of its regfu- 
and its quietness. Religion has its 
iplishments ; and in these, there may 
laething to soothe, and to fascinate, 
n the absence of the appropriate in- 
es of religion. The deep and tender 
■ion of a family bereavement, is not 
HI. The love of established decencies, 
religion. The charm of all that sen- 
lalism which is associated with many 
solemn and afibcting services, is not 
n. They form the distinct folds of 
ioaComed drapery; but they do not, 
r ail of them put together, make up 
baftance of the thing itselfl A mother's 
neas may flow most gracefully over 
nb of her departed little one; and she 
iIIl the while of that heaven whither 
irit has ascended. The man whom 
fattd widowed of his friend, may 
m himself to the movements of that 
vfaieh for a time will claim an ascen- 
over him ; and, among the multitude 
other reveries, may love to hear of 
amity, where sorrow and separation 
like unknown. He who has been 
I, fiom his infant days, to remember 
ibbath, may love the holiness of its 
; and associate himself with all its 
•ances; and take a delighted share in 
eclianism of its forms. But, let not 
think, because the tastes and the sen- 
ea which engross them, maybeblend- 
th religion, that they indicate either 
mgth or its existence within them. I 
to the test I press its imperious 
JOB upon you. I call for fruit, and de- 
the piermnnency of a religious influ- 
in the habits and the history. Oh ! 
lany who take a flattering unction to 
ouls, when they think of their amiable 
rsL and their becoming observations, 
nrhom this severe touch-stone would, 
le head of Medusa, put to flight all 
Domplacency. The afflictive dispen- 
ia forgotten — and he on whom it was 
I practically as indifferent to God and 
nity as before. The Sabbath services 
to a close ; and they are followed by 
nie routine of week-day worldliness 
>re. In neither the one case nor the 
do we see more of the radical influ- 
sf Christianity than in the sublime 
dting influence of sacred music upon 
ml; and all this tide of emotion is 
to die away from the bosom, like the 
I or like the loveliness of a song. 
i instances may be multiplied without 
or. A man may have a taste for elo- 
Bj and eloouence the most touching 
iune may lift her pleading voice on 



the side of religion. A man may love to 
have his understanding stimulated by the 
ingenuitiea, or the resimess urgencies of an 
argument; and argument the most pro- 
found and the roost overi>earing^ may pot 
forth all the miffht of a oonstndnmg veoe- 
mence in behalf of religkm.. A man may 
fed the rejoicings of a oonadona elevation^ 
when some ideu scene of magnifieenee Is 
laid before him ; and where are these aoenea 
so readily to be met with, as when led to 
expatiate hi thought over the track of eler- 
ni^, or to sorvey the wonders df creation, 
or to look to the magnitude of theae great 
and universal interests which lie within the 
compass of relieion ? A man may have hit 
attention riveted and regaled by ttiat power 
of imitative description, which brings $lXi 
the recollections of his own experienee be- 
fore him ; which presents him with a faithfol 
analjTsis of his own heart ; which embodies 
in language such intimacies of observation 
and of fading, as have often passed befbrs 
his eyes, or played within his bosom, hot 
had never been so truly or ao aUy pictiired 
to the view of his remembrance. Now, all 
this may be done in the work of presnng 
the duties of reli|non ; in the worK of in* 
standng the apphcation of rdigkm: In the 
work <H pointmg those allusions to life and 
to manners, which manifast the truth to the 
conscience, and plant such a eonvietioo of 
sin^ as forms the very basis of a sinner^ 
religion. Now, in all these cases, I see 
other principles brought into action, and 
which may be in a state of most livdy and 
vigorous movement, and be yet in a state 
of entire separation from the principle of 
religion. I will make bold to say, on the 
strength of these illustrations, that as much 
delight may emanate from the pulpit, on an 
arreted audience beneath it, as ever ems* 
nated from the boards of a theatre— aye^ 
and with as total a disjunction of mind too^ 
in the one case as in the other, from the es- 
sence or the habit of religion. I recur to 
the test. I make my appeal to experience; 
and I put it to you all, whether your finding 
upon the subject do not agree with my 
saying about it, that a man may weep, ana 
admire, and have many of his fiumlties pnt 
upon the stretch of their most intense grati- 
fication — his judgment established, and his 
fancy enlivened, and his feelings overpow- 
ered, and his hearing charmed, as by the 
accents of heavenly persuasion, anid all 
within him feasted by the rich and varied 
luxuries of an intellectual banquet!— Oh 1 it 
is cruel to frown unmannerly in the midst 
of so much satisfaction. But 1 must not 
forget that truth has her authorityj as well 
as her sternness; and she forces me to 
afiSrm, that after all this has been Mx and 
gone through, there might not be one prin- 
ciple which lies at the turning pdnt of 
conversion, that has experienced a ahii^ 
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movement — ^not one of its purposes be con- 
ceived — not one of its doings be accom- 
plished — not one step of that repentance, 
which, if we have not, we perish, so much 
as entered upon — not one announcement of 
that faith, by which we are saved, admitted 
into a real and actual possession by the 
inner man. He has had his hour's enter- 
tainment, and willingly does he award this 
homage to the performer, that he hath a plea- 
sant voice, and can play well on an instru- 
ment — but, in another hour, it fleets away 
from his remembrance, and goes all to no- 
thing, like the loveliness of a song. 

Now, in bringing these Astronomical Dis- 
courses to a close, I feel it my duty to ad- 
vert to this exhibition of character in man. 
The sublime and interesting topic which 
has engaged us, however feebly it may 
have been handled; however inadequately 
it may have been put in all its worth, and 
in all its magnitude before you; however 
phort the representation of the speaker or 
the conception of the hearers may have been 
of that richness, and that greatness, and 
that loftiness, which belong to it ; possesses 
in itself a charm to Rx the attention, to re- 
gale the imagination, and to subdue the 
whole man into a delighted reverence; and, 
in a word, to beget such a solemnity of 
thought, and of emotion, as may occupy 
and enlarge the soul for hours together, as 
may waft it away from the grossness of or- 
dinary life, and raise it to a kind of elevated 
calm above all its vulgarities and all its 
vexations. 

Now, tell me whether the whole of this 
effi3Ct upon the feelings, may not be formed 
without the presence of religion. Tell me 
whether there might not be such a consti- 
tution of mind, that it may both want alto- 
gether that principle in vulue of which the 
ooctrines of Christianity are admitted into 
the belief, and the duties of Christianity 
are admitted into a government over the 
practice — ^and yet, at the very same time, 
It may have the faculty of looking abroad 
over some scene of magnificence, and of 
beinff wrought up to ecstacy with the sense 
of all those glories among which it is expa- 
tii^ting. I want you to see clearly the dis- 
iinetion between these two attributes of the 
human character. They are, in truth, as 
different the one from the other, as a taste 
for the grand and the graceful of scenery 
differs from the appetite of hunger ; and the 
one may both exist and have a most intense 
operation within the bosom of that very in- 
dividual, who entirely disowns, and is en- 
tirely disgusted with the other. What ! 
must a man be converted, ere from the most 
elevated peak of some Alpine wilderness, 
he becomes capable olfeeling the force ana 
the majesty of those great lineaments which 
the hand of nature has thrown around him, 
in the varied forms of piecipioe, and moun- 



tain, and the wave of mighty forests^ and 
the rush of sounding waterfalls, and distant 
glimpses of human territory, and piniucki 
of everlasting snow, and the sweep of thit 
circling horizon, which folds in its ample 
embrace the whole of this noble am- 
phitheatre? Tell me whether, without the 
aid of Christianity, or without a particle of 
reverence for the only name given ondor 
heaven whereby men can be saved, a mai 
may not kindle at such a perspective as thii^ 
into all the raptures, and into all the move- 
ments of a poetic elevation ; and be able to 
render into the language of poetry, the 
whole of that sublime and beauteous image- 
ry which adorns it ; ^e, and as if he wert 
treading on the confines of a sanctuary 
which he has not entered, may he not mix 
up with the power and the enchantment 
of his description, such allusions to the pre- 
siding genius of the scene : or to the still 
but animating spirit of the solitude ; or to 
the speaking silence of some mysteriooi 
character which reigns throughout the land- 
scape; or, in fine, to that eternal Spirit, 
who sits behind the elements he has form- 
ed, and combmes them into all the varieties 
of a wide and a wondrous creation ; might 
not all this be said and sung with an em- 
phasis so moving, as to spread the colouring 
of piety over the pages of him who peiw 
forms thus well upon his instrument; and 
yet, the performer himself have a conacienoe 
unmovcMl by a single warning of God's ac- 
tual communication, and the judgment un- 
convinced, and the fears unawakened, and 
the life unreformed by it ? 

Now what is true of a scene on earth, is 
also true of that wider and more elevated 
scene which stretches over the immensity 
around it, into a dark and a distant unknown. 
Who does not feel an aggrandisement of 
thought and of faculty, when he looka 
abroad over the amplitudes of creation — 
when placed on a telescopic eminence, his 
aided eye can find a pathway to innumera- 
ble worlds — when that wondrous field, over 
which there had hung for many ages the 
mantle of so deep an obscurity, is laid open 
to him, and instead of a dreary and unpeo- 
pled solitude, he can see over the whole 
face of it such an extended garniture of rich 
and goodly habitations! Even the Atheist, 
who tells us that the universe is self-exis- 
tent and indestructible— even he, who in- 
stead of seeing the traces of a manifold wis- 
dom in its manifold varieties, sees nothing 
in them all but the exquisite structures and 
the lofty dimensions of materialism — even 
he, who would despoil creation of its God, 
cannot look upon its golden suns, and their 
accompanying systems, without the solemn 
impression of a magnificence that fixes and 
overpowers him. Now, conceive such a 
belief of God as you all profeiB, to dawn 
upon his understanding. Let him become 
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\9iyoanAwm and lo be put into the 

' » of risiiiir from the iubliiiie of 

to the ■obume of mind. Let him 

feun to enbordioete the whole of this 

to the deeign and authority of a 

Cpraaiding intelligence ; and ra-assem- 
all the memben of the unlTerae, how- 
enr diilant, into one family, let hfan mingle 
vfeb ilia fonner eonoeptiona of the grandear 
vUeh lieio|i|[ed to it, the conception of that 

« '^ int who aits enthroned on the 

of his own wonden, and em- 
that he has mada wtthhi the 
aeope of one great administration, 
win the ima^ and the impressions 
af ariiimUy come m upon him from a new 
Then will another avenue be 
, through which a sense of mndeor 
find its way into his soul, and have a 
~ gr inHoeiioe than ever to filL and to 
aad to expand it Then will beesta- 
a new anid a noble association, by 
te aid of which all that he formerly look- 
ad apon as iair becomes more lovely; and 
diuat he fbrmeriy looked upcm as mat, 
I more magnificent But will 3^ou 
me, that even with this accesnon to 
mind of ideas pthered fiom the oon- 
iMplation of the Divinity ; even witii that 
glow which steals over his ima- 
when he now thinks him of the 
of Ood; even with as mueh of 
yon would call piety, as I tear is 
jh to soothe and to satisfy many of 
ysiindvea, and which stirs and kindles 
widiin yon when you hear the goings forth 
sf the Supreme set before you in the terms 
sf a lofty representation ; even with all this, 
I SBT there may be as wide a distance from 
fts halMt and the character of godliness, as 
if God was still atheistically disowned by 
kirn. Take the conduct of his life and the 
mncncy of his afiections; and you may see 
IS hltle upon them of the stamp of loyalty 
Is God, or of reverence for any one of his 
SDlfaentJcated proclamations, as you may see 
m kim who offers his poetic incense to the 
foui, or weeps enraptured over the visions 
of a beauteous mythology. The sublime of 
Mty has wrought up his soul to a pitch 
of conscious nxSx pleasing elevation — and 
yrt this no more argues the will of Deity 
to have a practical authority over him, 
then does that tone of elevation which 
ii caught by looking at the sublime of a 
Baked materialism. The one and the other 
kave their little hour of ascendency over 
him ; and when he turns him to the rude 
aad ordinary world, both vanish alike from 
lis sensitHlities as does the loveliness of a 
mns. 

T\> kindle and be elevated by a sense 
if the majesty of God, is one thing. 
It is totaUy another thing to feel a move- 
Mat of mdienoe to the will of God, under 
te imjiiiwriuu of his rightful authority over 



an the erealvns whom he has formed. A 
man may have an hnagination all Oliver to 
the former; while the latter never prompts 
him to one act of obedience ; never leads him 
to compare his life with the requiiementa 
of the Lawgiver; never carries him frtnti 
such a scruuny as this, to the conviction of 
sin; never whispers such an accusation to 
the ear of his conscience, as causes him to 
mourn, and to be in heaviness for the gnSt 
of his nouriy and habitual reMlion ; never 
shuts him up to the conclusion of tim 
need of a Saviour ; never humbles him to 
aeoniesoence in the doctrine of that reve- 
lation, which comes to his door with soeh 
a host of evidence, as even his own philo> 
sophy cannot bid away; never extorts a 
sini^ believing prayer hi the name of 
Christ, or points a sinne look, either of trust 
or of reverence, to nls atonement ; neVer 
stira any effective movement of convenkm ; 
never sends an aspiring ener^ into his bo^ 
som after the aids of that l^irit, who akme 
can waken him out of his lethargies^ and 
by the anointing which remaineth, can 
nvet and substantiate in his practtee, those 
goodly emotions which have hitherto plied 
him with the deceitfuhiess of their mo- 
mentary visits, and then capriciously aban- 
doned him. 

The meie majesty of God's power and 
greatness, when offcnred to your notiee, tevs 
hoM of one of the faculties within you. The 
holiness of Grod, with his righteous claim 
of legislation, lays hold of another of these 
faculties. The aifference between them is 
so great, that the one may be engrossed and 
interested to the full, while the other re- 
mains untouched, and in a state of entire 
dormancy. Now, it is no matter what it be 
that ministers delight to the former of these 
two faculties : If the latter be not arrdsted 
and put on its proper exercise, you ate 
making no approximation whatever to the 
right habit and character of religion. There 
are a thousand ways in which we may con- 
trive to regale your taste for that which is 
beauteous and majestic. It may find its 
gratification •in the loveliness of a vale, or 
in the freer and bolder outlines of an upland 
situation, or in the terrors of a storm, or in 
the sublime contemplations of astronomy, 
or in the magnificent idea of a God Wno 
sends forth the wakefulness of his om- 
niscient eye, and the vieour of his upholding 
hand, throughout all tiie realm^of nature 
and of providence. The mere taste of th* 
human mind may get its ample enjoyment 
in each and in all of these objects, or in a 
vivid representation of them ; nor does it 
make any material difference, whether this 
representation be addressed to you from 
the stanzas of a poem, or from the recita- 
tions of a theatre, or nnalljr from the dis- 
courses and the demonstrations of a pulpit 
^d thus it is, that stUl on the imignufle of 
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the one principle only, people may come 
In ffathering multitudes to the house of God ; 
and share with eagerness in all the glow 
and bustle of a crowded attendance; and 
have their every eye directed to the speaker; 
and feel a responding movement in their 
bosom to his many appeals and his many 
arguments ; and carry a solemn and over- 
powering impression of all the services 
away with them ; and yet throughout the 
whole of this seemly exhibition, not one 
effectual knock may have been given at the 
door of conscience. The other principle 
may be as profoundly asleep, as if hnshed 
into the insensibility of death. There is a 
i^irit of deep slumber, it would appear, 
which the music of no description, even 
though attuned to a theme so lofty as the 
greatness and majesty of the Godhead, can 
ever charm away. Oh ! it may have been a 
piece of parading insignificance altogether — 
the minister playing on his favourite in- 
strument, and the people dissipating away 
iheir time on the charm and idle luxury of 
a theatriGftl emotion. 

The religion of taste, is one thing. The 
reliffion of conscience, is another. I recur 
to the test. What is the plain and practical 
doing which ought to issue from the whole 
of our argument ? If one lesson come more 
clearly or more authoritatively out of it 
than another, it is the supremacy of the 
Bible. If fitted to impress one movement 
rather than another, it is that movement of 
a docility, in virtue of which, man, with the 
feeling that he has all to learn, places him- 
self in the attitude of a little child, before 
the book of the unsearchable God, who has 
deigned to break his silence, and to trans- 
mit, even to our age of the world, a faithful 
record of his own communication. What 
progress then are you making in this move- 
ment ? Are you, or are you not, like new- 
bom babes, desiring the sincere milk of the 
word, that you may grow thereby ? How 
are you coming on in the work of casting 
down your lofty imaginations ? With the 
modesty of true science, which is here at 
one with the humblest and most penitenti- 
ary feeling which Christianity can awaken, 
are you landing an eye of earnestness on 
the Bible, and appropriating its informa- 
tions, and moulding your every conviction 
to its doctrines and its testimonies ? How 
lon^, I beseech you, has this been your 
habitual exercise? By this time do you feel 
the darkness and the insufficiency of na- 
ture ? Have yom found your way to the 
need of an atonement ? Have you learned 
the might and the efficacy which are given 
to the principle of faith ? Have you longed 
with all your energies to realize it ? Have 
you broken loose from the obvious misdo- 
ings of your former history? Are you con- 
vinced of your total deficiency from the 
spiritual obedience of the affections? Have 



you read of the Holy Ghost, by whom m> 
newed in the whole desire and character df 
your mind, you are led to run with alacrity 
m the way of the commandments? Havs 
you turned to its practical use, the impor- 
tant truth, that he has given to the believ- 
ing prayers of all, who really want to he 
reDeved from the power both of secret and 
of visible iniquity? I demand something 
more than the homage you have rendered 
to the pleasantness of the voice that has 
been sounding in your hearing. What I 
have now to urge upon you, is the bidding 
of the voice, to read, and to refonn and to 
pray, and, in a word, to make your con- 
sistent step from the elevations of philoso- 
phy, to all those exercises, whether of doing 
or of believing, which mark the conduct m 
the earnest, and the devoted, and the sub- 
dued, and the aspiring Christian. 

This brings under our view a most deep- 
ly interesting exhibition of human naturSi 
which may often be witnessed among 
the cultivated orders of society. When a 
teacher of Christianity addresses himself to 
that principle of justice within us, in virtue 
of which we feel the authority of Grod to be 
a prerogative which righteously belongs to 
him, he is then speakmff the appropriate 
language of religion, and is advancing its 
naked and appropriate claim over the obe- 
dience of mantcind. He is then urging thai 
pertinent and powerful consideration, upon 
which alone ne can ever hope to obtain 
the ascendency of a practical influence over 
the purposes and the conduct of human 
beings. It is only by insisting on the mond 
claim of God to a right of government over 
his creatures, that he can carry their lo3ral 
subordination to the will of God. Let him 
keep by this single argument, and urge it 
upon the conscience, and then, without any 
of the other accompaniments of what ts 
called christian oratory, he may bring con* 
vincingly home upon his hearers Sn the 
varieties of christian doctrine. He may 
establish within their minds the dominion 
of all that is essential in the faith of the 
New Testament. He may, by carrying out 
this principle of God's authority into ml its 
applications, convince them of sin. He may 
lead them to compare the loftiness and 
spirituality of his law, with the habitual 
obstinacy of their own worldly affections. 
He may awaken them to the need of a Sa- 
viour. He may urge them to a faithful and 
submissive perusal of God's own communi- 
cation. He may thence press upon them the 
truth and the immutability of their Sove- 
reign. He may work in their hearts an 
impression of this emphatic saying, that 
God is not to be mocked — that his law must 
be upheld in all the significancy of its pro- 
clamations — and that cither his seventies 
must be discharged upon the guilty, or in 
.'rome other way an adequate provision ba 
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fiMmd for its oatnged dignity, and its vio- 
lated sanctions, "^us may he lead them 
to flee for refuge to the blood of the atone- 
msm. And he may further urge upon his 
hearers, how, such is the enormity of sin, 
that it is not enough to have found an ex- 
piation for it ; how its power and its ex- 
■teoce must be eradicated from the hearts 
of all, who are to spend their eternity in the 
■lansioiis of the celestial ; how, for this pur- 
pose, an expedient is made known to us in 
the New Testament ; how a process must 
be described upon earth, to which there is 
^iven ^e appropriate name of sanctiiica- 
tna-; how, at the very commencement of 
every true course of discipleshipj this pro- 
cess is entered upon with a puipose in the 
■uDd of forsaking ail ; how nothing short 
of a single devotahiess to the will of God, 
will ever carry us forward through the suc- 
eosiTe stages of this holy and elevated ca- 
leer; how, to help the infirmities of our 
ntme, the Spirit is ever in readiness to be 

ra to ttiose who ask it ; and that thus 
life of every Christian becomes a life 
•f entire dedication to Him who died for 
»— a life of prayer, and vigilance, and close 
dqtendance on the grace of God ; and, as 
the inftJIible result of the plain but power- 
fsL and peculiar teaching of the Bible, a 
life of vigorous unwearied activity in the 
doing of all the commandments. 

Sow, this I would call the essential busi- 
ness of Christianity. This is the truth as 
it is in Jesus, in its naked and unassociatcd 
funplicity. In the work of urging it, no- 
dung more might have been done, than to 
present certain views, which may come 
with as great clearness, and freshness, and 
tike as fuU possession of the mind of a 
pasant as of the mind of a pliilosopher. 
There is a sense of God, and of the rigtitful 
lUegiance that is due to him. There are 
pUin and practical appeals to the conscience. 
There is a comparison of the state of the 
heut, with the requirements of a law which 
proposes to take the heart under its obe- 
dience. There is the inward discernment 
of its coldness about God; of its unconcern 
about the matters of duty and of eternity ; 
of its devotion to the forbidden objects of 
flense ; of its constant tendency to nourish 
»iihin its own receptacles, the very ele- 
fflent and principle of rebellion, and in 
nrtue of this, to send forth the stream of 
an hourly and accumulating disobedience 
orer those doings of the outer man, which 
make up his visible history in the world. 
There is such an earnest and overpower- 
ing impression of all this, as will fix a 
nuin down to the single object of dcliver- 
iQce^ as will make him awake only to 
those realities which have a significant 
and substantial bearing on the case that cn- 
roflses him; as will teach him to nauseate 
all the impertmences of tasteful and am- 
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bitious description; as will attach him to 
the truth in its simplicity; as will fasten 
his every regard upon the Bible, where, if 
he persevere in the work of honest inquiry, 
he will soon be made to perceive the ac- 
cordancy between its statements, and all 
those movements of fear, or guilt, or deeply- 
felt necessity, or conscious darkness, stu- 
pidity, and unconcern about the matters 
of salvation, which pass within his own 
bosom; in a word, as will endear J^m to 
that plainness of speech, by which ms own 
experience is set evidently before him, and 
that plain phraseology of scripture, which 
is best fitted to bring home to him the doe- 
trine of redemption, in all the truth, and in 
all the preciousness of its applications. 

Now, the whole of this work may be 
going on, and that too in the wisest and 
most effectual manner, without so much as 
one particle of incense being offered to any 
of the subordinate principles of the human 
constitution. There may be no fascinations 
of style. There may be no magnificence of 
description. There may be no poigndicy 
of acute and irresistible argument. There 
may be a rivetted attention on the part of 
those whom the Spirit of God hath awaken- 
ed to seriousness about the plain and affect- 
ing reahties of conversion. Their con- 
science may be stricken, and their appetite 
be excited for an actual settlement of mind 
on those points about which they feel rest- 
less and unconfirmed. Such as these are 
vastly too much engrossed with the exigen- 
cies of their condition, to be repelled by 
the homeliness of unadorned truth. And 
thus it is, that while the loveliness of the 
song has done so little in helping on the 
influences of tlie gospel, our men of sim- 
plicity and prayer have done so much for 
it. With a deep and earnest impression of 
tlie truth themselves, they have made mani- 
fest that truth to the consciences of others. 
Missionaries have gone forth with no other 
preparation than me simple Word of the 
Testimony — and thousands have owned its 
power, by being both the hearers of the 
word and the doers of it also. They have 
given us the experiment in a state of un- 
mingled simplicity ; and we learn, from the 
success of their noble example, that with- 
out any one human expedient to charm 
the ear, the heart may, by the naked in- 
strumentality of the Word of God, urged 
with plainness on those who feel its deceit 
and its worthleasness, be charmed to an 
entire acquiesence in the revealed way 
of God, and have impressed upon it the 
genuine stamp and character of godliness. 

Could the sense of what is due to God, 
be effectually stirred up within the human 
bosom, it would lead to a practical carrying 
of all the lessons ^f Christianity. Now, to 
awaken tliis moral sense, there are certain 
simple relations between the creature and the 
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Cmtor, wlilch moat be deaxiy ajppreilieDd- 
tdf and manifested with power unto the 
conaDience. We believe^ tnathowevermuch 
philoaophen may talk about the compara- 
tbe ease of fonniiig thoae oonemtions 
which aro8impl& they wilL if in ffood eam- 
eat after a riffht footing with Go^aoondia- 
corer in ihw own minds, all that darkness 
and incapacity about spiritual things which 
ace ao broadly announced tq us in the New 
Tuilm^il And, oh ! it is a deeply inter- 
esting qiectade, to bdbold a man, who can 
take a masterly and commanding survey 
Offer the field of some human speculation, 
who can dear his discriminated way through 
an the turns and inffenuities of some human 
argument, who by uemardiofamighty and 
resMeas demonstration, can scde with as- 
flored footstep the sublimities of science, 
and item his firm stand on the eminence 
he has won, can descry some wondrous 
xingor of natural or inteUectual truth spread 
odt m subordination tiefore him;— and yet 
tiiis* very man may, hi reference to the 
moiilana authoritaaye daims of the God- 

abefai astate of utter apathy and blind- 
All his attemnta^eitiier at the spiritu- 
al discernment, or me practical impression 
of this doctrine, may be arrested and baflled 
ny the weight of some great inexplicable 
impotency. A man of homdy talents, and 
fltiu homdier ^ucation, may see what he 
cannot see, and feel what he cannot feel ; 
and wise and prudent as he is, there may 
lie the barrier of an obstinate and impene- 
trable concealment, between his accomplish- 
ed mind, and those things whidi are re> 
▼ealed unto babes. 

But while his mind is thus utterly devoid 
of whatmay becalled the main or elemental 
principle of theolo^, he may have a far 
quicker apprehension, and have his taste 
and his feelmgs much more powerAilly in- 
terested, than the simple Christian who is 
beside mm. by what may be called the cir- 
cumstantiajs of theology. He can throw a 
wider and more rapid fflance over the mag- 
nitudes of creation. He can be more deu- 
oUdy alive to the beauties and the sublimi- 
ties which abound in it He can, when the 
ideaof a presidinff God is suggested to him, 
have a more kiniuing sense of his natural 
midesty, and be able, both in imagination 
and in words, to surround the throne of 
the Divinity by the blazonry of more great, 
and ^lendid. and elevating images. And 
jretj with all those powers of conception 
which he does possess, he may not possess 
that on which practical Christianity hinges. 
Hie moral relation between him and God, 
ttay neither be effectivdy perceived, nor 
fUtnfhlly proceeded on. Consciencemay be 
in a state of the most entire dormancy, 
and the man be regaling himsdf with the 
magnificence of CM, while ha neither loves 
Go^ nor bdleves God, uqi obeys God. 



And here I cannot but remaiki ho^ 

efifect and simplicity so together in 

nals of Moravianism. The men of tl: 

interesting denomination, address 

sdvee ezdusivdy to that principle 

nature on which the proper inflw 

Christianity turns. Or, in other 

they take up the subject of the g(m 

sage,thatmessagedevised by him wn 

what was in man, and wha therefor 

how to make the right and the suiti 

plication to man.— I%ey urge the plau 

of the Testimony; and they pray for 

in^ from on hig^ ; and tliat thick imp 

veil, by which the god of this work 

the hearts of men who believe not, 

light of the glorious gospd of Christ 

enter into them— that veil, whj 

power of philosophy can draw asidi 

way to the demonstration of the Spi 

thus it is, that a dear perception ol 

tural truth, and all the freshness ai 

manency of its moral influences, 

be met with among men who hai 

emerged fircmi the rudest and the g 

bartMuity.— Oh ! when one looks 

number and the greatness of their a 

ments ; when he thinks of the chan| 

have made on materials so coarse 

unpromising; when he eyes the i 

they have formed ; and around the 

of &at engaging perspective by whic 

have chequered and mieved the gri 

tude of the desert, he witnesses th 

and listens to the piety of reel 

savages;— who would not long tc 

Eossession of the charm by whid 
ave wrought this wondrous trans 
tion— who would not willingly ex< 
for it all the parade of human eloc 
and all the confidence of human arg 
— and for the wisdom of winning 
who is there that would not rejoice to 
the lovdiness of the song, and all 
significancy of its passing fascin 
away from him? 

And yet it is right that every cavil i 
Christianity shomd be met, and ever} 
ment for it be exhibited, and all the 
and sublimities of its doctrine b< 
out to their merited admiration. Ar 
be true, as it certainly is, that ihroi 
the whole of this process, a man o 
carried rejoicingly along fh)m the 
indulgence of li& taste, and the men 
and exercise of his understanding ; 
conscience is untoudied, and the suf 
cy of moral claims upon the heart a 
conduct is practically disowned by 
it is fiuther right that this should be 
ted to; and that such a melanchol 
hiuffement in the constitution of man i 
be fully laid open, and that he shoi 
driven out of ue seductive compla 
which he is so apt to cherish, merdy hi 
he delights in the loveliness of the 
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tfMt lie riumld be vned wilb fhe imr 
<tf a demand which 8tUl reoiains 



to torn him from the corrupt 
of natora^ and to become per- 
aoBafly a rdigiousman ; and that he diould 
be will fill, how all the gratification he felt 
ii li^ming to the wora which respected 
fte kingdom of God, will be of no avail, 
~ ■■ UuA kingdom come to himself in 
at it will only go to heighten the 
of his character— that it will not 
wlmiMit^ his real and practical ungodliness, 
bit wiU aerre most fearfully to aggravate 
te eondemnation of it 

Wlik a leligioii so argumentable as ours, 
fLwMf be easy to gather out of it a feast 
far ma Iniman uiderstuidhig. With a re- 
igloB so magnificent as ours, it may be 
to gather oat (^ it a feast for the hu- 
Imaginaticm. But with a reli^on so 
diD^ and so strict and so q[>iritual, it 
hiot easy to mortify the pride ; or to quell 
As stnmg enmitr of nature ; or to arrest 
te eornney of the aflbctions; or to turn 
ftseooslitiitional habits; or to pour a new 
over the moral history; or to 



the dof^ip^^^^wg influence m things 

and things sensmle; or to invest faith 

vfOi a practical supremacy ; or to give its 

each a vivacity of influence as shall 

tiie near and the hourly im- 

, that are ever emanating upon 

fhim a seducing world. It Is here 
that man feds himself treading upon the 
Mt €i his helplessness. It is here that he 
MB where the strength of nature ends ; and 
the power d grace must either be put 6>rth, 
or leave him to grope his darkling way, 
viftont one inch of progress towards the 
ife and the substance of Christianity. It 
iihere that a barrier rises on the contem- 
fhlion of the inquirer— the barrier of sepa- 
Wion between the carnal and the spiritual, 
aid on which he may idly waste the every 
CDsrgy which belongs to him, in the en- 
teipriae of surmountmg it It is here, that 
•ier having walked the round of nature's 
aequisitions, and lavished upon the truth of 
4 his ingenuities, and surveyed it in its 
every payable character of grace and ma- 
jnhr; ne will still feel himself on a level 
vim tfie simplest and most untutored of the 
ipeeieft. He needs the power of a living 
■■nifrslstifm He needs the anointing 
vhidi remaineth. He needs that which 
liBB and perpetuates a stable revolution 
^poQ ibt oiaracter, and in virtue of which 
m may be advanced from the state of 
oat who hears, and is delighted, to the 
atte of one who hears, and is a doer. Oh ! 
Wv strikingly is the experience even of 

Ififoroiis and accomplished nature at one 
•a this point with the announcements of 
Kfdation, ibaX to work this change, there 
Mt be Ae pnttin^ forth of a peculiar 
lipBcy^'aiid mat it is an agency, which, 



withheld from the exercise of loftiest talenti 
is oftoi brought down on an unpreoed an- 
dienccL throuj^h the humblest of all instru- 
mentality, with the demonstration of the 
Spirit ana with power. 

Thmk it not enough, that you carry in 
your bosom an expanded sense of the mag- 
nificence of creation. Dut pray for a sub- 
duing sense of the authority of the Creator. 
Think it not enough, that with the justness 
of a philosophical discernment, yik have 
traced that boundary which hems hi all the 
poasibilities of human attainment, and have 
found that all beyond it is a dark and 
fiithomless nnlmown. But let this modesty 
of science be carried, as in consistency tt 
ought, to the question of revelation, and 
let all the antipathies of nature be schooled 
to acquiescence in the authentic testimonies 
of the Bible. Think it not enough that you 
have looked with sensibility and wonder at 
the representation of God throned in im- 
mensi^, srei comlmiing with the vastness 
of his entire snporintendence, a most tho- 
rough inspection into all the ndnute and 
countless diversities of existence. Think of 
your own heart as one of these diversities j 
and that he ponders all its tendencies ; uid 
has an eve upon all its movements; and 
marks all its waywardness; and, God of 
judgment as he is. records its ev&y secret, 
and its every sin, in the book of his remem- 
brance. Think it not enough, that yon 
have been led to associate a grandeur with 
the salvation of the New Testament ; when 
made to understand that it draws upon it 
the regards of an arrested universe. How ii 
it arresting your own mind? What has been 
the earnestness of your personal regards 
towards it? And tell me, if all its iluth, 
and all its repentance, and all its holiness 
are not disowned by you? Thhik it not 
enough, that you have felt a sentimental 
charm when angels were pictured to your 
fancy as beckoning you to their mansions, 
and anliously looking to the every S3rmp- 
tom of your grace and reformation. On ! 
be constrained by the power of all this ten- 
derness, and yield yourselves up in a prac- 
tical obedience to the call of the Lord God 
merciful and gracious. Think it not enough 
that you have shared for a moment in the 
deep and busy interest of that arduous con- 
flict which is now going on for a morat 
ascendency over the species. Remember 
the conflict is for each of you individually ; 
and let this alarm you into a watchf\ilness 
against the power of every temptation, 
and a cleavmg dependence upon him 
through whom alone you will be more than 
conquerors. Above all, forget not thai 
while you only hear and are delighted, yon 
are still under nature's powerlessness, and 
nature's condemnation — and that the foun- 
dation is not laid, the mighty and essential 
change is not accomplished, the transition 
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from death unto life is not nndergope^ the 
facing fidth is not fonned, nor the panaffe 
taken from darknesi to the marvelk>us lignt 
oi the goqiel, till yoa are both liearera of 
the wora and doers also. ^For if any be a 



hearer of the word and not a 3oer, 
like nnto a man beholding his natura 
in a glass: for he beholdeth hiraseli 
goeth his way, and straightway forgi 
what manner of man he was." 
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Ths writer of these Disconrses has drawn up the foUowmg compilation of 
MM from Scriptore, as serving to illustrate or to confirm the leamng argai 
4Weh have been employed in each separate division of his subject. 



DISCOURSE L 

Ik ihb hMpnning God created the heairen and 
Oe entiL Gen. L 1. 

Tfam tile heaveoa and the (Mrth were finished, 
andaUtiiehoifcoftheiiL Gen. ill. 

BehoUi the heaven, and the hea:ven of heaveufl^ 
b tiie lorffl thy Go4 the eaith alM^ with all that 
therein is. Dent z. 14 

There is none fike unto the God of Jeshnnm, 
who fldoth 190a the heaten in thy help^ and in 
UsezeeDeiieyeiitheBky. Deut xxziiL 96. 

And Herefciah preyed before the Lord, and 
arii O Loid God of'Isnel, which dweUest be- 
tween the cherabima^ thon art the God, even thoa 
■loiH^of an the Idngdamsofthe earth; thoa hast 
Hide heamn and earth. 2 Kings xix. 15. 

Fbr aO the gods of the peode are idols; hot the 
Lord madle the heavens. 1 Ohronicles xvi. 36. 

Thoo, even thou, art Lord alone; thou hast 
made heaten, the heaven of heavens, vrith all their 
host, the earth and all things that are therein, the 
seas and all that u therein ; and thou preaervest 
.them all; and the host of heaven worship thee. 
Nshwniah 'a. 6. •'■^ — --« 

Which abne spreadeth out the heavens, and 
tnadeth upon the vraves of the sea; which ma- 
keth Aretunis, Orion, and Pleiades, and the 
chamben of the south. Job ix. 8, 9. 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, 
and hanjgeth the earth upon nothing. Job xxvi 7. 

By his spirit he hath ffamisheu the heavens. 
JdbxzviiaT 

^ T he heavens declare the fflory of God ; and the 
finnament showdUi his hanc^-work. Psalm xix. 1. 

By the word of the Lora were the heavens 
mde; and all the host of them by the breath of his 
agouth. Psalm xxxiii 6. 

Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the 
-«arth| and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
FlnlmGiL25. 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a gai^ 
ment { wlio stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. 
Psalm dv.SL 

He appointed the moon for seasons; the sun 
knoweth nis going down. Psahn dv. 19. 

You areblreaedof the Lord which made heaven 
^^id earth. The heaven, even the heavens^ are the 
"^^toid'S) but the earth hath he given to thechUdren 
of men. Ptahn cxr. 15^ 16. 

My help cometh ma the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. Psalm cxxi 3. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and terth. Psahn cztiv. a 



The Lord that made heaven and earth, 
thee out of Zion. Psalm cxxxiv. 3. 

Which nmde heaven and earth, the sea, 1 
that therein is. Psahn cxlvl 6. 

The Lord by wisdom hath founded the 
bv understanding hath he established the he 
JEtov. iiL 19. 

Who hath measured the vraten in the '. 
of his haoadt and meted out heaven with thd 
and oompiehmded the dust of the earth in 1 
sur& ana vreished the mountains i» a so^ 
the hUls in a balanca Isa. zL 12. 

It is he that sitteth upon the drdc of the 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grassho 
that stzetcheth out the heaven as a curtai 
^[vreadeththemoutasatenttodwellin. Isa. 

Thus saith Qod the Lord, he that creat 
heavens, and stretched them out; he that 
forth the earth, and that which cometh out 
he that giveth breath unto the people upon 
spirit^to them that walk therein. Isa. xliL I 

Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, i 
that formed thee from the womb, I am the 
that maketh all things ; that stretcheth fm 
heavens alone; that spreadeth abroad the cf 
myself. Isa. xliv. 24. 

I have made the earth, and created man u 
I, even m^ hand& have stretched out the h< 
and all their host have I commanded. Isa. : 

For thus saith the Lord that created th 
vens, Ood himself that formed the earth ani 
it, he hath established it, he created it not L 
he formed it to be inhabited. Isa. xlv. 18. 

Mine hand also hath laid the foundation 
earth, and my risht hand hath spanned tl 
vens ; when I call unto them, they stand 
gether. Isa. xlviii. 13. 

He hath made the earth by his power, b 
established the world by his wisdom, am 
stretched out the heavens by his discretion 
X.12. 

Ah Lord God ! behold, thou hast made tl 
ven and the earth by thy great power and i 
ed out arm, and there is nothing too hard fo 
Jer. zxxii 17. 

He hath made the earth by his power, b 
establi^ed the world by his viisaom, am 
stretched out the heaven by his undiersti 
Jer. li. 15. 

It is he that buildeth his stories in the 1 
and hath founded his troop in the earth ; 1 
calleth for the waten of the sea, and pouretl 
out upon the &oe of the earth, The Loid 
name. Amos ix. 6. 
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IfiiiBM— icfMfciPMifcmiwMiyBBbMia 
|ndi nto jon, tfaift je tlioald tumfvom then 
wiiB iBfio the fifing God, which made heaven, 
mimA, tnd the «■, tnd aO thingi that an 

iHIL AdiXZT. 15l 

Haifa in theae laat daji tpakai unto na hjr lu> 
8a, whom he hath appointed heir of aU thmgi^ 
lywhamalaohemadetneworida. H^ L 3. 

Thoo, Loid, in the hiynning haat laid the 
fcmdrtwn of the earth; mi the neavenaaxetbe 
■vk of thine handa. Heb. L lOL 

Through fiith. we undantand that the worlds 
■BffiaraadbjtIiewoidofGod. Heh.xL3. 



tw tiwrofinMBticf the wnrid, and not after Chiiit 
ijCoLiia 

O Timothj, keep that which is committed to 
thy tnut, avoimQg pioifiuie and vain babblinAand 
oppoaitions of aaence fidaely ao called, f Tim. 
vl90. 



DISCOURSE IL 

Tie aecret things belong mito the Lord our 
Gi^bat thoee thi^ winch aie revealed bdong 
■to « and to our oiildren lor ever, that we may 
AalthewDidBofthiakw. Dent xzix. 39. 

I wooid aeek onto God. and unto God would I 
Molarfcaiwe; Which doeth great things and 
■■udiable; marvdloua things without number. 
Mv.6^a 

WUdi doeth great things past finding out; 
JIIL md wonders without number. Job iz. 10. 

Gmt lima bj searrhing find out Godi Canst 
Amiadoqithe Almighty unto periectioQl Job 

Hmt thoa hemd the secret of Godi and dost 
imrestain .wisdom to thyeein Jdbzv.a 

hese eie parts of his ways; but how little a 
is baaniof him? but the thunder of his 
who cmi nndeiatandl Job xxvL 14. 

Btahald, God is great, and vto know him not; 
iriAff can the number of his years be searched 
m, JobzxzvL3& 

God thnndereth marveUousIy with his voice; 
mat tfainga doeth hc^ which we cannot compre- 
■eod. Job zzzvii 5. 

Tonrhify tlie Almighty, we cannot find him 
M; he ia excellent in power, and in judgment, 
md in plenty of justice. Job xxxviL 23. 

Thy way is m the sea, and thy path in the 
ficaC waters^ and thy fiM)tkeps are not known. 
Mm IzxviL 19. 

Great is the Lord, and neatly to bo praised; 
md his greatneaa is unsearchable. Psalm cxlv. 3. 

For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
an jtm ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 
tte heaven s are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways lugher than your ways, and my thoughts 
thu your thoughts. Isa. Iv. 8, 9. 

Voily I aay unto you^ except ye be converted, 
md beoome as little children, ye shall not enter 
Me the kingdnm of heaven. Matt xviiL 3. 

Yerily I eay unto you, whosoever shall not re- 
ttive thie kingdom of God, as a little child, shall in 
■D wiae enter therein. Luke xviiL 17. 

O the depth of the riches, both of the vnadom and 
knowledge of Grod! how unsearchable are his 
^dgmenta, and his wa;^8 pest finding out! For 
*ho hath known the nund of the Lordl Or who 
hah been his counseUorl Rom. xL 33. 24. 

Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
•moog you seemeth to be wise in this world, let 
kirn become a IboL that he may be wise. 1 Cor. 
itia 

For if a man thinketh himself to bo somethine, 
vhen he ia nothing, he deoeiveth himsel£ Gu. 

Btvan bit any man spoil you through phikiso- 
llf Md voB dflceiti after the tndttion of men, af- 



DISCOURSE IlL 

BoT will God indeed dweO on the etrthi Be- 
hold the heaven, and the heaven at Jmbscdb^ can- 
not ccmtain thee; how much leaf this Iwnse that I 
have buiUedl Yet have thou mpect unto the 

Kyer of thy aervant^ and to hb nq^plicatiaii, O 
rd my God, to hearken unto the ay and to the 
Sayer which thy aervant praveth bdbre thee to- 
y. That thine eyea may be open towards tfab 
house n^ht and day, even towards the pboi H 
which thou hast said. My name ahall be thamr 
thai thou mayest hesrken unto the pmyer which 
thy servant shiall make towardathbpboo. 1 Kingi 
viu. 27, 28; 29. 

For he looketh to the ends of the earthi md 
aeeth under the whole heaven. Job SKviiL 91 

For hu eyes are upon the ways of man, and he 
aeeth all hb goings. Job xxxiv. 21. 

Though the Lord be high, j(et hath he reqpaol 
unto the lowly. Psalm cxxxvuL 6. 

O Lord, tbiou hast searched me and known mn 
Thou knowest my down-aittinff and mine im- 
lising : thou understandest my tooughts aftir eC 
Thou compaaseth my path and my lying dowii, f 
and art acquainted with all my waya. For thvi 
b not a word in my tongue, but lo^ O Loidl thott 
knoweat it altogether. Tnou hast beset me beldnd 
and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Siidi 
knowledge b too wonderful for me; it b high I 
cannot attain unto it Whither shall 1 go tram 
thy Spirit, or whither shall 1 fiee firom thy pre- 
sence i Psalm cxxxix. 1 — ^7. 

How precious also are thy thoughta unto me^ O 
Grod ! how great b the sum of them! If 1 should 
count them they are more in number than the 
sand : when I awake 1 am still with thee. Bmhns 
cxxxix. 17, la 

The eves of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good. Prov. xv. 3. 

Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see himi saith the Lord: do not 1 fill 
heaven and earthi saith tlie Lord. Jer. xxiii 94. 

Behold the fowb of the air; for thev sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into bams; yet 
your heavenly Father feed^ them. Are ye not 
much better than thry ? And why take ye thought 
for raiment 1 Consider the lilies of the field how 
they growl they toil not, neither do they spin; 
And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in 
all hb ffkny, was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore if God so ck>the the grus of the field, 
which to-day is^ aihd to-morrow is csst into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ya of 
UtUeofiaithI Matt, vi 26, 28, 29, 30. 

Neither b there any creature that b not mani- 
fest in hb siffht; but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have 
to da Heb. iv. 13. 



DISCOURSE IV. 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder aet up on 
the eaitl^ and the to^. of it reaclMd to lff«mia\ ittl 



Ing ooit. Qe 

For & thaoMnd ran ii 
wMdn whan it k laat, 
tJtft. PHbazc;4. 

UftimTOuraTMUtliehGaTeiii, uid look npcn 
AlMilnbeDMth: ftrlhebBiTeiuib^TWiidainj 
^toMMika, ud the auth ttwU wu old Uke agu- 
mU, and tlMj thai dwdl theran ilull dia in Ms 



_ iitmTatntlni«hallbellne*«r,iDdm3' 

ihliliiiiimaiw intH bc* ba aboluhed. laa. K. & 

TiicthtactiijrBMnihaUoMna bthaslonitf 
■■ - nbeihidlK- 



WImb a* Sen of Man.ahall earn In hb dorr, 
■^ aH Hb hohr uuMk with hMk than ahaU lie aa 
apBB tha ihwMtfhM glMT. MaltEXT.31. 

Aln 1 aar onto TOO, WbiaavTar diall ambm 
MhafenneD, Urn 3Jl lb« Sen oT Man alak 
caafaibiAMttaaiudaaraad. Birtbethattb- 



ik^ ha «itb unto him, Veiilj, vnilj, 1 1^ an- 
te 70^ hmafter je dull aaa haaTen ijira, ami thr 
UMrfi fl£Giid ■^■*»"^^"g and deaoanduig vpOQ the 
BwtfHn. John L Si. 

We am Dttda t ipMttele to Oe worid, aod tc 
OfriL and to iDen. 1 Co. t. 9. 

YnmAu Ood abo halh highly malted him, 

nat U dw naae cf Jeaaaereij knea dioidd 



<tfttfai0faifaBaTaDand tlungi in aaith, and Ihingb 
■idwftawthi and IhtltnerjlaagaeAolM ooa- 
' m tint Jmim Cbikl ia Loid, to tba ^017 of God 



_._ __ii.iL 9, 10,11. 

Wltan tita Loid Jaaoa ihall ba lavaaled frnn 
W>M with lu» mightj uvek 3Thea*.L7. 

And wlthDat ecn u ot wy gwat ia the mjMsrr 
cf MdUneaai God waa nuuM in the Oflali, juA- 
fladin the SpiiiL'aeaiiorangekpTaecha] unto th> 
Qnltilei^ beiiercd on in tba woM, Roiied up into 
gloij. 1 Tlqi. ill 1& 

1 eharga thee befoie God, and the Lord Jemx 
CluiM, and tiM elect angela, that thod obwrvr 
llmilliiiip 1 Tim. t. 31. 

Anfl again, when he bringelh in (he fint-b^M- 
IBB into tha wofid, he aaith, And let ail the angelF 
at Qod wonhip him. Heb. L 6. 

But je an come unto Mount Zion, and nnb- 
thedljofthe kiting Qcd, the hnranl; Jcnualem. 
and to an innutnenble ciMnpan j of uigela, To llic 
gOMtal aaaembl; and chiurh of the fint bom. 
which are mitten in heaven, and to God thr 
Iha Judge of all, and to the aptiita of ju*t meo 
■nada peibct, and to Jem*, tbe mediator of Ihr 
new coiount Uebiewa li S3, 33, S4. 

But, balored, be not isnonnt of thia one thing, 
that one da; ii with die Lord u a ibounnd ;ein. 
and a *h™— "^ yean u one day. The Lord >>^ 
net da^ ooneerning hie promiH, aa locae men 
OMint dailiiiiiai ) hot ia kuHnffenng to i»-w>id. 
not wining that any (hooU pBtiab, but that all 
ahoold ooBie to Itfientance. But the day of thr 
La>d win eatat i» a thkf in tbe nightj in thr 
wUdi tbe banana AaU paaa away with a grea: 
noiae, and tbe elontarta ahall inett with fnrent 
heat, the caith abo and the woAa that are tbei» 
1% dtaO be bomt nn. S Peler iti. a % 10. 

And the angel wnich I law aland apod the aaa 
and opon the earth, lifted up Ua hand (o heaTeli, 
And awan by him that rath tat eter and orer, 
wl» cieaKd heaven aid the thing! that therein 
■i^ and the earth and the tbi^ that tben- 
b K(^ and the Bia and tbe tfainp vriacb uc 



ldbai)BHiMh«««c n 

And the third anfel CiDcnrad them, ani 
with a loud vne^if uj manwoiabm tbe M 

or in hie ban^ Tbe aama <)m1I drink of the irt 
of IhewtBthaTQai^ T^udi ia pound ool wiibs 

ahall ba ternented with fire andUtnatone in ll 
pfaaenoeof the holy angd^ and ia the pna» 
of the Uunb. Ear. lir. 9, 10. 

And I WW a gnat white Umm^ and Urn A 
nt im it, fiom iriuae faoe the earth and II 
heaven tted away, and Ibem waa bond no ph 



DIBCOTJBSE V. 

Am Nathan departed onto Ua hooaet and t 
Lord atrack the chiU that Uiiah*! wife ban a 



and Dmd&aledig 
went in and by kQ night npim tbe earth. Ai 
theeldentd' hn hooae aiw and went to lu^^ 
raiae him op from tbe eaithi bot be wooldn 
neither^ be eat bnad with tbem. Anditai 
to pan on the aeranth dny, that tbe child db 
And the eeimnta of Darid ftaitd to teD Mmll 
the chiU WW dtadi fbrlbey aaid. Behalf wh 
the child waa yet ativ^ we apake onto htm, • 
be would not beaikm unto OUT nio^ how nrtU 
then Tex hi™— 1^ if we (ell him that the child 
dead 1 Bat whrni Darid mw (hat hb aerai 
wldipered, Dnid jMCuned tlut the child w 
dead-, thenfbra David nid unto bb aeIvanll^ 
the child dead 1 And they aud he ia dead. Th 
Ihvid anae from the earth and wad^ a: 
anointed himael^ and changed hu apparel, a 
came into the huuae of the Lord, snd wonhippe 
Chen be came to hb own houae 1 and, when he : 
quired, they set bread before him, and he did e 
Then uid his servant* unto him. What thing 
that thou halt donel Thou didst fait and weep ; 
the child white it wu alive: but when tbe di 
WW dead, thou didst rise and eat bread. And 
■aid, while the child was vet stive, I &steil a 
wept ; for I aaid who can (ell whether God will 
sradous to nte, thai the child may livcl But n< 
he is dead, wberetbre should I bill Can I bri 
him back again 1 I shall go to bim, but lie ah 
roe. 2S»ro.jr " "" 



For he ehall give hb angeb charge over tliet^ 
koen tliee in all Ihy ways. Psalm id. 2. 

A.nd be shall send his sngcls with a gn 
■oond of a trumpet ; and they sluU gather togetli 
his elect from the four winds, fnnn the one end 
heaven to (he other. Mstt. xxiv. 31. 

likewise I aay unto you. Then ia joy in t 
preaence of the angela of God over one aumer A 
repenteth. Luke xv. 10. 

Are they not all mioialering sj^ritm aertt fit 
to mjni^r for them who shall M hein of aalntic 
Beb.i.14. 

DlSCOnRSB TI 
Tbeh waa Jesna bd up oT the Bpirit_inlq I 
Tba an 



d up of the Bpiiit into t 
tad of (be derit MB.W 

d th<m h ttodSit;^ 
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■ flbecndof tiiewnkli md thanmn 
wmf^mngOM, TheSonof MunhdlieiidfMi 
!■ ngeb^ and tb^ fhall gttthor out of hk king- 
aoM all tUnn tliftt qfieDd, and fhem whkh 4o i^ 
oilf. Matt, ziil 39; 41. 

Taen ihall he My alao unto them on the left 
lad, Depart fram nm^ ye coned, into eieibeting 
in ptepumd fcr the disnl and hn angeb. Matt 
xrr. 4L 

And in the synagofne theie was a man which 
kl a i|ant of an niKMan denl, and cried ont with 
tbud voices M^3ring, Let us alone; what have we 
li da wkhthee^ thou Jeeos of Nazareth; art thou 
«BB to dutiujf ue7 I know thee who thoa art : 
teHoljOneofGod. Lnke iv. 33, 34. 

ThoK hy the waj-«ide aie th^ that hear; then 
OBBkh the devil and taketh awaj the word out of 
idr heaita, leet they Amid believe and be saved. 
UeviiLl9L 

But he knawin|{ duir thon^its^ eaid unto them, 
livy kiiifdom divided agajnet itself is faroitf ht to 
kmmmai and a boose divided sgainst a bouse, 
MA. If Satan also be divided sgainst bhnselC 
livdiall his kingdom standi because ye say that 
ImI ooft deivils throosfa Beehdiab. Loke zL 

!aaie af yvmr ftthsr the devil, and the lusts of 

CfiiAsr jfB win do; he was a moiderer 
Iha begmniqg^ and abode net in the truth, 
htntB tbn is no truth in him. When he 
■■kelh a ]i& he speakcth of his own : loir ha is a 
Icandtfaettherofit JohnviiL44. 

And SQpper being ended, (the devfl having 
■Vfift ioio the heart of Judas Iscaiiot, SHmon's 
Mlsbetacylimi.) Johnxiita. 

Btt Petar aaid, Ananias, why hath Sstan filled 
iiai hsart Co lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
kd part o{ the price of the landl Acts v. 3. 

To opn their eres, and to turn them fromdariL- 
IM to light, and m>m the power of Satan unto 
Ga^ tint they may receive foigiveness of sins, 
ad an inheritance among them which are sancti- 
iii by fiuth that is in me. Acts xxvi 18. 

And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under 
Mr fiMt dKHTtly. The grace of our Lwd Jesus 
Cbkt be with you. Amen. Rom. xvl 30. 

Lest Satan should set an advantage of us ; for 
Hsie not ignorant of his devices. 2 Cor. iL 11. 

hi whom the God of thisworid hath blinded the 
■odi of them which believe not, lest the light of 
ftt ffkrioos gospel o[ Christ, who is the image of 
GaTahookl shine unto them. 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

Wherain in time past ye vndked according to 
At eoniBe of this world, according to the pnnce 
tf the power of the air, the spirit that now work- 
Am the children of disobedience. Eph. iL 2. 

Pot oo the whole armour of GK)d, that ye may 
k able to stand a^iainst the wiles of the devil For 
a^wKstle not sgamst flesh and blood, but against 
p b ripsKfie ^ against powers, sgainst the rulera 
tf the dsrknesi of this worid, against spiritual 
^fdnes i in high places. Eph. vi 11. 12. 

For some an abeady turned aside aner Satan, 
irnnothy V. 15. 

Focanuich then as the children are partakers of 
mk and blood, he also hhnself likewise took part 
tfUiesame; that through death he might destroy 
■a that had the power of death, that is the devil 
Hab. ii 14. 

ISobmit vooxKlves therefine to Qod. Resist the 
M, and De will flee from you. James iv. 1. 
Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 
^idtiil^ as a naimg Bon, vralketh about, seeking 
«Im^ ■ ■ dranr; whom resist steadfast in 

;tfiat tiw SUM aflUctions are ac- 



BQHqpBihed m yoor brathien that aza in thewofld. 
1 Peter v. 8^ 9. 

He that committeth sin is of the devil ; ibrtiie 
devfl sinn^ from the beginning. For this pozposa 
the Son of God was manifestec^ that he mi^ da> 
stray the worics of the devil 

m this the children of God are manliest and &• 
chiUren of the devU ; whosoever doelh not i%|h> 
teoosness is not of God^ neither he that lofeth not 
his brother. 1 John in, Q, 10. 

Ye are of God, little children, and have of«^ 
come them; because greater is he tfaatisin joi^ 
than be that is in the worid. 1 John iv. 4. 

And the angels which kept not their first estitik 
but left their own habitation, he hath l e sei ss d hi 
everiastiiur chains^ under daribiesi^ unto the Jad|f- 
ment of the great day. Jude 6. 

He that overcometh, the same shall be dolhtd 
in white raiment ; and I will not blot out his namt 
out of the book of lifi% but I v?ill conleas his nama 
before my Father, and befine his angda. &•?• 
1115. 

And there was war in heaven t Idjchael and hii 
angeb fought against the dragon; and the dviffQii 

was their place found any more m heaven. And 
the great dragon was cast out, that old serpsnl^ 
callea the Devil, and Satan, which deoeiveth tha 
fdiole worid ; he was cast oot into the earth, and 
his angels were cast out with him. Therefixa ra- 
joioe, je heavens^ and ye that dwdl in them. Wo 
to the inhabiten of tbe earth and of the seal ftr 




the devfl is come down unto you. having _ 
wrath, becaose he knoweth tliat ne hath fidt a 
short time. Rev. zii 7, & 9, 12. 

And he laid hold on tne draflon, that old aw- 
pent, wbich is the Devil, and &tan, and boond 
Dim a thousand years. And when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of lus 
prison. And the devfl that deceived them vraa 
cast into a lake of fire and brimstoneL where the 
beast and the &lse prophet are, and shaU be tor- 
mented day and nignt, for ever and ever. Rev. 
2, 7, 10. 



DISCOURSE VII. 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayinga 
of mine, and doeth them, I wiU liken him to a wise 
man, which bmlt his house upon a rock : And the 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
vrinds blew, and beat upon that house; and it 
fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. And eveiT 
one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doetn 
them not, shaU be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand: And the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell ; and 
great was the faU of it Matt viL 24 — ^27. 

At that time, Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father ! Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the vrise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Matt XL 25. 

Then shall ye begin to say, we have eaten and 
drank in thy presence, and thou hast taught in 
our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, 1 Know 
you not whence ye are; depart from me aU ye 
workers of iniquity. Luke xiii. 26, 27. 

For not the hearers of the law are just before 
Grod, but the doers of the law shall be justified* 
Rom. iL 13. 

And I, brethzen, when 1 came \o 'jo^ caiub tuc^ 
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with flsodknicy of ipe6ch ot of wMool dBditf|MB 
unto you the testimony of God. For I detengiSHf 
not to know any thinji^ among you, nve Jtntt' 
Christ and him cnici&d. And my speech and 
m^ Dfeaching was not with enticuiff words of 
mufn wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
andfof power. That your &ith should not stend 
M9m wisdom of men. but in the power of God. 
Mow we have received not the spirit of the world, 
hut the Souit which is of Qoi; that we imc^t 
know the tnings that are freely given to usof God. 
Which things also we qpeak, not in the words 
wluch man's wisdom teacheth, hut wluch the 
Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things 
with i^iirituaL But the natural man reoeiveth not 
thethmgsof the Spirit of God; forthevare fodish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
Ihflj are spiritually discerned. 1 Cor. iL 1, Sl 4 & 
UL13, 14. 

For the wisdom of this worid is failiahnf«B 
witii God. 1 Cor. iiL 19. 

For the kmgdmn of God is not in word, but in 
power. 1 Cor. iv. 90. 

'Forasmuch as jre are manifestly declared to be 
tiie epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of 
the heart Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to itdnk ukj thing as of ourselves ; but our suffi- 
cient is of Ck)d: who also hath ibade us able 
mliditscs of tile New Testament; not of the let* 
ti^ but of the spirit; for the letter kiDeth, but the 
gpbitgtvethlife. 3 Cor. iil 3, S, 6. 

That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fa- 
timr of |dory, may ^ve unto you the spirit of wis- 
dom aiia revelation m the kiiowledge (if him; The 
ma of your understandinff being enlightened; 
taat ye may know what is the hope of his callini^ 



«d what the lieihflB ef the |tejr of Ui ndmilnfl 
in the saintSb And what is toe exceeding gnotf 
BMs of fala power to ua-vrard who bdievc^ uoad 
ing to the worting of his mighty power. Eph. i 
17, 18, 19. 

And you hath he quickened, who were dead ii 
trespasses and sins. For we are his woija&Biuliijg 
created in Christ Jesus unto oodd works. £ph.a 
1, 10. 

For our gospel came not untoyou in word ooljp 
but also in power, and in Ae Boly Ghost, andu 
much assurance. 1 Thes. L 5. 

Of hii own will becat he us with the word d 
troth, that we should be a kind of flrst-fruitB of li 
oeatures. 

But be je doers of the word^ and not hetRf 
only, deceiving yourselves. For if any be a bean 
of tne^word, uid not a doer, he is like unto a nm 
beholding bis natural feoe in a glass. For he hi 
holdeth himself and goedi his way, and atruihl 
way fbigetteth what manner of man he was. Si 
wfahoso Moketh into the perfect law of hbsrty, m 
continueth therein, he beixig not a fenetfulhem 
but a doer of the work, this man shul be bkH 
in his deed. Jamea L 18; S2-T-26. , 

But ye are a chosen generation, a xoval nni 
hood, an holy natiaii, a peculiar peopk^ that] 
should show mrth the praiaea of him who haa en 
ed you out of dafkupaB into his marveDoos U 
lPeteriL9. 

But ye have an unction iSram die Holy OnB^H 
ye know aU things. 

But the anoiiSing whidi ye have received i 
him abideth in you; and ye need not that m 
man teach you; but aa the same anointing teachn 
you of aU things, and is truth, and isno fii^ ■ 
even aa it hath taught yon, ye shall abide in hi 
1 John il 90, 27/ 
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ON THB * « *! 



DEPRAVITY OF HUMAN NATURE, 



. PREFACE. 

Tmm doctrine which is most urgently, and most frequently insisted. on ia. tli^ 
,ybwing volume, is that of the depravity of human nature ; and it were certainly 
«i|d to expose the unworthiness of man for the single object of disturbing hinl. 
Bit die cruelty is turned into kindness, when, along with the knowledge of the 
fceMCt Acre is offered an adequate and all-powerful remedv. It is impossibk to 
kie a true perception of our own character, in the sight ot God, without fe^in|; 
IV need of acquittal ; and m opposition to every obiSacle, which the justice of 
(hd seems to hold out to it, this want is provided for in the Oo«>el. And i^-is 
CfnDy impossible, to have a true perception of the pharacter of God, as being 
Meriy repugnant to sin, without feeling the need'of amendment ; and in opposition 
tocFery obstacle, which the impotency of man holds .but to it, this want is,sJso 
^•rided for in the Gospel. There we behold the ampl^ securities for the peyce 
if the gaihy. But there do we also behold securities equally ample for thw 
wm|rMs, and their perfection in holiness. . Insomuch, that m every genume 
inple of the New Testament, we not onlv see one who, delivered from the 
kmlen of his fears, rejoices in hope of a coming glory— but we see one who,, set 
free from the bondage of corruption, and animated by a new love and a new desire, 
s honest in the purposes, and strenuous in the efforts, and abundant in the works 
of obedience. He reels the instigations of sin, and in this respect he differs from 
Vk angel. But he follows not the instigations of sin, and in this respect he diflRsrs 
from a natural or unconverted man. He may experience the motions of the 
flesh — but he walks not after the flesh. So that in him we may view the picture 
of a man, struggling with effect against his earth-bom propensities, and yet 
ktefal to himself for the very existence of them — holier than any of the people 
voand him, and yet humbler than them all — ^realizing, from time to time, a posi- 
tire increase to the grace and excellency of his character, and yet becoming more 
tesderly conscious every day of its remaining deformities — gradually expanding 
b attainment as well as in desire, towards the light and the liberty of neaven, 
aid yet groaning under a yoke from which death alone will fully emancipate him. 
, Vr hen time and space have restrained an author of sermons from entering on 
what may be sailed the ethics of Christianity, — it is the more incumbent on him 
to avouch of the doctrine of the gospel, that while it provides directly for the 
peace of a sinner, it provides no less directly and efficiently for the purity of his 
practice — that faith in this doctrine never terminates in itself, but is a mean to holi- 
es as an end— rand that he who truly accepts of Christ, as the alone foundation of 
b meritorious acceptance before Gk)d, is stimulated, by the circumstances of his new 
ttNidition, to breathe holy purposes, and to abound in holy perfoimances. He is 
9f»ied anew unto good works. He is made the workmanship of Gk)d in Christ Jesus. . 

The anxious enforcement of one great lesson on the part of a writer, generally 
proceeds from the desire to effect a full and adequate convevance, into the mind 
of another, of some truth which has filled his own mind, )>y a sense of its im- 
f«tance ; and, in offering this volume to the public, the author is far from being 
■Mnsible to the literary defects that from this cause may be charged upon it. 
Be ^lows^ in particular, that throughout these discourses there is a frequenl 
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reeurrence of the same idea, though ^enenllj ezprened in diflferent huDgiMtti 
and with some new roeciaJi^, either in iti hearing or in its illoatration. ijidhi 
fiirther knows, that the h Ait 6f expatiating on One topic may be indulged to mdi 
n length, as to satiate the reader, and that, to a degree, fiur beyond the limits of 
Us forbearance. 

ijid yet, if a writer be conscious that, to gain a reception for his fiiTorite doe- 
trine, he must combat with certain elements of opposition, in the taste, or flie 
pride, or the indolence, of those whom he is addrming, this will only serre to 
make him the more iihportunatei and so to betray him ^111 fiurther into the findt 
of redundancy. If the lesson he is urging be of an intellectual character, he will 
labour to brine it home, as. nearly as possible^ to the understanding. If it be a 
moral lesson, he will labour to bring it home, as nearly as possible, to the'hea^K 
It is difficult, and it were hard to say in how fiur it would be right, to restndii 
this propjensity in ^ej>ulpit, where the high matters of salvation are addressed 
to a multitude of individuajs, who bring before the minister eyery possiUe yaridy 
6i taMe and of capacijhr ; and it it no ten difficult, when the compoaitions of (m 
Mlpit are transferred to the press, to detach from them a peeulnrity by wUu 
mm whole texture may be peryad^, and thus to free them from wnat may ht 
counted b^ many to be the blemish of a yery great and chiuitcteristic delbnm^. 

There is, howeyer, a diffisrence between sudi truths as are merely of a'speet- 
lathre nature, and such as are aUied witih practice and moral feeling ; and mnA 
ooffit to be conceded to this difference. With the former, all repetition m^ 
Men be su|KsrflnouB; with the latteri it may just be by earnest re]petitioni thU 
thdr infih^nce comes to be timrouriily MEtbushed oyer the mind of an inquirer. 
Andy if so^much as one indiyidoal be gain^ oyer in this wa^ to the cause of 
lisditeousneBB, he is untrue to the spirit and to the oUigatums of his office, 
who would not, for the sake of this one, willingly hazard all the rewards, and all 
die honours of literary estimation. 

And, if th«e be one truth which, more than another, should be habitnalh 
piesented to the notice, and proposed to the conyiction of fidlen creatures, it ■ 
tte humbling truth of their own depravity. This is a truth which may be* re* 
dDcnized and read in every exhibition of unrenewed nature ; but it omn lurki 
iiiMer a specious disguise, and it is surely of the utmost practical importance tc 
unveil and elicit a principle, which, when admitted into the heart, may be con« 
aUered as the great basis of a sinner's religion. 
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SERMON I. 



7Ke Nece9s%ty of the Spitit to give Effect to the Preachvag of the OospeL 

"And mj ■peech, and mj pmohing, wu not with enticing words of man*i wiidom, but in demoDiftnlifl 
of tlio Spirit and of power : that your faith ahoold not atand in the wiidom of man bat in the power d 
G6d."— iGorutfibant, u. 4, 5. 



Pavl, in his second epistle to the Co- 
rinthiaifii has expressed himself to the same 
oflbct as in the text, in the following words : 
^ Not that we are sufficient of oursdves to 
think any thing as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency Is of God ; who also hath made 
us able ministers of the New Testament; 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit.'' 

In both these passages, the Apostle points 
to a speciality in the work of a Christian 
teadwr, — a something essential to its suc- 
•es^ aiid, which is not essential to the pro- 
icioiey of scholars in the ordinary branches 
fif education,— an influence &at is beyond 



the reach of human power and human wb 
dom ; and to obtain which, immediate re 
course must be had, in the way of praye 
and dependence, to the power of God. With 
out attempting a full exposition of these dii 
ferent verses, we shall, first, endeavour ti 
direct your attention to that part of the woij 
of a Christian teacher^ which it has in ooDQ 
mon with any other kind of education ; and 
secondly, offer a few remarks on the spc 
ciality that is adverted to in the text 

I. And here it must be »'^'p'MA> iSbM 
even in the ordinary branchsB- 6flmu| 
learning, the success of thef.teaeb4i^AB.4l 

Sk. 
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■B Iwid, .Mid tfi6 pfollcfttifly'of Ibe mAh^ 
■inoBLme oOer, are tUU dependeat on the 
M f£ God. It m troe, that in tbifl c«m, 
IV no not BO ready to feel our depend- 
OMa God fe apt to be orerlooked in all 
ioM eases where he acts with uniformity. 
Whsrefer we see, what we call, the opera- 
imof alaw of nature, we are apt to lAint 
iVr<7fisaf^ftnBttbeoperatioD of his hand, 
■d aith m the constancy of this law, is 
to beget, in the mind, a sentiment of 
'enoe on the power and will of the 
Now, in the matters of human edu- 
itfHL God aets with uniformity. Let there 
Ibbh and ability on the part of the teadier, 
■d an ordinary degree of aptitude on the 
■rtof the tanght.--and the result of their 
i%onMi and weU snstained co-operati(m 
■ly ii general be counted upon. Let the 
^dio witnesses his son's capacity, 
ris fSP MO us ambition for improvement 
\A to a well quallAed instructor, and 
kivill be ffled with the hopeftd sentiment 
tf Ms flitnfe eminenee, without any refer- 
«MS to God whatever,— without so mudi as 
flier thinking of his purpose or of his agency 
hike matter, or its once occurring to him 
It Bsike the proAciency of his son the sub- 
Jest of prayer. This is the way in which 
wumtj Vff the constancy of her q[>erBtions, 
hmade to usurp the place of God : and it 
mm fcr to spread, and to establi^ the de- 
MSB, when we attend to the obyious fact, 
ttst a man of the most splendid i^enius may 
bedestitnte of piety ; that he may fill the oufllee 
of an instnictor with the greatest talent and 
and yet be without reverence for 
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Ciod, and practically disown him ; and that 
tioiuands of our youth roav issue every year 
warm from the schools of Philosophy, stored 
with all her lessons, and adorned with all her 
aeeomfdish meats, and yet be utter strangers 
to the power of godliness, and be filled with 
m utter distaste and antipathy for its name. 
All this helps on the practical conviction, 
that common education is a business, with 
which pnyer and the exercise of depend- 
«ice on God, have no concern. It is true 
tiist a Christian parent will see through the 
nnity of this delusion. Instructed to make 
lui requests known unto God in all things, 
he will not depose him from the supremacy 
of his power and of his government over 
tiiii one tiung, — he will commit to God the 
progress of his son in every one branch of 
cdacation he may put him to, — and, know- 
ing that the talent of every teacher, and the 
continaance of his zeal, and his powers of 
eonunonicatioii, and his faculty of interest- 
iag the attention of his pupils, — that all 
iMse are the gilts of God, and may be with- 
drawn by him at pleasure,— he will not suf- 
lar the regular march and movement of 
fltet ativisible or created to^st him out of 
fVm depittdence on the Creator. He will 
P- M i hwtw i fM i ij one element which enters into 



thebuiineflidf edneation.and oonsphmi to 
the result of an accomplished and a weil- 
faiformed scttkar, is in the hand of the Deity, 
and he wiU pray for the continuation oi 
these elements, — and while science israiriog 
her wondrous monuments, and drawing die 
admuration of the world after her,— it ve- 
mains to be seen, on the day of the fOfeia- 
tion of hidden things, whether the prayers 
of the humble and derided Christian, for a 
blessing on those to whom he has oondlided 
the object of his tendemesa have not loa- 
tained thie vigour and brilliancy of thoat 
very talents on which the world lalaylriiinf 
the iddatry of her praise. 

Let us now eonceiya the very MaX of 
these teachersL to bring all his powers and 
all hisacoompiishmaito,to bear on tiieii^ 
ject erf Christianity. Has he skiU hi thA 
lan^uapes? The very same prooeM \tf 
which he gets at the mauihig of any ancknt 
author, carries him to a fair and &ithM rsD* 
daring of the scriptures of the Old and Mew 
Ttetunent Has he a mind enlightOMd 
and exercised on (questions of erudition? 
The very same prmdples which qualify 
him to decide on the flenuineness of any 
old publication, enable him to demonstrate 
the genuineness of the Bible, and how fully 
sustained it is on the evid^ice erf hiatoiy. 
Has he that sasacity and oomjNpefaension of 
talen^ by whi<£ he can seize on the leading 
principles which run through the writing* 
of some eminent philosopher ? This very ex- 
ercise may be gone through on the writings 
of Inspiration; and the man, who, with toe 
works of Aristotle before him can present the 
world with the best system or summary of 
his principles, might transfer these verypow^ 
ers to the works of the Apostles and Eyan* 
gelists, and present the world with a Just 
and interesting survey of the doctrines of 
our faith. And thus it is, that the man who 
might stand the highest of his fellows in 
the field of ordinary scholarship, might turn 
his entire mind to the field of Christianity ; 
and, by the very same kind of talent, whidi 
would have maae him the most eminent of 
all the philosophers, he might come to be 
counted the most eminent of all the theok>* 
ffians ; and he who could have reared to his 
fame some monument of literary genius 
might now, by the labours of his mkhiigh 
oil, rear some beauteous and consistent fabric 
of orthodoxy, strenathened, in all its partiL 
by one unbroken chain of reasoning, ana 
recommended throughout by the powers of 
a persuasive and captivating eloquence. 

So much for the talents which a Christian 
teacher may employ, in common with other 
teachers, and even though they did make 
up all the qualifications necessary for hia 
office, there would still be a call, as w^ said 
before, for the exercise of dependence upon 
God. Well do we know, that both he and 
his hearers would be apt to put their faith 
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in the rnilfonnity of iiaUm$ iUfi fim^ettiiig 
that it 18 the inspiration of the Almighty 
which giveth and preserveth tl^underatana- 
ing of ful his creatures, might be tempted to 
npose that confidence in man, which dis- 
:ldaees Qod from the sovereignty that belongs 
to jhUn. But wbni we wish to prepare you 
for, by the precedhig observations, is,' that 
jmi may understand the altogether pQCuliar 
call, that there is for dependence on CM in 
thecaseofaChristian teacher. Wehavemade 
a short enumeration of those talents which 
a teacher of Christianity might possess, in 
oommoQ with other teachers : but it is for 
the purpose of proving that he might pos- 
sess them all, vad hei^tened to such a de- 
nes^ if yon wiU, as imild have made him 
fflostriouj on anv othtr field, and jret be utr 
U/th^ destitute of powers for acquiring him- 
self or of experience for teaching others, 
that knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
which is life everlastin|r. 

With the many briOiant and imposing 
things which he may have, there is one 
thing which he may not hav^ and the want 
of that one thing may form an invincibte 
terrier to his osaulness in the vinejrard of 
Christ it conscious that he wants it, he 
seeks to ootam from God the sufiiciency 
wfaidi is not in himself, then he is in a Ukdy 
wavof being put in possession of that power, 
which alone ismignty to the pulling down 
€i strong holds. But if he, on the one hand, 
proudly oonceivinff the sufficiency to be in 
nimself, enters with aspiring confidence into 
the field of arsument, and think that he is 
to carry all before him, by a series of invin- 
ciUe demonstration ; or, if his people, on 
the other hand, ever ready to be set in mo- 
tion by the idle impulse of novelty, or to be 
seduced by the glare of human accomplish- 
ments, come in trooping multitudes around 
him. and hang on the eloquence of his lips, 
or the wisdom of his able and profound un- 
derstanding, a more unchristian attitude 
cannot be conceived, nor shall we venture 
to compute the weekly accumulation of 
guilt which may come upon the parties, 
when such a business as this is going on. 
How little must Ova presence of CK>d be felt 
in that phice where the high functions of 
the pulpit are degraded into a stipulated ex- 
change of entertainment on the one side, 
and of admiration on the other; and surely 
it were a sight to make angels weep when 
a weak and vapouring monal, surrounded 
by his fellow sinners, and hastening to the 

Sive and the judgment nlong with them, 
ds it a dearer object to his IxMom, to resale 
his hearers by the exhibition of himself, man 
to do in plain earnest the work of his Mas- 
ter, and urge on the business of repentance 
and of fiiith by the impressive simplicities 
of the Gospel. 

II. This brings us to the second head of 
discourse, under which we shall attempt to 



give yna a fliear view of vHiat that is. wUflh 
constitutes a speciality in the work of « 
Christiaii teacher. And to cany yon H 
once by a few plain mstanoes to the natt« 
we are aiming to impress upon yon. let oi 
suppose a man to take up his BiK»& and 
with the same powers of attenlimi and m 
derstanding which enaUe him to ccmiMDa- 
hend the subject of any other book, than 
is much in this book also which he wili lii9 
able to percdve and to talk of inteflifentlf; 
Thus, for example, he may come, by toe 
mere exercise of his ordinary iK>wera| to 
understand that it is the Holy Spirit wiuck 
taketh of the things of Christ and diowedi 
tfiem to the mind of man. But is not his 
understanding of this truth, as it is nil 
down in the plain language of the Iww 
Testament, a very diflGsrent thing from thA 
Holy Spirit actually taking of these tfainoi 
and showing them unto him 1 Again,hewill 
be aUe to say, and to annex a plain mean* 
ing to what he says, that man is rescued 
ftom his natural darkness about the things 
jof God, by God who created the light om 
of darkness shining in his heart, and giving 
him the light of the knowledge of his ^oijr 
in the face of Jesus Christ But is not lus 
sajdng this, and undostanding this, by 
ing up these words in the same 
way in which any man of plain and honesi 
understanding would do, a v&y difiereol 
thing from God actually puttmff forth his 
creative energy upon him, and actually 
shining upon his heart, and giving him thflt 
light and that knowledge which are ex- 
pressed in the passage here alluded tol 
Again, by the very same exercise wheror 
with he renders the sentence of an old an- 
thor into his own language, and perceives 
the meaning of that sentence, will he annex 
a meaning to the following sentence of the 
Bible — " the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolShness unto him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discern- 
ed." By the mere dint of that shrewdness 
and sagacity with which nature has en- 
dowed him, he will perceive a meaning 
here which you will readily acknowledge 
could not be perceived by a man in a state 
of idiotism. In the case of the idiot, there 
is a complete barrier against his ever ac- 
quiring that conception of the meaning of 
this passage, which is quite competent to a 
man of a strong and accomplished under- 
standing. For the take of illustration, we 
may conceive this poor outcast from the 
common light of humanity, in some unac- 
countable fit of attention, listening to the 
sound of these words, and making some 
strenuous but abohive attempts to arrive 
at the same comprehension'^bf them with a 
man whose reason is entire. But he'caiir. 
not shake off the fetters which the himd of 
nature has laid upon his understanding) 
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pU0 io« bade again to the dimnan and 
m ol ilia imhi^ipy ntnation ; and his 
locka itaelf up in the priaonrhoM of 
iiaaifiDad and darkened Acuities; and if, 
,k hit. myaterioua atate of existence, he 
V-any eonoeptiim whatever of the 
Bov uttcfed in jour hearing, we may 
■irad tiiat it stands distinguished by 
^ vida and impassable chasm, from the 
of huD, who has all the com- 
powom and poeeptions of the species. 
WB wonla aak what kind of con- 
is fliat which a man of entire iacul- 
tom? Only grant us the unde- 
tnitfi^ that he may understand how 
■01 discern the thmgs of the Spirit. 
Iha Spirit reveal them to him; and 
~ tiuaandentaiiding,hemaynot be 
af Ihoae in behalf of whom the Spirit 
OBlMdly interposed with his peculiar 
of nraation ; and then yon bring 
another -barrier, no less insur- 
than that which fixes an immu- 
between the conceptions 
m idiol and of a man of sense,— even 
woadetftl barrier which separcites the 
~ from the spiritual man. You can 
him atru^ling with every power 
Bitaie haa given him to work his 
ftion^- this barrier. You can con- 
im vainly attempting, by some en- 
af hia own, to force an entrance 
flat MA oi light wher^ every object 
4(ttth haa the bright colouring of reality 
ofcr it, — where he can command a 
;w of the things of eternity, — ^where 
^irilBsl truth comes home with eifTect upon 
hiei«T feeling and his every conviction, — 
'vkere he can expatiate at freedom over a 
aae of manifestation, which the world 
bowedi not, — and breathe such a peace, 
■d nch a joy, and such a holiness, and 
a soperiority to time, and such a de- 
of all his affections to the things 
sre above, as no man of the highest 
isdom can ever reach with aU his 
_ to the Bible, and all the efforts of 
■i ttgadty, however painful, to unravel, 
^ to eoouHire and to comprehend its paa- 
Jiea jind it is indeed a deeply interest- 
^ okjeet to see a man of powerful under- 
^afing thus visited with ah earnest desire 
l^lfae light of the gospel, and toiling at 
le ammce with all the energies which 
■iBig to him, — pressing into the service 
*the resources of argument and philoso- 
1^,-Hnttstering to the high enterprise, his 
^Mion, and his conception, and his rea- 
**,and his imagination, and the whole 
■a of his other faculties, on which science 
g co nferred her imposing naines, and laid 
yre us in such a pompous catalogue, as 
*j^ te mpt us to believe, that man, by one 
™*fcty..| jp|iy of his creative mind, can 
AtMb^his own, as4.i^^g® &t plea- 
Mr 4B0.vHde variety of her domin- 
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ions. How natural to thmk that the same 
powers and ^its of investigation whidi 
carried him tPao remctable a height in 
the natural sciences will enable him to clear 
his way through all the darkness of the- 
ology. It is well that he is seeking,—- for 
if he persevere and be in earnest, he wift 
obtam an mterest in the promise, and will 
at length find;— but not tdl he find, in the 
progress of those inquiries on which he en 
tered with so much alacrity, and proaecuted 
with so much confidence, that thete is a 
barrier between him and the spiritual dis- 
cernment of his Bible, which all the powers 
of philosophy cannot scale,— not till he find) 
that he must cast down his lofty imagina- 
tiona, and put the pride of all his powgra 
and his pretensions awavfrom him^— ncfflul 
he find, that, divested of those fencies wU^ 
deluded his heart into a feeling of ita opr& 
sufficiency, he must become Wff^ a little 
child, or one of those babes tcl^nom God 
reveius the things which he hides from the 
wise and from the prudent,— not ff^ ^ ^^ 
that the attitude or self-dependwe must be 
broken down, and he be brought to acknow- 
ledge that the light he is aspirmg after, is 
not created by himself, but must be made 
to shine upon him at the pleasure of an* 
other.— not in short, till, humbled by the 
mormying experience that many a suni^ 
cottager who reads his BiUe and loves his 
Saviour has ^ot before him, he puts himself 
on a level with the most illiterate of them 
all, and prays that light- ii|jjl& Jtruth may 
beam on 1^ dar l^flpgd nndenmding from 

the sanctuary ^4Br^ 

We read oflhcTfet^r, and we read also 
of the spirit, of the New Testament It 
would require a volume, rather than a sin- 
ffle paragraph of a single sermon, to draw 
the Una between the one and tne other. 
But you will reebdily acknowledge that there 
are many things of this book which a man, 
though untaught by the Spirit of God, may 
be made to know. One of the simplest in- 
stances is, he may learn the number of 
chapters in every book, and the number of 
verses in every chapter. But is this all? 
No, — for by the natural exercise of his me- 
mory he may be able to master all its his- 
torical information. And i» this aU ? No, 
for by the natural exercise of his judgment 
he may compare scripture with scripture, — 
he may learn what its doctrines are, — he 
may demonstrate the orthodoxy of every 
one article in our national confession,— he 
may rank among the ablest and most judi- 
cious of the commentators, — he may read, 
and with understanding, too, many a pon- 
derous volume, — he may store himself with 
the learning of many generations, — he may 
be familiar with all tlic systems, and have 
mingled with all the controversies,— and 
yet, with a mind supporting as it does the 
burden of the erudition of whole Ubraxvu^ 
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.ht any lunre ffoCten to UnMlf no other 
wliluuA ihm ttw wMoiaof the letteof 
tiieNewTeftaiiienL Thewn's creed, with 
w3k Hi arranged and ila well weighed arti- 
cto% may be no betterthan the ary bones 
forae Tiakm of Ezekid, put together into a 
Adelon, and tetened widi ainewa. and 
covered with fleah and akin, and ezhinting 
to the eye of the apeetatora, the anpect, 
and the uneamenta oif a man, bat witnont 
braafli, and ranafaiiaig ao,tiU theSphritof 
God tireathed into. i% and it lived. And it 
ia in truth a ai|^ of wonder, to behold a 
tnan wlio has earned hia knowiedge of 
aer^ture aa far aa the wiadom of man can 
earry it,— to aee him Ueet with all the lisfat 
whidi nature can ffive,bat labouring under 
"^ thedarim^aa whiefa no power df nature 
ein diapel,— to aee this man of many a6- 
ottmfAMmienta, wim can bring'hia every 
power ^demonatntion to bear vpoa me 
MUe^ earfjring in hia bosom a heart un- 
dieerod \gf any one of its cona o lati o na^un- 
moved 1^ the influence of any one <» ita 
tratiia, unahaken out of any one attachment 
to the world, and an utter atranger to those 
fajgfa reaolviea, and the power of those great 
wd anfanating proflpeota, whidi 8hed« ff lory 
over the daily walk of a believer, and give 
to every one of his doings the high chuao- 
ter of a ooididate for etemiCy. 

We are quite aware of the doubts which 
this is calculated to excite in tiie mind of 
the hearer^ — nor is it possible within die 
compass of an hour to stop and satisfy them 
aU ; or to come to a timly conclusion, with- 
out leaving a number]JK unresolved ques- 
tions behind us. > 

There is one, however, which we cannot 
'pass without observation. Does not this 
doctrine of a revelation of the l^rit, it may 
tie asked, additional to the revelation of the 
word, open a door to the most imbridled 
variety? May it not give a sanction to any 
conoc^ons of any visionary pretenders, 
and clothe in all the authorify of inspira- 
tion a set of doctrines not to be found witliin 
the compass of the written record ? Does 
it not set aside the usefulness of the Bible, 
«nd break in upon the unity and consis- 
tency of revealed truth, by letting loose 
■upon the world a succession of fancies, as 
iondless and as variable as are the caprices 
of the human imagination ? All very true, 
ilid we ever pretend that the office of the 
i^irit was to reveal any thing additional to 
dhe information, whether in the way of doc- 
trine or of duty, which the Bible sets before 
na. But his office, as defined by the Bible 
hs^ is not to make known to us any truUis 
whidi are not contained in the Bible ; but to 
make dear to our understandings the truths 
which are contained in it. He opens our 
understandings to understand the Scrip- 
iures. The word of God is called the sword 
of the Spirit It is the instrument by which 



the Spirit woiMii. Hedoeattltdlv 
thhi^ that is out of the raeoid ; bm al 
is within It he sends home^ with den 
and effiBct, upon the mind. He doa 
make us wise above tiiat which is wri 
but he makes us wise, up to that wbi 
written. When a tdeseope is direen 
some distant landscape, it enahlea us t 
what we cotdd not otheiwise have 
but it does not enable us to see any 1 
which has not a real existence in tiw ; 
peet before us. It does not present li 
eye any ddusive imagery,— neitber is I 
fimoifui and fictitioua scene which it th 
open to our contemplation. The na 
^e saw notiiing but bine land strele 
along the distant horlion. By the aj 
the glass, there bmnrts upon il a dun 
vari^ of fi Ids, and woods, and spires 
villages. Yet niio would aay that the i 
added one featon to this asscmblagel 
•discovers nothing to us which is not ll 
nor, out of that portion of the book oi 
ture which we are employed in coi 
{dating, does it bring into view a si 
diaraeter which is not really and prevk 
inscribed upon it And oo of the A 
He does not add a sing^ truth, or asl 
diaraeter, to the book of revdation. 
enables the spiritual man to see whal 
natural man cannot see; bnt the spee 
which he layii open is uatfiirm and ii 
table. Itismewordof Godidiidiii 
the same; — and he, whom the Spirited 
has enaUed to look to the Bible wWiai 
and affecting discernment, sees no phii 
passing before him ; but amid all the ii 
ary extravagance with which he is cbii 
can, for every one artide of his faltii, 
every one duty of his practice, maki 
triumphant appeal to the law and to 
testimony. 

We trust that this may be made 4 
by one example. We have not to ti 
out of the record for the purpose of ha 
this truth made known to us, — ^that G< 
every where present. It meets the ol 
▼otion of the natural man in his res 
of the Bible ; and he understands, or th 
he understands, the terms in which 
delivered ; and he can speak of it witti 
sistency; and he ranks it with the < 
attributes of God ; and he gives it an avc 
and formal admission among the art 
of his creed ; and yet, with aU this pa 
of light and knowledge, he, upon the 
ject of the all-seeing and ever-present S 
laboiu^ under all the obstinacy of an li 
ual blindness. Carry him abroad, and 
will find that the light which beams i 
his senses, from the object of sight, < 
pletely overpowers that light which o 
to beam upon his spirit, from this o 
of faith. He may occasionally think 
as he does of other things ; but ibr s 
one practical purpose t£d thought i 
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JfB Boon as he goes into the next 
or takes a part in the next 
iODoern, which, in the course of 
fli^ comes round to him. It corn- 
Appears as an element of conduct, 
Iks, and thinks, and reasons just 
ikL have done^ had his mind, in 
to God, been m a state of entire 
If any thing hke a right con- 
' the matter ever exist in his heart 
ind the day light of the world 
1 awav from him. Now, to recti- 
M, it is surely not necessary, that 
add any thmg to the truth of 
inipresence) as it is put down in 
n record. It will be enourii, that 

the mind upon which he ope- 
eady and mduring impression of 
« Now, this is one part of his 

1 accordingly it is said of the unc- 
t Spint, that it is an unction which 
L Neither is it necessary that the 
idi he commtmicates, lAiould con- 
ty vision which he gives to the 
1 any bright impression upon the 

any one thing not to be found 
le pages of the Bible. It will be 
The give a clear and vigorous sp- 
in of the truth, justasitiswritteni 
idostandin^. Though the ^ini 
I no more than give vivacity and 
he truth of the constancy of Ckxi's 
Inst as it stands in the written 
Ir8 vnU be quite enough to make 
who is under its influence carry 
lal sense of God about with him, 
dm in the shop and in the market- 
Ik with tiim all the day long, and 
same moral restraint upon his 
I if some visible superior, whose 
! revered, and whose approbation 
after, haunted his every footstep, 
an attentive eye fastened upon 
course of his history. The natu- 
jay have sense, and he may have 
and a readiness withal to admit 
mcy of God's presence, as an un- 
loctrine of the Bible. But to the 
this truth he is dead; and it is 
e power of this world's interests 
ires that he is alive. The spiritual 
le reverse of all this, and that 
arrying his conceptions a single 
Ith beyond the communications 
tten message. He makes no pre- 
) wisdom by one jot or one tittle 
le testimony of Scripture, and 
ill, he lives under a revelation to 
other is a stranger. It does not 
by a single footstep without the 
J written revelation, but it throws 
over every object within it. It 
tiim with a constant light which 
m to withstand the domineering 
of sight and of sense. He dies 
roii<^ he lives unto God, — and 



the reason i% that there rests upon h^ a 
peculiar manifestation, by which the l^pfii 
IS made visiUfi to ihe eye of his mindjilnd 
a peculiar energy, by whidi it contes home 
upon his conscience. And if you cooii lo 
inquire into the cause of this specialityHtli 
the hmiuage of the Bible, confirmed, as^^nr 
believe it to be, by the soundest expcaieiloe, 
that every power which natvie nas con- 
ferred upon man, exalted to its highest 
measure, and called forth to its most stmn 
nous exercise is not aUe to accomplish it,— 
that it is doe to a power above nature, and 
be vond it ; that it is due to what the Apostle 
caUsthedemonstnitionof the Spirit,— « de- 
monstratkm withheld from the sdf-svffl- 
cient exertions of man, and given iohlsbo- 
lievinff prayen. 

And We we are reminded of an instnifr- 
tive passage in thelileof oneof ourearibit 
andmosteminentrdlonnen. Whenthalighi 
of divine truth broke in upon his heart| it 
was so new and so delightful to one fbnn- 
erly darkened by the errors of popeiy^— 
he saw such a power and such an evidenoe 
along with it,— he was so ravished by its 
beauties, and so carried akmg by its resist- 
less arguments, that he felt as if he had 
nothing to do,but tobrandiah those mi^^ily 
weapons, that he might gain all hearts and 
carry every thing before him. But he ^ 
not calculate on the stubborn zesistaiioe of 
corrupt human nature to him imd to hsi 
reasonings. He preacned and he argued, 
and he put forth dl his powers of eioquence 
amongst them. But mortified that so many 
hearts remained hardened, that so many 
hearers resisted him, that the doors of so 
many hearts were kept shut in spite of all 
loud and repeated warnings,, that so many 
souls remamed unsubdued, and dead in 
trespasses and sins, he was heard to ex< 
claim that old Adam was too strong for 
young Melancthon. 

There is the maligni^ of the &11 which 
adheres to us. There is a power of cor- 
ruption and of blindness along with it, 
which it is beyond the compass of human 
means to overthrow. There is a dark and 
settled depravity in the human character, 
which maintains its gloomy and obstinate 
resistance to all our warnings and all our 
arguments. There is a spirit working in 
the children of disobedience which no 
power of human eloquence can lay. There 
is a covering of thick darkness upon the 
face of all people, a mighty influence abroad 
upon the world, with which the Prince of 
the power of the air keeps his thousands 
and his tens of thousands under him. Hie 
minister who enters into this field of con- 
flict may have zeal, and talents, and do- 
quence. His heart may be smitten with 
the love of the truth, and his mind be AiDjr 
frau^t with its arguments. Thus armed, 
he may come forth among his people. 
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flushed with the mighty enterprise of turn- 
ing souls from the dominion of Satan unto 
God. In all the hope of victory he may 
discharge the weapons of his warfare among 
them. Week after week, he may reason 
with them out of the Scriptures. Sabbath 
alter Sabbath he may declaim, he may de- 
monstrate, he may put forth every expe- 
dient, he may at one time set in array be- 
fore them the terrors of the law, at another 
he may try to win them by the free offer 
of the Gospel ; and, in the proud confidence 
of success, he may think that nothing can 
withstand him, and that the heart of every 
hearer must give way before the ardour of 
his zeal and the power of his invincible 
arguments. Yes; they may admire him, 
and they may follow him, but the question 
we have to ask is, will they be converted 
by him? They may even go so far as to 
aUow that it is all very true he says. He 
may be their favourite preacher, and when 
he opens his exhortations upon them, there 
may be a deep and a solemn attention in 
every countenance. But how is the heart 
commg on all the while? How do those 
people live, and what evidence are they 
giving of being bom again under the power 
of his ministry ? It is not enough to be told 
of those momentary convictions which flash 
from the pulpit, and carry a thrilling influ- 
ence along with them through the hearts of 
listening admirers. Have these hearers of 
the word, become the doers of the word ? 
Have they sunk down into the character of 
humble, and sanctified, and penitent, and 
pains-taking Christians ? Where, where is 
the fruit? And while the preaching of 
Christ is all their joy, has the will of Christ 
become all their directions ? Alas, he may 
look around him, and at the end of the year, 
after all the tumults of a sounding popularity, 
he may find the great bulk of them just 
where they were, — as listless and uncon- 
cerned about the things of eternity, — as ob- 
stinately alienated from God, — as firmly 
devoted to selfish and transitory interests, — 
as exclusively set upon the farm, and the 
money, and the merchandize, — and, with 
the covering of many external decencies, to 
make them as fair and plausible as their 
neighbours around them, proving by a heart 
given, with the whole tide of its aflfections, 
to the vanities of the world, that they have 
their full share of the wickedness which 
abounds in it. After all his sermons, and 
all his loud and passionate addresses, he 
finds that the power of darkness still keeps 
its ground among them. He is grieved to 
learn that all he has said, has had no more 
effect, than the foolish and the feeble lisp- 
ings of infancy. He is overwhelmed by a 
sense of his own helplessness, and the lesson 
is a wholesome one. It makes him feel 
that the sufficiency is not in him, •but in 
God J it makes him understand that another 



power must be brou^t to bifr upon 
njass of resistance which is before him;i 
let the man of confident and aspiring geoi 
who thought he was to assail the dirk sf 
of human corruption^ and to carry them 
storm, let him be reduced in mortified a 
dependent humbleness to the expedient 
the Apostle, let him crave the intercessii 
of his people, and throw himself upon tb 
prayers. 

Let us now bring the whole matter U 
practical conclunon. For the acquiremi 
of a saving and spiritual knowledge of i 
gospel, you are on the one hand, to pat fo 
all your ordinary powers, in the very m 
way that you do for the acquirement 
knowledge in any of the ordinary brand 
of human leamine. But in the act of doi 
so, you, on the omer hand, are to proa 
on a profound impression of the utter fn 
lessness of all your endeavours, unless G 
meet them by the manifestations of 
Spirit. In other words, you are to n 
your Bible, and to bring your faculties 
attention, and understanding, and memo 
to the exercise, just as strenuously as 
these and these alone could conduct yov 
the light after which you are aspiring. ] 
you are at tlie same time to pray as ea 
estly for this object, as if God accomplisl 
it without your exertions at alL instead 
accomplishing it in the way he actna 
does, by your exertions. It is whea jn 
eyes are turned toward the book of Gq 
testimony, and not when your eyes i 
turned away from it, that he fulfils uj 
you the petition of the Psalmist, — " Lo 
do thou open mine eyes, that I may beb 
the wondrous things contained in thy lai 
You are not to exercise your faculties 
searching after truth without prayer, e 
God will withhold from you his illummati 
influences. And you are not to pray for tru 
without exercising your faculties, else G 
will reject your prayers, as the mockery 
a hypocrite. But you are to do both, & 
this is in harmony with the whole style 
a Christian's obedience, who is asstrenuc 
in doing as if his doings were to accompli 
all, and as fervent in prayer, as if witn^ 
the inspiring energy of God, all his doia 
were vanity and feebleness. And the gr 
Apostle may be quoted as the best exc 
pie of this observation. 

There never existed a man more arl 
than Paul, in the work of the Chrisfl 
ministry. How great the weight and th& 
riety of his labours! What preaching, i^ 
travelling, what writing of letters, what d* 
strugaling with difficulties, what consS 
exercise of thought in watching over 
Churches, what a world of perplexity in 
dealings with men, and in the hard dealL^ 
of men with him ; and were they frier: 
or were they enemies, how his mind 
hooved to be ever on the alert, in coun.' 



r^hren; even here, you just see 
isplay of the one principle which 
i his whole heart, and gave such a 

of wondrous activity to all the 
is earthly pilgrimage. There are 
lo are so far midl^ hy a kind of 
Lheology which they have adopted, 
ate about the lawfulness of bein? di- 
; doing in the use of means. \^ile 
itontoring over their speculation, 
ing how honestly they put faith 
oing nothing, let us be guided by 
pie of the pains-taking ^d iodus- 
nl, and remember, that never since 
of this Apostle, who calls upon us 
owers of him, even as he was of 
sever were the labours of human 
more feithfully rendered, — ^never 
workings of a human instrument 
with g^ter energy, 
[bmis a still more striking part of 
pie of Paul, that while he did as 
irard the extension of the Chris- 
I, as if the whole success of the 
)ended upon his doing, — he prayed 

and as fervently for this object, as 
t doings were of no consequence, 
sttmony to the supremacy of God, 
! man, who, in lat)our8 was more 
t than any that ever come after 
t he counted all as nothing, unless 
old interfere to put his ble8sin|s 
.and to give his efficacy to all ! He 
bed so busy, and whose hand was 
•tantly engaged, in the work that 
ire him. looked for all his aiiccesfl 



to neutralize each other, the judicious and 
the clear-sighted Paul, who had received 
the spirit of a sound mind, could give his 
unembarrassed vigour to both these exer- 
cises, and combme, in his own example, 
the utmost diligence in doing, with the 
utmost dependence on him who can alone 
give to that doing all its fruit and all its 
efficacy. 

The union of these two graces has at 
times been finely exempl^^ed in Uie latter, 
and uninspired ages of the Christian 
Church: and the case of the missionary 
Elliot is the first, and the most impressive 
that occurs to us. His labours, like those 
of the great Apostle, were directed to the 
extension of the vineyard of Christ, — and 
he was among the very first who put forth . 
his hand to the breaking up the Ameri- 
can wilderness. For this purpose did he 
set himsjelf down to the acquirement of a 
harsh and barbarous language ; and he be- 
came qualified to confer with savages ; and 
he grappled for years with their untracta- 
ble humours ; and he collected these wan- 
derers into villages; and while other re- 
formers have ennobled thehr nanies by the 
formation of a new set of public laws, did 
he take up(m him the &r moi^ arduous task 
of creating for his untamed Indians, a new 
set of domestic habits ; and such was the 
power of his influence that he carried his 
christianizing system mto the very bosom 
of their ianulies; and he i^read art. and 
learning, and civiUzation amongst them; 
and to his visible labours amoniF his neoole 
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self at the end of his Indian flramniai; that 
^ prayers and pains through nhh in Christ 
Jesus can do any thing." 

The last inference we shalldraw from this 
topic, is the duty and importance of prayer 
among Christians, for the success of the 
mmistry of the GospeL Paul had a high 
sense of the efficacy of prayer. Not ac- 
cording to that refined view of it, which, 
making all its influence to consist in its im- 
proving and moralizing effect npon the 
mind, fritters down to nothing the plain 
imjMrt and significancy €i this ordinance. 
With him it was a matter of asking and of 
receiving. And just as when in pursuit of 
some earthly benefit which is at tne givinff 
of another, yon think- yo\urselves surer of 
your object the more you multiply the 
number of askers and the number of appli- 
cations — ^ui this very way did he^ if we may 
be allowed the expression, contrive to 
strengthen and extend his interest in the 
court of heaven. He craved the interces- 
sion of his people. There were many be- 
lievere formed under his ministry, and each 
ci these could bring the prayer of fidth to 
bear upon the counsels or God, and brinf 
down a Uu^ger portion of strength and of 



fitness to rest on the Apostle Jbr makug 
more believers. It was a kind of craativB 
or accumulating {process. After he bsl 
travelled in birth with his new eonvcrts t9 
Christ Jsras formed in them — this was thi 
use he put them ta It is an expedieiil 
which harmonizes with themethodsof A» . 
vidence and the will of God, who ordeniih '. 
tercession^ and on the very prfaidple too^ \ 
that he wiUethall men to be saved, nd H .' 
come to the knowledj^e of the trotiL Ths , 
interoessi(m of duristmns^ who' are abttdf ' 
formed, te the led<vcn which is to leaventfa , 
whole earth with Ghristiani^. Itisooeaf \ 
the destined instruments in the hand sC , 
God for hastening the ^^ory ixT the latlv ,' 
days. Take the worid at large^ loiid tti , 
doctrine of intercession, as an engine sf ; 



mighty power, is derided as one of the _. 
venes of fonatidsm. This bascAjeet a^ 
which the men of the vrorM are hi a de^ ^ 



slumber; but there are watchmen 
never hold their peace day nor night, aal ^ 
to them God addrasses uese remnsUi* 
words, ^Ye that make menlkxi of Iki';; 
Lord, keep not sitenoe, and give him m ' 
rest, till he estaUish, ttid till he make JflHh "* 
salem a praise in tiie earth." 
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7%e mys^eriotts Aiped of the Oo$pel to the Men ofAeWorUL 

Then nidi, Ah, Lord God! theyny of iiie,I)othhenoCipeakpftnblei?*^£nleMlzz.49L 



In parables, the lesson that is meant to 
be conveyed is to a certain degree shaded 
in obscurity. They are associated by the 
Psalmist with dark sayings — ^ I will open 
my mouth in a parable, I will utter dark 
sayings of old.** We read in the New Tes- 
tament of a parable leaving all the efiect of 
an unexplained mystery upon the under- 
standing of the general audience to which 
it was addressed ; and the explanation of 
the parable given to a special few was to 
them the clearing op of a mystery. ^ It is 

given unto you to know the mysteries of 
le kingdom of heaven; but to them it is 
not given !" 

The prophets of old were often commis- 
sioned to address their countrymen under 
the guise of symbolical language. This 
threw a veil over the meaning of meir com- 
munications ; and though it was a veil of 
such transparency as could be seen through 
by those who looked earnestly and atten- 
tively, and with a humble desire to be 
taught in the will of God, — ^yet there was 
dimness enough to intercept all the moral, 
and all the significancy, from the minds of 
those who wanted principle to be in earnest; 



or who wanted patience for the exercise d 
attention ; or who wanted such a ooncen ''-' 
about God, ai^ either to care very mnch ibr 
his will, or to feel that any thing which rfr* '~ 
spected him was worth the trouble of a very - 
serious investigation. '^ 

TTiey who wanted this concern and thii ^ 
principle, from them was taken away eves ' 
that which they had. God at length ceased ^ 
from his messages, and the Spirit of God t 
ceased from his warnings. They who hi| ^ 
tiie preparation of all this docili^, to them ' 
more was given. Their honest desire after '; 
knowledge, was rewarded by the acquire- 1 
ment of it They continued to look, and - 
to enquire, and at leneth they were iliurni- *: 
nated ; and thus was fulfilled the sayuig of - 
the Saviour, that ^ whosoever hath, to him \ 
shall be given, and he shall have moie '-. 
abundantly, — but whosoever hath not, from ^ 
lum shall be taken away even that he hath.'' \ 

It is not difficult to conceive how the ob- -. 
scure intimations of Ezekiel would be taken 
by the careless and ungodly men of hii > 
generation. It is likely that even from the ^ 
naked denunciations of vengeance th^ v 
would have turned contemptuously away; 
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iad it is sun more likely that they would 
tcfiiM the impreasion of them, when offisred 
to their notice, under a figurative disgaiae. 
II ii not at all to be supposed that they would 
nt fimh any activity of mind m quest of 
M which they nauseated, and of tlut 
dudL if ever they had found,' they would 
■re lonnd to be utterly revolting to all 
wir habits of impiety. They are the very 
it men we sliould enect 'to meet with at 
m work of a pains-taking search after the 
lerpretation of these paiables. Nay^they 
onla gladly fiisten upon the obscurity of 
em wrih as a circumstance of reproach 
{ainat the prophet, and as an apology for 
tar own indtnerence. And thus it is, that 
be a teacher of parables might at length 
eonie a scoff and a by-word ; and the pro- 
let seems to have felt the force of it as an 
iprobrkMis desi^ation, seems to be looking 
ffwaid to the mixture of disdain and impa- 
mee with which he would be listened to. 
hen God charged him with an allegoricai 
nunnuication to his countrymen, and he 
Mwered, ''Ah, Lord God ! they say of me, 
loth he not speak parables?" 
Now the question we have to put is— Is 
lere no similar plea of resistance ever pre- 
!rred against the faithful messengers of 
Sod in the present day? It is true, that m 
ur time there is no such thing as a man 
oming amongst you, charged with the ut- 
prance of a direct and personal inspiration, 
lut it is the business of every minister truly 

expound the record of inspiration ; and 

1 it not very possible that in so doing he 
nay be reproached, not for preaching para- 
nlically, but for preaching mysteriously? 
iave you never heard of a sermon being 
lalled mystical ; and what shall we think 
if it, if^ in point of fact, this imputation falls 
nost readily and most abundantly on the 
ermon that is most pervaded by ihe spirit, 
md most overrun with the phraseology of 
he New Testament? In that composition 
here are certain terms which recur inces- 
■ntly, and which would therefore appear 

represent certain very leading and prorai- 
mt ideas. Now, whether are these ideas 
learly and promptly suggested to your 
Bind, by the utterance of terms ? what 
we the general character and effect which 
B your eye is imparted to a sermon, when, 
iuTNighout the whole of it, the words of the 
IMMlolic vocabulary are ever and anon ob^ 
mded upon your hearing — and the whole 
tress of the argument is made to lie on 
oeh matters as sanctification ; and the 
lonement ; and the blood of the everlasting 
ovenant ; and the indwelling of the Holy 
Sheet, who takes up his habitation in the 

001 of the believer ; and salvation by grace ; 
nd the spirit of adoption poural forth on 
lie heart, and filling it with all the peace 
nd joy of a confident reconciliation ; and 
lie exercifle of fdlowship with the Father, 
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and the Son : and the process of growing 
up unto Chfist; and the habit of receiving 
out of his fulness, and of beholding with 
open &ce his ^lory, so as to be changed 
into the same uaa|[e, from glory to fftory^ 
even as by the spirit of the Lord. We are 
not at present asking, if you feel the disgust 
with which unsubdued nature ever listens 
to these representations, or in what degree 
they are omnsive to your taste, and pain- 
fblly uncongenial with the whole style and 
habit of your Uterature. But we ask, if 
such terms and such phrases as have now 
been specified, do not spread before the eye 
of your mind an aspect of exceeding dua- 
ness over the preacher's demonstration? 
Does he not app^^ar to you as if he wrapped 
himself up in the obscurity of a technml 
language, which you are utterly at a loss to 
comprdiend ? - when the sermon ui ques- 
tion is put by the side of some lesson of 
obvious morality, or some exposition of 
those prmciples which are recompiled and 
acted upon m ordinary life, does it nel look ' 
to you as if it wairshroudeid from common 
observation altogether; and that ere yon 
could be initiated into Uie mystery of such 
language and of such doctrine, you would 
nera to describe a mighty and still untrod- 
den interval from all your present habits of 
conception ? And yet, what if it be indeed 
Uie very language and the very doctrine of 
the New Testament ?— if all the jargon that 
is charged on the interpretation of the word 
be the actual word itself? — and if the 
preacher be faithfully conveying the mes- 
sage of the Bible, at the very time that the 
hearer is shielding himself from the impres- 
sion of it by the saying, that he preacheth 
mysteries ? 

But to keep the two parties at a still more 
hopeless distance from each other, — the 
message of such a preacher, incomprehen- 
sible as many of its terms and many of its 
particulars may be, evidently bears a some- 
thing upon it that is fitted to alarm the 
fears, and utterly to thwart the strongest 
tendencies of nature. Let him be just a 
faithful expounder of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and let the blindness of the natural 
man be what it n^ay, still there is scarcely 
a hearer who can fail to perceive, that, an 
terior to the reception of this Gospel, th 
preacher looks upon him as the enemy ot 
God, — and strongly points at such a con- 
troversy between him and his maker, as 
can only be made up through an appointed 
Mediator — and requires of him such a faith 
as will transform his character, and as will 
shift the whole currency of his affections 
and desires — and affirms the necessity of 
such a regeneration, as that all old things 
shall be done away, and all things shall be- 
come new ; — and lets him know, that to be 
a Christian indeed he must die unto sense, 
he must be crucified unto the worlds as\dl^ 
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renouncing its charmB and its pradilpotioni, 
must learn to have his convenbilon in hea- 
ven, and to choose God as tfae'stiength of 
his heart and his portion finr evermore. All 
this flashes plainlv and'signlficaritly enough, 
throqgh that veil of mysticism which ap- 
pears to overspread the general doctrine of 
ue preacher; and imparts a forbidding cha- 
racter to it in |he eyes of those to whom 
we are alluding ; and they vnll be fflad of 
any pretence to thnn a painful ana a re- 
volting contemplation ; and they wiU com- 
idain of him on the v^ ground on which 
the Jews of old complained of Ezekiel, as 
a dealer in pailEibles — and while much of 
then: antipathy is founded upon his being 
so strict and so spiritual, and so unaccom- 
modating to the general tone of society, 
one of the charges which will be most fre- 
quently and most loudly preferred against 
him, is, that, he is so very mysterious. 

Inrthe prosecution of the following dis- 
coDTse^ we shall endeavour in the first place 
to stale shortly the ground on which the 
religion of the New Testament looks so 
mjriterious a thing to the men of the world, 
and then conclude with a short practical 
remonstrance upon this subject 

I. There are certftin experiences of hu- 
man life so oft repeated, and so familiar to 
all our recollections, that when we per- 
ceive, or think we perceive, an analogy be- 
tween them and the matters of re&gion, 
then religion does not appear to us to be 
mysterious. There is not a more familiar 
exhibition in society than that of a servant 
who performs his allotted work, and who 
obtains his stipulated reward — and we are 
all servants, and one is our master, even 
God. 

There is nothing more common than that 
a son should acquit himself to the satis- 
faction of his parents, — and we are all the 
children of an universal parent, whom it is 
our part to please in all things. Even when 
that son falls under displeasure, and is either 
visited with compunction or made to re- 
ceive the chastisement of his disobedience, 
there is nothing more common than to 
witness the relenting of an earthly father, 
and the readiness with which forgiveness is 
awarded on the repentance and sorrow of 
the offender, — and we, ui like manner, liable 
to err from the pure law of heaven, have 
surely a kind and indulgent Father to deal 
with. And, lastly, there is nothing more 
common than that the loyalty of a zealous 
and patriotic subject should be rewarded by 
the patronage, or at least by the protection 
of the civil magistrate, — and that an act of 
transgression against the laws should be 
visited by an act of vengeance on the part 
of him who is a terror to evil-doers, while 
a praise to such as do well. And thus it is, 
too, that we are under a lawgiver in heaven 
who is able both to save and to destroy. 



Now so kmg as the work of rdigions m- 
stniction can be upheld by such tmaliwiei 
as these, — so" lon^ as the relations of ctvu er 
of domestic society can be employed Is 
illustrate the relation betwera God and the 
creatures whom he has formed,— sk> long 
as the recollections of daily experience can 
thus be applied to the method of thedifiae 
admmistration.— a vein of perspicuity wflU 
appear to run through the clear and ratioiial 
exix)sition of him who has put all the mirt 
and all the technicals of an obscure theo- 
logy away from him. All his lessons wfll 
run in an easy and direct train. Nor do we 
see how it is possible to be bewildered 
amoncst such explanations, as are sof- 
gested by the most ordinary domffs m 
concerns of human society ; — and did the 
preacher only, confine himself to such do^ 
trine, as that God rewards tlie upri^t, and 
punishes the rebellious, and upon the im* 

guise of that^ compassion which belongs to 
im, tftkes again the penitent into Bocepir. 
ance, and in the great day of remuneratioo, 
will give unto every man according to hie 
worlu,— did he only confine himself to 
truths so palpable, and build upon it appli- 
cations so obvious, as just to urge us to die 
performance of duty by the promised re- 
ward, and deter us uom the infraction of it 
by the severities of the threatened punish- 
ment, and call us to reformation by affi»- 
tionatdy pleading with us the mercies of 
God, and warn us with all' his force and aB 
his fidelity, that should we persist in ob- 
stinate impenitence we shall b« cut off from 
happiness for ever, — there might be some- 
thing to terrify, — ^but there would at least be 
nothing to darken or to perplex us in these 
interpretations — nothing that would not 
meet common intelligence, and be helped 
forward by ^1 the anSogies of common ob- 
servation, — and should this therefore prove 
the great burden of the preacher's demon- 
stration, we should be the last to reproach 
him, as a dealer in parables, or as a dealer 
in mysteries. 

To attach us the more to this rational 
style of preaching, we cannot but perceive 
that it obtains a kind of experimental coun- 
tenance from the actual distinctions of cha- 
racter which are realized in the peopled 
world around us. Can any thing be more 
evident than that there is a line of separa- 
tion between the sensual and the temperate, 
between the selfish and the disinterested, 
between the sordid and the honourable ; or 
if jrou require a distinction more strictly 
religious, between the profane and the de- 
cent keeper of all the ordinances? Do not 
the former do, what, in the matter of it, is 
contrary to the law of God, and the latter 
do, what, in the matter of it, is agreeable 
to that law ? Here then at once we witness 
the two grand divisions of human society, 
in a state of real and visible exemplificatioo 
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wImI more i8 neoeflaary than lust to 
the most direct and intc^gible mo- 
ifw of conduct, for persuading men to 
fihdraw from one of these divisions, and 

:■ orer to the other of them? Surely it 
juflt as we occupy the hiffber and the 
Imr tdaoes in the scale of diaracter, that 
le ihaU be found on the right and on the 
ift hand cKf the judge on the day of reckon- 
Bg: And what more obvious way, then, 
i ftepBiing a people for eternity— than 
IMC to point our uigoicy to the one object^ 
i pievviling upon men to cross the line 
i ■nantion, to cease from the miquities 
fhim abound on the one side of it, and to 
mfc on the reformations which are practised 
m tiie other side of it ? For this purpose 
fbatdse is to be done than (Mainly to tell 
he wtele amount of the interest and obli- 
prtkm which lies on the side of virtue, and 
Mftainly to tell of the ruin and thtdegrada- 
lioa beth<rf' character and of prosoect which 
ia on the side of vice — to press tne accom- 
pliihnieats of a good life on the one hand, 
md to denounce the falsehoods and the dis- 
hoBeHtki, and the profligacies of a bad life 
DO the other, — in a word, to make our 
hearers die good subjects of God, much in 
(be same way, as you would propose to 
■ake them the sood servants of their mas- 
ler or the good subjects of their govem- 
wnt; and thus by the simple and direct 
oiforoements of duty, to ^un all the diffi- 
eolties of a scholastic theology, and to keep 
of all its mysteriousness. 
It is needless to say how much this pro- 
is reversed by many a teacher of 
Christianity. It is true that they hold out 
most prominently the need of some great 
kiansition — but it is a transition most mys- 
teriously different from the act of crossing 
that line of separation, to which we have 
just been adverting, without referring^ 
lU in (act to any such line, do they come 
iMth from the very outset with one sweep- 
ing denunciation of worthlessness and guilt, 
vhich they carry round among all the va- 
rieties of character, and by^ which they 
ttfirm e^'ery individual of the human race, 
to be an undone sinner in ifie sight of God. 
burtead of bidding him look to other sin- 
ers leas deformed by blemishes, and more 
jdi in moral accomplishments, than him- 
idC, and then attempt to recover his dis- 
tance (rom the divine favour by the imita- 
tion of them, they bid him think of the 
iwfnl amount of debt and of deficiency 
that lies between the lawgiver in heaven, 
ind a whole world guilty before him. They 
ipeak of a depravity so entire, and of an 
ilienation from God, so deep, and so uni- 
rersal, as positively to obliterate that line 
if separation which is supposed to mark 
iff those, who, upon the degree of their 
ibedience, are rightful claimants to the 
mioure oif eternity, from those, who, upon 



the dflpee of their disobedioice, are wretch- 
ed OH|eM||<tf condemnation. They reduce 
^ men oi all casts and of all cha^racters, 
to the sme iiotine of worthlessness in the 
si^ of Ood; and neak of the evil of the 
human heart hi sucn terms, as will sound 
to many a mysterious exaggeration, and, 
like the hearers of Ezekiel, will these not *" 
be able to comprehend the argument of the 
preacher, when he tells them, though in 
the very language of the Bible, that they 
are the heurs of wrath; that none of them 
is righteous, no not one; that all flesh have 
corrupted their ways, and have fallen stunrt 
of the gfory of God ; that the world at laige 
is a lost and a fallen world, an4 that tne 
natural inheritance of all who live in it. is 
the inheritance of a temporal death, and a 
ruined eternity. *' 

When the preacher goes on in this strain^ 
those hearers whom the roirit has not con- 
vinced of sin will be utterly at a loss to un- 
derstand him, — nor are we to wonder, if 
he seem to speak to them in a paranlc^ 
when he speaks of the disease,— that all the 
darkness of a parable should still seem to 
hang over his demonstrations, when as a 
faitmul expounder of the revealed will and 
counsel of GodL he proceeds to tell them of 
the remedy. For God hath not only mado 
known the fearful magnitude of his reckon- 
ing against us, but he has prescribed, and 
with Uiat authority which only belongs to 
him, the way of its settlement ; and that he 
has told us {dl the works and all the efforts 
of unrenewed nature are of no avail in 
gaining us acceptance, and that he has laid 
the burden of our atonement on him who 
alone was able to bear it ; and he not only 
invites, but he commands, and he beseeches 
us to enter into peace and pardon on the 
footing of that expiation which Christ hath 
made, and sf that righteousness which 
Christ hath wrought out for us; and he 
further declares, that we have come into 
the world with such a moral constitution, 
as will not merely need to be repaired, but 
as will need to be changed or made over 
again, ere we be meet for the inheritance 
of the saints ; and still for this object does 
he point our eyes to the great Mediator who 
has undertaken, not merely for the forgive- 
ness, but who has undertaken for the sancti- 
fication of all who put their trust in him ; and 
he announces that out of his fulness there 
ever come forth supplies of strength for the 
new obedience of new creatures in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Now, it is when the . 
preacher is unfolding this scheme of salva- 
tion,— it is when he is practically applying 
it to the conscience and the conduct of his 
hearers, — it is when the terms of grace, and 
faith, and sanctification, are pressed into 
frequent employment for the work of these 
very peculiar explanations, — it is when, in- 
stead of illustrating his subject by thosa 
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analogies of 0(mim<m lilb idiidi ml^t ImTe I Christi^^ 

done for men of an untainted Mrfine, bat | that I have a veal purt and intereat in 

which will not do for the men' of this cor^ 

mpt world, he faithftdly unfolds that eocmo- 

my of redemption whxli God hath actually 

set up for the recovery of our degenerate 

species,— it is then, that to a hearer still in 

darkness, the whole argument sounds as 

strangely and as obscurely, as if it were 

conveyed to him in an unknown language, 

— it is Uien, that the r^ulsion of his nature 

lo ^e truA as it is in Jesus, finds a willing 

excuse ui the utter mysteriousness of its 

articles, and its terms ; and gladly does he 

pot away from him the unwelcome mes- 

saffe, with the remark, that he who delivers 

it, is a speaker of parables, and there is no 

eomprdiendinf^ him. 

It will readdy occur as an observation 
iqxm all that has been delivered, that by the 
great majority of hearers, this imputation 
of mystenousness is never preferred,— that 
bk fiict they are most nabituated to this 
style of preaching,— and that they recognise 
fte very thing which they value most, and 
are best acqiudnted with, when they hear 
a wtfnnxm replete with the doctnn^ and 
abounding in the terms, and uttered in the 
cadence of orthodoxy. Of this we are per- 
Ibetly aware. Hie point to carry with the 
neat bulk of hearers is, not to conquer 
ttieir disgust at the form of sound words, 
but to conquer their resistance to the power 
of them ; to alarm them by the considera- 
tion, that the mfluence of the lesson is alto- 
gether a distinct matter from the pleasant- 
ness of the song, — ^that their reader and de- 
lighted acquiescence in the preachmg of the 
faith, may consist with a total want of obe- 
dience to the faith,— and that with all the 
love they bear to the phraseology of the 
gospel, and aU their preference for its minis- 
ters, and all their attendance upon its sacra- 
ments, the kingdom of God, however much 
it may have come to Uiem in word, may 
not at all have come to them in power. 
*I1iis is a distinct error from the one we 
have been combating, — a weed which grows 
abundantly in another quarter of the field 
altogether, — a perverseness of mind, more 
deceitful than the other, and perhaps still 
more unmanageable, and against which 
the faithful minister has to set himself 
amongst that numerous class of professors, 
, who like to hear of Uie faith, but never ap- 
ply a single practical test to the question, 
Am I in the faith? who like to hear of re- 

feneration, but never put the question. Am 
really regenerated? who like to hear that 
without Christ they can do nothing, but 
may be enabled to do all things through 
him strengthening them, but never enter into 
the important personal inquhy. Is he really 
strengthening me, and am I, by my actual 



things? 

There can be no doubt as to the exJsteael 
of such a dasfl^ — and under anoth^ taxl^ 
there could be no difficulty in finding out a 
spiritual application, by which to readiaad 
to reprovo tnmn. But the matter ttofgaM 
by the present text is, that if a minister of 
the present day should preach as the Apos- 
tles did before him, — if the great theme of 
his ministrations be Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, — ^if the doctrine of the sermon be 
a ftithfm transcript of the doctrine of the 
New Testament, — there is one dasi^ we 
have every warrant ' for believing, frooi 
whom the word will not i]etum unto him 
void.— and there is another dass who will 
be fne willing hearere^ but not the obe- 
dient doers of the word : but there is stiil a 
third dims, made up of men of cuhivated 
literature^ and men of polished and reqiee- 
table society, and men of a firm secular in- 
telligence m all the ordinary matters of bu- 
siness, who, at the same tune, poesessinp 
no sympathies vrtiatever with the true spint 
and design of Christianity, are exceedingly 
shut up, in all the avenues both of tbar 
heart and understanding, affainst the pecu- 
liar teachhtg of the goqpeL Like the heareis 
of Ezddel, Sicrv feel an impression of mys- 
teriousness. There is a certain want of 
adjustment between the truth as it is in Je- 
sus, and the prevailing style of their con- 
ceptions. All theur views of human lifa 
and all the lessons they may have gathered 
from the school of civil or classical mo- 
rality, and all their preferences for what 
they count the clearness and the ration- 
ality of legal preaching, and all the pre- 
dilections they have gotten in its favour, 
from the most familiar analo^es in human 
society, — all these, coupled with their utter 
blindness to the magnitude of that guilt 
which they have incurred under the judg- 
ment of a spiritual law, enter as so manv 
elements of dislike in their hearts, towards 
the whole tone and character of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity. And they go to 
envelope the subject in such a shroud of 
mysticism to their eyes, that many of the 
preachers of the gospel are, by them, resist- 
ed on the same plea with the prophet of dd, 
to whom his contemptuous countrymen 
meant to attach the ridicule and the igno- 
miny of a proverb, when they said, — ^he is 
a dealer in parables. 

We mistake the matter, if we think that 
the ofience of the cross has yet ceased from 
the land. We mistake it, if we think that 
the persecution of contempt, a species of 
persecution more appalling to some minds 
than even direct and personal violence, is . 
not stUl the appointed trial of all who would 



victory over the world, and my actual pro- [live godly, and of all who would expound 
jgiesB in the accomplishments of personal rzealously and . honestly the doctrine of 
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CkM Jflsos our Lord. We utteriy mis- 
ttait, if we think that Chrifltiaiiity is not 
IHD to this very boor the sBUie yery peculiar 
AiDf that it was in the days of the Apos- 
llfl%--that it does not as much signaliie 
■d sqwrate us fitom a world lying in wick- 
idnesi^ — ihai the reproach cast upon PfcuL 
kst lie wis mad. berause he was an intrepid 
bDower of Chnst, is not still ready to be 
Mtkmd against evearyiaithiul teacher, and 
ivery ooosistent disciple of the fidth,— and 
hst, under tiie terms of methodism, and 
Inaticiflm, and mjrsticism, there is notiea- 
ly to be discharged upon them firom the 
ihoomnd batteries oi a hostile and unbe- 
iieving world, as abundant a shower of in- 
fttHfe and contumely as in the first ages. 

n. NoWy if there be any hearers present 
who ML that we have spoken to tiiem, 
vhen we q^oke of the resistanoe which is 
Md out against peculiar Christianity, on 
the ground of that mysteriousness in which 
It appears to be concealed from all ordinary 
diseomnent, — we should like to take our 
laife of them at present with two obsenra- 
lisDL We ask tnem, in the first place, if 
ttMy have ever, to the satisfection of their 
own minds^ disproved the BiUe^— end if 
Ml, we ask them how they can sit at ease, 
iboidd an the mysteriousness which they 
dam upon £vangdical truth, and bj 
whsea they would attempt to justify their 
eontempt for it, be founa to attach to the 
fcay language, and to the very doctrine 
of God's own communication ? What if it 
be indeed the truth of God? What if it be 
the very language of the ofiended lawgiver? 
What if they be the only overtures of re- 
eondliation, upon the acceptance of which 
a nnner can come nigh unto him? Now he 
Mtually does say that no man cometh unto 
the Famer but by the Son,— and that his 
is the only name given under heaven 
whereby men can be saved, — and that he 
will be magnified only in the appointed 
Mediator,— and that Christ is all m all, — 
md that there is no other foundation on 
which man can lay, and that he who be- 
lieveth on him shall not be confounded. 

He further spealu of our personal prepa- 
ntion for heaven — and here, too, may nis 
■tierance sound mysteriously in your neai> 
ing, as he tells that without holiness no man 
esQ see God, — and that we are without 
rtrength while we are without the Spirit to 
make us holy — and that unless a man be 
bom again he shall not enter into the king- 
dom of God, — and that he should wrestle 
in prayer for the washing of regeneration 
—and that he should watch for the Holy 
Ghost with all perseverance, — and that he 
riioald aspire at beioff perfect through 
Christ strengthening him — and that he 
ihonld, under the operation of those mat 
Kovisions which are set up in the New 
Teetammt Jofrcreatuig us anew unto good 
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works, oonfonn himself unto that doctrine 
of gntee by which he is brought to deny un- 
flodlmess and worldly lusUL and to live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly in the present 
evil woTM. We ^gtan ask them, if all this 
be oflhnirive to their taste, and utterly re- 
volting to theur habits and mclinations, and 
if they turn with disgust ftem the bitter- 
ness of such an application, and can behold 
no strength to constrain tliem in any such 
argument, and no doquence to admire in 
them, yfmh what discernment truly is 
your case taken up hi this very Bible, 
whose phrasecdogy and whose doctrine are 
so unpalatable to jrou, when it tells us of 
the preaching of the cross behi|[ foolish- 
ness,— but remembor that it says it ii fool- 
ishness to those who perish : when it teDs 
of the natural man not receiving of the 
things of the SpLrit, — but remember that ft 
says, if ye have not the Spuit of God, ye 
are none of his ; when it tells of the gospel 
beuig hid, — but hid to ihem who are lost : 
^In whom the God of tiiis world hath 
blinded the ndnds of those which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious ffoepel of 
Christ, who \a the image of God, snonld 
shine unto them." 

Secondly, let ns asnire the men, nfbo al 
this moment bid the stoutest defiance to the 
message of the gospel— the men whose na- 
tural taste appears to offer an invincible 
torrier against the reception of its truths, 
the men who, upon the plea of mysterious- 
ness, or the plea of fanaticism, or the plea 
of excessive and unintelligible peculiarity, 
are most ready to repudiate the whole style 
and doctrine of the New Testament,— 4et us 
assure them that the time may yet comcL 
when they shall render to this very gospel 
the most striking of all acknowledgments, 
even by sending to the 'door of its most 
faithful ministers, and humbly craving 
from them their explanations and their 
prayers. It indeed offers an afiecting con- 
trast to all the glory of earthly prospects, 
and to all the vigour of confident and re- 
joicing health, and to all the activity and 
enterprize of business, when the man who 
made the world his theatre, and felt his 
mountain to stand strong on the fleeting 
foundation of its enjoyments and its con 
cems, — ^when he comes to be bowed down 
with infirmity, or receives from the trouble 
within, the solemn intimation that death is 
now lookmg to him in good earnest: When 
such a man takes him to the bed of sick- 
ness, and he knows it to be a sickness unto 
death,— when, under all the weight of 
breathlessness and pain, he listens to the 
man of God, as he points the way that 
leadeth to eternity,— what, I would ask, is 
the kind of gospel that is most fitted to 
charm the sense of guilt and the anticipa- 
tions of vengeance away from him ? Sure 
we are, that we never m WiisBe ^es^tk?, 
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circumstancoH- throQgli wbidi yon have all 
to pass — we never saw the man who could 
maintain a stability, and a hope^ from the 
sense of bis own righteoosoeas ; bnt who, 
^ if louung on the righteousness of Christ, 
oould mix a peace and an elevation with 
bis severest agonies.* We never saw the 
expiring mortu who could look with an un- 
daunted eye on God as his lawgiver; but 
often has all its languor been Ogfated up 
with jpy at the name of Christ as h» Sa- 
viour. We never saw the dying acquaint- 
ance, who upon the retrospect of his virtues 
uid of his doings, could prop fJttp tranquilli- 
ty of his spirit on the e]q>ectation of a legal 
reward. O no I this is not the element 
which sustains the tranquUlity of death- 
beds. It is the heme of forgiveness. It is a 
believing sense of the efficacy of the atone- 
ment It is the prayer of fiiiih, oflbred up 
in the name of him who is the captain of 
all our salvation. It is a dependence on that 
power Fhich can alone unpurt a meetneoB 
for the inheritance of the saints, and present 
the spirit hdy, and unreproveable, and un- 
biamable, in the sight of God. 

Now, what we have to urge is, that if these 
be the topics, which, on the last half hour 
of your life, are the only ones that will 
in your judgment^ any value or 



substantili hnportance, wiry pnt Am swqr 
from you now? You wjU nmtto dm. 
then; and for what? that yoa may fsi^ 
forgiveness of your sins. But tMM ii a 
something else you must get, em yos^Hi 
obtaui an . entrance into peace or- l/kt^ 
You must get die renovatioii of thai MlM 
which is so deeBplj tainted at this noMiC ■ 
with the guilt of mgratitude and fergelM- 
ness towards Gbd. This most be gom 
through ere you die; and say If aduBM^ 
migh^ should be wantonly poa^Nmed H 
thehourof dying?— when ali your retadi ; 
of the gospeL have hardened ttid daiioHMi | 
the mind against it; when a dem ou s ti a ti w j 
of the ^irit then, Is surely not to be ooBDiri 
cm, astheretum that you will eoqperiaioafcr \ 
resistmgallhis intimations.now; wfaatts , 
effects of the alienation <tf a whole lifByboA j 
in extinguishing the Hgfat of your ooa- , 
science, and in riveting your distaste fv . 
holiness, will be accumnhtBd mio audi t ' 
barrier in the way of your return to CM i 
as stamps upon death-bed converrioo&i 
grievous unlikelihood, and should m 
an imperious force to the call of ^w 
day,"-— << while it is called to^ay, haid« 
not your hearts, seeing that now is yov 
accepted time, and now is 3^ur day of 
salvation.'' 



SERMON III, 
Tke PrqfHEration necessary for Understanding the Mysteries of the GospeL 

" He uiswered and nid nnto them, Becaue it is given anto you to know the myateriei of the kiogdoa ff 
heaven, but to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have molt 
abundance; bnt whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that he hath."— JKottiksio aiL 11, H 



It is of importance to mark the principle 
of distribution on which it is given to some 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, and it is not given to others. Both 
may at the outset be eqiudly destitute of a 
dear understanding of these mysteries. But 
the former may have what the latter have 
not With the former there may be a^de- 
sire for explanation ; with die latter there 
may be no such desire. The former may, 
in die earnest prosecution of this desire, be 
praying eamesdy, and reading diligenUy, 
and striving laboriously, to do all that they 
know to be the will of God. With the latter, 
there may be neither the habit of prayer, 
nor the habit of inquiry, nor the habit of 
obedience. To the one class will be given 
what they have not From the other class 
what they have shall be taken away. We 
have already attempted to excite in the latter 
class a respectful attention to the truths of 
the gospeLand shall now confine ourselves 
chiefly to the object of encouraging and di- 



recting those who feel the mysteriovsness of ! 
these truths and lonff for light to arise in ' 
the midst of it ; — shafi address ourselves to * 
those who have an honest anxie^ ato' 
that truth, which is unto us salvation, l|A ' 
find the way to it beset with many doabli ' 
and many perplexities, — to those who an ^ 
impressed with a general convicti<m oa '< 
the side of Scripture, but in whose eyes i ^ 
darkness impenetrable still broods over Us i 
pages, — to those who are haunted by i ' 
senseof the imperious necessity of reUmoD, < 
and at the same time cannot escapefnwi ; 
the impression, that if it is any where to be : 
found, it is to be found within the reondi ' 
of the Old and New Testament, but tnm 
whose heart in the reading of theee reooeds 
the veil stDl remains untiuien away. 

In the further prosecution of this di^ 
course, let us attempt, in the first plaee^ to 
explain what it is that we ought to nave^fn 
order to attain an understanding of the mys- 
teries of the gospel; and,|^ the'aeooiil 
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ilaoe^ how It ia that in many cases these 
■jiteries are evolved upon the mind in a 
iear and convincing manifestation. 

L First, then, we ought to have an honest 
enre after light ; and 3 we have this desire, 
will not remain unproductive. There is 
connexion repeatedly announced to us in 
rripture between desire upon this subject, 
id its accomplishment. He that wiUeth 

do the will of God shall know of my 
ictrine. He who hungereth and thirsteth 
lall be filled. He who mcketh wisdom and 
desirous of obtaining it, let him vent his 
ssire in prayer, — and if it be the prayer of 
nfidence in God, his desire shall be given 
m. There are thousands to whom the 
ible is a sealed book, and who are satis- 
id that it should remain so, who share in 
e impetuous contempt of the Pharisees 
rainst a doctrine to which they are alto- 
^er blind, who have no understanding of 
e matter, and no wish that it should be 
herwise, — and unto them it will not be 
iven to know the mysteries of the king- 
)m of heaven. They have not, and from 
lem therefore shaU be taken away even 
lat which they have. There are others, 
!ain. who have an ardent and unquencha- 
:e thirst after the mysteries of the gospel ; 
ho, like the prophet in the apoc^ypse, 
eep much because the book is not opened 
I them ; who complain of darkness, like 
.c Apostles of old when they expostulated 
iih their Teacher because he spoke in 
imbles, and, like them, who go to him with 
fir requests for an explanation. These 
lall find that what they cannot do for 
emselves, the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
ill do for them. He will prevail to open 
e book, and to loose the seals thereof, 
liere is something they already have, 
en an honest wish to be illuminated, and 
this more will be given. They are awake 
the disirablcncss, they are awake to the 
cessity of a revelation, which they have 
•t yet' gotten, — and to them belongs the 
omise of, Awake, O sinner, and Christ 
all give thee light. 

Secondly, We ought to have a habit of 
iver conjoined with a habit of inquiry; 
df to this more will be given. We have 
eady adverted to the circumstance, that 
\s in the Bible, and not out of the Bible, 
jere this light is to be met with. It is by 
r Spirit of God, shining upon the word 

God, that his truth is reflected with 
amcss upon the soul. It is by his opera- 
that the characters of this book are 
ude to stand as visibly out to the eye of 
! understanding, as they do to the eye of 
• body ; asd therefore it is evident that it 
lot in the act of looking away from the 
itten revelation, but in trie act of looking 
rards it. that the wished-fnr illumination 
i at length come into the mind of an 
nirer. IM your present condition then 

S 



be that of a darkness as helpless and as 
unattainable as can possibly be imagined, 
there still remains an obvious and practica- 
ble direction which you can be domg with 
in the mean time. You can persevere in 
the exercise of reading your Bible. There 
you are at the place of meeting etween 
the Spirit of God and your own spirit. 
You may have to wait, as if at the pool ^ 
Siloam ; but the many calls of the Bible to 
wait upon God, to wait tpon him with pa- 
tience, to wait and to be of good courage, all 
prove that this waiting is a frequent and 
a familiar part of that process by which a 
sinner finds his way out of darkness into 
the marvellous light of the gospel. 

And we have also adverted already, 
though in a very general veay, to the dif- 
ference in point of result between the active 
inquiries of a man who looks forward to 
the acquisition of saving[ truth as the natural 
and necessary termination of his inquiries, 
and of a man who mingles with every peiv 
sonal attempt after this object, the exercise 
of prayer, and a reverential sense of his 
dependence on God. Tlie latter is just as 
active, and just as inquisitive as the former. 
The difference between them does not lie 
in the one putting forth dilisence without 
a feeling of dependence, and the other feel- 
ing dependence, without a putting forth of 
diligence. He who is in the right path to- 
wards the attainment of light, combines 
both these properties. 

. It is througn the avenues of a desirous 
heart and of an exercised understanding, 
and of sustained attention, and of faculties 
in quest of truth, and labouring after the 
possession of it, that God sends into the 
mind his promised manifestations. All this 
exercise on the one hand, without such an 
acknowledgement of him as leads to prayer, 
will be productive of nothing in the way 
of spiritual discernment. And prayer, with- 
out this exercise, is the mere form and 
mockery of an acknowledgement. He who 
calls upon us to hearken diligently, when 
he addresses us by a living voice, does in 
eflfect call upon us to read and to ponder 
diligently when he addresses us by a writ- 
ten message. To ask truth of God, while 
we neglect to do for this object what he 
bids us, is in fact not to recognize God, but 
to insult him. It is to hold out the appear- 
ance of presenting ourselves before him, 
while we are not doing it at the place of 
meeting, which he has assigned for us. It 
is to i^dress an imaginary Being, whom 
we have invested with a character of our 
own conception, and not the Being who 
bids us search his Scriptures, and incline 
unto his testimonies, and stir ourselves up 
tliat we may lay hold of him. Such prayer 
is utterance, and nothing more. It wants 
all the substantial characters of prayer. It 
may amount to the «eeVm% o^ \)cvagfc Vw\ 
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shall not be able to £nter the stnut gate. It 
falls short of the striving of those who take 
the kingdom of heaven by force, and of 
ivhum tliat kingdom sufTereth violence. 

He who without prayer looks confidently 
forward to success as the fruit of his own 
investigations, is not walking humbly with 
God. If he were humble he would pray. 
But whether is he the more humble, who 
joins with a habit of prayer all those ac- 
companying circumstances which God hath 
prescribed, or he who, in neglect of these 
circumstances, ventures himself into Ills 
presence in the language of supplication? 
There may be the show of humility in con- 
fiding the whole cause of our spiritual and 
saving illumination to the habit of praying 
for it to God. But if God himself tells us, 
that we must read, and seek, and meditate, 
tlien it is no longer humility to keep l^ the 
solitary exercise of praying. It is^ in fact, 
keeping pertinaciously by our own way, 
heedless of his wiU and his way altogether. 
It is approaching God in the pride of our 
own understanding. It is detaching from 
the whole work of seeing after him some 
of those component parts which he himself 
hath recommended. In the very act of 
making prayer stand singly out as alone 
instrument of success, we are in fact draw- 
ing the life and the spirit out of prayer 
itself; and causing it to wither into a thing 
of no power and no significancy in the sight 
of God. It is not the prayer of acknow- 
ledgement imless it comes from him who 
acluiowled^es the willof Grod in other things 
as well as m prayer. It is not the prayer 
of submission unless it comes from the heart 
of a man who manifests a principle of sub- 
mission in all things. 

Thirdly, We ought to do all that we 
know to be God's will ; and to this habit of 
humble earnest desirous reformation, more 
will be given. 

We trust that what has been said will 
prepare you for the reception of another 
advice besides that of reading or praying 
for the attainment of that manifestation 
which you are in quest of, — and that is, 
doing. There is an alarm raised in many 
a heart at the very suggestion of doing for 
an inquirer, lest he should be misled as to 
the ground of his justification ; lest among 
the multitude or the activity of his works, 
he should miss the truth, that a man is ac- 
cepted, not through the works of the law, 
but by faith in Jesus Christ ; lest by every 
one performance of duty, he should just be 
adding another stone to the fabric of a de- 
lusive confidence, and presumptuously try 
to force his own way to heaven, without 
the rcKJognilion of the gospel or any of its 
peculiarities. Now, doing stands precisely 
in the same relation to prayer that reading 
docs. Without the one or the other it is 
the prayer either of presumption or hypo- 



crisy. If he both read and prav, it is iai 
more likely that he will be brought unto the 
condition of a man being justified through 
faith in Christ, than that he will rest hu 
hopes before God in the mere exercise of 
reading. If he both do and pray, it is fiu 
more likely that he will come to be esta- 
blished in the rijp^hteousness of Christ, aa 
the foundation of all his trust, than that he 
will rest upon his own righteousnessw For 
a man to give up sin at tiie outset, is just to 
do what God wills him at the outset. For a 
man at the commencement of his inquiries, 
to be strenuous in the relinquishment of all 
that he knows to be evil, is just to enter on 
the path of approach towards Christ, in the 
very way that Christ desires him. He who 
Cometh unto me must forsake all. For a 
man to put forth an immediate hand to the 
doing of the commandments, while he is 
groping his way towards a firm basis on 
which he might rear his security before 
God, is not to deviate or diverge from the 
Saviour. He may do it with an eye of roost 
intense earnestness towards the Saviour,— 
and while the artificial interpreter of Christ's 
doctrine holds him to be wrong, Christ him- 
self may recognize him to be one of those 
who keep his sayings, and to whom there- 
fore he stands pledged to manifest himself. 
The man in fact b^ strenuously doing, is 
just the more significantly and the more 
energetically praying. He is adding one in- 
gredient to the business of seeking, without 
which the other ingredient would be in 
God's sight an abomination. He is strug- 
gling against all regard to iniquity in his 
heart, seeing that if he have this regard God 
will not hear him. To say, that it is danger- 
ous to tell a man in these circumstances to 
do, lest he rest in his doings, and fall short 
of the Saviour, is to say, that it would be 
dangerous to place a man on the road to his 
wished-for home, lest, when he has got upon 
the road, he should stand still and be satisfied. 
The more, in fact, that the man's conscience 
is exercised and enlightened (and what more 
fitted than wilful sin to deafen the voice d 
conscience altogether?) the less wiU it let 
him alone, and the more will it urge him 
onward to that righteousness which is the 
only one commensurate to God's law, and 
in which alone the holy and inflexible God 
can look upon him with complacency. Let 
him humbly betake himself, then, to the 
prescribed path of reading, and prayer, and 
obvious reformation, — and let us see if there 
do not evolve upon his mind, in the prosecu- 
tion of it, the worthlcssness of all that man 
can do for his meritorious acceptance with 
the Lawgiver — and the deep ungodliness 
of character which adheres (o him — and 
the suitableness of Christ's atonement to all 
his felt necessities, arid all his moral aspi- 
rations—and the need in which he staxuis 
of a regenerating influence, to make him a 
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vflling and a spiritual subject of God, Let 
osaee whether, though the light which he 
atkiiffth receives be marvellous, the way is 
not ^in which leads to it; and whether 
though nature be compassed about with a 
dvkness which no power of nature can 
dinpate, — there is not a clear and obvious 
prooeduxe, by the steps of which the most 
tlienated of her children may be carried on- 
wards to all the manifestation of the king- 
dom of grace, and to the discernment of sdi 
its mysteries. 

Though to the natural eye. then, the doc- 
trine of Christ be not plain, tne way is plain 
by which we arrive at it. Though, ere we 
see the things of Christ, the Spirit must 
take of them and show them unto us, — yet 
this Spirit deals out such admonitions to aU, 
that, if we follow them, he will not cease to 
enlarge, and to extend his teaching, till we 
Ittve obtained a saving iUumination. He is 
given to those who obey him. He abandons 
Uwse who resist hint When conscience 
tds us to read, and to pray, and to reform, 
it is he who is prompting this faculty. It is 
he who is sending through this organ, the 
whispers of his own voice to the ear of the 
inner man. If we go along with the move- 
ment, he will follow it up by other move- 
ments. He will visit him who is the willing 
nbject of his first influences by higher de- 
monstrations. He will carry forM^ird his 
own woiiw in the heart of that man, who, 
while acting upon the suggestions of his 
3WII moral sense, is in fact acting in con- 
formity to the warnings of this kind and 
aithful monitor. So that the Holy Spirit 
irill connect liis very first impulses on the 
nind of that inquirer, who, under the reign 
>f earnestness, has set himself to read his 
Sible, and to knock with importunity at the 
loor of heaven, and to forsake the evil of 
lis wtLjs^ and to turn him to the practice 
)f all that he knows to be right, — the Spirit 
rill connect these incipient measures of a 
ieeker after Zioii, with the acquirement of 
lisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
Christ. 

Let it not he said, then, that because the 
!octrine of Christ is shrouded m mystery 
D the general eye of the world, it is such a 
aystery as renders it inaccessible to the 
sen of the world. Even to them does the 
rum pet of invitation blow a certain sound, 
'hey may not yet see the arcana of the 
?aiple, but they may see the road which 
ads to the temple. If they are never to 
blain admission there, it is not because 
ley cannot, but because they will not, 
ome to it. "Ye will not come to me," 
xys the Saviour, "that ye might have life," 
leading, and prayer, and reformation, these 
re all obvious thinofs; and it is the ne;jlect 
f these obvious things which involves them 
I the guilt and the ruin of those who ne- 
lect the great salvation. Tliis salvation is 



to be found of those who seek afler It. Tlie 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, 
which is life everlasting, is a knowledge 
open and acquirable to all. And, on the 
day of judgment, there will not be fouiM a 
single instance of a man condemned bo- 
cause of unbelief, who sought to the utter- 
most of his opportunities; and evinced the 
earnestness of his desire after peace with 
God, by doing all that he might have done, 
and by being all that he might have been. 

Be assured, then, that it will be for want 
of seeking, if vou do not find. It will 
be for want of learning, if you are not 
taught. It will be for want of obedience 
to the movements of your own conscience^ 
if the Holy Ghost, who prompts and who 
stimulates the conscience to all its move- 
ments, be not poured upon you, in one lar^ 
and convincing manifestation. It may still 
be the day of small things with you — a day 
despised by the accomplished adepts of |a 
systematic and articled theology. But God 
will not despise it. He will not leave your 
longings for ever unsatisfied. He will not 
keep you standing always at the threshold 
of vain desires and abortive endeavours. 
That faith, which is the gift of God, you 
have already attained, in a degree, ijf you 
have obtained a genenl conviction of the 
importance and the reality of the whole 
matter. He will increase that faith. Act 
up to the light that you have gotten by 
reading earnestly, and praying inyiortu- 
nately, and striving laboriously, — and to 
you more will be given. You will at length 
obtain a clear and satisfying impression 
of the things of God, and the things of 
salvation. Christ will be recognised in all 
his power and in all his preciousness. You 
will know what it is to be established upon 
him. The natural legality of your hearts 
will give way to the pure doctrine of accep- 
tance with God, through faith in the blood 
of a crucified Saviour. The sanctifying in- 
fluence of such a faith will not merely be 
talked of in word, but be experienced in 
power; and you will evince that you are 
God's workmanship in Christ Jesus, by 
your abounding in all those fruits of righ- 
teousness which are through him, to the 
praise and glory of the Father. 

II. We shall now attempt to explain, 
how it is that the mysteries of the cospel 
arc, in many cases, evolved' upon the 
mind in a clear and convincing manifesta- 
tion. 

And here let it be distinctly understood, 
that the way in many cases may be very 
far from the way in all cases. The expe- 
rience of converts is exceedingly various, — 
nor do we know a more frequent, and at 
the same time a more groundless cause of 
anxiety, than that by which the mind of an 
inquirer is often harassed, when he at* 
tempt** to realize the very process by which 
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another has been called out of darkness to 
the marvellous light of the gospel. 

Referring, then, to those grounds of mys- 
terionsness which we have dready specified 
in a former discourse, — God may so mani- 
fest himself to the mind of an inquirer, as 
to convince him, that all those analogies of 
common life which are taken from the re- 
lation of a servant to his master, or of a 
son to his father, or of a subject to his sove- 
reign, utterly fail in the case of man, as he 
is by nature, in relation to his God. A ser- 
vant may discharge all his obligations ; a 
son may acquit himself of all his duties, or 
may, with his occasional failures, and his 
occasional chastisements, still keep his 
place in the instinctive affection of his pa- 
rents ; and a subject may persevere in un- 
seduced loyalty to the earthly government 
under which he lives. But the glaring and 
the demonstrable fact with regard to man, 
viewed as a creature, is, that the habit of 
his heart is one continued habit of dislike 
and resistance to the Creator who gave him 
birth. 

Tlie earthly master may have all those 
services rendered to which he has a right, 
and so be satisfied. Tlie earthly father may 
have all the dcvotedness, and all the attach- 
ment from his family, which he can desire, 
and so be satisfied. Tlie earthly sovereign 
may have all that allegiance from a loyal 
subject, who pays his taxes, and never 
transgresses his laws, which he expects or 
cares for, and so be satisfied. But go up- 
ward from them to the God who made us, — 
to the God who keeps us, — to the God in 
whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, — to the God whose care and whose 
presence are ever surrounding us, who, 
from morning to night, and from night 
to morning, watches over us, and tends us 
while we sleep, and guides us in our waking 
moments, and follows us to the business of 
the world, and brings us back in safety to 
our homes, and never for a single instant 
of time witlidraws from us the superintend- 
ence of an eye that never slumbers, and of 
a hand that is never weary. Now, all we 
require is a fair estimate of the claims of 
such a God. Does he ask too much, when 
he asks tlie affections of a heart that receives 
its every beat, and its every movement, 
from the impulse of his power ? Does he 
ask too much, when he asks the devoted- 
ness of a life, which owes its every hour 
and its every moment to him, whose right 
hand preserves us continually? Has he 
no right to complain, when he knocks at tlie 
door of our hearts, and trying to possess 
himself of the love and the confidence of 
his own creatures, he finds that all their 
tlioughts, and all their pursuits, and all 
likings, are utterly away from him ? Is 
there no truth, and no justice in the charge 
wliich lie prefers against us, — wlien, sur- 



rounded as wc are by the ^ifts of natnre 
and of providence, all of which are his, the 
giver is meanwhile forgdtten, and, amid the 
enjoyments of his bounty, we live without 
him in the world. If it indeed be true, that 
it is his sun which lights us on our path, and 
his earth on which we tread so fimly, and 
his air which circulates a freshness aroond 
our dwellings, and his rain which produces 
all the luxuriance that is spread around va, 
and drops upon every field the smiling pro- 
mise of abundance for all the wants of his 
dependent children,— if all this be true, can 
it at the same time be right, that this all- 
providing God sliould have so little a place 
in our remembrance? that the whole man 
should be otherwise engaged than with a 
sense of him, and the habitual exercise of 
acknowledgment to him ? that in fact the 
full play of his regards should be expended 
on the things which are formed, and through 
the whole s>'^tem of his conduct and hi$ 
affairs, there should be so utter a neglect of 
him who formed them ? Surely if this be 
the true description of man, and the cha- 
racter of his heart in reference to God, then 
it is a case of too peculiar a nature to be 
illustrated by any of the analogies of human 
society. It must be taken up on its own 
grounds; and should the injured and of- 
fended Lawgiver ofier to make it tlie subject 
of any communication, it is our part hum- 
bly to listen and implicitly to follow it. 

And here it is granted, that amongst the 
men who are utter strangers to this com- 
munication, you meet with the better and 
the worse; and that there is an obvious 
line of distinction which marks off the base 
and the wortliless amongst them, from those 
of them who are the valuable and the ac- 
complished niemlwrs of society. And yet 
do we aver that one may step over that line 
and not be nearer than he was to God,— 
that, between the men on either side of it, 
and Him who created them, there lies an 
untrodden gulf of separation, — that, with 
all the justice which rules their transac- 
tions, and all the honour which animates 
their bosoms, and all the compassion which 
warms their hearts, and streams forth 
either in tears of pity, or in acts of kind- 
ness, upon the miserable, — with all the»s6 
virtues which they do have, and which 
ser\'e both to bless and to adorn the condi- 
tion of humanity, there is one virtue, w hich, 
prior to the reception and the influence of 
the gospel of Christ, they most assuredly 
do not have, — they are ultiTly devoid of 
godliness, They have no desire, and no 
inclinaiion towards God. There may be 
the dread of him, and the occasional re- 
membrance of hiin ; but thi re is no affec- 
tion for jim. 

This is the charge which we carry round 
amongst all the sons and daughters of 
Adam, who have not submitted thcmseh'es 
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to the only name that is given under hear 
m whereby men can be saved. We are 
xM doiying that the persons of some of 
hem are dignified by the more respectable 
ttributes of character ; and that, from the 
enMms of others of them, there are beau- 
MHisIy reflected the more amiable and en- 
nring attributes of character. But we 
Urni, that with all these random varieties 
' moral exhibition which arc to be found — 
le principle of loyalty to God has lost 
e nold of a presiaing influence over all 
e childTen of our degraded and undone 
iture. We ask you to collect all the scat- 
red remnants of what is great, and of 
hat is graceful in accomplishments that 
ay have sur\'ived the fall of our first pa- 
nts ; and we pronoimce, of the whole as- 
mhtoge, that they go not to alleviate, by 
le iota, the burden bf that controversy 
iuch lies between God and their posterity, 
•tittt tiiroughout all the ranks and diver- 
ties of character which prevail in the 
QiU, there is one pervading affection of 
unity to hun ; that the man of talents for- 
sts that he has nothing which he did not 
joeive, and so, courting by some lofty en- 
rprize of mind, the gaze of this world's 
miration, he renounces his God, and 
akes an idol of his fame, — ^that the man 
'ambition feels not how subordinate he is 
I the might and the majesty of his Cre- 
or. but turning away sdl his reverence 
om him, falls down to the idol of power. — 
&i the man of avarice withdraws all nis 
list from the living God, and, embarking 
[ his desire in the pursuit of riches, and 
I his security in the possession of them, 
\ makes an idol of wealth, — that, descend- 
gfrom these to the averafife and the evcry- 
y members of oiu* world's population, we 
e each walking after the counsel of his 
m heart, and in the sight of his own eyes, 
ih every wish directed to the objects of 
De, and every hope bounded by its anti- 
ntions : and, amid all the Invc they bear 
their families, and all the diligence they 
re to their business, and all the homage 
prai!«e and attachment thoy obtain from 
*ir friends, are ihey so surrounded by the 
luences of what is seen and what is sen- 
If, that the invisible God is scarcely ever 
night of, and his character not at all 
eVi on with tUli^ht, and his will never 
nittfd to an habitual and a practical as- 
uifiK-y over tlieir conduct, so as to make 
rue of all, and of every one of us, that 
ire is none who understiindcth, and none 

sc-ekeih after G(kJ. 

Vow. if a man do not sec this case made 
: against himself in all its enormity, he 

1 feci that the man who talks of it, and 
o proposes the gospel application to it, 
teth mysteriously. If the Spirit have 
: convinced him of sin, and he have 
: learned to submit his character to 
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the lofty standard of a law which offers 
to subordinate to the will of God, not 
merelv the whole habit of his outward his- 
tory, but also the whole hs^it of his inward 
affections, both the disease and the remedy 
are alike unknown to him. His character 
may be fair and respectable in the eyes of 
men; but it will not carry upon it one 
feature of that spirituality and holiness, and 
relish for those exercises that have God for 
their immediate object, which assimilate 
men to angels, and make them meet for 
the joys of eternity. His morality will be 
the morality of life, and his virtues wiU be 
the virtues of the world ; and all the mys- 
tery of a parable, or of a dark saying will 
appear to hang over the terms and the ex- 
planations of that gospel, against the liffht of 
which, the god of this world blindem the 
minds of those who believe not 

Let us therefoifc reflect that the principle 
on which the peculiarities of the gospel look 
so mysterious, is just the feehng which na- 
ture has of its own sufliciency; and, that 
you may renounce this delusive feeling 
altogether, we ask you to think, how totally 
destitute you are of that whic God chiefly 
requires of you. He requires yoiu: heart, and 
we venture to say of every man amongstyoUy 
who has heretofore lived in neglect of the 
great salvation, that his heart, with all its ob- 
jects and affections, is away from God, — that 
it is not a sense of obligation to him which 
forms the habitual and the presiding in- 
fluence of its movements,— that therefore 
every day and every hour of your history 
in the world, accumulates upon you the 
guilt of a disobedience of a far deeper and 
more offensive character than even the 
disobedience of your more notorious and 
external violations. There is ever with 
you, lying folded in the recesses of your 
bosom, and pervading the whole system 
both of your desires and your doings, that 
which gives to sin all its turpitude, and all 
its moral hideousness in the sight of God. 
There is a rooted preference of the creature 
to the Cfcator. There is a full desire 
after the gift, and a listless ingratitude to- 
wards the giver. There is an utter devoted- 
ness, in one shape or other, to the world 
that is to be burnt up, — and an utter forget- 
fulness, amid all your forms, nnd all your 
decencies, of him who eiuhircth for ever. 
There is that universal attribute of the car- 
nal mind — enmity agrainst God; and we 
affirm that, with this distiu^te in your hearts 
towards him, you, on every principle of a 
spiritual and intelligent morality, are as 
chargeable with rebellion against your 
Maker, as if some apostate angel had been 
your champion, and you warred with CJod, 
under the waving standards of defiance. 
It was to clear away the puilt of this mon- 
strous iniquity that "Christ died. It was to 
make it possible for God, with his truth 
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unTiolated, and his holiness untarnished, 
and all the high attributes of his eternal ana 
unchangeable nature unimpaired, to hold 
out forgiveness to the world, — ^that propi- 
tiation was made through the blood of his 
own son, even that God might be just, 
while the justifier of them who believe in 
Jesus. It is to make it possible for man to 
love the Being whom nature taught him to 
hate and to fear, that God now liAs, from 
his mercy-seat, a voice of the most breech- 
ing tenderness, and smiles upon the world 
as God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, and not imputing unto them their 
trespasses. It was utterly to shift the moral 
constitution of our minds, — an achievement 
beyond any power of humanit>[, — that the 
Saviour, after he died and rose again, obtained 
the promise of the Father, even that Spirit, 
through whom alone the fixed and radical 
disease of nature can be ^ne away. And 
thus, by the ministration of the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, does he undertake not only 
to improve but to change us, — ^not only to 
repair but to re-make us, — ^not only to 
amend our evil works, but to create us I 



anew unto ^[ood works^ that we may 
woricmanship of God m Christ Jesi 
Lord. These are the leading and es! 
peculiarities of the New Testament 
IS the truth of Christ ; though to the 
ral mind of the world it is the tn 
Christ in a mystery. These arc the 
bles which the commissioned messt 
of grace are to deal out to the sinful cfa 
of Adam, — and dark as they may a 
or disgusting as they may sound in tb 
of those who think that they are ricl 
have need of nothing, the^ are the ve 
tides upon which hope is made to 
on the heart of a converted sinner, 
peace is restored to him,— and acce[ 
with God is secured by the terms of t 
alterable covenant, — and the only 
tive instruments of a vital and subsi 
reformation are provided ; so that hi 
before was dead in trespasses and £ 
quickened together with Christ, and 
alive unto God, and renewed again 
his image, and enabled to make coi 
progress m all the graces of a hoh 
spiritual obedience. 



SERMON IV. 

An E»Hmate of the Morality that U witliout Godliness. 

If I wash myielf with tnow water, and make my hands never so clean : Yet shalt thoa plonge mc 
ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me. For he is not a man, as I am, that I should answ 
and we should come together in jadgment. Neither is there any day's-man betwixt us, that might 
hand upon us both."~Jofr ix. 30--^ 



To the people of every Christian coun- 
try the doctrine of a Mediator between God 
and man is familiarized by long possession ; 
though to many of them it be nothing more 
than the familiarity of a name recognized 
as a well-known sound by the ear, without 
sending one fruitful or substantial thought 
into the understanding. For, let it be ob- 
served, that the listless acquiescence of the 
mind in a doctrine, to the statement or to 
the explanation of which it has been long 
habituated, is a very different thing from 
the actual hold which the mind takes of the 
doctrine, — insomuch that it is very possible 
for a man to be a lover of ortho<Joxy, and 
to sit with complacency under its ministers, 
and to be revolted by the heresies of those 
who would either darken or deny any of 
its articles, — and, in a word, to be most te- 
nacious in his preference for that form of 
words to whicn he has been accustomed ; 
while to the meaning of the words them- 
selves, the whole man is in a state of entire 
dormancy ; and delighted though he really 
lie by the utterance of the truth, exhibits 
not in his person, or in his history, one 



evidence of that practical ascendency ^ 
Christian truth is sure to exert ov< 
heart and the habits of every genuii 
liever. 

In the midst oi all that dimness, a 
this indolence about the realities of 
tion, it is refreshing to view the woi 
of a mind that is in earnest ; and of a 
too, which, instead of being raechan 
carried forward in the track of a prea 
or authoritative orthodoxy, is prompl 
all its aspirations by a deep feeling of 
and of necessity. Such we conceive tc 
been the mind of Job, to whom the 
trine of a Redeemer had not been exp 
unfolded, but who seems at times tc 
been favoured with a prophetic glimi 
him through the light of a dim and d 
futurity. The state of his body, cove 
it was with disease, makes him an 
of sympathy. But there is a still c 
and more attractive sympathy excil 
the state of his soul, labouring und 
visitation of a hand that was too hea 
him ; called out to combat with Goi 
struggling to maintain it ; at one 



ITj 

tanpted to measure the justice of his cause 
viifa the righteousness of Hearen's dis- 
jKMBtions; at another, closing his com- 
pltiot with the murmurs of a despairing ac- 
; and at length brought, through 
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the varieties of an exercised and agitated 
ipirit, to submit himself to God, and to re- 
pent in dust and in ashes. 

Tliere is a darkness in the book of Job. 
He^ at one time, under the soreness of his 
calamity, gives way to impatience ; and, at 
another, he' seems to recall the hasty utter- 
moe of his more distempered moments. 
He, in one place, fills his moutb with argu- 
ments; and, in another, he appears willing 
to surrender them all, and to decline the 
unequal struggle of man contending with 
hia Maker. He is evidently oppressed 
Aroughout by a feeling of want, without 
the full understanding of an adequate or an 
appropriate remedy. Now, it does give a 
hi^ber sense of the value of this remedy, 
"vfien we are made to witness the unsatis- 
,fied longings of one who lived in a dark and 
early period of the world, — when we hear 
him telling, as he does in these verses, 
where the soreness lieSj and obscurely 
guessing at the ministration that is suited 
to it, — nor do we know a single passage of 
the Bible which carries home with greater 
^ect the necessity of a Mediator, than that 
vhere Job, on his restless bed, is set before 
OS, wearying himself in the hopeless task of 
irgiiing with God, and calling for some 
daysman betwixt them who might lay his 
hand upon them both. 

The afllktions which were heaped upon 
lob made him doubt his acceptance with 
hb Maker. This was the great burden of 
his complaint, and the recovery of this ac- 
ceptance was the theme of many a fruit- 
KoB and fatiguing speculation. We have 
one of these speculations in the verses 
iddch are now submitted to you; and as 
chey are four in number, so there is such a 
dinnction in the subjects of them, that the 
plage naturally resolves itself into four 
ffparate topics of illustration. In the 30th 
vene, we have an expedient proposed by 
Job, for the pupose of obtaining the acccpt- 
aaoe which he longed after: *^If I wash 
myself with snow water, and make my 
hands never so clean." In the 31st verse, 
ve have the inefficacy of this expedient ; 
* Yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and 
mine own clothes shall abhor me."- In the 
I2d verse, he gives the reason of this ineffi- 
CKy; ** For he is not man, as I am, that I 
rinald answer him, and we should come 
together in judgment." And in the 33d 
lefse, he intimates to us the right expedient, 
■ider the form of complaining that hehim- 
Kif has not the benefit of it : " Neither is 
iliere any day^s-man betwixt us, that might 
hy his hand upon us lH)th." 

I. It is not to be wondered at, that cveu 



a mistaken efficacy should be ascribed to 
snow water, in the country of Job's resi- 
dence, where snow, if ever it fell at all, 
mu^ have fallen rarely, at very extraordi- 
narv seasons, and in the more elevated parts 
of his neighbourhood. This rarity, added 
to its unsullied whiteness, might have given 
currency to an idea of its efficacy as a puri- 
fier, beyond what actually belonged to it.- 
Certain it is, too, that snow water, like 
water deposited from the atmosphere, in 
any other form, does not possess that hard- 
ness which is often to be met with in spring 
water. But however this be, and whether 
the popular notion of the purifying virtues 
of snow water, taken up by Job, be well 
founded or not, we have here an expedient 
suggested for makmg the hands clean, and 
the man pure and acceptable in the sight of 
God, — a method proposed within the reach 
of man, and which man can perform, for 
making himself an object of complacency 
to his Maker; a method, too, which is quite 
effectual for beautifying all that meets the 
discernment of the outward eye, and which 
is here set before us as connected with the 
object of gaining the eye of that high and 
heavenly Witness, with whom we have to 
do. This is what we understand to be re- 
present^ by washing with snow water. 
It comprehends all that man can do for 
wa.shing himself, and for making himself 
clean in the sight of God. Job complains 
of the fruitlessness of this expedient^ and 
perhaps mingles with his complaints the 
reproaches of a spirit that was not yet sub- 
dued to entire acquiescence in the righte- 
ousness of God. Let us try to examine 
this matter, and, if possible, ascertain whe- 
ther man is able, on the utmost stretch of 
his powers and of his performances, to make 
himself an object of approbation to his 
Judge. 

Without entering into the metaphysical 
controversy about &e extent or the freedom 
of human agency, let it be observed, that 
there is a plam and a popular understanding 
on the subject of what man can do and of 
what he cannot do. We wish to proceed 
on this understanding for the present, and 
to illustrate it by a few examples. Should 
it be asked, if a man can keep his hands 
from stealing, it would be the unhesitating 
answer of almost every one that he can do 
it,— and if he can keep his tongue from 
lying, that he can do it, — and if he can con- 
strain his feet to carry him every Sabbath 
to the house of God, that he can do this 
also, — and if he can tithe his income, or 
even reducing himself to the necessaries of 
life, make over the mighty sacrifice of all 
the remainder to the poor, that it is certainly 
possible for him to do it, — and if he can 
keep a guard upon his lips, so that not one 
whisper of malignity shall escape from 
them, that he can also picscuYyc V\vv&\a»>i^Vo 
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himself, and is able to perform it,— and if 
he can read much of nls Bible, and utter 
many prayers in private, that he can do it, 
— and if he can assemble his family on the 
morning and the evening of every day, and 
go through the worship of God along with 
them, that all this he can do,— that ^1 this 
lies within the compass of human agency. 

Let any one man do, then, what all men 
think it possible for him to do, and he will 
wear upon his person the visible exhibition 
of much to recommend him to the favoura- 
ble judgment of his fellows. He will be 
guilty of no one transgression against the 
peace and order of society. He will be cor- 
rect, and regular, and completely inoffen- 
sive. He will contribute many a deed of 
positive beneficence to the welfare of those 
around him ; and may even, on the strength 
of liis many decencies, and many observa- 
tions, hold out an aspect of religiousness to 
the general eye of the world. There will 
be a wide and most palpable distinction of 
character between him, and those who, at 
Uirge from the principle of self-control, re- 
sign themselves to the impulse of every 
present temptation; and are either intem- 
perate, or dishonest, or negligent of ordi- 
nances, just as habit, or the urgency of their 
feelings and their circumstances, may hap- 
pen to liave obtained the ascendancy over 
them. Those do not what they might, and 
what, in common estimation, they can do ; 
and it is just because the man has put forth 
all his strenuousness to the task of accom- 
plishing all that he is able for, that he looks 
so much more seemly than those who are 
beside him, and holds out a far more en- 
gaging display of what is moral and praise- 
worthy to all his acquaintances. 

II. 1 will not be able to convince you 
how superficial the reformation of all these 
doings is, without passing on to the 31st 
verse, and proving, that in the pure eye of 
God the man who has made the most co- 
pious application in his power of snow- 
water to the visible conduct, may still be an 
object of abhorrence ; and that if God enter 
into judgment witli him, he will make him 
appear as one plunged in the ditch, his 
righteousness as filthy rags, and himself as 
an unclean thing. There are a thousand 
things which, in popular and understood 
langnage, man can do. It is quite the general 
sentiment, that he can abstain from stealing, 
and lying, and calumny, — that he can give 
of his substance to the poor, and attend 
church, and pray, and read his Bible, and 
keep up the worship of God in his family. 
But, as an instance of distinction between 
what he can do, and what he cannot do, let 
us make the undoubted assertion, that he 
can eat wormwood, and just put the ques- 
tion, if he can also relish wormwood. That 
is a different alTair. I may command the 
performance ; but have no such command 



over my organs of sense, as to command i 
liking, or a taste for the performance. Tbe 
illustration is homely ; but it is enough fcr 
our purpose, if it be effective. I may a^ 
complish the doing of what God bids ; bat 
have no pleasure in God himself. The fiv- 
cible constraining of the hand, may make 
out many a visible act of obedience, bnt the 
relish of the heart may refuse to go along 
with it. The outer man may be all in i 
bustle about the commandmimts of God, 
while to the inner man God is an ofienee 
and a weariness. His neighbours may look 
at him, and all that their eye can reach may 
be as clean as snow-water can make it. Bnt 
the eye of God reaches a great deal farther. 
He is Uie discemer of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, and he may see the fboK- 
ness of spiritual idolatry in every one of ite 
receptacles. The poor man has no more 
conquered his rebellious affections, than he 
has conquered his distaste for wormwood. 
He may fear God ; he may listen to Gods 
and, in outward deed, may obey God. Bok 
he docs not, and he will not, love God; an^ 
while he drags a heaiy load of tasks, and 
duties, and observances after him, he litee 
in the hourly violation of the first and 
greatest of the commandments. 
. Would any parent among you count it 
enough that you obtained a service like this 
from one of your children? Would yon 
be satisfied with the obedience of his hand, 
while you knew that the affections of his 
heart were totally away from you? Let 
every one requirement, issued from thfl 
chair of parental authority, be most rigidly 
and punctually done by him, would not the 
sullenness of his alienated countenance ton 
the whole of it into bitterness? It is the 
heart of his son which the parent longs af- 
ter ; and the lurking distaste and disafltetkn 
which rankle there, can never, ne\'er be 
made up by such an obedience, as the 
yoked and the tortured negro is compelled 
to yield to the whip of the o\'erseer. TliB 
ser\'i<*e may be done ; but all that can mi- 
nister satisfaction in the principle of the 
service, may be withheld from it; and 
though the very last item of the bidden per- 
formance is rendered, this will neither mend 
the deformity of the unnatural child, nor 
soothe the feelings of the iifilicted and the 
mortified father. 

God is the Father of spirits; and tha 
willing subjection of the spirit is that whidi 
he requires of us. " My son, give me thy 
heart ;" and if the heart be withheld, God 
says of all our visible performances, "lb 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacri- 
fices unto me ?" The heart is his requiie- 
ment ; and full, indeed, is the title which ho 
prefers to it. He put life into us ; and it ii 
he who hath drawn a circle of enjoy mentSi 
and friendships, and interests around osl 
Every thing that we take delight in, is min- 
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■tefed to us out of his hand. He ]iUes lu 
eiery moment with his kindness ; and when 
tf kogth the gift stole the heart of man 
ivaj From the Giver, so that he became a 
bfcr of his own pleasure, rather than a 
lofer of God, even tnen would he not leave 
M to perish in the guilt of our rebellion. 
kbn made himself an alien, but God was 
Bl wilting to abandon him ; and, rather 
han lose mm for ever, did he devise a way 
if aeoesB by which to woo, and to welcome 
dm back again. The way of our recovery 
I indeed a way that his heart was set upon ; 
Bd to prove it, he sent his own eternal Son 
Bto the world, who unrobed him of all bis 
(kiries and made himself of no reputation. 
fe had to travel in the greatness of his 
liength, that he might unbar the gates of 
fte^anoe to a guilW world ; and now that, 
a ftiU harmony with the truth and the jus- 
ice of God, sinners may draw nigh through 
ha Uood of the atonement wnat is the 
ial length to which the condescen- 
of God carries him? Why, he actually 
us to be reconciled ; and, with a 
more tender than the affection of an 
nthly father ever prompted, does he call 
9on us to turn, and to turn, for why should 
•e die? if, after all this, the antipathy of na- 
are to God still cleave to us ; if, under the 
NNrer of this antipathy, the service we 
ridd be the cold and unwilling service of 
matraint; if^ with many of the visible out- 
porks of obedience, there be also the strug- 

&i of a reluctant heart to take away 
this obedience all its cheerfulness, is 
nt God defrauded of his offering ? Does 
Iwre not rest on the moral aspect of our 
hvacter, in reference to him, all the odious- 
Mi of unnatural children ? Let our outer 
loinga be what ihery may, does there not 
dhm to 118 the turpitude of having deeply 
efolied against that Being whose kindness 
■a never abandoned us ? And, though pure 

■ Ae e3re of our fellows, and our hands be 
ten as with snow-water, is there nothing 

■ our hearts a^nst which a spiritual law 
MT denounce its severities, and. the giver 
f that law may lift a voice of righteous ex- 
estolation ? ^ Hear ye now what the Lord 
uth : Arise, contend thou before the moun- 
una, and let the hills hear thy voice. Hear 
«, O mountains^ the Lord's controversy, 
nd ye strong foundations of the earth : 
v the Lord hath a controversy with his 
eople, and he will plead with Israel. O 
If people, what have I done unto thee, 
■Bwbmin have I wearied thee? testify 
lainlme.'^ 

It is not easy to lay open the utter naked- 
eai of the natural heart in reference to 
lod; or to convince the possessor of it, 
lat, under the guise of his many plausi- 
BlieB, there may lurk that which gives to 
n an its hideonsness. 
Hie mere man of ordinances cannot ac- 

T 



qniesoe in what he reckons to be the ex- 
aggerations of orthodoxy upon this subject ; 
nor can he at all conceive how it is possible 
that, with so much of Uie semblance of god- 
liness about him, there should, at the same 
time, be within him the very opposite of 
godliness. It is, indeed, a difficult task to 
carry upon this point the conviction of him 
who positively loves the Sabbath, and to 
whom the chime of its morning bells brings 
the delightful associations of peace and of 
sacredness, — who has his hours of prajrer, 
at which he gathers his family around him, 
and his hours of attendance on that house 
where the man of God deals out his weekly 
lessons to the assembled congregation, it 
may be in vain to tell him, thadt God in iact 
is a weariness to his heart, when it is at- 
tested to him by his own consciousness ; 
that when the preacher is before him, and 
the people are around him, and the pro- 
fcMed object of their coming together is to 
join in the exercise of devotion, and to grow 
in the knowledge of God, he finds in fact 
that all is pleasantness, that his eye is not 
merely filled with the public exhibition, and 
his ear regaled by the impressiveness of a 
human voice, but that the interest of hia 
heart is completely kept up by the succes- 
sion and variety of the exercises. It may 
be in vain to tell him, that this religion of 
taste or this religion of habit, or Oils re- 
li^on of inheritance, may utterly consist 
with the deep and the determined worldli- 
ness of all his affections, — that he whom 
he thinks'to be the God of his Sabbath is not 
the God of his week ; but that, throughout 
all the successive days of it, he is going 
astray after the idols of vanity, and fiving 
without God in the world. This is demon- 
stration enough of all his forms, and all his 
observations, being a mere surface display, 
without a living principle of piety. But 
perhaps it may serve more effectually to 
convince him of it, should we ask him, now 
his godliness thrives in the closet, and what 
are the workings of his heart, in the ab- 
stract and solitary hour of intercourse with 
the unseen Father. In church, there may 
be much to interest him, and to keep him 
alive. But when alone, and deserted by all 
the accompaniments of a solemn assembly, 
we should like to know with what vivacity 
he enters on the one business of meditating 
on God, and holding converse with God. 
Is the sense of the all-seeing and ever-pre- 
sent Deity enough for him ; and docs love 
to Grod brighten and sustain the moments 
of solitary prayer? The mind may have 
enough to interest it in church ; but does 
the secret exereise of fellowship with the 
Father bring no distaste, and no weariness 
along with it? Is it any thing more than 
the homage of a formal presentation ? And 
when the business of devotion is thus un- 
peopled of all its externals^ and oC all >to 
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Acoemaries ; when thns reduced to a naked 
exercise of spirit, can you appeal to the 
long^ingrs, and the affections of that spirit, as 
the essential proof of your godliness ? And 
do you never, on occasions like this, dis- 
cover that which is in your hearts, and de- 
tect their enmity to him who formed them ? 
Do you afford no ground for the complaint 
which he uttered of old, when he said, 
" Have I been a wilderness unto Israel, and 
a land of darkness?" and do you not per- 
ceive that with this direction of your feel- 
ings and your desires away from the living 
Ood, though you be outwiurdly clean, as by 
the operation cf snow water, he may plunge 
yon in the ditch, and make your own clothes 
to abhor yovL, 

We shall conclude this part of our sub- 
ject with two ol»ervations. 

First The efforts of nature may, in point 
of inadequacy, be compared to the applica- 
tion of snow water. Yet there is a practical 
mischief here, in which the zeal of contro- 
versy^ bent on its (me point, and its one 
principle, may unconsciously involve us. 
We are not, m pursuit of any aignment 
whatever, to lose siffht of efforts. We are 
not to deny them me place^ and the im- 
portance which the Bible plainly assigns to 
them; nor are we to forbear insisting upon 
their performance by men, previous to con- 
version, and in the very act of conversion, 
and in every period of the progress, how- 
ever far advanced it may be, of the new 
creature in Jesus Christ our Lord. We 
speak Just now of men, previous to con- 
version, and we call to your remembrance 
the example of John the Baptist. The in- 
judicious way in which the doings of men 
have been spoken of, has had practically 
this effect on many an inquirer. Since do- 
ing is of so little consequence, let us even 
abstain from it. Now the forerunner of 
Christ spake a very different language. He 
unceasingly called upon the people to do; 
and this was the very preaching which the 
divine wisdom appointed as a preparation 
for the Saviour. " He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hatii none ; and 
he that hath meat, let him do likewise." — 
" Exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed." — " Do violence to no man ; neither 
accuse any falsely, and be content witli 
your wages." Was not John, then, it may 
be said, a mere superficial reformer ? Had 
he stopped short at this, he would have 
been no belter. His teaching could have 
done no more than is done by the mere 
application of snow water. But he did not 
stop here. He told the people that there 
was a preacher and a preaching to come 
after Uim, in comparison of which he and 
his sermons were nothing. He pointed the 
eye and the expectation of his hearers full 
upon one that was greater than himsielf •, 
and, while he baptized with water unto re- 



pentance, and called upon the people t 
frame their doings, he told them of on 
mightier than he, who was to baptize wit 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

And, Secondly, That you may be eon 
vinced of the utter necessity of such a bap 
tismj let us affirm the inadequacy of su 
the fieurest virtues and accomplisliments a 
nature. God has, for the well-being a 
society, provided man with certain fed 
ings and constitutional prmciples of action 
which lead him to a conduct beneficial U 
those around him; to which conduct hi 
may be carried by the impulse of thea 
principles, with as little reference to tlu 
will of God, as a mother, among the in 
ferior animals, when constrained by th< 
sweet and powerful infinences ai natura 
affection, to ^wad the safety, and providi 
for the nourishment of her young. Taki 
account of these principles as they exist iz 
the bosom of man, and you there find com 
passion for the unfortunate ; the shame ol 
detection in any thing mean, or disgrace 
ful; the desire of standing well in tin 
opinion of his fellows ; the Kindlier chari 
ties, which shed a mild and a quiet lustn 
over the walks of domestic life; and thosi 
wider principles of patriotism and publii 
usefulness wnich, combined with an une 
tite for distinction, will raise a few of tJu 
more illustrious oi our race to some higli 
and splendid career of beneficence. Now, 
these are the principles which, scattered in 
various proportions among the individual! 
of human kind, gave rise to the varied huei 
of character among them. Some posses 
them in no sensible degree; and they are 
pointed at with abhorrence, as the mosi 
monstrous and deformed of the species 
Others have an average sliare of them] 
and they taJve their station amongst the 
common-place characters of society. And 
others go beyond the average; and are 
singled out from amongst tlieir fellows, as 
the kind, the amiable, me sweet-tempered, 
the upright, whose hearts swell with hon- 
ourable feeling, or whose pulse beats high 
in the pride of integrity. 

Now, conceive for a moment, that the 
belief of a God were to be altogether ex- 
punged from the world. We have no doubt 
that society would suffer most painfully in 
its temporal interests by such an event 
But the machine of society might still be 
kept up ; and on the face of it you might 
still meet with the same gradations of cha- 
racter, and the same varied distribution of 
praise, among the individuals who compose 
it. Suppose it possible, that the world could 
be broken off from the svstem of God^s ad- 
ministration altogether; and that he were to 
consign it, with all its present accommoda- 
tions, and all its natural principles, to some 
far and solitary place, beyond ihe limits of 
\V\ft economy— vie AvwM^^Ul find oursdvca 
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n the midst of a moral variety of character ; 
md man, sitting in judgment over it, would 
BT of some, that they are good, and of 
uen^ that they are eviL £ven in this 
lenlate re^on of atheism, the eye of the 
ieBtimentahst might expatiate among beau- 

mu and interesting spectacles, — amiable 
modien shedding their graceful tears over 
the tomb of departed infancy ; hi^h-toned 
iniegrily maintaining itself unsullied amid 
the aUorements of corruption ; benevolence 
ptyiog its labours of uwfulness ; and patri- 
otism earning its proud reward, in the testi- 
mony of an approving people. Here, then, 
jroa have compassion, and natural affec- 
tion, and justice, ana public spirit — ^but 
would it not be a glaring perversion of lan- 
yuage to say, that there was godliness in 
a world, where there was no feeling and 
no conviction about God. 

Ib the midst of this busy scene, let God 
lensd himself^ not to eradicate these princi- 
flei of action — but giving his sanction to 
wh a tsoev e r thinffs are just, and lovely, and 
hoBoanUe, and of good report, to make 
hfanself known, at the same time as the 
Creator and Upholder of all things, and as 
the Being with whom all his rational off- 
iping had to do. Is this solemn an- 
nmnoement from the voice of the Eternal 
to make no diflkrence upon them? Are 
those principles which might flourish and 
be sustained on a soil of atheism, to be 
eounted enough even after the wonderful 
troth of a living and a reigning God has 
boret upon the world ? You are just ; — right, 
indispensably right You say you have as- 
Kited no more than your own. But this 
p rop e rty is not your own. He gave it to 
TOO, and he may call upon you to give to 
nim an account of your stewardship. You 
are compassionate; — right also. But what 
if he set up the measure of the sanctuary 
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upon your compassion ? and, instead of a 
desultory instinct, excited to feeling by a 
moving picture of sensibility, and limited in 
effect to a humble fraction of your expendi- 
ture, he call upon you to love your neigh- 
bour as yourself, and to maintam this prin- 
ciple at the expense of self-denial, and in 
the midst of manifold provocations? You 
love your children ;— still indispensably 
right But what if he should say, and he 
has actually said it that you may know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, 
and still be evil? and that if you love father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, more than 
him, you are not worthy of him ? The lus- 
tre of your accomplishments dazzles the 
eye of your neighbourhood, and you bask 
with a delighted heart in the sunshine of 
glory. But what if he should sav. that his 
glory, and not your own, shoula be the 
constant aim of your doings ? and that if 
you love the praise of men more than the 
praise of God, vou stand, in the pure and 
spiritual records of heaven, convicted of 
idolatry ? You love the things of the world $ 
and the men of the world, coming together 
in judgment upon you, take no offence at 
it But God takes offence at it He says, — 
and is he not right in sayinff ? — that if the 
ffift withdraw the affections mm the Giver, 
there is something wrong ; Uiat the love oi 
these things is opposite to the love of the 
FaUier ; and that, unless you withdraw your 
affections from a world that perisheth, you 
will perish along with it. Surely if these, 
and such like principles, may consist with 
the atheism or a world where God is un- 
thought of and unknown, — you stand con- 
victed of a still deeper and more determined 
atheism, who under the revelation of a God 
challenging the honour that is due unto his 
name, are satisfied with your holding in 
society, and live without him in the world. 



SERMON V. 
The Judgment of Men, compared with the Judgment of Ood. 

"With me it is a wrj miAU thing; that I should be jadeed of yon, or of inan*i Jadgment^be that jadget 

me ia the Lord."—! Corinthiaru iv. 3, i. 



III. When two parties meet together on 
the business of adju-sting their respective 
efauDis, or when, in the language of our 
text, they come together in judgment, the 
priodples on which they proceed must de- 
pend on the relation in which they stand 
Is each other: and we know not a more 
tol or a more deep laid delusion, tlian that 
by which the principles, applicable to the 
nse of a man entering into judgment with 
bis teWow-men, are transferred to the far dif- / 



ferent case of man's entering into judgment 
with his God. Job seems to have been 
aware of this difference, and at times to 
have been humbled by it In reference to 
man, he stood on triumphant ground, and 
often spoke of it in a style of boastful vindi- 
cation. No one could impeach his justice. 
No one could question his generosity. And 
he made his confident appeal \o\X\^Te\wKcci- 
branceof those around Y\\u\,vi\veiv\vt«w^% 
of himself, that he deVwexedvYve v^t \^^V 
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cried, and the fiaherles^ and him that had 
none to help him ; that the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon him, 
and he caused the widow's heart to sin^ 
lor joy ; that he put on righteousness, and it 
clothed him, and his judgment was as a 
robe and a diadem ; that he was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was he to the lame ; that he 
was a father to the poor, and the cause that 
he knew not, he searched out On these 
grounds did he challenge the judgment 
of man, and actually obtained it For we 
are told, because he did all this, that when 
the ear heard him, then it blessed him, and 
when the eye saw him, it gave witness unto 
him. 

There is not a more frequent exercise of 
mind in society, than that by which the 
members of it form and declare their judg- 
ment of each other — and the work of thus 
deddiug is a work which they all share in, 
and on which, nerhaps, there is not a day 
of their lives wherein they are not.called 
upon to expend some measure of attention 
and understanding — and we know not if 
there be a single topic that more readily 
enffages the conversation of human beings— 
and often do we utter our own testimony, 
and hear the testimony of others to the 
virtues and vices of the absent— and out of 
allthiB has arisen a standard of estimation — 
and it is such a standard as many may 
actually reach, and some have actually ex- 
ceeded — and ttius it is, that it appears to re- 
quire a very extended scale of reputation 
to take in all the varieties of human charac- 
ter — and while the lower extremity of it 
is occupied by the dishonest, and the per- 
fidious, and the glaringly selfish, who are 
outcasts from general respect ; on the higher 
extremity of it, do we behold men, to whom 
are awarded, by the universal voice, all the 
honours of a proud and unsullied excel- 
lence — and their walk in the world is digni- 
fied by the reverence of many salutations 
— and as we hear of their truth and their 
uprightness, and their princely liberalities, 
and of a heart alive to every impulse of 
sympathy, and of a manner sweetened by 
all the delicacies of genuine kindness; — 
who does not see tha^ in this assemblage 
of moral graces and accomplishments, there 
is enough to satisfy man, and to carry the 
admiration of man 1 and can we wonder if, 
while we gaze on so fine a specimen of our 
nature we should not merely pronounce 
upon nim an honourable sentence at the 
tribunal of human judgment, but we should 
conceive of him that he looks as bright and 
faultless in the eye of God, and that he is 
in every way meet for his presence and his 
friendship in eternity. 

Now, if there be any truth in the dis- 
tinction of our text ; if a man may have the 
Judgment of hia fellows, and yet be utterly 
unmfor coatending in judgment with God •, 



if there be any emphasis in the co 
tion, that he is God, and not man ; 
delusion in conceiving of him, th 
altogether like unto ourselves,—!] 
all that ready circulation of praise, 
acknowledgement, which obtains in 
carry a most ruinous, and a most hes 
influence along with it? Is it not 
that on the i^plause of man there 
reared amost treacherous self-compl 
Might not we build a confidence 
God, on this sandy foundation? 
you not, that it is just this ill-suppor 
fidence which shuts out from many 
the humiliating doctrine of the gos] 
there no such imagination as that 
we are so well able to stand our 
before the judgment of the world, i 
be equally well able to stand our grc 
fore the judgment-seat of the great d 
there not many who, upon this ve 
ciple, count Uiemselves rich and 
need of nothing? And have yoi 
met with men of character, and estin 
8ociet}r,who, surrounded by the grat 
of their neighbourhood, find the d 
views of humanity, which are set b< 
in the New Testament, to be beyoi 
comprehension; who are utterly in t 
as to the truth and the justness of i 
presentations, and with whom the ' 
God is therefore deafened by the vc 
the testimony of men ? They see m 
selves in that character of vileness 
guilt which he ascribes to thenL T 
blind to the principle of the text, th 
not a man ; and that they may not 
to answer him, though they may 
to meet the every reproach, and to 1 
the lofly vindication against every 
which any one of their fellows ma}) 
And thus it is, that many live in the 1 
neglect of a salvation which they 
see that they require ; and spend th( 
in an insidious security, from which 
but the voice of the last messensei 
call of the last trumpet, shall awakei 

To do away this delusion, we si 
vert to two leading points of disi 
between the judgment of men and 
God. There is a distinction foimdc 
the claims which God has a right 
fer against us, when compared w 
claims which our fellow-men have 
to prefer against us ; — and there i 
tinction founded upon that clearer ar 
elevated sense which God has of th 
neas without which no man shall 
face, of tliat moral worth without wl: 
are utterly unfit for the society of 1 

The people around me have no i 
complain, if I give to every man hi 
or, in other words, if I am true to 
promises, and faittiful to all my ba 
and if wnat I claim as justice to m 
mo^ acn\v\v^o\vA^ t^tv&x \q others 
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Ikejr are in like curcumstances with mfwelL 



ildirylet me do all this, and I earn amongst putation of this matter. But we appeal to 



mj Allows the character of a man of 
Moaiir and of equity. Did I live with such 
tdaneter in an unfallen world, these vir- 
iHi would not at all signaliise me, though 
Ite opposite vices would mark me out &r 
IHinal surprise and indignation. But 
ilso hi^pens that I live in a world full of 
Bonra^tion, where deceit and diriionesty are 
BOBBon ;r-where, though the higher de- 
pses of them are spotei of with abhor- 
MDoe, the lower degrees of them are looked 
t witii a Toy genial connivance ; — where 
iiie inflexibility of a truth that knows not 
ae art of concealment, and the delicacy of 
in honoar that was never tainted, would 
peatlir signalire me ; — and thus it is, that 
iMNign I went not beyond the strict require- 
MDts of integrity, yet by my nice and un- 
niyinf ftilfikoent of them, should I rise 
ikm ue ordinary level of human reputa- 
im, and be rewarded by the most flattei^ 
[wttatinctions of human applause. 

BBt again, I may in fact give to othens 
BOW than their own; and in so doing I may 
■m the credit of other virtues. I may 
pther an additional lustre around my cha- 
ncier, and collect irom those aitmnd me 
the tribute of a still louder and more rsp- 
IBTOQS approbation. I may have a heart 
Boaatitntionally framed to the feding and 
dM exercise of compassion. I may scatter 
n every side of me the treasures of benefi- 
xoce. I may have an eye for pity, and a 
nod opm as day for melting charity. I 
nty lay aside a large proportion of my 
mlth to the service of others, — and what 
nth a bosom open to every impulse of pity, 
od with an eye ever lighted up by the 
■lie of courteousncss, and with a ready 
■r to all that is offered in the shape of 
vnlaint or supplication, I may not go be- 
nmi the demands of otiiers, but 1 may 
^ greatly beyond all that they have a right 
9 fanand^ and if I signalize myself by 
eadering faithfully to every man his due, 
-still more shall 1 signalize myself by a 
Jndneas that is never weary, by a liberality 
hat never is exhausted. 

Now, we tt^d not offer to assign the pre- 
ise degree to which a man must carry the 
xercise of these gratuitous virtues, ere he 
an obtain for them the g(X)d will, and the 
food opinion of society. We need not say 
J how small a fraction of his income, he 
aiy thus purchase the homage of his ac- 
loaintances, — at how easy a rate he may 
end away one person delighted by his af- 
ibility ; or another by the hospitality of 
■I reception ; or a third by the rendering 
f a personal service ; or a fourth by the 



We cannot bring forward any rigid com- 



the experience of your own history, and to 
your observation of others, if a man might 
not, without any painful, or any sensible 
surrender of enjoyment at all, stand out to 
the eye of others in a Uaxe of moral re- 
putation — if the substantial citizen might 
not, on Ae convivialitiea of friendship, be 
indulging his own taste, and at the very 
time be securing from his pleased and sa- 
tifldSed guests, the attestations of their oor- 
d£ality--4f the man of business might not 
be nobly generous to his friends in adver- 
sity, and at the same time be running one 
unvaried career of accumulation — ^u the 
man of society might not be charming 
every acquaintance by the truth and the 
tenderness of his expressions, and at the " 
same time, instead oTuonpairing, be height- 
ening his share of that felicity, which the 
Aut£ir of our being has annexed to human 
mteroourae — if a thousand little acts of ao- 
commodation from one neighbour to an- 
other, might not swell the tide of praise and 
of popularity, and vet^ as ample a remain- 
der of pleasurable nelmg be left to each as 
before. And even when the sacrifice is 
more painful, and the generosity more ro- 
mantic, and man can appeal to some mightj' 
reduction of wealth as the measure of bis 
benefic^ce to others, might it not be said 
of him, if the life be more than meat, and 
the body than raiment, that still there is 
left to him more than he can possibhr sur- 
render ? that, though he strip himself of all 
his goods to feed the poor, there remains 
to him that, without which all is nothing- 
ness, — that abreathing and a conscious man. 
he still treads on the face of our world, and 
bears his part in that universe of life, where 
the unfiBuling compassion of God still con- 
tinues to uphold him,— that instead of ly inff 
wrapt in the insensibility of an eternal 
grave, he has all the images of a waking 
existence around him, and all the glories 
of immortality before him, — that instead of 
being wither^ to a thing of nought, and 
gone to that dark and hidden land, where 
all is silence and deep annihilation, a thou- 
sand avenues of enjoyment are still open to 
him, and the promise of a daily provision is 
still made sure, and he is free to all the 
common blessings of nature, and he is 
freer still to all the consolations, and to all 
the privileges of the gospel. 

Thus it appears that after I have fulfilled 
all the claims of men, and m<^n arc satis- 
fied,— that after having gone, in the exer- 
cise of liberality, beyond these claims, and 
men are filled with delight and admiration, 
— that after, on the footing of equal and in- 
conveyance of a present, — or, finally, dependent rights, I have come into judg- 
ir what expense he may surround him- ment with my fellovrf^, aivd \\v^^ \wi« 
rifby the gratitude of many poor, and the awarded to me the IrVbule ol VXvevc immX 
kmmgB and the prayers of many cottages, I honourable testimony lYv© ^ocAm^ oxv ^Vm^sx 
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I stand with God still remains to be at^ 
tended to, and his claims still remain to be 
adjusted, — and the mighty accomit still lies 
uicancelled between the creature and the 
Creator, — between the man who, in refer- 
ence to his neighbours, can say, I give every 
one his own, and out of my own I expa- 
tiate in acts of tenderness and generosity 
amongst Uiem, and the Grod who can say, 
You have nothing that you did not receive, 
and adl you ever gave is out of the abilit]$r 
which I have conferred upon you, and this 
wealth is not your own, but his who be- 
stowed it, and who now calls upon you to 
render an account of your stewardship, — 
between the man who has purchased, by a 
fraction of his property, the good will of 
his acquaintances, and the God who asserts 
his right to have every fraction of it turned 
into an expression of gratitude, and devoted 
to his glory, — between the man who holds 
up his nead in society, because his justice, 
and the ministrations of his liberality, have 
distinguished him, and the God who de- 
mands the returns of duty and of acknow- 
ledgement, for giving him the fund of these 
ministrations, and for giving what no money 
can purchfluse, — ^for putting the principle of 
life mto his bosom,~for furnishing him 
with all his senses, and, through these in- 
lets of communication, giving him a part, 
and a property, in all that is around him, — 
for sustaining him in all the elements of 
his being, aiul conferring upon him all his 
capacities, and all his joys. 

Now. what- we wish you to feel is, that 
the Juogment of men may be upon your 
side, and the judgment of God be most 
righteously against you — that while from 
the one nothing is heard but admiration and 
gratitude, from the other, there may be such 
A charge of sinfulness, as, when set in or- 
der before your eye, will convince you, that 
he by whom you consist, is defraud^ of 
all his ofTcrings, — that, while all the com- 
mon honesties and humanities of social life^ 
are acquitted to the entire satisfaction of 
others, and to the entire purity of your 
own reputation in the world, your whole 
lieart and conduct may be utterly pervaded 
by the habit of ungodliness, — that, while 
not one claim which your neighbours can 
prefer, is not met most readily, and dis- 
charged most honourably, the great claims 
of the Creator, over those whom he has 
formed, may lie altogether unheeded ; and 
he, your constant benefactor, be not loved, 
— and he, your constant preserver, be not 
depended on, — and he, your most legiti- 
mate sovereign, be not obeyed, — and he, 
the unseen ^irit, who pervades all, and 
upholds all, be neither worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, nor vested with the hold of a 
rightful supremacy over your rebellious 
affections. 

God is not man; nor can we measure 



what is due to hfan, bv what Is due to oor 
fellows in society. He made us, and be 
upholds us, and at his will the life which i« 
in us, vrilL like the expiring vapour, pan 
away ; and the tabernacle of the body, that 
curious frame-work which man thinks he 
can move at his own pleasure, when it b 
only in Grod that he moves, as well as livcL 
and has his being, will, when abandonn 
by its spirit, mix with the dust out of which 
it was formed, and enter again into the mi-' 
conscious glebe from which it was tdceo. 
It was, indeed, a wondrous preferment for 
unshapen day to be wrought into so fine an 
organic structure, but not more wondroni.. 
surely than that the soul which animattf 
it should have been created out of nothing: 
and what shall we say, if the oompouiid 
being so originated, and so sustained, and 
depending on the will of another for eveiy 
moment of his continuance, is found to 
spurn the thought of God^ in distaste and 
disaffection away from him? When the 
spirit returns to him who sitteth on the 
throne; when the question is put. Amid all 
the multitude of your doings in the worid, 
what have you done unto me ? When the 
rightfid ascendency of his dauns over every 
movement of the creature is made manifest 
by him who judgeth righteously; when 
the high but just pretensions of all things 
being done to his glory ; of the entire heart 
being consecrated in every one of its re- 
gards to his person and character ; of the 
whole man being set apart to his service^ 
and every compromise being done away, 
between the world on the one hand, ana 
that Being on the other, who is jealous of 
his honour : — ^when these high pretensions 
are set up and brought into comparison 
with the character and the conduct of any 
one of us, and it be inquired in how far we 
have rendered unto God the ever-breatfaing 
gratitude that is due to him, and that obe- 
dience which we should feel at all times to 
be our task and our obligation ; how shall 
we fare in that great day of examination, 
if it be found that this lias not been the 
tendency of our nature at all 7 and when 
he who is not a man shall thus enter into 
judgment with us, how shall we be able to 
stand? 

Amid all the praise we give and receiv 
from each other, we may have no claims 
to that substantial praise which cometh 
from God only. Men may be satisfied, but 
it followrlh not that God is satisfied. Un- 
der a niinous delusion upon this subject, 
we may fancy ourselves to be rich, ana 
have nei?d of nothing, while, in fact, we are 
naked, and destitute, and blind, and misera- 
ble. And thus it is, that there is a morality 
of this world, wliich stands in direct oppo- 
sition to the humbling representations of 
the Gospel; which cannot comprehend 
what it means by the utter worthlessneai 
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iod depravity of our nature; which pas- 
ionately repels this statement, and that too 
m its own consciousness of attainments 
uperior to those of the sordid, and the profli- 
rite, and the dishonourable ; and is fortified 
B its resistance to the truth as it is in Jesus, 
jthe flattering testimonials which it gathers 
I its respectability and its worth fronr the 
irious quarters of human socictjr. 

A jwt sense of the extent of claim which 
tod has upon his own creatures, would lay 
pen this niding-place of security : would 
ad us to see, that to do some things for 
or neighbours, is not the same with doin? 
Q things for our Maker; that a natural 
rindple of honesty to man, is altogether 
iatinet from a principle of entire devoted- 
em to God ; that &e tithe which we be- 
bow upon others is not an equivalent for a 
old dedication unto God of ourselves, and i 
i idl which belongs to us ; that we may 
««Knt those around us with many an of- 
ering of kindness, and not present our 
odies a living sacrifice to God, which is 
or reasonable service ; that we may earn 
. dieap and easy credit for such virtues 
8 will satisfy the world, and be utter 
tnngers to the self-denial, and the spiritU7 
li^, and the mortification of every earthly 
enre, and the afiection for the things that 
fe above ; — all of which graces enter as 
■ential infirredients into the sanctification 
{ the gospel. 

But this leads us to the second point of 
istinction between the judgment of man 
nd that of God, — even his clearer and more 
lerated sense of that holiness without 
rfaich no man shall see his face, and of 
bat moral worth without which we are 
iierly unfit for the society of heaven. 

Man's sense of the right and the wrong 
lay be clear and intelligent enough, in so 
ir as that part of character is concerned 
rhieh renders us fit for the society of earth, 
rboae virtues, without which a community 
xmU not be held together, are both urgently 
iemanded by that community, and highly 
ippreciated by it. The morality of our 
arthly life, is a morality which is in direct 
nhaervience to our earthly accommodation ; 
lod fleeing that equity, and humanity, and 
^riltty, are in such visible and immediate 
:qnnexion with all the security, and all the 
Enjoyment which they spread around them, 
z is not to be wondered at, that they should 
tkrow over the character of him by whom 

S' are exhibited, the lustre of a grateful 
a superior estimation. And thus it is, 
te e«-en without any very nice or exqui- 
rite refinement of these virtues, many an 
■dinary character will pass ; — and should 
fett character be deformed by the levities, 
Keren by the profligacies of intemperance, 
k who sustains it may still bear his part 
iMBg the ^ood men of society, — and keep 
pny from it all that malignity, and all that 



dishonesty, which have a disturbbig effect 
on the enjoyments of others, and these 
others will still retain thebr kindliness for 
the good-humoured convivialist, — and he 
will be sufifered to retain his own taste, and 
his own peculiarities ; and, though it may 
be true, that chastity, and self-control, and 
the severer virtues of personal discipline 
and restraint, would in fact give a far more 
happy and healthful tone to society than at 
present it possesses^ yet this influence is 
not so conspicuous, and heedless men do not 
look so far : and therefore it is, that in spite 
of his many outward and positive trans- 
gressions of the divine law, many an indi- 
vidual can be referred tOj who, with hig 
average share of the integnties and the sen- 
sibilities of social life, has stamped upon 
him the currency of a very fair every-day 
character^ who moves among, his fellows 
without disgrace, and meets with acceptance 
throughout the general run of this world's 
companies. 

If such a measure of indulgence be ex- 
tended to the very glaring iniquities of the 
outer man, let us not wonder though the 
errors of ihe heart, the moral diseases of 
the spirit, the disorganization of the inner 
man, vnth its turbulent passions, and its 
worldly affections, and its utter deadness to 
the consideration of an overruling God, 
should find a very general indulgence 
among our brethren of the species. Bring 
a man to sit in judgment over the depravi- 
ties of our common nature, and unless 
these depravities are obviously pointed 
against the temporal good of society, what 
can we expect, but that he will connive at 
the inflrmities of which he feels himself to 
be so large and so habitual a partaker? 
What can we expect but that his moral 
sense, clouded as it is against the discern- 
ment of his own exceeding turpitude, will 
also perceive but dimly, and feel but ob- 
tusely, a similar turpitude in the character 
of others ? What else can we look for, than 
that the man who fires so promptly am the 
reception of an injury, will tolerate in his 
fellow all the vindictive propensities? — or, 
that the man who feels not in his bosom a 
single movement of principle or of tender- 
ness towards God, will tolerate in another 
an equally entire habit of ungodliness ? — 
or, that the man who surrenders himself to 
the temptations of voluptuousness, will per- 
ceive no enormity of character at all in the 
unrestrained dissipations of an acquaint- 
ance? — and, in a word, when I see a man 
whose rights I have never invaded, who 
has no complaint of personal wrong or 
provocation to allege against me, and who 
shares equally with myself in nature's 
blindness and nature's propensities, I will 
not be afraid of entering into judgment with 
him ; — nor shall I stand in awe of any pene- 
trating glance from his eye, oC axv^ m^\v 
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nant remonstrance firom his offended sense 
of what is riffhteouB, though there be made 
bare to his mspection all my devotedneas 
to the world, and all my proud disdain at 
the insolence of others, and all my anger 
at the sufferings of injustice, and all my m- 
difference to the God who formed me, and 
all those secrecies of an unholy and an un- 
heavenly character, which are to be brouffht 
out into full manifestation on the ffreat day 
of the winding up of this world's history. 

It is a very capitel delusion that God is 
like unto man,—" Thou thoughtest that I 
was altogether such a one as thyself; but 
I will reprove thee, and set thy sins in order 
before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye 
that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, 
and there be none to deliver." 

Man and man may come toeether in judg- 
ment, and retire from each oUier in mutiud 
complaeency. But when num and God 
th\|8 come together, there is another prin- 
ciple, and another standard of examination. 
Tnere is a claim of justice on the part of 
the Creator, totally distinct from any claim 
which a fellow-creature can prefer^ — and 
while the one will tolerate all that is con- 
sistent with the economy and the interest 
of the societjr upon earth, the other can 
tolerate nothmg that is inconsistent with 
the economy and the character of the so- 
ciety in heaven. God made us for eternity. 
He designed us to be the members of a 
family which never separates, and over 
which he himself presides in the visible 
glory of all that worth, and of all that moral 
excellence, which belong to him. He formed 
us at first after his own likeness ; and ere we 
can be re-admitted into that paradise from 
which we have been exiled, wc must be 
created anew in the image of God. These 
spirits must be made perfect, and every taint 
of selfishness and impurity be done away 
from them. Heaven is the place into which 
nothing tliat is unclean or unholy can enter ; 
and we are not preparing for our inherit- 
ance there, unless there lx» gathering upon 
us here, the lineaments of a celestial cha- 
racter. Now, a man may be accomplished 
in the moralities of civil and of social life, 
without so much as the semblance of such 
a character resting upon him. He may 
have no share whatsoever in the tastes, or 
in the enjoyments, or in the affections of 
paradise. There might not be a single trace 
of the mark of the Lamb of God upon his 
forehead. He who ponders so intelligently 
the secrets of the heart, may be able to 
discover there no vestige of any love for 
himself,-— no sensibility at all to what is 
amiable or to what is great in the character 
of the Godhead, — no desire whatever after 
his glory, — no such feeling towards him 
who is to tabernacle with men, as will 
qualify him to bear a joyful part in the 
songs^ and the praises of that city which 



hasfotmdatioiu. Surronpdedasheisbytb 
perishable admiration of his feUows^ he i 
altogether out of afiection, and out of ac 
quamtance^ with that Being with whom b 
has to do; and it will be found, on the graa 
day of the doings, and the deliberations o 
the judgment-sea^ that as he had no rdiil 
for God in time, so is he utterly mifit for hi 
presence, or for his fhendship in etemitr. 
It is said of God, that he created man m 
his own image, and it was upon lonng thi 
unase that he was east out of paradise: an 
ere he can be again admitted, the imag 
that has been lost must again be formed a 
hinL The grand qualification for the sc 
ciet^ of heaven is, that each of its membei 
be like unto God. In the selfish and sensai 
society of earth, there is many a feature o 
resemblance to the Godhead that is ma 
readily dispensed with ; and many an ind 
vidual here obtains*ap|daD8e and toleratio 
among his fellows, thouffh there is not on 
attribute of Uie saintly cmaracter bdon^ 
to him. Let him only fulfil the stipulation 
of integrity, and smue benignity upon hi 
friends, and render the alacrity of willin 
and vaduable services to those who hav 
never offended bun, and on the strength o 
such performances as these, may he riset 
a conspicuous plaoe in the scale of tiii 
world's reputation. But what would hav 
been the sad event to ns, had these bee 
the only performances which went to illui 
trate the character of the Godhead,— ha 
he been a God of whom we could say d 
more, than that he possrased the one attr 
bute of an unrelenting justice, or even thi 
he went beyond this attribute, in the exe 
cise of kindness to those who loved hin 
and in acts of beneficence to those who hi 
never offended him ? Do we not owe oi 
place and our prospect to the love of Oq 
for his enemies? Is it not fh)m the ridM 
of his forbearance and long-suffering, th 
we draw all our enj03nnents in tim^ «i 
all our hopes for eternity ? Is it not b 
cause, though grieved with sinners evei 
day, he still waits to be gracious ; that I 
holds out to us, his heedless and way wu 
children, the beseeching voice of reconcilii 
tion ; and puts on such an aspect of tende 
ness to those who have not ceased fia 
their birth to vex his Holy Spirit, and 1 
thwart him every hour by the perveraene 
of their disobedience ? This is the godIO 
attribute on which all the privileges of oi 
fallen race are suspended ; and yet agaiB 
the intimation of which, nature, when vxgt 
by the provocations of injustice, rises ] 
such a tumult of strong and impetuooi v 
sistance. It is through the puttmff fortt i 
this attribute, that any redeemed fliniM 
are to be found amon^r the other sodeKy i 
heaven; but into which no member ihl 
be admitted out of this oormpt woild, ti 
there be stamped and realized on his on 
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penon, that feature of the divinity to which 
De owes a distinction so exalted. And tell 
08^ ve men who are so jealous of right and 
of honour, who take sudden fire at every 
insult, and suffer the slightest imagination 
of another^s contempt, or another's unfair- 
ness, to chase from your hosom every feei- 
ng of complacency ; — ye men whom every 
kncied affront puts into such a turbulence 
if emotion, and in whom every fancied in- 
iingement stirs up the qmck and the re- 
nuiil appetite for justice — ^how will you 
tand the rigorous application of that test 
if which the forgiven of God are ascer- 
ained, even that the spirit of forgiveness is 
in them, and by which it will be pronounced 
vtMther you are indeed the children of the 
bighest, and perfect as your Father in 
Maven a perfect ? 

But we must hasten to a close, and will, 
(herefore, barely suggest some other mat- 
ten of self-examination. We ask you, to 
think of the facility with which you might 
<Aiain the approbation of men, without be- 
iof at all like unto Qod in the holiness of 
hii character. We ask you to think of the 
ddight which he takes in the contempla- 
tion of what is pure, and moral, and righ- 
iBous. We ask you to think how one great 
fkjjKt of his creation, was to diffuse over 
the (ace of it a multiplied resemblance of 
bimself^— and that, therefore, however fit 
joa may be for sustaining your part in the 
alienated community of this world, you are 
Host assuredly unfit for the great and the 
feneral assembly of the spirits of just men 
Bade perfect, — if unlike unto God who is 
in the midst of them, you have no conge- 
niil delight with the Father of all, in the 
contemplation of spiritual excellence. Now, 
■e you not blind to the glories and the 
fcrfections of that Being who realizes this 
ocellence to a degree that is infinite ? Does 
M the creature fill up all your avenues of 
ajoyment, while the Creator is forgotten? 
h reference to God, is there not an utter 
dnbusB and insensibility of all your re- 
prds to him ? If thus blind to the percep- 
tkm of that supreme virtue and loveliness 
vhich reside in the Godhead, are you not, 
ii feet, and by nature an outcast from the 
Mh^ ? And an outcast will you ever 
nmain, until your character be brought 
Qtder some mighty revolutionizing influ- 
*ee which is able to shift the currency of 
your desires, and to over-rule nature with 
lU her obstinate habits, and all her fond 
■d frvourite predilections. 
., TheK are topics of great weight and 
fml pregnancy ; but we leave ^hem to your 
tvn uioughts, and only ask you at present 
ftohnk at the vivid illustration of them that 
pf be gathered out of the history of Job. 
h reference to his fellows, he could make 
ttriomphant appeal to the honour and the 
hnmicy which adorned him,— he could 
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speak of the splendid career of beneficence 
that he had run, — and in the recollection of 
the plaudits that had surrounded him, he 
could boldly challenge the inspection of all 
his neighbours, and of aU his enemies, on 
the whole tract of his visible history in the 
world. He protested his innocence before 
them, and even so long as he had only heard 
of God by the hearing of the ear did he ad- 
dress him in the language of justification. 
But when God at length revealed himself, — 
when the worth and the majesty of the 
Eternal stood before him in visible array, — 
when the actual presence of his Maker 
brought the claims of his Maker to bear 
impressively upon his conscience, it was 
not merely the presence of the power of 
God which overawed him ; it was the pre- 
sence of the righteousness of God which 
convinced him,— and when, from the bright 
assemblage of all that was pure, and hdy, 
and graceful in the aspect of the DiviniQr, 
he turned the eye of contemplation down- 
ward upon himself, — O it is instructive to 
be told, how the vauntins patriarch shrunk 
into all the depths of S€lf-abasement at so 
striking a manifestation ; and how he said, 
" I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth ttiee; where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
in ashes." 

It is indeed a small matter to be judged 
of man's judgment He who judges us is 
Grod. From this judgment there is no es- 
cape, and no hiding place. The testimony 
of our fellows wUT as little avail us in the 
day of judgment, as the help of our fel- 
lows will avail us in the hour of death. 

Wc may as well think of seeking a refuge 
in the applause of men, from the condem- 
nation of God, as we may think of seeking 
a refuse in the power or the skill of men, 
from the mandate of God, that our breath 
shall depart from us. And, have you never 
thought, when called to the chamber of the 
dying man, — when you saw the warning 
of death upon his countenance, and how its 
symptoms gathered and grew, and got the 
ascendency over all the ministrations of 
human care and of human tenderness, — 
when it every day became more visible, 
that the patient was drawing fo his close, 
and that nothing in the whole compass of 
art or any of its resources, could stay the 
advances of the sure and the last malady, 
— have you never thought, on seeing the 
bed of the sufibrer surrounded by other 
comforters than those of the Patriarch, — 
when, I from morning to night, and from 
night to morning, the v^atchful family sat 
at his couch, and guarded his broken slum- 
bers, and interpreted ail his signals, and 
tried to hide from his observation the tears 
which attested him to be the kindest of 
parents, — when the sad anticipation spread 
Its gloomy stillness over thehous^old^axid 
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even set forth an air of seriousness and con- 
cern upon the men of other families, — ^when 
you have witnessed the despair of friends, 
who could only turn them to cry at the 
spectacle of his last agonies, and had seen 
how little it was that weeping children and 
inquiring neighbours could do for him, — 
when you have contrasted the unrelenting 
necessity of the grave, with the feebleness 
of every surrounding endeavour toward it, 
has the thought never entered within you, 
How powerless is the desire of man ! — ^how 
sure and how resistless is the decree of God! 
And on the day of the second death, will 
it be found, that it is not the imagination of 
man, but the sentence of God that shall 
stand. When the sound of the last trumpet 
awakens us from the grave, and the ensigns 
of the last day are seen on the canopy of 
heaven, and the tremor of the dissolving ele- 
ments is felt upon the earth, and the Son of 
Go4 with his mighty angels are placed around 
the judgmentrseat,and the men of all ages and 
of all nations are standing before it, and wait- 
ing the high decree of eternity, — then will it 
be found, that as no power of man can save 
his fellow from goin^ down to tiie grave of 
mortality, so no testimony of man can save 
his fellow from going down to the pit of con- 
demnation. Each on that day will mourn 
apart Each of those on the left hand, en- 
grossed by his own separate contemplation, 
and overwhelmed by the dark and the louring 
Aiturity of his own existence, will not have 
a thought or a sympathy to spare for those 
who are around him. Each of those on the 
right hand will see and acquiesce in the righ- 



teousness of God, and be made to acknow 
ledge, that those things which are highly 
esteemed among men are in his sight an 
abomination. When the jud^ and his at- 
tendants shall come on the high errand of 
this world's destuiies, they will come from 
God, — and the pure principle they shall 
bring along with them from the sanctuary 
of heaven, will be the entire subordination 
of the thing formed to him who formed it 
In that praise which upon earthly feelines 
the creatures offer one to another, we behoM 
no recognition of this principle whatever; 
and therefore it is, that it is so very differ- 
ent from the praise which cometh from 
God only. And should any one of these crea- 
tures be made on that great day of manifes- 
tation, to see his nakedness, — should the 
question, what have you done unto mel 
leave him speechless ; should at length, con- 
victed of his utter rebelliousness against 
God, he try to find among the companions 
of his pUgrimagc, some attestation to the 
kindness tiiat beamed from him upon his 
fellow mortals in the world, — they will not 
be able to hide him from the coming wrath. 
In the face of all the tenderness they overbore 
him, the severity of an unreconciled law- 
giver must have upon him its resistless 
operation. They may all bear witness to 
the honour and the generosity of his doings 
among men^ but there is not one of them 
who can justify him before God. Nor amon^ 
all those who now yield him a ready testi- 
mony on earth will he find a day Vman be- 
twixt him and his Creator, who can lay bis 
hand upon them both. 



SERMON VI. 
The Necessity of a Mediator between God and Man, 

" Neither if there any dayVman betwixt lu, that might lay his hands upon us both.*' — Job ix. 33. 



IV. The feeling of Job, at the time of his 
uttering the complaint which is recorded in 
the verses before us, might not have been 
altogether free of a reproachful spirit towards 
those friends who had refused to advocate his 
cause, and who had even added bitterness 
to his distress by their most painful and 
unwelcome arguments. And well may it 
be our feeling, and that too without the 
presence of any such ingredient along with 
it— that there is not a man upon earth who 
can execute the office of a day's-man be- 
twixt us and Grod, — that taking the com- 
mon sense of this term, there is none who 
can act as an umpire between us the chil- 
dren of ungodliness, and the Lawgiver, 
whom we have so deeply offended; or 
taking up the term that occurs in the Sep- 



tuagint version of the Bible, that amongst 
all our brethren of 4he species, not an indi- 
vidual is to be found who, standing in the 
place of a mediator, can lay his hand upon 
us both. It is, indeed, very possible, that all 
this may carry the understanding, and at 
the same time have all the inefficiency of a 
cold and general speculation. But should 
the Spirit, whose office it is to convince w 
of sin, lend the power of his demonstration 
to the argument, — should he divide asundei 
our thoughts, and enable us to see that, 
with the goodly semblance of what is fail 
and estimable in the sight of man, all within 
us is defection from the principle of loyalty 
to God — that while we yield a duty as the 
members of society, the duty that lies upon 
us, as the creatures of the Supreme Being. 
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e^ Id req)ect of the spirit of allegiance which 
givM it all its value, fallen away from, by 
errry one of us,— should this conviction 
deave to m like an arrow sticking fast, and 
work its legitimate influence, in causing us 
(0 feel all the worthlessness of our charac- 
ters^ and all the need and danger of our 
cimuDstances,— -then would the urgency of 
the case be felt as well as understo^ by us, 
—nor should we be long of pressing the 
inquiry of where is the day's-man betwixt 
n that might lay his hand upon us both! 

And. in fact, by putting the Mediator 
iiray nrom vou, — by reckoning on a state 
of safety and acceptance without him, what 
18 the ground upon which, in reference to 
God, yoa actually put yourselves? We 
ipeak not at present of the danger of per- 
nting m such an attitude of independence, 
of its being one of those refuges of treache- 
iy in which the good man of the world is 
often to be found, — of its being a state 
wherein peace, when there is no peace, 
InDs him by its flatteries unto a deceitful 
rqxMe. We are not at present saying how 
ivinous it is to rest a security upon an im- 
posing exterior, when in fact the heart is 
not right in the siffht of God, and while the 
reproving eye of him, who judgeth not as 
nan judgeth, is upon him, or how poison- 
ous is the unction that comes upon the soul 
fmm those praises which upon the mere 
nhibition of the social virtues, are rung 
and circulated through society. But, 
in addition to the danger, let us insist upon 
tlie guilt of thus casting the offered Medi- 
ator 'away from us. It implies in the most 
direct possible way, a sentiment of the Ruffi- 
ciency of our own righteousness. It is ex- 
pressly saying of our obedience, that it is 
pv)d enough for God. It is presumptuously 
tfiinkiiior that what pleases the world may 
please the Maker of it, even though he him- 
self has declared it to be a world lying in 
vickedne»?. There is an ags^ravation you 
will perceive in all this which goes beyond 
ihf* simple infraction of the commandment 
It is. after the infraction of it, challenging 
for some remainder or for some semblance 
of conformity, the reward and approbation 
of the God whose law we have dishonour- 
ed. It is, after we have braved the attribute 
of the Almighty's justice, by incurring its 
condemnation, makini^ an attempt upon the 
attribute itself, by brmging it down to the 
standard of a pollute] otediencei It is, after 
insulting the throne of God's righteousness, 
embarking in the still deadlier enterprize 
of demolishing all the stabilities which 
guard it ; and spoiling it of that truth which 
na pronounced a curse on the children of 
iniquity; — of that holiness which cannot 
dwell with evil, — of that unchangeableness 
which will admit of no compromise with 
mners that can violate the honours of the 
(Sndhead, or wc^en the authority of his 



TOvemment over the universe that he has 
formed. It is laying those paltry accom- 
plishments which give you a place of dis- 
tinction among your fellows, before that 
God of whose throne justice and judgment 
are the habitation, and calling upon mm to 
connive at all that you want, and to look 
with complacency on all that you possess. 
It is to bring to the bar of judgment the 
poor and the starving samples of virtue 
which are current enough in a world 
broken loose from its communion with 
God, and to defy the inspection upon them 
of God's eternal Son, and of the angels he 
brings along with him to witness the righ- 
teousness of his decisions. Sin has indeed 
been the ruin of our nature — ^but this re- 
fusal of the Saviour of sinners lands them 
in a perdition still deeper and more irreco- 
verable. It is blindness to the enormity of 
sin. it is e(]uivalent to a formaUy an- 
nounced sentmient on your part that your 
performances, smful as they are. and pol- 
luted as they are, are good enougn for hea- 
ven. It is just saying of the offered Saviour 
that you do not see the use of him. It is a 
provoking contempt of mercy ; and causing 
the measure of ordinary gudt to overflow, 
by heaping the additional blasphemy upon 
it, 01* ciedling upon God to honour it by his 
rewards, and to look to it with the compla- 
cency of his approbation. 

We cannot, then, we cannot draw near 
unto God, by a direct or independent ap- 
proach to him. And who in these circum- 
stances, is fit to be the day's-man betwixt 
you? There is not a feliow-mortal firom 
Adam downward, who has not sins of his 
own to answer for. There is not one of 
them who has not the sentence of guilt in- 
scribed upon his own forehead, and who is 
not arrested by the same unsealed barrier 
which keeps you at an inacessiblc distance 
from God. There is not one of them whose 
entrance into the holiest of all would not 
inflict on it as great a profanation, as if any 
of you were to present yourselves before 
him, who dwelleth there, without a Media- 
tor. There lieth a great gtilf between God 
and the whole of this alienated world; 
and after looking round- amongst all the 
men of all its generations, we may say, in 
the language o? the text, that there is not a 
day's-man betwixt us who can lay his hand 
upon us both. 

What we aim at as the effect of all these 
observations, is, that you should feel your 
only security to be in the revealed and the 
offered mediator ; that you should seek to 
him as your only effectual hiding-place; 
and who alone, in the whole range of uni- 
versal being, is able to lay his hand upon 
you, and shield you from the justice of 
the Almighty, and to lay his hand upon 
God, and stay the fury of the avenger. By 
him the deep atonement has hecw vc\\A«wA» 
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By him the mystery has been accomplish- 
eif which aiigels desired to look into. By 
him such a sacrifice for sin has been offered, 
as that, in the acceptance of the sinner, 
every attribute of the Divinity is exalted ; 
and the throne of tlie Majesty in the hea- 
vens, though turned into a throne of grace, 
is still upheld in all its firmness, and in all 
its glory. Through the unchangeable priest- 
ho^ of Christ, the vilest of sinners may 
draw nigh} and receive of that mercy which 
has met with txnih, and of that peace which 
is in close alliance with righteousness ; and 
without one perfection of the Godhead 
being surrendered by this act of forgiveness, 
all are made to receive a hijp[her and more 
wondrous manifestation; for tliough he 
will by no means dear the guilty, yet there 
is no place for vengeance, when all their 
guilt is cleared away by the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant ; and though he executeth 
j ustice upon the earth, yet he can be j ust while 
thejustifier of them who believe in Jesus. 

The work of our redemption is every 
where spoken of as an achievement of 
strength — as done by the putting forth of 
mighty energies — as the work of one who, 
travelling in his own unaided greatness, 
had to tread the wine-press alone ; and who, 
when of the people there was none to help 
him, did by his own arm bring unto him 
salvation. To move aside the obstacle 
which beset the path of acceptance ; to re- 
instate the guilty into favour with the of- 
fended and unchangeable Lawgiver: to 
avert from them the execution of that sen- 
tence to which there were staked the truth 
and justice of the Divinity ; to work out a 
pardon for the disobedient, and at the same 
time to uphold in all their strength the pillars 
of that throne which they had insulted; to in- 
tercept the defied penalties of the law, and at 
the same time magnify it, and to make it ho- 
nourable; thutftobend, as it were, the holy and 
everlasting attributes of God, and in doing 
so, to pour over them the lustre of a high and 
awful vindication, — this was an enterprise of 
such height, and depth, and length, as no cre- 
ated being could fulfil, and which called forth 
the might and the counsel of him who is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

When no man could redeem his neigh- 
bour from the grave,— God himself found 
out a ransom. When not one of the t)eings 
whom he had formed could offer an ade- 
quate expiation,— did the Lord of hosUs 
awaken the sword of vengeance against his 
fellow. When there was no messenger 
among the angels who siurounded his 
throne, that could both proclaim and pur- 
chase peace for a guilty world,— did God 
manifest in the flesh descend in shrouded 
majesty amongst our earthly tabernacles, 
and pour out his soul unto the deatli for ijp, 
and purchase the church by liis own blood, 
and bursting awny from the grave whirli 



could not hold him. ascend to the throne 
of his appointed mediatorship; and now he, 
the first and the last^ who was dead and it 
alive, and maketfa mtercession for trans- 
gressors, is able to save to the uttermort 
all who come unto God through him ; and 
standing in the breach between a holy God 
and the sinners who have oflfended him, 
does he make reconciliation, and lay his 
hand upon them both. 

But it is not enough ihat the Mediator be 
appointed by God,— he must be accepted 
by man. And to incite our acceptance does 
he hold forth every kind and constiaiEing 
argument. He casts abroad, over the whole 
face of the world, one wide and universal 
assurance of welcome. " Whosoever cometh 
unto me shall not be cast out" " Come 
unto me all ye who labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest" " Where 
sin hath abounded, grace hath much more 
abounded." " Whatsoever ye ask in my 
name ye sliall receive." The path of access 
to Christ is open and free of every obstacle^ 
which kept fearful and guilty man at an 
impracticable distance from the jealous and 
unpacified Lawgiver. He hath put aside 
the obstacle, and now stands in its place. 
Let us only go in the way of the Go^L 
and we shall find nothing between us and 
God but ihe author and finisher of the Gos- 
pel,— who, on the one hand, beckons to him 
the approach of man with every token of 
truth and of tenderness ; and, on the other 
hand, advocates our cause with God, and 
fills his mouth with arguments, and pleads 
that very atonement which was devised in 
love by the Father, and with the incrnee 
of which he was well pleased, and claims, 
as the fruit of the travail of his soul, all 
who put their trust in him ; and thus, laying 
his hand upon God, turns him altogether 
from the fierceness of his indignation. 

But Jesus Christ is something more than 
the agent of our justification, — ^he is the 
agent of our sanctification also. Standing 
between us and God, he receives from him 
of that Spirit which is called the promise 
of the Father, and he pours it forth in free 
and generous dispensation on those who 
believe in him. Without this spirit there 
may, in a few of the goodlier specimens of 
our race, be within us the play of what [& 
kindly in constitutional feeling, and with- 
out us the exhibition of what is seemly in 
a constitutional virtue ; and man, thus stand- 
ing over us in judgment, may pass his ver- 
dict of approbation ; and all tliat is visible 
in our doings may be pure as by the ope- 
ration of snow water. But the utter irre- 
ligiousness of our nature will remain as 
entire and as obstinate as ever. TheaUena- 
tioii of our desires from God will persisl 
with unsubdued vigour in our bosoms ; and 
sin, in the very essence of its elementary 
principle, will still lord it over the inner 
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vna with all (he power of its original afl- 
cmdency, — till the deep, and the searching, 
ud the pervading influence of the love of 
[jod be shod abroad in our hearts by the 
My GhosL This is the work of the great 
Mediator. This is the might and the mys- 
ry o£ that regeneration, without which 
e shall never aee the kingdom of God. 
his is the office of Him to whom all power 
committed, both in heaven and in eartti, — 
ho reining in heaven, and uniting its 
crey with its righteousness, causes tliem 
flow upon earth in one stream of celes- 
1 influence ; and reigning on earth, and 
orkinff mightily in the hearts of its peo- 
e, mues uem meet for the society of 
aven, — thereby completing the wonderful 
>rk of our redemption, by which, on tlie 
le hand he brings the eye of a holy God 
look approvingly on Uie sinner, and on 
e other hand, makes the sinner fit for the 
Uowship, and altogether prepared for the 
ijojrment of God. 

Soch are the great elements of a sinner's 
ligion. But if you turn from the pre- 
ribed use of them, the wrath of God 
ndeth on you. If you kiss not the Son 
hile he is in the way, you provoke his 
iger, and when once it begjns to bum, they 
aly are blessed who have put their trust in 
iid. If, on the fiBincied sufficiency of a 
igfateousness that is without godliness, you 
eglect the great salvation, you will not 
scape the severities of that day, when the 
Being with whom you have to do shall en- 
ter with you into judgment ; and it is only 
^ fleeing to the M^iator, as you would 
fnm a coming storm, that peace is made 
between you and God, and that, sanctified 
bf the faith wliich is in Jesus, you are 
lide to abound in such fruits of righteous- 
Ms, as shall be to praise and glory at the 
l8t and the solemn reckoning. 

Before we conclude, we shall just advert 
tA another sense, in which the Mediator be- 
itcen God and man may be afiirmed to 
hxe laid his hand upon tlicm bo h : — He 
fiUs op that mysterious interval which lies 
between every corporeal being, and the 
God who is a spirit and is invisible. 

No man hath seen God at any lime, — 
ind ihe power which is unseen is terrible. 
Fincy trembles before its own picture, and 
wpemition thmw-s ils darkest imagery over 
it The voice of the thunder is awful, but 
Dot so awful as the conception of that angry 
bring who sits in mysterious concealment, 
aM gives it all its energy. In these sketches 
of ihe imagination, fear is sure to predomi- 
■ite. We gather an impression of Nature's 
God, from those scenes where Nature 
ftwalens, and looks dreadful. We speak 
W of the theology of tlie schools, and the 
*pty parade of its demonstrations. We 
^ttk of the theology of actual feeling, — 
flat theology which is sure to derive ils 



lessons from the quarter whence the human 
heart derives its strongest sensations, — and 
we refer both to your own feelings, and lo 
the history of this worlds opinions, if God 
is more felt or more present to your ima- 
ginations in the peacefulness of spring, or 
the loveliness of a summer landscape, tnan 
when winter with its mighty elements 
sweeps the forest of its leaves,— when the 
rushing of the storm is heard upon our 
windows, and man flees to cover himself 
from the desolation that walketh over the 
surface of the world. 

If nature and her elements be dreadful, 
hoV dreadful that mysterious and unseen 
Being, who sits behind the elements he has 
formed, and gives birth and movement to 
all things ! It is the mystery in which he 
is shrouded, — it is that dark and unknown 
region of spirits, viiere he reigns in glory, 
and stands revealed to the immediate view 
of his worshippers, — it is the inexplicable 
manner of his being so far removed from 
that province of sense, within which the 
imderstanding of man can expatiate, — it is 
its total unlikeness to all that nature can 
furnish to the eye of the body, or to the 
conception of the mind, which animates 
it, — it is all this which throws the Being 
who formed us at a distance so inaccessi- 
ble, — ^which throws an impenetrable mantle 
over his v^ay, and gives us the idea of some 
dark and untrodden interval betwixt the 
glory of God, and all that is visible and 
created. 

Now, Jesus Christ has lifted up this mys- 
terious veil, or rather he has entered within 
it. He is now at the right hand' of God; 
and though the brightness of his Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person, 
he appeared to us in the piedpable charac- 
ters of a man ; and those high attributes of 
tnith, and justice, and mercy, which could 
not be felt or understood, as they existed 
in the abstract and invisible Deity, are 
brought down to our conceptions in a man- 
ner the most familiar and impressive, by 
having been made, through Jesus Christ, 
to flow in utterance from human lips, and 
to beam in expressive physiognomy from a 
human countenance. 

So long as I had nothing before me hut 
the unseen spirit of God, my mind wandered 
in uncertainty, my busy fancy was free lo 
expatiate, and its' images filled my heart 
with disquietude and terror. But in the 
life, and person, and history of Jesus Christ, 
the attributes of the Deity are brougiit down 
to the observation of the senses ; and I can 
no longer mistake them, when in the Son, 
who is the express image of his Father, I 
see them carried home to my understanding 
by the evidence and expression of human 
organs, — when I see the kindness of the 
Father, in the tears which fell from his Son 
at the tomb of Lazarus^—wheu \ w^ \\\* 
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justice blended with his mercy, in the ex- 
clamation, " O Jenisaleni, Jerusalem," by 
Jesus Christ; uttered with a tone more 
tender than the sympathy of human bosom 
ever prompted, whik be bewailed the sen- 
tence of its desolation, — and in the look of 
energy and significance which he threw 
upon Peter, I feci the judgment of God 
himself, flashing conviction upon my con- 
science, and calling me to repent while his 
wraih is suspended, and he stiU waiteth to 
be gracious. 

And it was not a temporary character 
which he assumed. The human kindness, 
and the human expression which makes 
it intelligible to us, remained with him 
till his latest hour. They survived his re- 
surrection, and he has carried them along 
with him to the mysterious place which he 
now occupies. How do I know all this ? 
I know it from his history ; I hear it in the 
parting words to his mother from the cross; 



I see it m his unaltered form when herott 
triumphant from the grave ; I perceive it 
in his tenderness for the scrupleB of the 
unbelieving Thomas; and I am given to 
understand, that as his body retained the 
impression of his own sufferings, so hii 
mind retains a sympathy for ours, as warm, 
and gracious, and endearing, as ever. We 
have a Priest on high, who is touched with 
a fellow feeling of our infirmities. My ml, 
unable to support itself in its aerial flight 
among the spirits of tha invisible, now re- 
poses on Christ, who stands revealed to my 
conceptions in the figure, the countenance^ 
the heart, the sympathies of a man. He 
has entered within that veil which Ymng 
over the glories of the Eternal ; and the 
mysterious inaccessible throne of God is 
divested of all its tenors, when I think that 
a friend who bears the form of the speciea 
and knows its infirmities, is there to plead 
forme. 



SERMON Vn. 



The Folly of Men measuring themselves by themselves, 

" For wc dare not make ounelvci of the number, or compare onmlTcs with lome that commend thenmlfVi 
but they, measuring themaclvea by themaclTei, and comparing themielvcs among thcnuelvea, are aot 
wise."— 3 CorinthiatiSf t. 12. 



St. Paul addressed these words to the 
monilxrs of a ("lirislian congregation ; and 
were \v(; to roufiue their application to 
those ])(*oplc of the present day, wlio in 
rircninstanccSjboarfhc nearest resemblance 
to thorn, \vp would, in the present discourse, 
have cliiony to do with the more serious 
and (kTliirc*d professors of the Gospel. Nor 
shoulf] wc be long at a loss for a very ob- 
servable peculiarity amongst them, against 
which to point the admonition of the 
Apostle. Fof", in truth there is a great dis- 
position with the members of the religious 
world, to look away from the imalterable 
standard of God's will, and to form a stand- 
ard of iiuihority out of the existing attain- 
ments of tliose whom they conceive to be 
in the faith. We know notjiing that has 
contributed more than this to reduce the 
tone of practical Christianity. We know 
not a more insidious security, than that 
which steals over the mind of him who 
w^hen he looks to another of eminent name 
for godliness, or orthodoxy, and perceives 
in him a certain degree of conformity to the 
world, or a certain measure of infirmity of 
temper, or a certain abandonment of him- 
self to the natural enjoyinents of luxury, or 
of idle gossiping, or of commenting with 
malignant pleasure on the faults and fail- 
ings of the absent, thinks, that upon such 



an example, it is safe for him to allow to 
himself an equal extent of indulgence ; and 
to go the same lengths of laxity or trans- 
gression -f and thus, instead of measuring 
himself by the perfect law of the Almighty, 
and makmg conformity to it the object oi 
his strenuous aspirings, — does he measurfl 
himself and compare himself with his fd- 
low-mortals, — and pitches his ambition to 
no greater height than the accidental levd 
which obtains amongst the meml>ers of hk 
own religious brotherhood, and finds a quiel 
repose in the mediocrity of their actai) 
accomplishments, and of their current and 
conventional observations. 

There is much in this consideration U 
alarm many of those who within the pall 
of a select and peculiar circle, look upoi 
themselves as firmly seated in an enclosuM 
of safety. They may be recognized by tin 
society around them as one of us; and thq 
may keep the even pace of acquirement 
along witli them ; and they may wear al 
those marks of distinction which separaU 
them from the general and unprofesaini 
public ; and, in respect of Church, and oi 
sacrament, and of family observances, smt 
of exclusive preference for each others 
conversation, and of meetings for prayw 
and the other exercises of Christian fellow 
sliip, they may stand moat decidedly ou 
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! world, and most decidedly in with 
their own cast and their own de- 
ion ; — and yet, in fact, there may 
duals, even of such a body as this, 
tead of looking upwards to the 
ith whom they have to do, are 
no further than to the testimony 
(iple of those who are immediately 
iiem; who count it enough that 
highly esteemed among men; who 
iiiestne8s,and put forth no strength 
rsuit of a lofty sanctification ; who 
living as in the sight of God, and 
a the habit of bringing their con- 
measurement with the principles 
eat day, when C^'s righteousness 
vindicated in the eyes of all his 
; who, satisfied, in short, with the 
noe of the people of their own 
on, come under the charge of my 
: measuring themselves by them- 
id comparing themselves among 
ea, they are not wise, 
though this habit of measuring 
by ourselves, and comparing our- 
Long ourselves, be charged by the 
in Sie text, against the professors 
rt and peculiar Christianity ; it is 

universally exemplified in the 
id ministers such a deep and fatal 
CO the men of all characters who 

and establishes in their hearts so 
rinciplc of resistance agahist the 

1 doctrines of the New Testament, 
trust we shall be excused if we 
, for a time, the consideration of 
lo are within the limits of the 
ind dwell on the operation of this 
ong those who are without these 
Qd going beyond that territory of 
3n to which the words now read 
pear to restrict us, wc shall attend 
!ects of that principle in human 
hich are there adverted to, in as 
ierves to fortify the human mind 
1 entire reception of the truths and 
ures of the Gospel. 

be remarked, by way of illustra- 
the habit condemned in the text is 
ant cause of that vanity which is 
m a sense of our importance. If, 
■ measuring ourselves by our com- 
md equals in society, we brought 
into measurement with our supe- 
ight go far to humble and chastise 
^ The rustic conqueror on some 
strength or of dexterity, stands 
*levat»l among his fellow-rustics 
round him. Place him beside the re- 
irrior, who can tell of the hazards, 
chievements, and the desperations 
eat t»ttle in which he had shared 
m and the danger; and he will 
victed of the hum'dity or his own 
nces. The man who is most keen, 
le same time, most skilful in the 



busy politics of his corporation, triiunphs in 
the consciousness of that sagacity by which 
he has baffled and overpowered the devices 
of his many antagonists. But take him to 
the high theatre of Parliament, and bring 
him into fellowdiip with the man who has 
there won the mighty game of superiority, 
and he will feel abashed at the msignifi- 
cance of his own tamer and homelier pre- 
tensions. The richest individual of the 
district struts throughout his neighbour- 
hood in all the glories of a provincial emi- 
nence. Carry him to the metropolis of the 
empire, and he hides his diminished head 
under the brilliancy of rank far loftier than 
his own, and equipage more splendid than 
that by which he gathers from his sur- 
rounding tributaries, the homage of a re- 
iq)ectful admiration. The prihciple of all this 
vanity was seen by the discerning eye of 
the Apostle. It is put down for our instruc- 
tion in the text before us. And if we, instead 
of looking to our superiority above the level 
of our immediate acquaintanceship, pointed 
an eye of habitual observation to our inferi- 
ority beneath the level of those in society 
who are more dignified and more accomplish- 
ed than ourselves, — such a habit as this might 
shed a graceful hiunility over our charac- 
ters, and save us from the pangs and the 
delusions of a vanity which was not made 
for man. 

And let it not be said of those, who, in the 
more exalted walks of life, can look to few 
or to none above them, that they can derive 
no benefit from the principle of my text, be- 
cause they are placed beyond the reach of 
its application. It is true of him w^o is on 
the very pinnacle of human society, that 
standing sublimely there, he can cast a 
downward eye on all the ranks and varieties 
of the world. But, though in the act of 
looking beneath him to men, he may gather 
no salutary lesson of humility — the lesson 
should come as fofcibly upon him as upon 
any of his fellow mortals, in the act of 
looking above him to God. Instead of com- 
paring himself with the men of this world, 
let him leave Xhe world and expatiate in 
thought over the tracts of immensity, — ^let 
him survey the mighty apparatus of worlds 
scattered in such profusion over its distant 
regions ; let him bring the whole field of the 
triumphs of his ambition into measurement 
with the magnificence that is above him, 
and around him, — above all, let him rise 
through the ascending series of angels, and 
principalities, and powers, to the throne of 
the august Monarch on whom all is sus- 
pended, — and then will the lofty imagina- 
tion of his heart be cast down, and all 
vanity die within him. 

Now, if all this be obviously true of that 
vanity which is founded on a sense of our 
importance, might it not be as true of that 
complacency which is founded on a sense 
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of our worth. Should it not lead us to sus- 
pect the ground of tills complacency, and to 
fear lest a similar delusion be misleading us 
into a false estimate of our own righteous- 
ness ? When we feel a sufliciency in the 
act of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing ourselves among ourselves, 
is it not the average virtue of those around 
us that is the standard of measurement? Do 
we not at the time, form our estimate of 
human worth upon the character of man as 
it actually is, instead of formins it upon the 
high standard of that pure and exalted law 
which tells us what the character ought to 
be? Is it not thus that many are lull^ into 
security, because they are as good or better 
than their neighbours? This may do for 
earth, but the question we want to press is, 
will it do for heaven? It may carry us 
through life with a fair and equsd character 
in society, and even when we come to die, 
it may gain us an epitaph upon our tomb- 
stones. But after death comcth the judg- 
ment; and in that awful day judgment is 
laid to the line and righteousness to the 
plummet, every refuse of lies will be swept 
away, and every hiding-place of security be 
laid open. 

Under the influence of this delusion, 
thousands and tens of thousands are posting 
their infatuated way to a ruined and un- 
done eternity. The good man of society 
}ives on the applause and cordiality of his 
neighbours. He compares himself with his 
fdlow-men; and their testimony to the 
graces of his amiable, and upright, and ho- 
nourable character, falls like the music of 
paradise upon his ears. And it were also 
the earnest of paradise, if these his flatterers 
and admirers in time were to be his judges 
in the day of reckoning. But, alas ! they 
will only be his fellow-prisoners at the bar. 
The eternal Son of God will preside over 
the solemnities of that day. He will take 
the judgment upon himself, and he will 
conduct it on his own lofty standard of ex- 
amination, and not on the maxims or the 
habits of a world lying in wickedness. O 
ye deluded men ! who carry your heads so 
nigh, and look so safe and so' satisfied umid 
the smooth and equal measurements of 
society, — do you ever think how you are 
to stand the admeasurement of Christ and 
of his angels? and think you that the 
fleeting applause of mortals, sinful as your- 
selves, wiU carry an authority over the 
mind of your judge, or prescribe to him 
that solenm award which is to fix you for 
eternity? 

In the prosecution of tlie following dis- 
course, let us first attempt to expose the 
folly of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing ourselves amongst our- 
selves ; and then point out the wisSom op- 
posite to this folly, which is recommended 
in the gospel. 



I. The folly of measuring ourselves by 
ourselves is a lesson which adnuts of manv 
illustrations. The habit is so universal It 
is so strikingly exemplified, even among the 
most acknowledged outcasts from all that 
is worthy, and all that is req>ectable in 
general estimation. There is not a congre- 
gated mass of human beings, associateii in 
one common pursuit, or brought together 
by one common accident, among whom 
there is not established either some tacit or 
proclaimed morality, to the observance of 
which, or to the violation of which, there is 
awarded admiration or disgrace, by the 
voice of the society that is formed by them. 
You cannot bring two or more human 
bein^ to act in concert without some con- 
ventional principle of right and wrong 
arising out of it, which either must be prac- 
tically held in regard, or the concert is dis- 
sipate. And yet it may be altogether a 
concert of iniquity. It may be a conceft 
of villany and injustice against the larger 
interests of human society. It may be t 
banded conspiracy against the peace and 
the property of the commonwealth; and 
there may not be a member belonging to it 
who does not carry the stamp of outlawry 
upqn his person, and who is not liable, and 
rightly liable, to the penalties of an out- 
raged government, against which he is bid- 
ding, by the whole habit of his life, a daily 
and systematic defiance. And yet even 
among such a class of the species as thk 
an enlightened observer of our nature wlU 
not fail to perceive a standard of morality, 
botli recognized and acted upon by all its 
individuals, and in reference to which mo- 
rality, there actually stirs in many a bosom 
amongst them a very warm and enthusi- 
astic feeling of obligation, — and some will 
you find, who, by their devoted adherence 
to its maxims, earn among their compft* 
nious all the distinctions of honour and of 
virtue, — and others who, by falling away 
from the principles of the compact, become 
the victims of a deep and general execra- 
tion. And thus may the very same thing 
be perceived with them, that we see in the 
more general society of mankind — a scale 
of character, and, corresponding to it, a scale 
of respectability, along which the memben 
of the most wicked and worthless associa- 
tion upon earth may be ranged according 
to the gradation of such virtues as are there 
held in demand, and in reverence ; and thof 
there will be a feeling of complacency, wi 
a distribution of applause, and a conscioiii 
superiority of moral and personal attain 
ment, and all tliis groimded on the habit ol 
measuring themselves by themselves, an< 
comparing themselves amongst themselvtf 

The first case of such an exhibition whid 
wo oflTer to your notice, comes so aptly il 
for the purpose of illustration, that homel} 
and familiar as it is, we cannot resist tb 
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of it We anode to the case 
. These men, ia 88 far at leaat 
I one tie of allegianoe, mar be 
I completely broken loose from 
lent of their country. They 
themselves into a plot against 
of the public revenue, and it 
orally said of them, that they 
Dg whatever of the criminality 
nwing. On this point there 
anting the sympatny of any 
iciple between the adndnistrar 
w and the transgressors of the 
t it would be altogether untrue 
i to experience to say of the 
ley are entire strangers to the 
rery moral obligation. They 
strong sense of obligaticm to 
There are virtues amongst 
serve to signalize certain mem- 
es amongst them which doom 
rtain other members of their 
ion. In reference to the duties 
)we to government, they may 
ery impression of them. But 
Uiose duties, on the punctual 
which depends the success, or 
itinuance, of their system of 
ley may be most keenly and 
ive. They may speak of the 

bas abandoiMd them, with 
lity of moral hatred and con- 
)f the man, again, who never 

1 from his fideUty ; of the man, 
I the notable dexterity of his 
1 the vigilance that was sent 
k and to discover him, was 

be open as day amongst the 
his own brotherhood ; of the 
ith the unprincipledness of a 
and systematic falsehood, in 
,he agents and pursuers of the 
most trusty, and the most in- 

1 reference to his fellows of 
the man who stands highest 

a in all the virtues of pigged 
^mpanionship ; — why, of such 
ese roving moimtaineers speak 
mest and heartfelt veneration; 
more is necessary, in order to 
L of chivalric splendour over 
t to be told, along with his in- 
tedness to the cause, of his 
ures, and his hair-breadth mi- 
ipe, and his inexhaustible re- 
>f the rapidity of his ever-suit- 
-shifting contrivances, and of 
] unquelled spirit of daring, 
and activity by which he has 
>ponents, and of the unfalter- 
ly which he has resisted them. 
>t, that even in the history of 
(ms traffic, there do occur such 
aracters of unrecorded hero- 
1 the men who carry it on, 
esisdves by themselves, may 
X 



never think of the iffnomiiiy. l^bef win 
enjoy the praise they have one of tnotiiBr, 
and care not for the djatant blMoe that if 
cast upon them by the public Toioe. they 
win carry in tlieir boaoniB the fwdliiig 
coDsciouanesa of worUi, and be regaled by 
the home testimony of thoae who are about 
them; and an this at ^ very time when, 
to the general eommuni^, ttuBy offer a apeo> 
tade of odioumess; all this at the very 
time, when the power and the Jnalioe oTan 
ineenaed government are moving teth npoa 
them. 

But another eaae^atin more plc t uf e aqiM L 
and, what is £ur better, atiU more iubeAijh - 
ent to the establishment of the lesMm of ma 
text, may be taken from anoChtt set of ad- 
ventnrera, hardier, and more ferocioaa, and 
more unprincipled than the ^nrmer. We 
aUude to the menof rapine; and who, rather 
than that their eehemes of rapine should be 
frustrated, liave so £ur overcome aU tiie 
scruples and an the aensibilitiea of natme^ 
that they have become men of blood. TlMy 
live as commoners upon the world; andyat 
large fh>m those restraints^ whether of fiw- 
ing or of principle, which hold in aecuri^/ 
together ue vast miJority of this world^ 
familieey they are looked^ by general ao* 
ciety with a revolting aenae of terror and 
ofodiousness. And ]^ among theee mon- 
sters of the cavern, and pr a cticed aa th^ 
are hi an the atrocities of the highway, will 
you find a virtue of thdr own, and a hig^ 
toned mondity of their own. laving as tiiey 
do, in a state of emancipation from the law 
universal, stiU there is among them a law 
isoterical, in domg homage to which, the 
hearts of these banditti actuaUy glow wtOi 
the movements of honourable principle; 
and the pa^ of their conduct is acUudly 
nuide to square with the confonnitieB A 
right and honourable practice. Extraordi- 
nary as you may think it, the very habit of 
my text is in fuU operation among these 
very men, who have wandered so far from 
aU that is deemed righteoua hi society ; and 
disowning, as Uiey &, our standard (» prin- 
ciple altogether, they have a standard among 
themselves, on which thev can adjust a scale 
of morel estimation, and apply it in every 
exercise of judgment on the character oi 
each individual who bdooga to theuL In 
reference to every deviation that is made 
by them from the general standard of right, 
there is an entire obliteration of aU their 
sensibilities,~and this is not the ground on 
which they ever think either of reproach- 
ing themselves, or of casting any unputation 
of disgrace on their compankma. But, in 
reference to their own particular standard 
of right, they are aU awake to the enormity 
of every act of transgression against it,— 
and thus it is, that measuring themselves 
by themselves^ and comparing themaelvea 
amongst themaeLvea^thiace la V^^wVAki^DaBL 
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aa Tsried a dbtrflmtkni of pnbe and of 
oUoqay as is to be met with on the jfaoe of 
anj regolar and weO-oidered oonmum- 
weahfa. And wha^ we would aid:, la the 
man among all theae pnnNding oatcaata of 
nature, on whom the law ofhia ooontry 
'wooAd inillet the moal unrelenting ven- 
geanoe? Hewholamoataignalixed Djrthe 
mondttleB of hia Older,— he who haa gained 
by fidflUtrf and ooorage, and dlaintereated 
honoor, lb ehieftainahip of eonfidenee and 
aflfeotion wnongat them,— he, the to eaaoat 
of all the deqporadoea, on whoae diaiaeter 

, perhapa the romance or generoaity and truth 
la atrimgely blended wiui the atem baihari- 
tlea of ma eallfaig,— and niio. the moat ad- 
mired ammig the memben of hia own bro- 
theihood, ia^ at the aame time^ the aureat to 
bring down upon hia perron all the ligoura 
and all the aeveritiea of the jodgmentHnat 
Lat QB now fbDow with me eye of our 
obaaiiHiou, a number of theae tranagrea- 
aon into another aoena Let ua go into the 
piaee of thehr confinement; and, m thia re- 
eeplade of many eriminala. with all their 
wiad hnea of guilt ud oi depnTity, we 
Aan pereelTe the habit of my text in lull 
and atriUng exemplification. The mur- 
derer atanda lower in the aeale of character 
than the tfaiet Hie first la woiae than the 
aeemid— and you haTe only to reverae'the 
tanna of the compariaim, that 3rou may be 
enabled to aee how the aeoond la better than 

*' the first TtraiB^ even in this repository of 
human wodhlessness, we meet with grada- 
tions of character; ixdth the worse and the 
better and the beat; with an ascending and 
a deacending scal^ which runs in conti- 
nuity, from the one who stands upon its 
pinnacle, to the one who is the deepest and 
moat determined in wickedness amongst 
them. It is utter ignorance of our nature 
to oonceiye that this moral gradation is not 
ftilly and frequently In the minds of the 
criminals themselTOi, — ^that there Is not, 
even hera the habit of each measuring 
himself with his fellow-prisonera around 
him, and of some soothed by ^e conscious- 
ness of a more untainted character, and 
rejoicing oyer it with a feeling of secret 
devation. They, in truth* know themselTes 
to be the best or their kmd,— and this know- 
ibrin^ a complacency along with it, — 
even m this mass of profligacy, there 
Is and kindles the pride of superior at- 
tainments. But there is at least one delu- 
aion from which one and all of them stand 
exempted. The very best ci them, how- 
ever much he may be regaled by the in- 
ward sense of his advent^ over others, 
knows, that in reference to the law, he is 
not on a footing of merit, but on a footiiu[ 
of criminality,— knows, that though he wiU 
be the most gently dealt with, and that on 
him the lighteet penalty will fall, yet still 
he stands to hia Judge and to his country, 




In the ntelioii of aeondenmed maleiwlof'^ 
fedfl^ how iir a po a hM r ou a it wer^ i^ on the 
plea of being Ae moat innorent of tiia 
vriiole asaemMnge^ he waa to dalm, not 
merely exennrtkm from pmiUnMOl, hal 
the reward of aomehigh and hononialia 
distinction at the haiMa of the magialntaL 
He Is ftiQy awatre of the gi^ that Ilea be- 
tween him and the admlniatnitoisof Jus- 
tice^— Is aenaOde, that though he deaovea 
to be beaten with ftwer alr$ea tiuB othan^ 
yet atili, thai hi the eye of tiia law, he de- 
aervea to be beaten ; sad that he atanda at 
aa hopdeas a diatance, aa the moat depraved 
of his feUow% from a aeotence of oomplete 
Justification. 

Let u% iaat of all^ go along with tfieaa 
malefiustora to the aeene eltiieir baniahment 
Let ua view them asthemembenof a sepa- 
rated community: and we diaU widelty 
mistake it if we tlihik, thai hi thia aettle- 
ment of New Sooth Wales. Aere la not the 
aame ahadhig of moral vanety, there 18 not 
the same gradatkm of ehancter, there la 
not the aame aeale d reputation, there la 
not the aame dlatribotlon of respect^ there la 
not the aame inide d kAier principle, and 
debasement of mrae diameM Old abtfidon- 
ed profligaeyi there la not the aame triumph 
of'conaStNM( anperkirity on the one hand, 
and the aame croodifaig aenae of unworthi- 
neaa on the other, wmdi yon find in tiie 
more decent, and virtnoni^ and ovderiy aa- 
de^ of Europe. 

Within the limits of thhi colony there ex- 
ists a tribunal of public opinkm, from which 
praise and poj^ularity, and reproach, are 
awarded in varioua piojtortionB waiODf aB 
the inhabitanta. Aim without the limitsof 
this cdony there exists another tribunal ef 
public opmion, by the voice of whidi an 
unexpected stigma of exdusion and di^giaee 
is cast upon every one of them. Tnsomnci^ 
that the same individual may by a nearer 
Judgment, be extolled as the best and the '■ 
most distingmshed of all who are around 
him,— end bv a more distant Judgment, ht ; 
may have aU the ignominy oi an outcast ; 
laia upon his person and his character He ; 
may, at one and the same time, be reaaled 
by the applause of one society, and hod ia < 
rightful execration by another aociety. Id , 
the former, he may have the defierence of a y 
positive reffard rendered to him for hii . 
virtuesL— while, from the latter, he is Justly > 
eadled oy the hateful contamination of h» , 
vices. And in him do we behold the ia- . 
structive picture of a man, who, at the bar j 
of his own neighbourhood,' stands tfai , 
highest in moral estimation,— wki& at a ^ 
higher bar, he has had a mark of mM i 
ignominy stamped upon him. 

We want not to shock the pride or thi | 
delicacy of your feeUngs. But on a qna^ ^ 
tion so high as that w your etemi^, wi \ 
want to extricate you from the powered j 
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nd bewflteiaf dflioiioiL We 
to vm vpoQ yoa dM tanoo of 
Soiptnn^ tfiat tfaii woM dU§m fiom a 
pmoB-lwwe^ only in its being a more ipa- 
tkm fwrnpintlei of Mnnew^— and tfiat tiiere 
iiapl » wider diitaooe, in p(^t of haliit 
mA atf JrtgiBent, between a eodety of con- 
fjeH^aodttie general oommunity of man- 
kind. doB fliere ie between the whole oom- 
miutf of our qieciei^ and the society of 
Ifastpuadise, from which, mider the apos- 
isBf of ow ftlkn nature^ we have been 
msaed to life in dreary alienation. We 

ntae not to tlie men of oar world the poe- 
«MiOB of many high and hooooiable ybt- 
taa; bat let ns not mget, that amongst the 
■unden of the hiriiway, we hear« too^ of ' 
iaimrfhin ftith^and dofoted firienduup^ and 
yiwrliil ge newM ity, We deny not, tint 
MB esMB amonff onr species, as mneh 
iraflk and as mndi honesty, as serve to keep 
ndety togedier: bnta measu reof the very 
■BBS prindple is necessary, in order to 
pBpstiHkteaM toaoeomplisntheend of the 
mntvifis^iteonseombinationa. We deny 
BO^ flMtncRi flomidies on the ftce of onr 
mA a moral diversity of hue sod of 
cbnelflr, and thai there are the better and 
te hSBl who have signaUied themselves 
dMe the level of its general populations 
im 80 it is in the mametor^ onngeon; 
mi as there^ so heve^ msy a positive sen- 
Imes of condemnation be the lot of the 
BOit enlted mdividuaL We deny not, 
tee are many m every neighbourhood, to 
whose character, and whMC worth, the 
eordial tribute of admiration is awarded; but 
(he very same dliing may be witnessed 
•■sngst the outcasts of every civilized tet- 
iHoty,— smd what they are. m reference to 
Iks eauDtaj firom which they have been 
oiiad. we may be, in reference to the whde 
sfGon miftOen creation. Inthesightof 
BMB we may be highly esteemed,— and we 
be an abomination in the sight of an- 
We may receive homase Arom our 
neighbours for all the virtues of 
eir.jdationship with them,— while our re- 
iBlionship with God may be utterly dis- 
srived, sod its appropriate virtues may nei- 
ther be recognized nor acted on. There 
■ay emanate from our persons a certain 
bBBBkoosnesi of moral colouring on those 
who are around us^— but when seen through 
ttie nniveml morality of God's extended 
■id all-pervading government, we may IooIl 
as hateflnl as the outcasts of felony, — and 
ivin|^ as we do. in a rebellious province, 
ttat Gw broken loose from the community 
sC Ooft loyal and obedient worshippers, 
we may, at one and Uie same time, be sur- 
wwadcd by the cordialities of an approving 
iDowsiiipL and be ftowned upon by the su- 
jndicatory of the universe. Atone 
the Bsme time, we may be regaled by 
ineenee of this vrorld's praise,, and be the 




oljects of Heavei^ most righteous eoDBcra- 
tioiL 

But is this the xesl pboe. it may be ad»d, 
tint our worid oocoptos in tlie moral nni- 
vem of God? The answer to this question 
may be obtahied either out of the historical 
informations of Scrinture^ or ottt of a snr- 
vey that may be made of the actual chaiBO- 
ler of man, and a comparison that'may be 
instituted between this charader and the 
divhie law. We can conceive nothing mors 
unifbrmand more deciidve than the testi* 
mony of the Bible, when it teDs. ns that 
however £dr some may be in the eyes of 
men, yet that all are guilty before Go^} 
tint hi his eyes none are righteous^ no nol 
one: that h& who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, duds out iniquiQr in every 
one of ns; that there is none who under> 
standeth, and none who seeketh after God ; 
that however mudi we may compare oup- 
selves amongst onrselvei^ and found a com- 
placency upon the ezereis^ yet tint we 
nave altogether aone out of the way | that 
however distincuy we may retahi, even in 
the midst of this great moral rebeUion. onr 
rdative snpeiiori&es over each other, there 
is a wide mid a general departure of flie 
qiecies from God ; that one and all erf ns 
invedeefily rev«dtedagahisthim: that the 
tamt of a most hi vetsnte sphritual d i s eas e 
has overspread all the individuals of all the 
families upon earth $ insomucbi, that the 
heart of man is deceitfbl above all thhugs 
and desperately wicked, and the hnagina- 
tions of nis thoughts are only evil, and that 
continually. 

The fall of Adam is represented, in the 
BiU& ss that terribly decisive event, on 
which took place this deep and fatal un- 
hingement of the moral constitution of our 
roecies. From this period the mahidy has 
descended, and the iriKde history m our 
world gives evidence to its state of banish- 
ment from the Joys and the communicar* 
tions of paradise. Before the entrance of 
sin did God and man wdXk in sweet com* 
panlonship together, and saw each other 
fece to face in the security of a garden. A 
little further down in the history, we meet 
witii another of God's recorded manifesta- 
tions. We read of his descent in thunder 
upon mount SinaL O what a change firom 
the firee and fearless faiteroourse of Eden! 
God. though surrounded by a people whom 
he had himself selected, here sits, if we 
may use the expression, on a throne of 
awnil and distant ceremony ; and the Ifi^ 
uig of his mighty voice scattered dismay 
among the tiiousands of Israel When he 
loolLod now on the children of men, he 
looked on them with an altered counte- 
nance. The ^ys were, when they talked 
together in the lovely scenes of paradise as 
one talketh with a friend. But, on the top 
of Sinai, he wraps himself in fSUnrcA^voAk 
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orden to set bounds about the mount, lest 
the people should draw near, and God 
should break forth upon them. 

But we have an evidence to our state of 
banishment from God, which is nearer 
home. We have it m our own hearts. The 
habitual attitude of the inner man is not an 
attitude of subordination to God. The feel- 
ing of allegiance to him is practically and 
almost constantly away from us. All that 
can give value to our obedience, in the sight 
of an enlightened Spirit who looks to mo- 
tive^ and sentiment, and principle, has con- 
stitutionally no place, and no residence in 
our characters. We are engrossed by other 
anxieties than anxiety to do the will, and 
to promote the honoun of him who formed 
us. We are animated by other affections 
altosether, than love to him, whose ri^ht 
hand preserves us continually. That Bemg 
by whom we are so fearfully and wonder- 
ftilly rasde ; whose upholdmg presence it 
is that keeps us in lifi^ and in movement, 
and in the exercise of all our faculties; 
^0 has placed us on the theatre of all our 
eqjojrments, and claims over his own crea- 
tures the ascendency of a most rightful au- 
thority ;— that surely is the Bemg with 
whom we have to do. And yet, when we 
take account of our thoughts and of our 
doings, how litUe of God is there ? In the 
random play and exhibition of such feelings 
as instinctively belong tons, we may gather 
around us the admiration of our fellows, — 
and so it is in a colony of exiled criminals. 
But as much wanting there, as is the he- 
ma^ of loyalty to the government of their 
native land ; so much wanting here, is the 
homage of any deference or inward regard, 
to the government of Heaven. And yet this 
is the very principle of all that obedience 
which Heaven can look upon. If it be true 
that obedience is rewardable by €rod, but 
that which has respect imto Godj then this 
must be the essential point on which hinges 
the difference between a rebel, and a loyal 
subject to the supreme Lawgiver. The re- 
quirement we Uve under is to do all things 
to his glory ; and this is the measure of 
principle and of performance that will be set 
over you, — and tell us, ye men of civil and 
relative propriet}', who, by exemplifying in 
the eye of your fellows such virtue, as may 
be exemplified by the outcasts of banish- 
ment have shed around your persons the 
tiny lustre of this world's moralities ; tell 
us how you will be able to stand such a 
severe and righteous application? The 
measure by which we compare ourselves 
with ourselves, is not the measure of the 
sanctuary. When the judge comes to take 
account of us. he will come fraught with 
the maxims of a celestial jurisprudence, and 
his question will be, not, what have you 
done at the shrine of popularity, — not, \vhat 
have you done to sustain a character 



amongst men, — not what have yoo done il 
the mere impulse of sensibilities however 
amiable, or of native principles however up- 
right, and elevated, and nianly,— but what 
have you done unto me? how much of 
God, and of God's will, was there in the 
principle of your doing^s? Hiis ia the hea- 
venly measure, and it will set aside aU ywu 
earthly measures and comparison& It will 
sweep away all these refuges of lies. The 
man whose accomplishments of character, 
however lively, were all social, and worldly, 
and relative, will hang his head in ccmfu- 
sion when ihe utter wickedness of his pre- 
tensions is thus laid open, — when the God 
who gave him every breath, endowed him 
with every faculty, enquires after his share 
of ifeveren<^ and admowledgment,— when 
he tells him from the judgment-seat. I was 
the Being with whom you had to oo, and 

ret in the vast multiplicity of your doings, 
was seldom or never thought o^ — when 
he convicts him of habitual forgetfulneas 
of God, and setting aside all the paltry 
measurements which men apply in their 
estimates of one another, he brings the high 
standard of Heaven's law, and Heaven's al- 
le^ance to brar upon them. 

It must be quite palpable to any man who 
has seen much of life, and still more if he 
has traveUed extensivdy, and witnessed the 
varied complexions of morality that obtain 
in distant societies, — it must be quite ob- 
vious to such a man, how readily the moral 
feeling, in each of Uiem, accommodates itself 
to the general state of practice and observap 
tion, — ^that the practices of one country, for 
which there is a most oemplacent tolera- 
tion, would be shuddered at as so many 
atrocities in another country, — that in every 
given neighbourhood, the sense of right 
and of wrong, becomes just as fine or ai 
obtuse as to square with its average purity, 
and its average humanity, and its average 
uprightness, — that what would revolt the 
public feeling of a retired parish in Scot' 
land as gross licentiousness or outrageous 
cruelty, might attach no disgrace whatever 
to a residenter in some colonial settlement, 
—that, nevertheless, in the more corrupt 
and degraded of the two communites, there 
is a scale of differences, a range of charac- 
ter, along which are placed the compara- 
tive stations of the disreputable, and the 
passible, and the respectable, and the super- 
excellent; and yet it is a very possible 
thing, that if a man in the last of tliese 
stations were to import all his habits and 
all his profligacies into his native land, 
superexcellent as he may be abroad, at 
home he would be banished from the seoe' 
ral association of virtuous and well-ordend 
families. Now, all we ask of yon is^ to 
transfer this consideration to tne matter 
before us, — to think hqw possible a thini 
it is, tliat the moral principle of the worio 
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% nty have nink to a peaoeafale 
noving loquiescenoe^ in the existing 
I of me world «t krge^— that the 
f which ia inspired by the habit of 
iof oonelTee by ounelvesi and oom- 
onndvee amongst ourselves, may 
e be a ddnsion altogetheri-— that the 
St member of society upon earth, 
utteriy unfit for the society of hea- 
lat the morality which is current 
ry depend upon totally another set 
sipka ih>m the morsuty iHiich Ib 
be indispensable there ^--and when 



we gather these principles from the book of 
God'srevelatlon,— wh«i we aietiM that Ae 
law of the two great commandments Is^ to 
lovethe Lord our God with all oar streng th , 
and hearty and mind, and to bear the same 
lofe to our neighbonr thai we do to our- 
sdves,— 4he argument advances from a con- 
Jeetore to a certainty, that every inhabitant 
of earth when brought to the bar of Heaven^ 
Judicature, is altogether wanthig; and that 
milessBomegreatmoralrenovatioatakaeflbet 
upon him, he can never be admitted within 
I the limits of the empire of rij^iteoosness. 



SERMON VIIL 
Chriti ike mt^bm of God. 

''Chrirt the Wkdom of God.**--! CMtO&Mt L ai 



annot but remark of the Bible, lidw 
ly and how decisively it announces 
all its descriptions of the state and 
ir <tf man,— now, without offering 
la tlie matter, it brings before us the 
of our alienation, how it represents 
altogether broken off from our aUe- 
o GkM,— and how it fears not, in the 
hoee undoubted diversities of cha- 
vhich exist in the world, to assert 
i^ole world, that it is guilty before 
Old if we would only seize on what 
called the elementary principle of 
f we would only take it along with 
. guilt, in reference to God, must 
in the defection of our regard and 
srence from him, — if we vmM only 
IT eyes to the undoubted fact, Uiat 
ay be such an utter defection, and 
re may be many an amiable, and 
graceful exhibition, both of feeling 
induct, in reference to those who 
ind us, — ^then should we recognize, 
tatements of the Bible, a vieorous, 
Qg, and intelligent view of human 
-an unfaltering announcement 'of 
Kt nature essentially is, under all the 
Lities which serve to disguise it, — 
h an insight, in fact, into the secre- 
rar inner man, as if carried home 
Spirit, whose office it is to apply the 
ith power into the conscience, is 
of itself to stamp upon this book, 
ience of the Divinity which in- 

• 

is easier far to put an end to the 
se of the understanding, than to 
le fears, or to make the lieart soft 
ler, under a sense of its guiltiness, or 
ipC the inquiry,~if all those secu- 
ithin the entrenchment of which I 
talLC my quiet and complacent re- 



pose^ an thus driven hi, where in the whole 
eompftw of nature or revdatkm em any 
eflbcbal security ha foundl ' It may be 
easy to find our way amongst all the oon- 
plfluonal varietiea of our nature, to its ra- 
dical and pervading ungodliness; and thus, 
to carry the aoquiesoence of the judgment 
in some extended demonstration alxMJt the 
utter sinfhlness of the species. But it is not- 
fK> easy to point this demonstration towards 
the bosom of any individual,--4o gather it 
up, as it were, from its state of difihsion 
over the whole field of humanity, and send 
it with all its energies concentered to a 
singte heart, in the form of a sharp, and 
humUing, and terrifying convictkm,--4o 
make it enter the consbience of some one 
listener, like an arrow stickme fast,— or, 
when the appalling picture of a whole world 
Ijring in wickedness, is thus presmted to the 
understanding of a general audience, to make 
each of that audience mourn apart over his 
own wickedness ; Just as when, on the day 
of judgment, though all that is visible be 
shakmg, and dissdvin^,. and giving way, 
each despairing eye-witness wall mourn 
apart over the recollection of his own guilt, 
over the prospect of his own ruef\]l and 
undone eternity. And yet, if this be not 
done, nothing is done. The lesson of the 
text has come to you in word only and not 
in power. To look to the truth in its gene- 
rahty, is one thing; to look to your own 
separate concern in it, is another. What we 
want is that each of you shall turn his eye 
homewards ; that each shall purify his own 
heart from the influence of a delusion which 
we pronounce to be ruinous; that each 
shall beware of leaning a satisfaction, or a 
triumph, on the comparison of himself with 
corrupt and exiled men, whom sin has de- 
graded into outcasts from the presence of 
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God, and the Joys of paradiBo; that each of 
you shall look to the measure of God's law, 
ao that when the commandment comes upon 
you, in the sense of its exceeding broad- 
, ness, a sense of your sin, and of your death 
in sin, may come along with it ^ Without 
the commandment I was aliye," says the 
Apostle; "but when the commandment 
came, sin ze?ived, and I died." Be assured, 
that if the utterance of such truth in your 
hearing, impress no personal earnestness, 
and lead to no personal measures, and be 
followed up bjr no personal moyements, 
then to you it is as a sounding brass and as 
a tinkUnff cymbaL The preacher has been 
beating the air. That great Agent, whose 
revealed ofiice' it is to convince of sin, has 
refused to go along with him. Another in- 
fluence altogether, than that which is salu- 
tary and saving, has been sent into your 
bosom ; and the glow of the truth universal 
has deafened or intercepted the application of 
the truth personal, and of the trutn particular. 

Tbisk»ds us to the second thing proposed 
inonr last discourse, under which we shall at- 
tempt to ezpMn the wisdom opposite to that 
iblly of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing oursdyes among ourselves, 
which we have already attempted to expose. 

The first step is to give up all satisfac- 
tion with jTouraelves, on the bare ground, 
that your conduct comes up to the measure 
of human character, and human reputation 
loround you. This consideration may be 
of importance to your place in society; but, 
as to your place m the favour of God, it is 
utterly insi^ficant The moral differences 
which obtain in a community of exiles, are 
all quite consistent with the entire oblitera- 
tion amonffst them, of the allegiance that 
is due to the government of their native 
land. And the morcd differences which 
obtain in the world, may, in every way, 
be as consistent with the fact, that one and 
all of us, in our state of nature, are alienated 
from God by wicked works. And, in like 
manner, as convicts may be all alive to a 
sense of their reciprocal obligations, while 
dead, in feeling and in principle, to the su- 
preme obligation under which they lie to 
the sovereign, — so may we, in reference to 
our fellow-men, have a sense of rectitude, 
and honour, and compassion, while, in re- 
ference to God, we may labour under the 
entire extinction of every moral sensibili- 
ty, — so that the virtues which signalize us, 
may, in the language of some of our old 
divines, be neither more nor less than 
splendid sins. With the possession of these 
virtues, we may not merely be incurring 
every day the guilt of trespassing and sin- 
ning against our Maker in heaven; butde- 
voia as we are of all apprehension of the 
enormity of this, we may strikingly realize 
the assertion of the Bible, that we are dead 
in trespas5irs and sins. And we pass our 



tune in all the tranquillity of death. Wi 
say peace, when there is no peace. Thoii|ib 
in a state of disruption from God, we lin 
as securely and as inconsideratdy aa U 
there were no question and no controvcng 
betwixt us. About this whole matter, then 
is within us a spirit of heaviness wad o( 
deep slumber. We lie last asleep on tb 
brink of an unprovided eternity, — and, ij 
possible to awaken you, let us urge you ti 
compare, not your own conduct with tha 
of acquaintances and neighbours, but ti 
compare your own finding of the ungodli 
ness ^at is in your heart with the doctrin 
of God's word about it, — to bring down tb 
loftiness of your spirit to its humbling de 
clarations — ^to receive it as a £ufhful sayinf 
that man is lost by nature, and that miles 
there be some mighty transition, in his hii 
tory, from a state of nature to a state ol 
salvation, the wrath of God abideth on hin 

The next inquiry comes to be. What i 
this transition? Tell me the step I shonli 
take, and I will take it It is not enougli 
then, that you exalt upon your own persoi 
the decree of those virtues, by which ya 
have itemed a credit and a distinctia 
among men. It is not enough, that yo 
throw a brighter and a lovdier hue on 
your social accomplishments. It is nc 
enougbu tiiat yoa multiply the offerings o 
your charity, or observe a more rigid com 
pliance, than heretofore, with all the reqoi 
sitions of justice. All this you may dc 
and yet the gmt point, on which yon 
controversy with God essentially hinge 
may not be so much as entered upon. A 
this you may do, and yet obtain no neare 
approximation to Him who sitteth on th 
throne, than the outlaws of an offende 
government for their fidelities to each othei 

To the eye of man you may be fairer tha 
before,and m civil estimation be greatly mor 
righteous than before, — and yet, with the ub 
quelled spirit of impiety within you, and a 
habitual an indifference as ever to all the sot 
ordinating claims of the divine will over yon 
heart and your conduct, you may stand i 
as wide a distance from God as before. An 
besides, how are we to dispose of the whoi 
ffuilt of your past iniquities? Whether, i 
it the malefactor or the Lawgiver who is in 
arbitrate this question? God may remi 
our sins, but it is for him to proclaim diii 
God may pass them over ; but it is for bin 
to issue the deed of amnesty. God ma] 
have found out a way whereby, in consifl 
tency with his own character, and with tlv 
stability of his august government, he ma] 
take sinners into reconciliation ; but it is fo 
him both to devise and to publish this wav 
— and we must just do what convicts oc 
when they obtain a mitigation or a cancel 
ment of the legal sentence under whid 
they lie, — we must passively accept of i| 
on the terms of the deed,— we must loo; 
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vu^uil is imi6d by thi6 Bovcfcign, 
In the boon or fulfil the oondiikma, 
I kiithaB presented to us. Theques- 
b etw een ne and God ; i^d in the ad- 
nt of this question, we must look 
to the expression of his will, and feel 
is with hun, and with his authority, 
e hate ezdusivdy to do. In one 
ire must wait his own revelation, and 
nm his own mouth how it is that he 
have us to come ni|^ unto him. 
IS go then to the record. ^ No man 
. imto the Father but through the 
^ Tliere is no other name given un- 
(veo, but the name of Jesus^ whereby 
be saved." *' Without the dieddinff 
d there is no remission of sin f and 
lath set forth Christ to be a propitia- 
vogfh ftith in his blood." '^He was 
bred to bear the sins of many," — and 
le sin lor us, though he knew no sin. 
t might be made the righteousness or 
him." "God is in Chnst reconciling 
rid unto himself and not imputing 
em their trespasses." "Justified by 
re have peace with God through 
Jurist our iiord ;"— " and we become 
dren (rf God. throush the iaith that is 
It Jesus." Weare^reccmciledtoGod 
death of his Son,"— " and by his 
loe axe many made righteous,"— and 
i in abounoed, grace did much more 
." These verses sound foolishness 
f ; but the cross of Christ is foolish- 
those that perish. They appear to 
ivested with all the mystenonsness 
xk and hidden saying ; but if this 
be hid, it is hid to them which are 
hey have eyes that they cannot see 
idrous things contained in this book 
}n communication; but th^ have 
irhich believe not, because they are 
by the ^od of this world, lest the 
the glonous Gospel of Christ, who 
nage of God, should shine into them, 
here we cannot but msist on the utter 
sness of their circumstances, who 
eee overtures of reconciliation, but 
t listen to them. Theirs isjust the case 
is turning their back on a deed of 
nd of amnesty. We are quite confi- 
stating it to Uie stubborn experience 
in nature, that all who reject Christ, 
dfisred in the Gospel, persist in that 
ungodliness of character on which 
demnation of our world mainly and 
lily rests. And as they thus refuse 
I meur security on the foundation of 
fits,— what, we would ask, is the 
baadation on which they build it? 
ikey think seriously of the matter, 
any concern about a foundation on 
tti^ might rest their confidence be- 
od, they conceive it to lie in such 
I, sad such humanities, and such 
Bi^ as make them even with the 
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wgrld. or as cisfate tliem to a eeilauB de* 
fi[ree aJbove the level of tl^e world^i popula- 
tion. These are the materials of the found* 
ation on which they build. It Is upon the 
possession of vutues wliidi in truth have 
not God for their object, that tfa^ propose 
to support hi the presence of God the atti- 
tude of fearlessness. It is imoii the testi- 
mony of follow rebels that they brave the 
Judffmeiit of the Being v^ lias praiomieed 
of them all, tliai they have deefHy nyolted 
affahist hkn. And all this in flie iioe of 
God's high prerogative^ to make and to pd»* 
lish his own overtures. AUthisineoiilMnl 
of that Ifediator whom he has appoiiilM. 
All this in resistance to the authsBue deed 
of grade and of forgiveness^ which has been 
sent toonrwoild, and firom which we gather 
the iUl assurance of God^ willingneflito be 
reconciled ; but. at the steie time, are e^ 
presslY bound oown to that particiilar wajr 
m which he has chosen to dispense nomh 
ciliation. Who does not see, that, in thns 
circumstances, the guUt of shi is feaxnuy 
aggravated on the jiart of shinens liy tfiSr 
rejection of the Gospel? Wlio does net 
see^ that thus to refiise the grant of everiast^ 
ing life m the terms of the gran^ is Just W 
set an irretrievaUe seal upon their own con- 
demnation? Who does not see, that in the 
act of dedinmff to take the shelter which is 
hdd out to mem. they vainly imagine^ 
that God will let down nis approbation %L 
such peribrmances as are utterly devoid eT 
any spirit of devout or dutiful afieffiance to 
the liiwgiver ? This is, in fact, a deliberate 
p sting of themselves^ and that more firmly 
and more obstinately than ever, on the 
ffround of their rebellion— and let us no 
kmger wonder, then, at the terms of that 
alternative of which we read so often in the 
Bible. We there read, that if we believe, we 
shall be saved ; but we also readjhat ir we 
believe not, we ahallbedamned. Wearethere 
told of the ffreat salvation ; but how diall 
we escape iTwenefllect it? Wearethere 
mvited to lay hold of the Gospel, as the 
savour of lira unto life: but, if we refhse 
the invitation, it shall be to us the savour 
of death unto death. The gospel is there 
freely proclaimed to us, for our acceptance; 
but u we will notobey the Gospel, we diall be 
punished with eveilasting destruction from 
the presence of the Saviour's power. We are 
asked to kiss the Son whileheisin the wayj 
but if we do not, the alternative ia that he wul 
be anffry,and that his wrath will bum acminst 
us. lie is revealed to us a sure rock, <m 
which if weleanweshallnotbeconfounded; 
but if we shift our dependence away from it, 
it will fall upon us and grind us to powder. 
And this alternative, so fiar from a matter 
to be wondered at, appears resolvable into 
a principle that might be easily compre- 
hended. God is the party sinned against: 
and if he have the will to be reconcited^ii 
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if Murely fi»r him to praoEilia tfie wiy of 
it: and this he hu actually done in the le- 
Telationof the New TeMmeot: and whether 
he ^W9 a reanft inr the way or not, certain 
it if that in ovdor to sive it aoocmipliah- 
ment, he seal hie eternal Son hito our worid $ 
sad this deBcent was accompanied with 
sifdli circamstances of hnmiliatioo, and ccm- 
wt, and deep soilbring, that heaven looked 
on with astonishment, and earth was bid- 
den to R^jdce, beeanse of her great salTa- 
tion. It ii enough lor 128 to know that Ckid 
tevkhed on tills plan the riches of a wisdom 
tiliaft is unsearchable; that, in the hearing 
of sinM men, he lias proclaimed its import- 
ance and hs eiBcaey; that every Gospel 
messenger Mthimseu charged with tidings 
mepnant of Joy, and of mi^ity ddrrerance 
fetaeworid. And we ask you just to con- 
ceive^ in these circumstances, what eflbct 
ft ahonld have on the mind oi the insulted 
floffereifln, if the world, instead of re^Mmd- 
iag^ wim grateful and delighted welcome, to 
ftp fnowige. shall either nauseate its terms. 
OTi JMBng mjfliem no signiilcanc|^ shall 
tan witti indUference sway firom it? Are 
we at an to wonder If the fins, very wroth 
wHh the men of such a worid shall at lenffth 
send his armies to destivr it? Dojrouthink 
itlikelythai the same God, who after we 
had broken his commandment, was wilUng 
to pass by ditr transgresskms, win be equaUy 
wining to pass them by after we have thus 
deqpised the proclamation of his mercy; 
after his forbearance and his kmgHniflering 
have been rensted; and that scheme of par- 
don, with the weight and the ma^tude of 
which angels appear to labour m amaze- 
ment, isceceived by the veiy men for whom 
it was devMed, as a thing of no estimation ? 
Surely, if there had been justice in the sim- 

Jiie and immediate punishment of sin — ^this 
ustice will be discnarged in stiU brighter 
manifestation on him, who, in the face of 
such an embassy, holds out in bis determi- 
nation to brave it. And, if it be a righteous 
thing in God to avenge every violation of 
his Taw, how clearly and how irresistiUy 
righteous wiU it appear, when, on the great 
day of his wrath, ne takeCh vengeance on 
those who have added to the vidation of 
his law, the rejection of the Gospel ! 

But what is more than this— God hath 
condescended to make known to us a rea- 
son, for that peculiar way of reconciliation, 
whidi he ham set before ua. It is, that he 
might be just while the justifier of those 
who believe in Jesus. In the dispensation 
of his mercy, he had to provide for the dig- 
nity of his throne.- He had to guard the 
stability of his truth and of his righteous- 
ness. He had to pour the lustre ca a high 
and awful vindication, over the attriboles 
of a nature that is holy and unchangeable. 
He had to make peace on earth and good 
win to men meet, and be at one with ^ory 



to God hi the Us^MBl ; and ftir Ail miMI 
did the eternal wn poor out his sou anifr 
faring for sin, and ny hia obedjence 
death, bring in an everlastiwgiisbieoomefc 
It is through the diamid « tola gresi m- 
piation that the guih of every boiever ii 
washed away: rad it is tiunoagh ikm !» 
poted merits of him withwhrntiteVste 
was vreU pleased, that every believer is i^ 
mittfil tft tiift nfwsfflf tFf a iwi fiw!t flbfldJBMK 
Conceive any man of this wmld to Rfm 
the oflers of lewaud and forgiveiiess in All 
way,and to look for them te another. Oo»^ 
ceive him to chaUenge the dfarect appnte 
ticm of his Judffe^ on the measore of Hi 
own vTorth, and bis own p erfo n nan csi^ mt 
to put away fiomhun that riyfateonsnBSiit 
Caurist, inthemeaanreofwliicbtiieieiiitf 
short oommg. Is he not, by this attltai^ 
holding out against God, and that tao^oa ft 
question in wnidi tiie Justice of God smk 
committed against hhoi? IsnetthspMi 
sinner of a day entering into a ftaxM 



troversy, with an the plans^ and aU tibs poi 
fections of the Eternal? Mkftt not gi 
conceive every attribute of vie DiviHl|t| 
Hjatherin^ into a iWmn of deeper indipn^ 
tion agamst the daringness of him, vfeli 
thus demands the ihvonr of Ae Ahni|MK 
on some |dea of his own, and resohMl! 
dedines it on that only plea, UBder wfaUt 
the acceptance of the smsflr can be m hi^ 
mony with the glories of God's holy ml 
inviolaUe character? Snrdy, if we iMS 
fallen diort of die obedience of his lsw,«l 
so short as to have renounced altogete 
that godliness which imparts to obedienei 
its spuritual and substantial quaUty,— thtt 
do we aggravate the enormity of our il^ 
by buildSi^ our hope before God on afosa* 
dation of sin? To sin is to defy God: M 
the very presumption that he win flili 
comphioeiicy upon it, invidves in it anoUMi^ 
and a stiU more ddiberate attadL upon HI 
p[ovemment; and aU its sanctions^ and il 
its severities, are let looee upon us in gretfff 
force and abundance than bdfore^ if wi 
either rest upon our own virtue, or mix if 
this poUuted ingredient with the r||^iteoi^ 
ness of Christ, and refuse our siog^enliiib 
and undivided reliance on him who doM 
has magnified the law and made k henov- 
aUe. 

But sudi, if we maybe anowed the mn^ 
sion, is the constitution of Uie Gospel of JeMI 
Christ, that, in proportion to the terrorwhitk 
it holds out to those who neglect it, is thi 
security that it provides to idl who flee fV 
refuge to the hope which is set before tiiea* 
Paul understood this well, when, though ki 
profited over many of his equals in hisoM 
nation,— when, though had he musswrf 
himsdf by th^ he miflht have gateii 
from the comparison a feeding of jwoiid 9t 
perioritv,— wnen, though in aU that 
counted righteous among his 
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(pjiliwij hinmlf in general iestiittitlOBy— 
rtil lie wiUingly wawmced a dependence 
jpon an, that he mifht win GJirist, and be 
BOid in him, not havinff hk own righ- 
MNHoeai^ which was of tbe law, bat uat 
Utteonaneai which is through the liiitl^ of 
Srist, even the ri^teousness whidbi is of 
lad by fiuth. He fdt the force of the al- 
■native^ between the former and the latter 
if^ilBOuaneas. He knew that ihe one ad- 
Vtladof nometsorement wiih the other; 
sd that whatever appearance of worth it 
ad in the eyes of men. when broii|fht to 
mr fidative and earthly standaidyit was 
idueed to nothing, and worse than nothinff, 
rbeo bnmght to the standard of Heay^s 
oly and nnalterible law. Jesus Christ hap 
I our nature ftdUQled this law; and it is ni 
le lifhteousneas which he thus wrought, 
Mi we are invited to stand before God. 
liqn do not then take in a fuU impression 
f Gospel security, if you only bdieve that 
kidisniercifuLand has forgiven you. You 
m caQed farther to believe, that God is 
j^rteon ab and has justified you. You have 
wvnnt to put on the nghteousneoi of 
Met nan tobe and a diacten^ and to go 
» Oie thinne of graoe with the petition of 
ook npon me in the face of him vrtio hath 
Mled an ri^teoQlHiesB. You are f umLdied 
lidi such a measure of righteousness as 
led tan accept, without letting down a 
attribate which belongs to him. The 
and the justice, and the holiness, 
stand in sudi threatening array 
laiost the turner who is out of Christ, 
ow form into a shieki- and a hiding-plaoe 
iDond him. And while he who trusts in 
le general mercy of God does so at the 
ipense of his whde character, he who 
rusts in the mercy of God, which hath ap* 
eared unto all men through the Saviour, 
■m in'that act of confidence an homage 
n every perfection of the Divmity, and has 
may perfection of the Divinity upon his 
idc Andthus it is, that under the economy 
i redemption, we now read,not merely of 
Sod being merciful, but of God being iust 
mi fhWiml in forgiving our sins, and in 
us from all our unrighteousness, 
neh for what may l^ called the 
rri^teottenefff with which every 
is mvested by having the merits of 
Christ iminited to him through faith. But 
Hi laith is something more than a name, 
k tdLcs up a positive residence in the mind 
■a principle. It has locality and opera- 
Im tiujre^ apd has either no existence at 
1^ or by its purifjring and reforming in- 
wooe on the holder of it, does it invest 
im ate with a personal righteousness. 

Rev, to apidy the conception of 01^ text 
It Hdi penonai righteousness, the first thing 
■iiiroBld say itf it is, that it admits of no 
naaanranent wliatev^ with the social 
ImAL orflia monl vurtue, or any other of 
^irr' Y 




the personal ■ceompliduaBents el chander 
vdiich may bekng to then who have iaot 
the fkith of the GospeL faith accepts of 
the dEexed reconciliatkin md moves away 
fWmi the alienated hem those su^Hcioos, 
and aversions, and feaia|W)iieh h^ man 
asunder from his God. We would not say, 
then, of the penonal righteousness <^ a 1)0- 
liever, that it consisted in a higher degree 
of ihat virtue which may exist hi a loi i m 
degree with him who is not a beMewt^ u 
consists in the dawn, and the puMtt es ^ and 
the perfecting of a virtue, whiofy MlBielie 
was a bdiever, had no extstenee wfaaleNr. 
It consists in the p o ss es sion of a e haim eler 
of whicKi, previous to his acceptance of 
Christ, he nad not the smaUest flsatiin of 
reality; though to the exIemal.eMueM 
may nave been some features ol vaMf^ 
Uanee. The principle of Gbristini saaMAi 
fication, which, if we were to eqiceas ft bn^ 
another name, we wouM caH defotedaem 
to God, is no more to be found in the «a- 
believing worid, than tlie pAotUe of an 
allegiance to their rif^tfiil soveralgni is^le 
be found among the outcasts of bannimMBL 
It is not by any stretching out of tlie flM»> 
sure of ^our fcwmer virtuesLthen, thst mi 
can- attam this prmciple. Tliere nee»to 
be originated within you a new vhrtne at 
together. It is not by the fostering of that 
which is dd, — ^it is by the creation of some- 



thing new^ that a man comes to have tlie 
personal righteousness of a d^Ktple of the 
New Testament It is by giving existence 
to that which formerly hil no existence. 
And let us no longer wonder, then, at the 
magnitude of the terms which are employed 
in ue Bible, to denote the change, the per- 
sonal change, which in point of cnaracter, 
and aflfection, and principle^ takes place on 
aU who become meet for the inheritanee 
of the saints. It is there called life fhmi 
Uie dead, and a new birth, and a total reno- 
vation,— all old things are said to be done 
away, and all things to become new. With 
many it is a wonder how a change of such 
totality and of such magnitude, should be 
accounted as indiroensableto the good and 
creditable man 01 society, as the sunken 
profligate. But if the one and the other 
are both dead to a sense of their Lawgiver 
in heaveuj^then both need to be made alive 
unto him. With both there must be the 
power and the realit]r of a spiritual resur- 
rection. And after this great transition has 
been made, it will be foimd that the virtues 
of the new state, and those of the old stal& 
cannot be brought to any common standard 
of measurement at all. The one distances 
the other by a wide and impaseable Inter- 
tbL There is all the difference in point of 
prtDfiple between a man of the world and 
a new creature in Christ, that there is be- 
tween him who has the Spirit of God, and 
I him who has it not,--aiid all the 
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in point of performanee, that there is be- 
tween him who is without Christ, and can 
therefore do nothing, and him who can 
do bJI things through Christ strengthening 
him. There is a new principle now, which 
formerly had no operation, even that of 
godliness, — and a new influence now, even 
Uiat of the Holy Ghost, given to the prayers 
of the believer; — and under these provi- 
sions will he attain a splendour and an en- 
ergy of character, with which, the better 
aira the best of this world can no more be 
brought into comparison, than earth will 
compare with heaven, or the passions and 
the frivolities of time, with the pure ambi- 
tion and the lofty principles of eternity. 

And let it not be said, that the transforma- 
tion of which we are now speaking, in- 
stead of being thus entire and universal, 
consists onl^ with a good man of the world 
in the additMin of one virtue, to his previous 
stock of many virtues. We admit that he 
had justice before, and humanity before, 
and oourteousness oefore, and that the god- 
liness which he had not before, is only one 
virtue. But the station which it asserts, 
among the other virtues, is a station of 
supreme authority. It no sooner takes 
its place among them, than it animates 
them all, and sulwrdinates them all. It sends 
forth among them a new and pervading 
Quality, which makes them essentially 
different from what they were before. I 
may take daily exercise from a regani to 
my health, and by so doing I may aeserve 
the character of a man of prudence ; or I 
may take daily exercise apart from this 
consideration altogether, and because it is 
the accidental wish of my parents that I 
should do so ; and thus may I deserve the 
character of a man of filial piety. The ex- 
ternal habit is the same ; but under the one 
principle, the moral character of this habit 
IS totally and essentially different from 
what it is under the other principle. Yet 
the difference here, is, most assuredly, not 
greater than is the difference between the 
justice of a good man of society, and the 
justice of a Christian disciple. In the 
former case, it is done unto others, or done 
unto himself. In the latter case, it is done 
unto God. The frame-work of his outer 
doings is animated by another spirit alto- 
gether. There is the breath of another life 
in it. The inscription of Holiness to God 
stands engraven on the action of the be- 
liever ; and if this character of holiness be 
utterly effaced from the corresponding 
action of the good man of society, then, 
surely, in character, in worth, in spiritual 
and intelligent estimation, there is the ut- 
most possible diversity between the two 
actions. So that, should the most upright 
and amiable man upon earth embrace the 
Gospel faith, and bc^me the subject of the 
Gospel regeneration,— it is true of him, too, 



that all old things are done away, and that 
all things have become new. 

Thus it is, that while none of the Christian 
virtues can be made to come into measure- 
ment with any of what may be called the 
constitutional virtues, in respect of their 
principle, because the principle of the one 
set differs from that of the other set, in kind 
as well as in degree, yet there arc certain 
corresponding virtues m each of the classes, 
which might be brought together into mea- 
surement, in respect of visible and external 
performance. And it is a high point of 
obligation with every disciple of the faiU^ 
so to sustain his part in this competition, 
as to show forth the honour of Christianity; 
to prove by his own personal history in 
the world, how much the morality of grace 
outstrips the morality of nature ; to evince 
the superior lustre and steadiness of Uie 
one, when compared with the frail, and 
fluctuating, and desultory character of the 
other; and to make it clear to the eye of 
experience, that it is only under the pecu- 
liar government of the doctrine of Christ, 
that all which is amiable in human worUi, 
becomes most lovely, and all which is justly 
held in human admiration, becomes most 
great, and lofly, and venerable. The Bible 
tells us to provide things honest in the sight 
of men, as well as of Ck)d. It tells us, that 
upon the person of every Christian, the 
features of^ excellence should stand so legi- 
bly engraven, that, as a living epistle, be 
might be seen and read of all men. It is 
true, there is much in the character of a 
genuine believer which the world cannot 
see, and cannot sympathize with. There 
is the rapture of faith, when in lively exer- 
cise. There is the ecstacy of devotion. 
There is a calm and settled serenity amid 
all the vicissitudes of life. There is the 
habit of having no confidence in the flesh, 
and of rejoicing in the Lord Jesus. There 
is a holding fast of our hope in the pro- 
mises of the Grospel. There is a cherishing 
of the Spirit of adoption. There is the 
work of a believing fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son. There is a move- 
ment of affection towards the things which 
are above. There is a building up of our- 
selves on our most holy faith. There is • 
praying in the Holy Ghost. There is a 
watching for his influence with all perse- 
verance. In a word, there is all whidi 
the Christian knows to be real, and whidi 
the world hates, and denounces as visionary, 
in the secret, but sublime and substantial 
processes of experimental religion. 

But, on the other hand, there is also 
much in the doings of an altogether Chris- 
tian of that palpable virtue which forces 
itself upon general observation ; and he is 
most grievoudy untnie to his master^ 
cause, if he do not, on this ground, so out- 
run the world, as to force from the men of 
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cnring testimony. The ere of 
tannot enter within the spiritiial 
his heart ; but let him ever re- 
st it is fostened, and that too 
md scrutinizing jealousy, on the 
visible history. It will offer no 
the mere sanctity of his com- 
)r, unless there be died over it 
ion of what is mild in domestic, 
tile in public virtui^ will it ever 
him in any other hffht, than as 
»f the most unmin^ed disgust 
ore it is, that he must entor on 
ostensible accomplishment, and 
away the palm of superiority, 
most eminent of his fellows m 
cognized virtues, that can bless 
li the condition of society; the 
ited in honour, and the most dis- 
Q Justice, and the most alert in 
, and the most unwearied in all 
8, under every discouragement 
irovocation. 

! now only time to say, that we 
gret the length of this discourse, 
recurrence of some of its argu- 
ly hearer amonjg[8t you, not in 
3 led by it, to withdraw his con- 
m the mere 
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of natnreL— 'flud if any belleffttr nmntigrt 
3roa be led by It not to deapise tiiflii aeocxn- 
idiflhments^ but to put tfaem on, al| to ani- 
mate them all witn tiie qjiirit of xeB^^ooi* 
nesB^— if anyheaier amongst youyb^flinninf 
to percdve his own nothingness m me MJAl 
of Gk)d,bepronmted toinganre^ Wherewimal 
diall I appear before him? uad not to rest 
fhmi the inquiry, tiU he flee ftom his hiding- 
p]ac& to thai everiasting lif^iteqiubeBi 
which the Savioor hath bfoo glj to ;'and if 
any believer amongst yoQ| rfi^iflydividiiig 
the word of tnifli. fuall act on tlMr^riaBipl& 
that though notnlng but the doctrine oi 
Christ cmciiled, can avail him fat aeeepC- 
ance with God, yet he is bound to adotn 
this doctrine to all things. And Imowtoff 
that one may acquiesce to the whcdie (» 
such a demonstratiofL without carrytog it 
personaUy home^ we leave off with uerin* 
gle reman, that every eonvictiotf not projfL; 
cuted, every movement of conacienoe MJ?^' 
followed upj every ray of light or of Mk' 
not turned to todivldnal appUcate'lMl 
agmvate the reduming of tnie gral wr^^ 
and that to proportion to the d^gnje m ur- 
gency which* has been tarougfat to bear uMi 
jTou, and been resisted, wm be the went 
and theJustnerK of your finals — ' 
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SERMON IX. 

The Prindpk of Line to God. 

" Keep yooneltei in the lore of God.**— Jadt SI. 



easy to give the definition of a 
1 is currently and immediately 
without one. But, should not 
onderstanding of the term super- 
3finition of it, what can we tell 
he way of explanation, but by a 
I of terms, not more simple and 
gible than itself? Can thisaffec- 
soul be made clearer to you by 
a it is already clear to you by 
consciousness? Are we to at- 
elucidation of a term, which, 
Y feeling of darlmess or of mjrs- 
lake familiar use of every day? 
ith the utmost promptituae, and 
jst as ready an ^prehension of 
ig of what you say, that I love 
nd bear a still higher regard to 
It have my chief and my best 
:ted to a third. We will not at- 
^ to search of a more luminous 
re term, for this simple affection, 
le that is commonly employed, 
ifisrent thing to throw light upon 
igs of this affection, — to pomt 
tion to the objects on which it 



rests, and finds a complacent gratification, — 
and to assign the curcumstances. which are 
either favouraUe or unfiivourabie to its ex- 
citement All this may call Ibrth an exa^ 
else of discrimination. But instead of dwell- 
ing any move on the significaney of the 
tennlove, whidi is the term of my text, let 
us forthwith talce it unto use, and be confi- 
dent that, to itself, it carries no ambiguity 
along with it 

The term love, todeed, admits of a real 
and intelligible application to inanimate ob- 
jects. There is a beauty to aights, and a 
beauty to sounds, and I may bear a posi- 
tive love to the mute and .unconflctons in- 
dividuals to which this beauty hath talsen 
up its residence. I may love a flower,' or 
a murmuring streamj or a sunny bank, or a 
humble cottage peepmg forth finom its con- 
cealment,— or to fine, a whole landscape 
may teem with such varied graces, that I 
may say of it, tiiis is the scene I most love 
to bdiold, this is the prospect over whidi 
my eye and my imagmation most Umdty 
exj^tiate. 

The term love admits of an eq^i t«a^ 
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and equally intelligible apiilication to our 
feUow-men. They, too, are the frequent 
a|id familiar objects of thia afTection, and 
they often are so, because they possess cer- 
tain accomplishments of person and of cha- 
racter, by which it is excited. I love the 
man whose every glance speaks an effusive 
cordiality towuxls those who are around 
him. I love the man whose heart and 
whose hand are ever open to the represen- 
tations of distress. I love the man who 
possesses such a softness of nature, that the 
imploring look of a brother in want, or of 
a brother in pain, disarms him of all his 
selfishness, and draws him out to some large 
and willing surrender of generosity. I love 
the man who carries on his aspect, not 
merely the expression of worth, but of 
worth maintained in the exercise of all its 
graces^ under every variety of temptation 
and discouragement ; who, in the midst of 
calumny, can act the warm and enlightened 
philanthropist ; who, when beset with many 
provocations) can weather them all in calm 
and settled endurance; who can be kind 
even to ihe unthankfd and the evil ; and 
who, if he possess the awfVd virtues of truth 
and of justice, only heightens our attach- 
ment the more, that he possesses goodness, 
and tenderness, and benignity along with 
them. 

Now, we would have you to advert to 
one capital distinction between the former 
and the latter class of objects. The inani- 
mate reflect no love upon us back again. 
They do not single out any one of their ad- 
mirers, and, by an act of preference, either 
minister to his selfish appetite for esteem, 
or minister to his selfish appetite for enjoy- 
ment, by affording to him a larger share 
than to others, of their presence, and of all 
the delights which their presence inspires. 
They remain motionless in their places, 
without will and without sensibility; and 
the homage tfiey receive, is from the dis- 
interested affection which men bear to their 
loveliness. They are loved, and that purely, 
l)ccause they are lovely. There is no mix- 
ture of selfishness in the affection that is of- 
fered to them. They do not put on a 
sweeter smile to one man than to another ; 
but all the features of that beauty in which 
they are arrayed, stand inflexibly the same 
to every beholder ; and he, without any con- 
scious mingling whatever of self-love, in 
the emotion with which he gazes at the 
charms of some external scenery, is actu- 
ated by a love towards it, which rests and 
which terminates on the objects that he is 
employed in contemplating. 

But this is not always the case when our 
fellow men are objects of this affection. I 
should love cordiality, and benevolence, and 
compassion for their own ^ahe^; but let 
your own experience tell .low far more 
sweetly and more intensely the love is felt, 



when this cordiality is turned, in mie strean 
of kindliness, towards myself; when the 
eye of friendship has singled out me, and 
looks at me with a peculiar graciousness; 
when the man of tenderness has pomted 
his way to the abode of my suffering family, 
and there shed in secrecy over them his 
liberalities, and his tears ; when he has for- 
given me the debt that I was unable to dis- 
charge ; and when, oppressed as I am, by the 
consciousness of naving injured or reviled 
him, he has nobly forgotten or overlooked 
the whole provocation, and persists in a re- 
gard that knows no abatemait, in a wdl- 
doing that is never weary 

There is an element, then, in the love 1 
bear to a fdlow man, which does not exiil 
in the love I bear to an inanimate object; 
and which may serve, perhaps, to iukeo 
the character of the affection I feel towards 
the former. We most readily concede it, 
that the love of another, on account of the 
virtues which adorn him, changes its moni 
character altogether, if it be a love to him, 
solely on account of the benefit which I de- 
rive from the exercise of these virtues. I 
should love compassion on its own account, 
as well as on the account that it is I who 
have been the object of it. I should lore 
justice on its own account, as well as on 
the account that my grievances have been 
redressed by the dispensation of it On 
looking at goodness, I should feel an affec- 
tion resting on this object, and finding there 
its full and its terminating gratification; 
and that, though I had never stood in the 
way of any one of its beneficent operations. 

How is it, then, that the special direction 
of a moral virtue in another, towards the 
object of my personal benefit, operates in 
enhancing both the sensation which it im- 
parts to my heart, and the estimate which I 
form of it ? What is the peculiar quality com- 
municated to my admiration of another's 
friendship, and another's goodness, by the 
circumstance of myself being the individual 
towards whom that friendship is cherished, 
and in favour of whom, that goodness puts 
itself forth into active exertion? At the 
sight of a benevolent man, there arises in 
my bosom an instantaneous homage of re- 
gard and of reverence; — ^but should that 
homage take a pointed direction towards 
myself,— should it realize its fruits on the 
comfort, and the security of my own pe^ 
son, — should it be employed in gladdening 
my home, and spreading enjoyment over 
my family, oppr^sed with want and pining 
in sickness, there is, you will allow, by 
these circumstances, a heightening of the 
love and the admiration that I formeily 
rendered him. And, we should like to Imow 
, what is the precise character of the addition 
that has thus been given to my regard for 
the virtue of benevolence. We should like 
to know, if it be altogether a pure and a 
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ifftfiy aMearion that has thuf eome 
aBUnment with which I now look 
saefiMtor,— or, i^ by contractiDg 
crfadfirimeM, ithaaloatthe hun 
fimnerly belonged to it, as a dw- 
afEbetion, towmli the goodnoa 
intifiea and adorns his character, 
is -one way, however, in which 
al direction of a moral Tirtue to- 
r particalar interest, may increase 
ion for it, and without changihg 
1 character of my aflbction. tt 
a nearer view of the virtue in 
It is true, that the virtue may just 
ly when exercised in bdialf of my 
', as when exercised in bdialf of 
Bnt, in the former case, I am not 
tness to the display and the evo- 
its lovdinesB. i am a limited be- 
cannot take in so ftill and so dis- 
ipression of the character of what 
, as of the character of what is 
sly beside me. It is true, that all 
nstances may be reported. BcX 
r very wdl, that a mudi livelier 
ilion is obtained of any otjecL 
sing of it, than by the hearing of 
tcM of kindness, does not bring 
irte of character so forcibly, or so 
me to my observatioiL as to re- 
sit from kindness, andf to take it 
id^ and to see its benignant mien, 
IT Its gentle and comp&cent vdce, 
nes8 the solicitude of its inquiries, 
lold its tender and honest anxiety 
sterest, and to share daily and 
the liberalities which it has he- 
wn me. When all this goes on 
ly own person, and within the 
ay own dwelling-place, it is vary 
idf is gratified, and that this dr- 
i may give rise to sensatiom^ 
altogether distinct i\ram the love 
mord worth, or to moral excel- 
[t this does not hinder, that along 
i sensations, a disinterested love 
>ral virtue of which I have been 
may, at the same time, have its 
its residence within 
e goodness more than 
count, since it has taken its spe- 
to my habitation, and that, just 
have obtained a nearer acquaint- 
it I may love it better, because 
better. My affection for it may 
Bie more intense, and more de- 
before, because its beautjr is now 
' unfolded to the eye olT my ob- 
ban before. And thu& while we 
the goodness of whicn I am the 
inates within me certain feelings 
I kind from that which is excited 
» in the general, yet it may 
he degree of this latter feelinff 
ay kindle or augment the love I 
ml virtue m itMlf ; or, in other 



word^it may Mji my aflbction for 

wortfai witfaoak«iy diange whatever in 
flie mofil eharaeter of that afiectioik 
' Now, before we proceed to consider those 
peculiar emotois which are excited withfai 
Bie, by being the hidividual, in whose fii- 
vour certain yirtoes are exercind, and which 
emotkms are, all of them. dijSereDt in kind 
flrom the alfection that I near for these vir- 
tues^— let na fortherobaehre^ that the term 
love, when applied to sentioat befaigs eoi|- 
sidered as the object of it, may denote aa 
aflbctiooydillferent mthe prindplsef its eK- 
citemen^ ftem anv that we have been yet 
considenng. My iofwe to another may lie 
in the liking I have for the moral qoaiitiea 
whidi bdong to hhn; and this^ by way of 
disttaictnesii^nMy be called the loye of nionl 
esteem or approbatioD. Or^mylovetoan- 
other may eoo^ fai Hm deobe I have for 
his hummess; and this may be caUed the 
lore of iindneBB. Tlieae two^aie oftn al« 
lied to each other in fiict^ but there is a veal 
difference in their nature. The lovtt of 
kindnewB whidi I bear to my infont child 
may have no reference to iti moral qnalitlea 
whatever. This love finds its terminpting 
j^ratificatlMi in obtaining, for the obfeet of 
It, esemption from paini or in ministering 
to its eojoyments. It is very troe^ that Ae 
sight of mat Is odious or revolting in the 
character of another, tends^ in point of foot| 
to dissipate all the love of kinrtness I mi^ 
have ever borne to hum. But it does not 
always do sgl and one instance of tiUs 
provei a real distinctiom in point of naton^ 
between the love of kindness, and the love 
of moral esteem. And the highest, and 
most affecting instance whidi can be given 
ef this distinctioiu is in the love wherewith 
God hath loved the world: is in that kind- 
ness towards us, threugh Christ Jesni^ 
which he hath made known to men in the 
Gospel ; is in that longing regard to hla 
fitdlen creatures, vrhereby he vras not will- 
ing that any should peruh, but rathor that 
all should live. There was the love of kind- 
ness standing out, in mariLcd and aeparate 
ray bosom, ^display, from the love of moral esteem ; for, 
m ever, on I alas 1 mthe degraded race of mankind, there 
was not one <)uality which could call forth 
such an affection in the breast of the God- 
head. It was, when we were hatefol to him 
in character, that in person and in hiterest 
we were the objects of his inost unbounded 
tenderness, it was. when we were enemies 
by wicked works, that God looked on with 
pity, and Stretched forth, to hia goSLty chil- 
di^ the arms of offered reconciliation. It 
waswhenwehadvirandered for in the paths 
of worthlessness and alienation, that he de- 
vised a mesBage of love, and sent his Son 
into our worl^ to seek and to save us. 

And this, by the veay, may serve to il- 
lustrate the kind of love which vre are re- 
quired to bear to our enemies. We are as* 
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quired to love them, in the flamo way in 
which God loves his enemies. A conscien- 
tious man will feel oppressed by the diffi- 
culty of such a precept, if he tnr to put it 
into obedience, by loving those who have of- 
fended,with the same feeling of complacency 
with which he loves those who have be- 
friended him. But the truth is, that the love 
of moral esteem often enters, as a principal 
ingredient, into the love of complacency; 
and we are not required, by our imitation 
of the Crodhead, to entertain any such affec- 
tion ibr the depraved and the worthless. It 
is enough, that we cherish towards them in 
our hearts the love of kindness ; and this 
will be felt a &r more practicable achieve- 
ment, than to force up the love of compla- 
cency into a bosom, revolt^ by the aspect 
of treachery, or dishonesty, or unprincipled 
selfishness. There is no possible motive to 
excite the latter affection. There may be a 
thousand to excite the former-: and we have 
only to look to the unhappy man in all his 
prospectc^ and in all his relations; we have 
cmly to pity his delusions, and to view him 
as the napless victim of a sad and ruin- 
ous infotuation ; ^e have only to carry our 
eye onwards to the agonies of that death, 
which will shortly lay hold of him, and to 
compute the horrors of that eternity, which, 
if not recovere4 from the error of his way, 
he is about to enter; we have only^ in a 
word, to put forth an exercise of faith in 
certain near and impenduig realities, the 
evidence of which is altogether resistless, in 
order to summon up such motives, and such 
considerations, as may cause the compassion 
of our nature to predominate over the re- 
sentment of our nature : and as will assure 
to a believer the victory over such urgen- 
cies of his constitution as, to the unrenewed 
heart, are utterly unconquerable. 

But to resume our argument, let it be ob- 
served that the kindness of God is one of ^e 
loveliest, and most estimable of the attri- 
butes which belong to him. It is a bright 
feature in that assemblage of excellencies, 
which enter into the character of the God- 
Iiead : and, as such, independently altogether 
of this kindness being exercised upon me, I 
should offer to it the homage of my moral 
approbation. But should I be the special 
and the signalized object of his kuidness, 
there is another sentiment towards God, be- 
side the love of moral esteem, that ought to 
be formed withui me by that circumstance, 
and which, in the business of reasoning, 
should be kept apart from it. There is the 
love of gratitude. These often go together, 
and may be felt simultaneously, towards 
the one being we are employed in contem- 
plating. But they are just as distinct, each 
from the other, as is the love of moral es- 
teem from the love of kindness. We trust 
that we have already convinced you, that 
iSkkl feels towards us, his inferiors, the love \ 



of kindness, when he cannot, ftom the na- 
ture of the object, fed for us the sUghteit 
degree of the love of moral esteem. In the 
same manner may we feel, we are not sav- 
ing towards God, but towards an eartlify 
benefactor, the love of gratitude, when, from 
the nature of the object we are employed 
in contemplating, there is much to impair 
within us the love of moral esteem, or to 
extinguish it altogether. Is it not most na- 
tural to say of the man, who has been perr 
sonally benevolent to myself, and who na% 
at the same time, disgraced himseli^ by hn 
vices, that, bad as he is, he has been at all 
times remarkably kind to me, and felt many 
a movement of mendship towards my per- 
son,' and done many a de^ of important 
service to my family, and that I, at least, 
owe hun a epratitude for all this, — ^that 1, at 
leastj should be longer than others, of dis- 
missing from my bMom the last remaindei 
of cordiality towards him. — that if, inf^ 
and poverty have followea, in the career cli 
his wickedness, and he have become an 
outcast from the attentions of other men, il 
is not for me to spurn him instantly from 
my door, — or, in the face of my particular 
recollections, to look unpitying and un- 
moved, at the wretdiedness mto which be 
has fallen. 

It is the more necessary, to distinguish 
the love of gratitude from uie love of moial 
esteem, that each of Uiese affections may 
be excited simultaneously within me, by one 
act or by one radiibition of himself, on the 

Sart of the Deity. Let me be made to un- 
erstand, that God has passed by my trans- 
gression, and generously admitted mc into 
the privileges and the rewards of obe- 
dience, — I see in this a tenderness, and a 
mercy, and a love, for his creatures, which, 
if blended at tlie same time with all that is 
high and honourable in the more august 
attributes of his nature, have the effect of 
presenting him to my mind, and of draw- 
ing out my heart in moral regard to him, 
as a most amiable and estimable object of 
contemplation. But besides this, there is a 
peculiar love of gratitude, excited by the 
consideration that I am the object of this 
benignity, — that I am one of the creatures 
to whom he has directed this peculiar re- 
gard, — that he has singled out me, and con- 
ceived a gracious purpose towards me, and 
in the execution of this purpose is lavishinc j 
upon my person, the blessings of a father^ 
care, and a father's tenderness. Both the 
love of moral esteem, and the love of grati- 
tude, may thus be in contemporaneous op- 
eration within me; and it will be seen to 
accomplish a practical, as well as a meta- 
physical purpose, to keep the one apart 
from the other, in the view of the mind, 
when love towcurds God is the topic of spec- 
ulation which engages it. 
But) iax\\wi,\cx Vx V)« ^aadfiYstood, that the 
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! of gratitude differs from the love of 
ral esteem, not merely in the cause which 
nediateKy originates it, but also in the 
act, in ivliich it finds its rest and its grati- 
tion. It is the kindness of another being 
myself^ which originates within me Uie 
t of gratitude towvds him ; and it is the 
Bv of what is monlly estimable in this 
Bg, that originates within me all the love 
moral esteem, that I entertain for him. 
ere is a real distinction of cause between 
K two afiections, and there is also between 
m a real distinction of object The love 
moral esteem finds its complacent grati- 
itioD, in the act of dwelling contempla- 
sly on that Being, by whom it is excited ; 
t as a tasteful en^usiast inhales delight 
m the act of gazing on the charms of 
ne external scenery. The pleasure he 
«ve8, emanates directly upon his mind, 
ND the forms of beauty and of loveliness^ 
lidi are around him. And if, instead of 
taste for the beauties of nature, there ex- 
i within him, a taste for the beauties of 
iiness, then will he love the Being, who 
stents to the eye of his contemplation the 
Dest assemblage of them, and his taste 
HI find its complacent gratification in 
rriling upon him, whether as an object of 
ought, or as an obgect of perception. " One 
Dg have I desired," says the Psalmist: 
nat I may dwell in the house of the Lora 
1 the days of my life, to behold the-beauty 
the Lord, and to inquire in his temple." 
1m, the love of gratitude is distinct from 
is in its c^ject It is excited b]^ the love 
kindness; and the feeling which is thus 
cited, is just a feeling of kindness back 
ain. It is kindness begetting kindness. 
tie language of this affection is, " What 
an I render unto the Lord for all his bene- 
sT He has done what is pleasing and 
vtifying to me. What shall I do to please, 
id to gratify him ? The love of gratitude 
tks for answers to this question, and finds 
i delight in acting upon them, and whether 
le answer be, — this is the will of God, even 
nir sanctification,— or, with the sacrifices 
; liberality God is well pleased^ — or, obe- 
CDoe to parents is well pleasmg in his 
^ — these all point out so many lines of 
Miduct, to which the impulse of the love 
^mtitude would carry us, and attest this 
^ BB ibe love of God, — ^that ye keep his 
■Bandments. 

jtaid, indeed, when the same Being com- 
ing in his own person, that which ought 
excite the love of moral esteem, with 
It which ought to excite the love of grati- 
le, — the two ingredients, enter with a 
ogled but harmonious concurrence, into 
i exercise of one compound affection. It 
Lrue, that the more appropriate offering 
the former is the offering of praise, — 
{t as when one looks to the beauties of j 
core, be bieaka out into a rapturous ac- 1 



knowledgment of them ; and so it may be, 
when one looks to the venerabl^^ and the 
lovely in the character of God. The more 
appropriate offering of the latter, is the offer- 
ing of^ thanksgiving, or of such services as 
are fitted to please, and to gratify a bene- 
factor. But still it may be observed, how 
each of these simple afiections tends to ex- 
press itself, by the very act which more 
characteristically marks the workings of 
the other; or, how the more appropriate 
ofibring of the first of them, may be prompt- 
ed under the impulse, and movement of 
the second of them, and conversely. For, 
if I love God because of his perfections^ 
what principle can more powerfully or more 
directly lead to the imitation of them? — 
which is the very service that he requires, 
and the very ofl^rine that he is most 
pleased with. And, if I love God because 
of his goodness to me, what is more fitted 
to prompt my every exertion, in th<r way 
of spreading the honours of his character 
and of his name among my fellows, — 
and, for this purpose, to magnify in their 
hearing the glories and the attributes of his 
nature ? It is thus that the voice of praise 
and the voice of gratitude may enter into 
one song of adoration ; and that whilst the 
Psalmis^ at one time, gives thanks to God 
at the remembrance of his holiness, he, at 
another, pours forth praise at the remem- 
brance of nis mercies. 

To have the love of gratitude towards 
God, it is essential that we know and be- 
lieve his love of kindness towards us. To 
have the love of moral esteem towards him, 
it is essential tha^ the loveliness of his char- 
acter be in the eye of ^he mind : or, in other 
words, (hat the mind keep itself in steady 
and believing contemplation of the excel- 
lencies which belong to him. The view 
that we have of God, is iust as much in Uie 
order of precedency to the affection that we 
entertain for him, as any two successive 
steps can be, in any of the processes 'of our 
mental constitution. To obtain the intro- 
duction of love into the heart, there must, 
as a preparatory circumstance, be the in- 
troduction of knowledge into the under- 
standing; or, as we can. never be said to 
know what we do not believe— ere we have 
love, we must have faith; and, accordingly, in 
the passage from which our text is extracted, 
do we perceive the one pointed to, as the 
instrument for the production of the other. 
" Keep yourselves in the love of God, build- 
ing yourselves up on your most holy faith." 

And here, it ought to be remarked, that a 
man may experience a mental process, and 
yet have no taste or no understanding for 
the explanation of it The simple truths of 
the G<^pel, may enter with acceptance into 
the mind of a peasant, and \.\vwe vjotV ^ 
the proper influences ot\ Yv\a YveaiV w\^ c^v"^- 
racter, which the Bib\c dacx\\)ea \jo ^^tax ^sA. 
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yet he may be utterly incapable of tracing 
that series of inward movements, by which 
he is carried onward from a belief in Uie 
truth, to all those moral and afiectionate re- 
gards^ which mark a genuine disciple of the 
truth. He may b^tfaeactual subject of these 
movements, though altogether unable to fol- 
low or to analyze theuL This is not pecu- 
liar to the jiragments or the feeling of 
Christianity. In the matters of ordinary 
life, a man may judge sagaciously, and feel 
correctly while ardently ;— and experience, 
in right and natural oraer, the play of his 
various fiaculties, without having it at all in 
his power, either to frame C€ to follow a true 



theory of his fiumlties. It is weU, that the 
simple preaching of the Gospel has its rigfat 
practical operation on men, who make no 
attempt wmitever, to cimiprdieDd the meti- 
physics of the operation. But, if erer 
metaphjTsics be emplojred to darken the 
freeness of the Gospel oflfer, or to dethrone 
faith from the supremacy which bekmsi to 
it, or to forbid the approaches (tf uhm 
whom God has not forbidden; then must it 
be met uppn its own ground, and the real 
character of our benerasent religion be as- 
serted, amid the attempts of those who have 
in any way obscured or ii^tured it by their 
illustrationsL 



SERMON X, 

GraUtude, noi a wrdid Affeciimi» 
** We lov« him, beouae he fint loted u."— 1 Johi iT. 19. 



Some theologians have exacted from an 
inquirer, at the very outset of his conver- 
sion, that he should carry in his heart what 
they call the disinterested love of God. 
They have set him on the most painful ef- 
forts to acquire this affection, — and that too, 
bcibre he was in circumstances in which it 
was at all possiUe to entertain it. They 
have led him to view with suspicion the 
love of fn^titude, as having in it a taint of 
selfishness. They are for having him to 
love God, and that on the single ground 
that he is lovely, without any reference to 
his own comfort or dVen to his own saiety. 
Strange dcmana which they make on a 
sentient being, that even amidst the fears 
and the images of destruction, he should 
find room in his heart for the love of com- 
placency! and equally strange demand to 
make on a sinful being, that ere he admit 
such a sense of reconciliation into his bo- 
som, as will instantly call forth a gratefnl 
regard to him who has conferred it, he 
must view God with a disinterested affec- 
tion ; that from the deep and helpless abyss 
of his depravity, he must find, unaided, his 
ascending way to the purest and the sub- 
limest emotion of moral nature ; that ere 
he is delivered from fear be must love, even 
though it be said of love, that it casteth out 
fear ; and that ere he is placed on the van- 
tage ground of the peace of the Gospel, he 
must realize on his character, one of the 
most exalted of its perfections. 

The effect of all this on many an anxious 
seeker after rest, has been most discouraging. 
With the stigma that has been affixed to the 
love of gratitude, they have been positively 
apprehensive of the inroads of this affec- 
tion, and have studiously averted the eye of 



their contemplation from the objects whieh 
are fitted to inspire it In o&er woid% 
they have hesitated to entertain the free o^ 
fers of salvation, and misinterpreted all the 
tokens of an embassy, which has prochum- 
ed peace on earth and good wiU-to men. 
They think that all which they can. poasi- 
bly gather, in the way of afrection, from 
such a contemplation, is the love of gratis 
tude ; and that ^titude is selfishness ; and 
that selfishness is not a gracious afiec^ion; 
and that ere they be surely and soundly 
converted, the love they bear to God must 
be of a totally disinterested character ; and 
thus through another medium than that of 
a free and gratuitous dispensation of kind- 
ness, do they strive, by a misunderstood 
gospel, or without the gospel altogether, to 
reach a peace and a preparation which ve 
fear, in their way of it, is to sinners utteriy 
unattainable. 

In the progress of this discourse let v 
endeavour, in the first place, to rescue the 
love of gratitude from the imputatkmi 
which have been preferred against it,— «Dd 
secondly, to assign to the love of kindoetf 
manifested to the world in the gospel, and 
to the faith by which that love is made to 
arise in the heart, the place and the pifr-. 
eminence which belong to them. 

I. The proper object of the love of gnti* 
tude, is the bemf who has exercised towtids 
me the love of kindness; and this is mon 
correct than to say, that the proper objeet 
of this affection is the being who has con- 
ferred benefits upon me. I can conceife 
another to load me with benefacUoos. and 
at the same time, to evmce that kinoneai 
towards me was not the principle whidi 
impelled hint It may be done ranctantly 
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ding of another, or it may be done 
ome interested purpose, or it may 
D parade lus generosity before tlie 
e public If it be not done firxmi 
iciple of IdndnesB to myseli^ 1 may 
[ifta^ and I may find enjojrment in 
r them ; but 1 fed no cratitode to* 
) dispenser of them. Unless I see 
ess in them, I will not be gratefiiL 
!, that, in point of fact, mtitude 
ngs from the rendering of a bene- 
lest we should confound thinm 
i diffisrent, let it be wdl obsenred, 
IS only when the benefit serves as 
ition of a kind purpose, or of a 
tion, on the part of him who hath 
L And this maybe proved, not 
y showing, that there may be no 
where there is a benefit, but also 
ng, that there may be mtitode 
ere is no material ben^ what- 
at let the naked princiirie of kind- 
)ver itself, and though it have nn- 
power, nor the opportuni^ of 
>rth with the dispensation of any 
. is striking to observe, how, upon 
existence of this aifection bemg 
. is met by a grateftd feeling, on 
i him to whom it is directed; and 
:hty augmentations may be given 
ly, to the stock of eiqoyment and 
tie mere reciprocation of kinoness 
kindness. For, to send the ezpres- 
Lis kindness into another's bosom, 
always necessary to do it on the 
f positive donation. It may be 
by a look of benevdence; and 
that by the mere feeling of cor- 
tide of happiness may be made to 
throughout all the individuals of 
bled company. Or it may be done 
' slight and passing attention, and 
that the cheap services of courte- 
nay spread such a charm over the 
leighbourhood. Or it may be done 
ry poorest member of human so- 
l thus it is, that the ready and sm- 
ige of attachment from such a man. 
n a truer felicity upon me, ana 
a livelier gratitude to him who 
rred it, than some splendid act of 
3 on the part of a superior. Or it 
one by a Christian visiter in some 
iblest of our city lanes, who^ without 
f to bestow on the children of want, 
ad among them the simple con- 
her good will, and call down upon 
n the voice of thankAilness ana of 
from all their habitations. And 
, that by good will creating good 
re and gladdening influence will 
go abroad over me fiioe of our 
d mankind will be made to know 
; and the mystery of that tie which 
I them togefter into one family, 
will reioioe in the power of tluKt 
Z 



■eerel charm whidi so heighteiMaiidao mul- 
tiplies the pleasore of all 3ie memben of it $ 
and, when tnmnorted frmn eaith to heaveoy 
they will still led. that while it la to ^ 

benefits which God hath conferred that they 
owe the p os searion and all the prtvilegeB of 
eodstenoe; itistoasenseof thefovewhidi 
pnmipted theae bensfita^ that they wiH owe 
the ecstatiediarm of their immortdity. It 
is the beaming kiDdneas of God npoo them, 
that will put their souls into the Uveliaal 
transports of gratitnde and Joy ; and k ii tiw 
redproeation of thia kittdneas on tfaa part qC 
thoM, who^ while they have Mlofwdm wMi 
the Inather, and with the Son, Yism-mBm^ 
ship also with one anothfiTy that will eanaa Um 
Joyof heaven to be iulL 

The distinctkm which we are now ad* 
vertmg toi, is something men^ than a mani 
shadowy refinement of specnlatioiii itmajr 
be realized on the moat trodd«i tad otdi- 
nary path of human ezperienee^ and k^ in 
feet, one of the most fonmiar ediibiHona of 
genuine and unaophistiealed natnieinthoaa 
ranks of aociety where refineawnt fe m- 
known. Let one man go over anygken 
district of the dty folly fiwogfat vM the 
materiel of benevoienoe; let him be the 
a^t of some mmdficent subaoriptiony and 
with nothing in his heart bot Joat aneli 
aflectiona, and sndi Jealoaaie^ and aixdi 
thoughtful anxieties about a right ind equi- 
table diviskm, aa belong to the general qibit 
of his ofltoe; let him leave some imbatantial 
deposit with each of the femiliea; aoid'then 
compute, if he can, the quantitjr of giatitede 
which he carriea away with him. It weie 
a most unkind reflection on the lower ordeam^ 
and not more unkind than untrue^ to deny 
that there win be the mingling of aome 
gratitude, alonff with the damour, and the 
en vy, ana the discontent, whkh are ever sore 
to follow m the traui of sndiaminiatratkm. 
It is not to discredit the poor, that we intro- 
duce our present observation ; but to bring 
out if possible, mto broad and lundnous ex- 
hibition, one of the finest sensibilities which 
adorns them. It ui to let yon know the 
high cast of character of which they are 
capdde; and how the glow of pleasure 
which arises in thdr bosoms^ when the eye 
of simple aflfection beams upon ttieir per- 
sons, or upon thdr liabitationa, may not have 
one wngie taint of sordidness to debase it 
And to prove this, just let another num go 
over the aame district, and in the train of 
the former visitation; ccmcdve himunbad[ed 
by any puldic institutfon, to have nothing in 
htf hana that might not be absorbed by.the 
needs of a single femily, but that utieriy 
destitute as he is of the materiel, he has a 
heart charged and overflowing with the 
whole moro^ of benevolence. Just let him 
go forth among the peojde, without one 
other recommendation than an honeat and 
undissembled good will to thems end lei 
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this good win manifest its existflnee, in any 
one of the thounnd ways, by which it may 
be authenticated ; and whether it be by the 
cordiality of his manners, or by his sjonpa- 
thy with their griefs, or by the nameless at* 
lentions and offices of civility, or by the 
higher aim of that kindness which points to 
the welfare of their immortality, and evinces 
its reality by its ready and unwearied ser- 
vices among the young, or the sick, or the 
^J^ng; just let them be satisfied of the one 
iict, that he is their friend, and that all their 
joys and all their sorrows are his own ; he 
majr be struffgling with hardship and ne- 
ccMJties as the pwyrest of them all ; but poor 
as they are, they know what is in his heart 
and well do they know how to value it ; and 
firom the voice of welcope, which meets 
him in the very humblest of their tenements ; 
and fh)m the smile of that heartfelt enjoy- 
ment, which his presence is ever sure to 
awaken, and firom the influence of ffracious- 
ness which he carries along with him into 
every housa and by which he lights up an 
honest emotion of thankftilness in the bosom 
oi every famOy, mav we gather the existr 
ence of a power, which worth alone, and 
inthout the accompaniment of wealth, can 
bestow ; a power to sweeten and subdue, 
and tranquillize, which no money can pur- 
ehase^ which no natronage can create. 

It will be reaoily acuiowledged by all, 
that the most precious object in the manage- 
ment of a town, is to establish the reign of 
happiness and contentment among those 
who live in it. And it is interesting to mark 
the operations of those, who, without advert- 
ing to the principle that I now insist upon, 
think that all is to be achieved by the beg- 
garly elements which enter into the arith- 
metic of ordinary business ; who rear their 
goodly scheme upon the basis of sums and 
computations ; and think that by an over- 
whelming dischar^^e of the maJteriel of be- 
nevolence^ they will reach an accomplish- 
ment which the morale of benevolence 
alone is equal to. We are sure that it is not 
to mortify our men of grave, and officisJ. 
and calculating experience, that we tell 
them, howj with all their strength, and all 
their sagacity, they have only given their 
money for that which is not meat, and 
their labour for that which satisfieth not 
It is to illustrate a principle of our common 
nature, so obvious, that to be recognized, it 
needs only to be spoken of. And it were 
well, if in so doing their thooghta could be 
led to the instrumentality of this principle, 
as the only way, in which they can redeem 
the failures of their by-ffone experience ; if 
they could be convinced, that the agents of 
a zealous and affectionate Christianity can 
alone do what idl the influence of municipal 
weight and municipal wisdom cannot do; 
if they coula be taught what the ministra- 
tions are, by which a pure and a respond- 



ing gratitad& may be made to eireulate 
throughout all our dwelling-places; if^ in a 
word, while they profess to serve the pooTi 
they could be led to respect the poor, to do 
homage to that flneness of moral tempm- 
ment which belongs to them, and which 
hitherto seems to have escaped, altogetheri 
the eye of civil or political supenntendence ; 
and they may rest assured, that kl them 
give as much in the shape of monificenoe 
as they inU. if they add not the love to the 
liberality of the Gospel, they will never 
soften one feature of uidundness, or chase 
away one exasperated feeling, from the 
hearts of a nefflected population. 

But, beside me degree of purity in which 
this principle may exist among the most 
destitute of our ^)eciee, it is also of import- 
ance to mark the degree of strengtn, in 
which it actually existo among the moat de- 

§ raved of our apedesL And, on ttiis subject, 
o we think that the venerable 'Howard 
has bequeathed to us a most dtr^ng and 
valuable observation. You know the his- 
tory of this man's enterprises; how his do* 
ings, and his observations, were among the 
veriest outcasts of humanity, — ^how he ds- 
scended into prison houses, and there made 
himself fitmiliar with all that could moit 
revolt or terrilV, in the exhibition of our 
fallen naturo; now: fm this purpose, he 
made the tour of Europe; but instead of 
walking in the footsteps of other travellen^ 
he toil^ his painfid and persevering way 
through these receptades of worthlessness ; 
— and, sound experimentalist as he was, did 
he treasure up the phenomena of our na- 
ture, throughout all the stages of misfor- 
tune, or depravity. We may well conoeiTe 
the scenes of moral desolation that would 
often meet his eye; and that, as he looked 
to the hard, and dauntless, and defying 
aspect of criminality before him, he would 
sicken in despair oi ever finding one rem- 
nant of a purer and better principle, by 
which he might lay hold of tbSese unhappy 
men, and convert &em into the willing and 
the consenting agenta of their own amelio- 
ration. And yet such a principle he found, 
and found it, as he tells us, after years <tf 
intercourse, as the fruit of his greater ex- 
perience, and his longer observation ; and 
gives, as the result of it, that convicts, and 
that among the most desperate of Uiem all, 
are not ungovernable, and that there is a 
way of managing even them, and that the 
way is, without relaxing, in one iota, from 
the steadiness of a calm and resolute disci- 
pline, to treat them with tenderness, and to 
show them that you have humanity ; and 
thus a principle, of itself so beautiful, that 
to expatiate upon it, gives in the eyes of 
some, an air of fantastic declamation to our 
argument, is actually deponed to, by an aged 
and most sagacious observer. It is the very 
principle of our text; and it would appear 
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thai il \mifM ft lingering hold of oar nature^ 
eyn in the last and lowest degree of human 
wicledneaB ; and that when abandoned by 
efery other principle, thia may still be de- 
tected, — that even among the most hack- 
neyed and moat hardened of malefactors 
there is still about them a softer part which 
■ will giTe way to ihe demonstrations of ten- 
derness : that this one ingredient of a fas- 
ter character is still found tosunriTethe 
disNpation of ail the others^-— that, fallen as 
a brother may be, firom the moralities which 
at one time adorned him, the manifested 
good-will of his fellow-man still carries a 
charm and an influence along with it; and 
that, therefore, there lies in this, an operar 
tion which, as no povmty can vitiate, so no 
depr vity can extinguish.* 

Now, this is the very principle which is 
btongfat into action, in the dealings of God 
with a whole world of malefactors. It 
looks as if he confided the whole cause of 
on recovery to the influence of a demon- 
ibatioo of good wilL It is truly interest- 
iag to mark, what, in the devisings of his 
snseairJiable wisdom, is the character wliich 
he has made to stand most visibly out, in 
the great scheme and history of our re- 
demption: and surely if there be one fear 
tore of prominency more visible than an- 
odier, it is the love of kindness. There 
appean to be no other possible way, by 
which a responding affection can be depo- 
sited in the heart of man. Certain it is, 
that the law of love cannot be carried to its 
ascendency over us by storm. Authority 
cannot command it Strength cannot im- 
plant it Terror cannot charm it into ex- 
istence. The threatenings of vengeance 
may stifle, or they may repel, but they 
never can woo this delicate principle of our 
nature, into a warm and confiding attach- 
ment The human heart remains shut, in 
all its receptacles, against the force of these 
various applications ; and God, who knew 
what was in man, seems to have known, 
that in his dark and guilty bosom, there was 
but one solitary hold that he had over him; 
and that to reach it, he must just put on a 
look of gFBciousness, and tell us that he has 
no pleasure in our death, and manifest to- 
wai^ us the longings of a bereaved parent, 
and even humble himself to a suppliant in 
the cause of our return, and send a Gospel 
of peaee into the world, and bid his messen- 
gers to bear throughout all its habitations, 
the tidings of his good-will to the children 
of men. This is the topic of his most 
anxious and repeated demonstration. This 
manifested good will of God to his crea- 
tures, is the band of love, and the cord 
of a man, by which he draws them. It is 

^ The operation of the same principle has, of 
laie, been etrikingly exemplified by Mra. Fry, 
aad her coadjoton, in the prison at Jiewgate. 



tnie, that fhmi the faiaeoesaible throne of 
his glory, we see no duect emanation of 
his tenderness upon us, from this face of 
the King who is invisible. But, as if to 
make up for this, he sent his Son into the 
world, and declared him to be God mani- 
fest in the flesh, and let us see, in his tears, 
and in his sympathies, and m all Uie recorder 
traits of his kmdness, and gaitlenees. and 
love, what a God we have to deal with. It 
is true, that even in love to us. he did not 
let down one attribute of trutn or of ma- 
jesty which belonged to him. But, in love 
to us, he hath laid upon his own Son the 
burden of their vindication ;— and now, that 
ever^ obstacle is done away ; now, that the 
barrier which lay across the path of ao- 
ceptance, is levelled by the power of hum 
who travailed in the greatness of lus strength 
for us ; now, that the blood of atonement 
has been shed, and that the justice of God 
has been magnified, and that our iniquities 
have been placed on the great Sacrifice, and 
so borne away that there is no more men- 
tion of them : now, that with his dignity 
entire, and his holiness untainted, the door 
of heaven may be opened, and sinners be 
called upon to enter in, — is the voice of a 
friendly and beseechmg God, lifted up with- 
out reserve, in the hearing of us all;— his 
love of kinaness is published abroad amonff 
men; — and this one mighty principle or 
attraction is brought to l^r upon a nature^ 
that might have remained sullen and un- 
moved under every other application. 

And, as God, in the measure of restori^ 
a degenerate world unto himself, hath set 
in operation the very same principle as that 
which we have attempted to illustrate, — so 
the operation hath produced the very same 
result that we have ascribed to it. As soon 
as his love of kindness is believed, so soon 
does the love of grratitude spring up in the 
heart of the believer. As soon as man gives 
up his fear and his suspicion of God, and 
discerns him to be his friend, so soon does 
he render him the homage of a willing and 
affectionate loyalty. There is not a man 
who can say, I have known and believed 
the love which God hath to us, who cannot, 
say also, I have loved God because he first 
loved me. There has not, we will venture 
to affirm, been a single example in the 
whole history of the church, of a man who 
had a real faith in the overtures of peace 
and of tenderness which are proposed hy 
the Gospel, and who did not, at the same 
time, exemplify this attribute of the Christian 
faith, that it worketh by love. 

It is thus that the faith, which recognises 
God, as God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, lies at the turning point of 
conversion. In this way, and in this way 
alone, is there an inlet of communication 
open to the heart of man, for that principle 
of love to God, which gives all its power 
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and all its character to the new obedience 
of the eospeL So soon as a man really 
knows uie truth, and no man can be said to 
know what he does not believe, will this 
truth enthrone a new afiection in his bosom, 
which will set him free from the dominion 
of all such affections as are earthly and re- 
bellioos. The whole style and spirit of his 
obedience are transformed. The man now 
walks with the vigour, and the confidence, 
and the enlargement, of one who is set at 
liberty. It looks a mysterious revolution 
in the general eye of the world. But the 
fact is, that from the moment a sinner 
closes with the overtures of the gospel, 
from that moment a new era is establishea 
in the history of his mind altogether. As 
soon as he sees what he never saw before, 
so soon does he feel what he never felt be- 
fore. Without the faith of the gospel he 
may serve God in the spirit of bondage : 
he may be driven, by the terrors of his law, 
into many outward and reluctant conformi- 
ties ; he may even, without the influence of 
these terrors, maintain a Uiousand decen- 
cies of tastes, and custom, and established 
observation. But he is still an utter stranger 
to the first and the greatest commandment 
There may be the homage of many a visi- 
ble movement with the £)dy, while, in the 
whole bent and dispcMition of the soul there 
is nothing but aversion, and distance, and 
enmity. Even the word of the gospel may 
be addressed. Sabbath after Sabbath, and 
that too, to hearers who ofier no positive 
resistance to it — ^but coming to them only 
in word, they remain as motionless and un- 
impressed as ever, and with an utter dor- 
mancy in their hearts as to any responding 
movement of gratitude. The heart, in fact, 
remains unapproachable in every other way, 
but by the gospel coming to it, not in word 
only, but in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance. Then is it, that 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts; 
and that the gospel approves itself to be his 
power, and his wisdom, to the sanctlfication 
of all who believe in it 

Now, the theologians to whom we allude, 
have set up obstacles in the way of such a 
process. They hold a language about the 
disinterested love of God, and demand this 
at the very outset of a man's conversion, in 
such a way, as may retard his entrance 
upon a life of faith, — as may have prolonged 
the darkness of many an inquirer, and have 
kept hinrin a state of despair, whom a right 
understanding of the gospel would have 
relieved of all his doubts, and all his per- 
plexities. They seem to look on the love 
of gratitinlc, as having in it a taint of selfish- 
ness. They say that to love a being, 
because l:e is my benefactor, is little bet- 
ter than to love the benefit which he has 
conferred upon me ; and that this, instead 
of any evidence of a state of grace, is tlie I 



mere effect of an appetite which belongs 
essentially and univemUy to the animal 
state of nature. They appear to have missed 
the distudction, between the love that is felt 
towards the benefit itseU^ and the love of 
gratitude that is felt towards the author of 
it; though certainly there are here two ob- 
jects of affection altogether distinct from 
each other. 

My liking for the gift is a di£ferent phase 
of mind from my liking for the giver. In 
the one exercise, I am lookmg to a diflerent 
object, and my thoughts have a different 
employment from what they have in the 
other. Had I an affection lor the gift, without 
an aflfection for the giver, then might I evince 
an unmixed selfishness of character. But I 
may have both; and my affection for the 
giver may be purely in obedience to that 
mw of reciprocity, wher^ if another likes 
me. I am disposed by that circumstance, 
ana by that alone, to like him back again. 
The gift may serve merely the purpose of 
an indication. It is the medium through 
whidh I perceive the love that another beus 
me. But it is possible for me to pmeive 
this through another medium, and, m this 
case, the rising ffratitude of my IXMom might 
look a purer and more disinterested emotion. 
But the truth is, that it retains the very same 
character, thou|[h a gift has been the occa- 
sion of its excitement, — and^ therefore, it 
ought not to have been so assimilated to the 
principle of selfishness. It ought not to 
have been so discouraged, and made the 
object of suspicion, at that moment of its 
evolution, when the returning sinner looks 
by faith to the truths and the promises of 
the gospel, and sees in them the tenderness 
of an inviting God. It ought not to have 
been so stigmatized, as a mere portion of 
his unrenewed nature ; for, m truth, it will 
heighten and grow upon him. with every 
step in the advancement of his moral re- 
novation. It will be one of the gracefuUest 
of his accomplishments in this world ; and 
so far from being extinguished in the next, 
along with the traiser and more selfish affec- 
tions of our constitution, it will pour an ani- 
mating spirit into many a song of ccstacy, 
to him who loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood. The law of love 
begetting love, will obtain in eternity. Like 
the law of reciprocal attraction in the ma- 
terial world, it will cement the immutable 
and everlasting order of that moral system, 
which is to emerge with the new heavens 
and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righ- 
teousness. The love which emanates from 
the throne of God, upon his surrounding 
family, will call back a voice of blessing, 
and thanksgiving, and glory, from all the 
members of it And the love which his 
children bear to each other, will, in like 
manner, be reflected and multiplied. All 
that is wrong in selfisnness will be there 
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But gnttadfl^ n fiur ftcmtoliig 
■led an mMneatar Jflwupwikm for pam* 
^ will be one ctttaf Ingredient in the 
00 of lis joy f one of the pomt and 
teiqolaleof thoaepfeasoieswliloh are 



he fint eomideralkm, then, npoo which 
would demte giatitoae to &e rank of a 
le, m, tluU in ite oliject, it is altomther 
net from sdfishness. It is enon^ in- 
ly to disBolTe the imagination of any 
trad diarader between selfishnen and 
itode^ that the man without selfishness, 
m to the ejre of a bdudder, as standing 
I lofty emmence of yirtna The man 
lOBt gratitode, is held, by all, to be a 
■ler« deformity. Give meaman who 
m witfi imTenons appropriation all that 
ifm to bestow,— and who hoards it, or 
s vpoo tt^ or, m any way nrjoices over 
nAaaH jone gralenil movement of his 
tt towards me,— and yon lay before me 
Mrader, not merely wdike^ but diametri- 
f oppoaite^ to the diaracter of him who 
ana the very same gift, and. peiliaps, de- 
s frsmthe nse of it, an eqnal, or a greater 
leeof e^ioyment, to the sensitive part 
ya nature^— but who^ in addition to all 
m thoofl^t, and aflbction, and the 
prindms of his nature^ ezdted by 
.. ^^ the giver; and lotto to 
love that appears in this act 
■ e n eroa ity ; and Is toodied with love 
E again ; and, under the influence of this 
Kming afiixnon, conceives the kindest 
bes^ and poors out the warmest pra3rer8, 
lbs interest of his bene&ctor, and shows 
I an the sjrmptoms of friendship, and 
Nwnda him with all its services. 
!te second consideration upon which we 
lid devale gratitude to the rank of a 
a virtue, has already been glanced at 
to it not a virtue, it would have no place 
leaveo. Did it only appertain to the un- 
ewed put of our nature, it would find 
admiltente among the saints in paradise. 
t one of the songs of the redeemed, is a 
gofgralitnde. 

knd, thirdly, by lookmg more closely to 
t aflectiea, both in its origin and in its 
tciKs, we shall perceive in it, more 
nly, all the characteristics of virtue. 
iet it be remarked, then, that an affection 
y simply exist, and yet be no evidence 
my virtue, or of any moral worth in the 
ior of it I may look on a beautiful 
■peel, and be drawn out to an invo- 
Ivy sentiment of admiration. Or, I may 
k on my infrnt child, and without one 
■t of volitimL feel a parental tendemess 
wda it. Or, I may be present at a scene 
IklresB, and without choosing or willing 
IS ao^ I may be moved to the softest com- 
ML AndL in this way, I may have a 
saetcr made upof many aflections, some 
irikidi are taslefiil, some of which are 




In ihsflMdfeii^ ^"41 
whidi are moat umM to aoetarlj 
none of whksh msiy posaess mbfi 

portion of the esseatiu dMoacter of 

They mav be Inonglitinlo exercise without 
any workmg of a aense of duty whatever. 

One of those we have specified--the histhio- 
tive affection of parents for their young, is 
exemplified in all its strength, and iiiii3 its 
tendernesBL by the inferior animals. Anid, 
therefore, if we want to know what that is 
whfeh oonstitutes the diaracter of virtue, or 
moral worth, in a human being, we must 
look to somethiujif dse, than to ihe mere 
existence of certain aflbetions, however val- 
uable they may prove to others, or whatever 
gracefulness they may shed over the c<Mn- 
plexion of him who p o se cssos them. 

Now, it would be raising a collateral hito 
a main topic, weie we to enter upon a ftdl 
explanatioQ of the matter that has now been 
suggested. And we shall therefore, bri^ 
remark, that to give the character of vhtue 
to any grace of the inner man, the will, 
acting under a aense of duty, must, in some 
way or other, have been concerned in the 
establiahment, or in the continuance of it ; 
and that to flive the same diaracter of lirtue to 
a deed of tne outer man. the win must dso 
be eoncemed. A deed is only virtoous in 
as fer as it is vdluntary ; uid it is only In 
poportion to the diare which thewUlhas 
m the performance of it, anc) the will im- 
pelling us to do, what we are persuaded 
ought to be done, that there can be awarded, 
to the deed in question, any character of 
moral estimation. 

This will explain what the circumstances 
are, under which the gratitude of a human 
being may at one time be an instinct, and 
at another time a virtue. I may enter Ae 
house of an individual who is an utter 
stranger to the habit of acting under a sense 
€f[ duty ; who is just as much the creature 
of mere impulse, as the animals beneath 
him ; and who, Uierefore^ though some of 
these impulses are more characteristic of 
his condition as a man, and most subser- 
vient to the good of his fellows, may be con- 
sidered as possessing no virtue whatever, 
in the strict and proper sense of the term. 
But he has the property of being aflected 
by external causes. And I, by some mi- 
nistration of friendship, may flash upon his 
mind such an overpcrwerin^ conviction of 
the good will that I bear him, as to aflect 
him with a sense of jnratitude even unto 
tears. The moral obli^tion of gratitude 
may not be present to his mind at all. But 
Uie emotion of gratitude comes into his 
heart unbidden, and finds its vent in ac- 
knowledgments, and blesshigs, on the per- 
son of his benefactor. "We would say, of 
such a person, that he possesses a happier 
originu constitution than another, who, in 
the same circumstances, would not V^ w^ 
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powerftilly or ao tenderly aflfected. And 
yet he may have hitherto evinced nothing 
more than the workings of a mere instinct 
which springs spontaneously within him. 
and gives its own impulse to his words and 
his performances, without a sense of duty 
bavinff any share in the matter, or without 
the will prompting the individual by any 
such consideration, as, let me do this thing 
because I ought to do it. 

Let us now conceive the moral sense to 
be admitted to its share of influence over 
this proceeding. Let it be consulted on the 
question of what ought to be felt, and what 
ought to be done, by one being, when an- 
other evinces the love of kindness towards 
him. A mere instinct may, in point of Act, 
draw out a return of love and of service 
back again. But it is the province of the 
moral sense to pronounce on the point of 
obli^tion, and we speak its universal sug- 
gestion, when we say, that the love of grati- 
tude ought to be felt, and the services of 
gratitude ought to be rendered. 

Now, to make this decision of the moral 
sense practically efiectual, and, indeed, to 
make tiie moral sense have any thing to do 
with this question at all, the feeling of grati- 
tude must, in some way or other, te de- 
l)endent either for its existence, or its 
growth, or its continuance, upon the will ; 
and the same will must also have a com- 
mand over the services of gratitude. The 
moral sense, in fact, never interposes with 
liny dictate, or with any declaration about 
the feelings, or the conauct of man, unless 
in so far as the will of man has an influ- 
ence, and a power of regulation over them. 
It never makes tlic rate of the circulation 
of the blood a question of duty, be^^use 
this is altogether an involuntary move- 
ment And it never would have offered any 
authoritative intimation, about the way in 
which gratitude ought to be felt, or ought 
to be expressed, unleas the will had had 
some kind of presiding sovereignty over 
both the degree and the workings of this 
affliction. 

The first way, then, in which the will 
may have to do with the love of gratitude, 
is by the putting forth of a desire for the pos- 
session of it It may long to realize this moral 
accomplishment It may hunger and thirst 
af\cr this branch of righteousness. Even 
though it has not any such power under its 
command as would enable it to fulfil such 
a volition, the volition itself has, upon it, 
the stamp and the character of virtue. The 
man who habitually wills to have in his 
heart a love of gratitude towards God, is a 
man at least of noly desires, if not of holy 
attainments. And, when we consider that 
a way has actually been established, in 
which the desire may be followed up by 
the attainment, — when we read of the pro- 
iaJae given to those who seek after God,— 



when we learn the aaBuranec 
grant the heart's desire of th* 
stir themselves up to lay he 
when we think that prayer i 
ezpTeaoion of desire for an < 
man cannot reach, but whicli 
able and wilUng to confer upo 
do we see how the very exit 
love of gratitude may have hai 
holy commencement, in such 
the will as has the essential 
virtue engraven upon it ^ 
selves," says the Apostle, "ii 
God, by prayinff in tne Holy ( 
But^ again, mere are certa 
the mmd, over which the will 
and by which the affection 
may either be brought into bei 
tained in lively and persever 
At the bidding of the will, I < 
one topic, ramer than of an< 
transfer my mind to any gv% 
contemplation. I can keep the 
dily in view, and make an efli 
when placed in such circumsta; 
lead me to distraction or forget 
it is in this way that moral pr 
responsibility, may be attache 
of gratitude. Ere the heart c 
by this affection to another, tl 
in the mind a certain approi 
that is fitted to call it, and to 1 
istence, — and that object is the 
ness which the other bears me 
deavour, and I may succeed i 
vour, to hold this love of kind 
and perpetual remembrance, 
have to do with the exercise 
and memory, then the will ma 
sible for the gratitude that wo 
my bosom, did I only think oi 
God, and that would continue 
the shape of an habitual affectio 
keep that love in habitual remc 
is thus that the forgctfulnes! 
chargeable with criminality,- 
appear a righteous thing in the 
ment, when they, who are thu! 
him, shall be turned into he] 
which arms, with such a moral 
natory force, the expostulation 1 
Israel, " that Israel doth not kn 
people do not consider." It ii 
like not to retain God in our 
that our minds become repn 
on the other hand, it is by a cent 
of my will, towards the thoi 
that I forget not his benefits, 
strenuousness of a voluntary ac 
nect the idea of an unseen ben 
all the blessings of my present 
the anticipations of my futurit; 
combat with the most urgent 
of nature, that I am ever loo 
ilhis surrounding materialism, 
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An ii no Yidii% it it tUowed) vMmI 
Imtuf emtioQ) boi fliit v U16 ymy 
Inolar whidi nms ttumighout the «htte 
■knd aarcM of ftith. TokMP.Mv* 
ik the kyfe of God M ft iMlHt. ivWillw 
IriiniiiQe of which the will of mn htf 
KM ■wntlwlly to do, becauw it i» el hia 
piK he keqie himadf in the thought of 
Efckmlowaidehim. Tobidawavfroin 
|i adi hitranons of Moae, and 01 time, 
i ihnt €k)d oat of my reooUeetioiia I 
alite the impieanon of him in the 
W buile^ end eompeny. and woridly 
iJiom: to leoaB the tnougiit of him and 
kh JrinnniTei, nnder ckmml and yezn- 
annoyaneea; to be still, end know 
Ood| efen whan beaet with tempt- 
)iBpaiienoeanddi80ontent;neferto 
ii|iit m him aa meiciftil and graeioaf ; 
never to let go my hold of that 
hy which in every time of 

the privileflB of acceas with 

tomy reconciled Father; theaeaze 
May acta of iaith, but they are Jnat 
Mil aa die wfll beana8har& and a 
in the performance o£ And, 
aro'die very aete which go to ali- 
mA4o aoatain the love of gratitude 
■N^ it may be aeen, how an aflbctioQ 
ia the tot faiatanoe, may 9ving hi- 
ff and be therefore regaroed aa a 
of natme^ or aa bearing upon 
of adnihneaB, may, in an- 
', have iqpon it a complexion of 
^■t amdneaa, and be renoered nnto 
pklfae flhape of a duteona and devoted 
Nn firam a ▼dontary agent, and be, in 
jltmlaborioaa resolt of a moat difficult. 
II wwvering, and paine-taking habit of 
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iaiif thia be tme of the mere sense of 
Mladft it ia still more obviously true of 
lamna of gratituda "What shall I 
liv Bto the Lord for all his benefits?" 
iifBBnine language of thia affection. It 
ii to amke a grettfving return of service, 
IIml nnder the feeling that it ought to 
M^ w in other words, do we behold 
ft i iatne will of man, prompted by a 
maf dnq^y which leads him on to the 
limee of gratitude, and that the whole of 
I ^he&nee ia perviEided by the essential 
saelflr i»r virtue. Thia is the love of 
^ that 3re keep his commandmenta. 
bis the moat gratifying return unto him, 
l]W is thoae things which are pleasing 
ii aght And thus it i& that the love of 
lilade may be vmdlcated ib its character 
■Bial worth, from its first commence- 
ii in the bout to its idtimate efibct on 
vilk and conversation. It is originally 
Hel from adf&diness in its object ; and 
Wves a yirtnonsneas at its very outset, 
a te aspirations of a soul bent on the 
rfnment of it, because bent 00 bang. 
t\kaaik%to}m}aaditi88a8tained,bo&\ 



hi lift and hi emdee^ bf aodi habita of' 
thon|^ aa are of v^bnnlary onUivalion ; and 
it nc&y nstama an aneet of moral rig[b- 
teaBanewi onwards to tne final result of its 
operatkNi on the character, by aetting him 
into ia nnder ita power, on a career ca obe- 
dienee to God, aind intioducing him to an 
arduona eonteat oC ftincipie, with all the 
Inflnenoee of sense rad of the worUL 

11^ to render an afibction vurtuooa, the 
will aotinc nnder a aoMs of duty, diouldbe 
coociBniea either hi prodnemg or in per- 
petnathitf it; then the love of moral eateem 
oomtaw inio the heart, aa an invdutary 
aenaatmik may, hi eertahi circnmatancea. 
have aa nttle of the diaracter of virtue act 
the love of gratitode. In thia reapeet, both 
theae aifoetiona an upon a foqiing with 
each other; and the first Qi^jaX not to 
have been exalted at the expeoae of the se- 
cond. That either be uphm within ua in 
onr ineaent atate, there mnat in foot, be the 
puttmg forth of the same voumtary control 
over ue thoua^ta and contemplationa of 
the understanding; the aame active exer- 
dae of faith; the aame laboiiona reaistance 
to an thoae urgendea of aenae which wouhl 
eoqpd from the mind the idea of an unaeen 
and aphritud dgeet } the aame remembranee 
of God anatained bf eflbrt, and prayer, and 



' IL We now hA ooraelvea in a eonditieii 
to speak of the Goapd, in ita free and gra- 
tuitous character; to propoae its blessinga 
aa a gift; to hold out the pvdon, and the 
strength^ and all the other privileges whidi 
it proclaims to believers^ as so many articles 
for their immediate acceptance ; to make it 
known to men that they are not to delay 
their compliance with the overtures of 
mercy« till the disinterested love of God 
arises m Ihehr hearts ; but that they have a 
warrant for entering even now, into inatant 
reconciliation with God. Nor are we to 
dread the approach of any mord eontami- . 
nation, though when, after their esres are 
opened to the marvdloua spectadeof aplead- 
ing, and ofiferinff, and beseeching God, hdd^ 
ing out eternd ule unto the guuty, through 
the propitiation which hia own Son hath 
made for them, they shodd, from that mo- 
ment, open their whde soul, to the infhh 
oices of gratitude, and love ue God who 
thus hath first loved them. 

We condude then with remarking, that 
the whole of this argument skives us another 
view of the importtmce of nuth. We do not 
say an for it that we ought, when we say 
that by foith we are justified in the sight of 
God. By fiiith also our hearts are purified. 
It is in fact the primarjr and the presiding 

grinciple of regeneration. It bnngs the 
cart into contact with that infiuence by 
which the love of gratitude is vntikeDfiAu 
The love of God to na,\{ It \a ukA Ysg^vit^ 
will exert no more power over QMS eSMdMBR 
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than if it were a nonentity. They are 
the preachers of faith, then, who alone deal 
out to their hearersi the elementary and 
pervading spirit of tne Christian morality. 
And the men who have been stigmatized as 
the enemies of good works, are the very 
men who are most seduloudy employed in 
depositing within you, that ffopd seed which 
has its fruit unto holiness, we are fax from 
asserting, that the agency of grace is not 
concerned, in every step of that process, by 
which a sinner is conducted from the outset 
of his conversion to the state of bein|r jper- 
feet, and complete in the whole will of Uod. 
But there is a harmony between the pro- 
cesses of grace and of nature ; and in the 
same manner, as in human society, the ac- 
tual conviction of a neighbour's j[ood-will 
to me, takes the precedency in pomt of or- 
der of any retummg movement of gratitude 
on my Dfurt; so, in the great concerns of our 
fellowship with God, my belief that he loves 
me, is an event prior and preparatory to 
the event of my loving him. oo that the 
primary obstacle to the love of God is not 
the want of human gratitude, but the want 
of human fiuth. 

The reason why man is not excited to 
the love of God by the revelation of God's 
love to him, is just because he does not be- 
lieve that reveUtion. This is the barrier 
which lies between the guilty and their of- 
fended Lawgiver. It is not the ingratitude 
of man, but the incredulity of man, that 
needs, in the first instance, to be overcome. 
It is the sullenness, and the hardness, and 
the obstinacy of unbelief which stands as a 
gate of iron, between him and his enlarge- 
ment. Could the kindness of God, in Christ 
Jesus, be seen by him, the softening of a 
kindness back again, would be felt by him. 
And let us cease to wonder, then, at the 
preachers of the gospel, when they lay upon 
belief all the stress of a fundamental opera- 
tion; — when they lavish so much of their 
strength on the establishment of a principle, 
which is not only initial, but indispensable ; 
when they try so strenuously to charm that 
into existence, without which dl the ele- 
ments of a spiritual obedience are in a state 
of dormancy or of death ; — when they la- 
bour at the only practicable way by which 
the heart of a sinner can be touched, and 
attracted towards God ; — when they try so 
repeatedly to hold and to fasten him by 
that link which God himself hath put into 
their hands — and bring the mighty princi- 



ple to bear upon theb hearen, whidi aiif 
one of us may exemplify upon the pooro^ 
and by which both Howard and Fry hue 
tried wiUi success, to soften and to redaioi 
the most worthless of mankind. 

Hiis also sugeests a practical direction Id 
Christians, for keeping themselves in thi 
love of God. They must keep themsdni 
in the habit, and in the exercise of iutk 
They must hold fast that conviction in their 
minds, the presence of which is indispeni- 
ble to the keeping of that affection in thdr 
hearts. This is one of the methods reooi^ 
mended by the Apostle Jude, when he telf 
his disciples to build themselves up on thdr 
most holy faith. This direction to you i^ 
both intdUigible and practicable. Keep it' 
view the truths which you have leaml 
Cherish that belief of them which jm 
already possess. Recall them to yoir 
thoughts, and, in general, they will not 
come alone, but they will come aocompfr' 
nied by their own power, and their owi 
evidence. You may as w^ think of malt-' 
taining a steadfast attachment to yarn 
friend, after you have expunged from jam 
memory all the demonstrations of kinanoi 
he ever bestowed upon you. as think rf 
keeping your heart in the love of Gol- 
after the thoughts and contemplations m 
the gospel have fled from it It is just to 
holdmff these fieist, and by bailding youml - 
up on Uieir firm certainty, that you present- 
this afiection. Any man, versant in te 
matters of experimental religion, knowi 
well what it is when a blight and a barreih 
ness come over the mind, and when, uadm- 
tlie power of such a visitation, it loses all seir 
sibility towards God. There is at that timi 
a hiding of his countenance, and you kn 
your hold of the manifestation of that kifl 
wherewith God loved the world, eveaa, wbflA. 
he sent his only begotten Son into it thii 
we might live through him. You will » 
cover a right frame, when you recover yoa 
hold of this consideration. If you want tl 
recall the strayed affection to your heait— 
recall to your mind the departed object of 
contemplation. If you want to reinsMt 
the principle of love in your bosom-^m- 
state faith, and it will work by love. It te 
got at through the medium of Mieving, 
trusting; — nor do we know a more 
mary, and, at the same time, a more li 
direction for living a life of holy and 
venly affection, than that you should Uve 
life of faith. 
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SERMON XL 
The Affection of Moral Esteeok towarda God* 

One tkuf Itare I doixed of the Lord, that will I leek after; that I ina^r dwellin the home of the Lord all 
dw daja of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to ioquire in hia temple.**~P«a2ai ixriL 4. 



In our last discourse we adverted to the 
effect of a certain theological speculation 
about love, in darkening the freeness of the 
gospel, and intercepting the direct influence 
of its overtures and its calls on the mind of 
an inquirer. Ere we can conceive the love 
of gratitude towards another, we must see 
in him the love of kindness towards us ; and 
thus, by those who have failed to distinguish 
between a love of the benefit, and a love of 
the benefactor, has the virtue of gratitude 
been reserved into the love of ourselves. 
And they have thought that there must 
•urdy be a purer affection than this, to 
mark the outset of the great transition from 
sin unto righteousness ; and the one they 
have specined is the disinterested love of 
God. They have given to this last affection 
a place so early^ as to distract the attention 
of an inquirer from that which is primary. 
Tlie invitation of ^ come and buy without 
Bioiiey, and without price," is not heard by 
the sinner along with the exaction of loving 
God for himself — of loving him on account 
of his ezcellenoes, — of loving him because 
he is lovely. Let us, therefore, try to ascer- 
tarn whether even this love of moral esteem 
is not subordinate to the faith of the gospel ; 
and whether it follows, that because this af- 
fection forms so indispensable a part of 
godliness, faith should, on that account, be 
deposed from the place of antecedency 
which belongs to it 

And here let it be most readily and most 
abundantly conceded, that we are not per- 
fect and complete in the whole of God's 
will, till the love of moral esteem be in us, 
as well as the love of gratitude, — ^till that 
principle, of which, by nature, we are ut- 
terly destitute, be made to arise in our 
hearts, and to have there a thorough esta- 
blishment, and operation, — till we love Grod, 
not merely on account of his love to our 
persons, but on acconnt of the glory, and 
the residing excellence, which meet the eye 
of the spiritual beholder, upon his own cha- 
racter. We are not preparing for heaven, — 
we shall be utterly incapable of sharing in 
the noblest of its enjoyments, — ^we shall not 
feel ourselves surrounded bv an element of 
congeniality in paradise, — there will be no 
happiness for us, even in the neighbourhood 
of the throne of God, and with the moral 
lustre of the Godhead made visible to our 
ey«, if we are strangers to the emotion of 
kiving God for himself,^ f addiUoaal alto- 1 
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gether, to the consideration that God is 
looking with complacency upon roe, I do 
not feel touched and attracted by the beau- 
ties of his character, when I look witti the 
eye of contemplation towards him. I am 
without the most essential of all moral ac- 
complishments in myself, if I am without 
the esteem of moral accomplishments in 
another ; and if my heart be of such a con- 
stitution that nothing in the character of 
God can draw my admiration, or my re- 
gard, to him — then, though admitted within 
the portals of the city wnich hath foundar 
tions, and removed from the torments of 
hell, I am utterly unfit for the joys and the 
exercises of heaven. I may spend an eter- 
nity of exemption from pain, but without 
one rapture of positive felicity to brighten 
it Heaven, in feet, would be a wilderness 
to my heart ; and, in the midst of its ac- 
claiming throng would I droop, and be in 
heaviness under a sense of p^petual disso- 
lution. 

And let this convince us of the mighty 
transition that must be described by the 
men of this world, ere they are meet for 
the other world of the spirits of just men 
mode perfect It is not speaking of this 
transition, in terms too great and too lofty, 
to say, that they must be bom again, and 
made new creatures, and called out of dark- 
ness into a light that is marvellous. The 
truth is, that out of the pale of vital Chris- 
tianity, there is not to be found among all 
the varieties of taste, and appetite, and sen- 
timental admiration, any love for God as 
he is,— any relish for the holiness of his 
character, — any echoing testimony, in the 
bosom of alienated man, to what is grace- 
ful, or to what is venerable in the character 
of the Deity. He may be feelingly alive to 
the beauties of what is seen, and what is 
sensible. The scenery of external nature 
may charm him. The sublimities of a sur- 
rounding materialism may kindle and di- 
late him with images of grandeur. Even 
the moralities of a fellow-creature may en- 
gage him ; and these, with the works of 
genius, may fascinate him into an idolatrous 
veneration of human power, or of human 
virtue. But while he thus luxuriates and 
delights himself with the forms of derived 
excellence, there is no sensibility in his 
heart towards God. He TO.\ivct v«^tet% Va 
keep by the things t\ia.t «te rasAe^wA^w^- 
rouaded by them, to b\av Vixmroi S»to ^ 
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forgetfulne^ of his Maker. He is most in 
his element, when in feeling, or in employ- 
ment, he is most at a distance from God. 
There is a coldness, or a hatred, or a terror, 
which mixes up with all his contemplations 
of the Deity ; and gives to his mina a kind 
of sensitive recoil from the very thought 
of him. He would like to live always in 
the world, and be content with such felicity 
as it can ffive, and cares not, could he only 
get what his heart is set upon here, and be 
permitted to enjoy it for ever, though he 
had no sight of God, and no fellowship 
with him through eternity. The event to 
which, of all others, he looks forward with 
the most revolting sense of aversion and 
dismay, is that event which is to bring him 
into a nearer contact with God, — which is 
to dissdve his present close relation^ip 
with the creature^ and to conduct his dis- 
embodied spirit mto the immediate pre- 
sence of the Creator. There is nothing in 
death, in ^rim, odioiis, terrific death, that 
he less desires, or is more alVaid of, than a 
nearer manifestation of the Deity. The 
world, in truth, the warm and the well 
known world, is his home; and the men 
who live in it. and are as regardless of the 
Divmity as himselfl form the whole of his 
companionship, were it not for the fear 
of hell, he would shrmk from heaven as 
a dull and melancholy exile. All its songs 
of glory to him who sitteth on the throne, 
would be to his heart a burden and a weari- 
ness ; — and thus it is, that the foundation 
of every natural man has its place in that 
perishable earth, from which death will 
soon carry him away, and which the fiery 
indignation of God will at length bum up ; 
and as to the being who endureth for ever, 
and^ith whom alone he has to do, he sees 
in him no form nor comeliness, nor no 
beauty that he should desire him. 

Now, is not this due to the darkness of 
nature, as well as to the depravity of na- 
ture? ITiere is in our diseased constitu- 
tion, a spiritual blindness to the excellen- 
ces of the Godhead, as well as a spiritual 
disrelish for them. The truth is, that these 
two elements go together in the sad pro- 
gress of human degeneracy. Man liked not 
to retain God in his knowledge, and God 
gave him over to a reprobate mind ; and 
again, man walking in vanity, and an 
enemy to God by wicked works, had his 
understanding darkened, and was visited 
with ignorance, and blindness of heart. We 
do not apprehend God, and therefore it is 
that wc must be renewed in the knowledge 
of him, ere we can be formed again to the 
love of him. The natural man can no more 
admire the Deity through the obscurities in 
which he is shrouded, than he can admire a 
landscape which he never saw, and which 

aif tAe time of his approach to it, is wrap- ^_ .^,«^..s 

pea m the gloom of midnight, lie can i\o\ w\\\v \Yvc o^et t^oiSm o^ character which 



more, with every offort to stir up his facul- 
ties to lay hold of him, catch an endearing 
view of the Deity, than his eye can by 
straining, penetrate its way through a dark- 
ened firmament, to the features of that ma- 
terial loveliness which lies before him, and 
aroimd him. It must be lighted up to him, 
ere he can love it, or enjoy it, aim tell us 
what the degree of his afTection for tlie 
scenery would be, if instead of being light^ 
up by the peaceful approach of a summer 
mom, it were to blaze into sudden visibility, 
with all its cultivation and cottases, by the 
fires of a bursting volcano. Tell us^ if aJl 
the glory and grwefulness of the landscape 
which had thus started into view, would 
charm the beholder for a moment, from the 
terrors of his coming destruction ? Tdlus, 
if it is possible for a sentient being to admit 
another thought in such circumstances as 
these, than the thought of his own preser- 
vation. O would not the sentiment of fear 
about himself, cast out every sentiment of 
love for all that he now saw, and were he 
only safe could look upon with ecstacy ?— 
and let the beauty be as exquisite as it may, 
would not all the power and pleasoreof its 
enchantments fly away from his bosom, 
were it only seen through the glowing fer- 
vency of elements that threatened to de- 
stroy him? 

Let us now conceive, that through that 
thick spiritual darkness by which every 
child 01 nature is encompassed, there was 
forced upon him a view of the countenance 
of the Deity, — that the perfections of God 
were made visible, — and that the character 
on which the angels of paradise gaze with 
delight, because they there behold all the 
lineaments of moral grandeur, and moral 
loveliness, were placed before the eye of his 
mind, in bright and convincing manifes- 
tation. It is very tme, that on what he 
would be thus made to see, all that is fair 
and magnificent are assembled, — that what- 
ever of greatness, or whatever of beauty can 
be found in creation, is but a faint and 
shadowy transcript of that original sub- 
stantial excellence, which resides in the 
conceptions of him who is the fountain of 
being, — that all the pleasing of goodness, 
and all the venerable of worth, and all the 
sovereign command of moral dignity meet 
and are realised on the person of God,— 
that through the whole range of UDivereal 
existence there cannot be devised a single 
feature of excellence which does not serve 
to enrich the character of him who sustains 
all things, and who originated all things. 
No wonder that the pure eye of an angel 
takes in such fulness of pleasure from a 
contemplation so ravishing. But let all this 
burst upon the eye of a sinner, and let the 
truth and the righteousness of God out of 
Christ stand befiire it in visible array, along 
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bdong to him. The love of moral esteem, 
you may say, ought to arise in his bosom; — 
but it camiot The affection is in such cir- 
cumstances impossible. The man is in ter- 
ror. And he can no more look with com- 
placency upon his God, than he can ddight 
himself with the faur forms of a landscape, 
opened to his view by the flashes of an im- 
pending volcano. He cannot draw an emo- 
tion so sweet and delightful as love, from 
the view of that countenance on which he 
beholds a purpose of vengeance against 
himself^ as one of the children of iniquity. 
The fear which hath torment casteth out 
this aflection altogether. There is positively 
DO room for it withhi the bosom of a sen- 
tient being, along with the dread and the 
alann by which he is a^fitated. It is this 
which explains the recod of his sinful na- 
ture from the thought of God. The sense 
of guilt comes into his heart, and the terrors 
and the agitations of guilt come along with 
it It is because he sees the justice of God 
frowning upon him, and the truth of God 
pledged to the execution of its threatenings 
against him, and the holiness of God which 
camiot look upon him without abhorrence, 
and all the sacred attributes of a nature 
that is jealous, and unchangeable, leagued 
asainst him for his everlasting destruction. 
ne cannot love the Being, with the very 
idea of whom there is mixed up a sense of 
danger, and a dread of condemnation, and 
all Sie images of a wretched eternity. We 
cannot love God, so long as we look upon 
him as an enemy armed to destroy us. Ere 
we love him, we must be made to feci the 
security, and the enlargement of one who 
knows himself to be safe. Let him take 
his rod away from me, and let not his Tear 
terrify me, — and then may I love him and 
not fc&r him ; but it is not so with me. 

But let him who commanded the light to 
diine out of darkness, shine in our hearts 
to give us the light of the knowledge of his 
own glory, in the face of Jesus Christ, — 
let us only look upon him as God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, and not 
imputing unto them their trespasses, — let 
him without expunging the characters of 
truth and majesty, from that one aspect of 
perfect excellence which belongs to him, — 
let him in his own unsearchable wisdom 
devise a way by which he can both bring 
them out in the eye of sinners with brighter 
illustration, and make these sinners feel that 
they are safe ; — let him lift off from the men 
of this guilty world, the burden of his vio- 
lated law, and cause it to be borne by an- 
other who can magnify that law, and make 
it honourable, — let him publish a full re- 
lease from all its penalties, but in such a 
way, as that the truth which proclaimed 
ihem, and the justice which should execute 
them, shall remain uiitaioiad under the dis- f 
pensatlon of mercy, — let him instead of I 



awakinff the sword of vengeance against 
us, awake it against a sufferer of such worth 
and such dignity, that his Uood shall be 
the atonement of a worid, and by pouring 
out his soul unto death, he shall make the 
pardon of the transgressor meet, and be at 
one with the everiasting riffhteousness of 
God,— in a word, instead of the character 
of God being lighted up to the eye of ibe 
sinner, by the fire of his own indignation, 
let it through the demonstration of the 
Spirit be illustrated, and shone upon, by the 
mild, but peaceful light of the Sun of righ- 
teousness, and then may the sinner look in 
peace ana safety on the manifested oharae- 
ter of the Godhead. Delivered ftom the 
burden of his fears, he may now open his 
whole heart to the influences of aflectk»« 
And that love of moral esteem, which be- 
fore the entrance of the faith of the gospel, 
the sense of condemnation was sure to 
scare away, is now free to take its place 
beside the love of gratitude, and to arise 
along with it m the offermg of one spiritual 
sacrifice to a reconciled Father. 

Tlius, then, it would appear, that the love 
of moral esteem is in every way as much 
posterior, and subordinate to faith, as is the 
love of gratitude. That we may be able to 
love God, either according to the one or 
the other of its modifications, we mnstjirgt 
know that God loved us. We cannot har- 
bour this affection in any one shai>c what- 
ever, so long as there is the suspicion, and 
the dread of a yet unsettled controversy 
between us and God. Peace with our of- 
fended Lawgiver, is not the fruit of our 
love, but of our faith ; — and faith, if it be a 
reality, and not a semblance, worketh by 
love. We have peace with God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And we lovejnuch 
when we know, and believe, that our^ sins 
are forgiven us. 

God did not wait for any returning af- 
fection on the part of a guilty world, ere 
he felt an affection for it himself. At that 
period when he so loved the world, as to 
send his only begotten Son into it, — did it 
exhibit the spectacle of an immense prison- 
house of depravity. Amon? the men of it, 
there was friendship one for another, but 
there was one unalleviated character of en- 
mity against God. Measuring themselves 
by themselves, there was oAen a high mu- 
tual esteem for such accomplishments as 
were in demand for the good of society j — 
but that which is highly esteemed among 
men, is in God^s siffht an abomination ; and 
when brought to the measure of that uni- 
versal righteous which forms the standard 
and rule of Heaven's government, was it 
found that our species had through all its 
generations broken off from their allegiance, 
and stood at as wide & d'vs^»xve^ Vcqtcl ^^ 
obedient, and unlaWen cteaiVYOYv^ ^* ^oc^, ^ 
colony of convicta, irom \\vci co\«At>j ^\s\^ 
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has cast them out of its borders. And it 
was at such a time, when the world liked 
not to retain God in their knowledge,— 
when all flesh had corrupted their ways,— 
when there was none seeking after God, — 
when there was not the thought, or the 
wish, of a movement to him back again, 
that he looked with pity on our fallen race, 
and in the fulness oftime, sent his Son into 
the world to seek and to save us. 

And the same is true of every individual 
to whom the overtures of reconciliation 
are proposed. God does not wait for any 
change of aflfection in our heart ere we ac- 
cept of pardon at his hands. But he asks 
one and all of us now to accept of pardon, 
and to submit our heart and character to 
the ioiluences of that grace which he is 
readv to bestow upon us. In the gospel he 
proclaims a pardon ready made for you, — 
a deed of amnesty which he is even now 
stretching out for your acceptance, a pre- 
venting offer of mercy, of which, if you 
believe the reality, you will feel that hie is 
your friend, and m which feeling you will 
not be disappointed. He does not expect 
from you the love of gratitude, till you 
have known and believed the great things 
that he hath done for you. But he expects 
from you the offering of an homage to his 
truth. He does not expect from you the 
love of moral esteem, till, released from the 
terror of having him for your enemy, you 
may contemplate with all the tranquil 
calmness of conscious safety, the glories 
and the graces of his manifested character. 
But he expects from you faith in iiis declara- 
tion, that he is not your enemy, — ^that he has 
no pleasure in your death, — that inC'hristhe 
is beseeching you to be reconciled, — and 
stretching out to you the arms of invitation. 

The first matter on hand, then, between 
God and sinners, in the work of making 
reconciliation, is, that they believe in him. 
It is, that the tidings of great joy shall fall 
upon them with credit and acceptance. It 
is, that they count the sayinfl[s of the word 
of this life to be faithful sayings. It is, that 
thev put faith in the record which God 
hath given of liis Son, which if they do, 
they will believe that God hath given thorn 
eternal life, and that this life is in his Son. 

lliere is a certain speculation about the 
disinterested love of God, which has served 
to darken and to embarrass this process. 
It has cast an unmerited stigma on the love 
of gratitude. But its worst effect, by far, 
is, that it has impeded the freeness of the 
overtures of the gospel. It has perplexed 
the outset of many an inquirer. It has 
made liim search in his own mind for the 
evidences of an affection which he never 
can meet with, till he embraces the offers, 
and relics upon the promises of the New 
Testament. It hntt deposed faith from that 
posl of presiding suprmmcy wiiieh belongs 



to it, and shifted from its phoe that greit 
principle on which both the love of grati- 
tude and the love of moral esteem are snf- 
pended. 

Let us cease to wonder, then, why £uth 
occupjes so much the station of a pre- 
liminary in the New Testament It is the 
great starting point, as it were, of Christian 
discipleship. Grant but this principle, and 
love, with all the vigour, and all the alac- 
rity which it gives to obedience, will emerge 
from its operation. There is no other way» 
in fact, of charming love into exiateDoe^ 
and the gratitude which devotes me to the 
service of a reconciled God, and the love 
of his character, which makes me meet for 
the enjoyment of him in heaven, can only 
arise in my bosom after I have believed. 

Let this consideration shut yon up unto 
the faith. Let it exalt in your eatimatkmy 
the mighty importance of a principle, with- 
out which there can neither be any sancti- 
fication here, nor any salvation hereafter. 
Think it not enough Uiat you import it into 
your mind as a bare existence. Know what 
It is to put it into habitual exercise, to dweU 
upon the truUis which it embraces, and to 
submit, in feeling and practice^ to their 
genuine operation. This is the only war 
in which you can ever live a life of faith 
on the Son of God, — or live by the power 
of a world to come, — or keep yourselves in 
the love of God, seeing that it is only when 
you know and believe that God first loved 
you, that you can be made to love him. 

In the progress of these observations, a 
few thoughts have occurred, which we trust 
may be deemed of sufficient importance 
to be brought forward, — and which wc 
bring forward now, as supplementary to the 
whole argument. 

It will have been remarked, that we do 
not consider man as altogether incapable of 
the love of moral esteem towards any bein| 
whatever. There are certain virtues of 
character which do call forth the admira- 
tion and the tenderness, even of our dis- 
eased nature, when they reside somewhere 
else than in the person of the Deity. Let 
our depravity be what it may, it were in 
the face of all ol)ser\'ation to affirm, that 
man does not love the truth rather than 
falsehood, and compassion rather tlian cru- 
elty, in a fellow-man, — and the interesting 
question comes to be, how is it that these 
qualities appear to lose all the force which 
naturally belongs to them, of attracting our 
regard, so as to awaken no such sentiment 
towards God, though they be exemplified 
by him, in a degree that is infinite ? 

It will help us, in part, to resolve this 

question, if we conceive of our man of 

moral virtues, that his very truth, and jns- 

I lice, and compassion, lead him. in the de- 

\ Cei\c,c o^ wxox\^«\«ve c;i\wm\\\»x^ v^wocence^ 
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» torn the whole force of his indignation 
1 the heed of an oppressor ; and then think 
r the feeling which will arise, of conse- 
oence, in the heart of the latter. It will be 
feding of hatred and antipathy. And yet 
re do not see &r into the secrecies of the 
iman constitution, if we do not perceive, 
luSyin perfect consistency with this feeling 
f personal dislike to the roan of virtue, who 
I hostile to him, there may exist, even in 
» vitiated soul, the love of moral esteem 
owards virtue residing in some other quar- 
ff, or exemplified by some other individual. 
mud of this virtue being realised on the 
cnon of one who is an enemy to myself, 
et it be offered by description to my no- 
ice, in the person of one who lives in a 
Bitant country, or who lived in a distant 
fe^ and let the thought of my particular 
dvenwy be not offensively suggested to 
■V mind by such a contemplation, — and I, 
nth all those depravities which have pro- 
loked the resentment of my upright neigh- 
xmr against me, and have called forth in 
■f hewt a corresponding hatred towards 
PD, wfli oflfer the homage of my regard 
■d leveieDoe towards the picture of moral 
SBcdknoe, that is thus set before me. This 
■ay look an anomalous exhibition of our 
MSnre; but it certainly is not more so, than 
fae wdl-known fact of a slave proprietor, 
M one time wreaking his caprice and his 
ernelty on the living men who are around 
kirn, and at another weeping, in all the 
BfLnera of pathetic emotion, over the dis- 
iRsses of a fictitious narrative. Distress 
B one quarter may move our pity. Dis- 
tress in another may be infiicted by our 
•VD hand, to glut our vindictive propcn- 
sitiesL Worth in the person of one who is 
Bdifierent, and still more of one who is 
friradly, may call forth our warm and ho- 
IM acknowledgments. Worth in the per- 
•n of another, the verv principles of whose 
ihardcter have moved him to irritate our 
pride, or to wound our selfishness, may turn 
iim into the object of our most passionate, 
i^etermined, and unrelenting hostility. 
I And thus it is, that I may liave a natural 
•■He for several of the virtues which enter 
■o the Godhead, and at the same time, 
feiy have a hatred towards the person of 
Ak Godhead. — This natural taste may be 
fc?irded by some, as a predisposing ele- 
Bmt in my heart towards the love of God ; 
hit ao kmg as I view him armed in righte- 
•Miess to destroy me, will this as effectu- 
*0y repress the embryo affection, as if still 
it were fast slumbering in the depths of 
iooentity. It is willingly admitted, that 
ihere are certain partial sketches of the cha- 
iictar of the Dvity, which, if offered to our 
Mice, in a state of separation from his 
■tter against us, the children of disobe- 
^iimee, would kindle in our bosoms a feel- 



or the suspicion of his anger absorbs this 
feeling altogether ; and however much we 
may bear the semblance of love for his cha- 
racter, when we look to certain traits of it 
in a detached and broken exhibition, — vet 
this is perfecHy consistent with the fact, mat 
the natural mind hates the person of the 
Deity, — that the natural mmd is enmity 
against God. And this ought to convince us, 
that even though there should be predispos- 
ing elements of love to him for his worth, it 
is still indispensable, in order to chance our 
hatred into affection, that we should look 
upon God as having ceased from his anger, 
or that we should see him arrayed in all the 
tenderness of offered and inviting friendship. 
There is a spell by which these elements 
are fastened, and which can never be done 
awav, till God woo me to friendship and 
confidence, by an ochibition of good-will. 

Faith in the cross of Christ, is the pri- 
mary step of this approximation. To call 
for a dismterested infection towards God, 
from one who looks upon God as an adver- 
saiy, and that even though there should be 
in his bosom the undevdoped seeds of re- 
gard to the worth or character of the Su- 
preme, is to make a demand on a sentient 
being, which, by his very constitution, he 
is unable to meet or to satisfy. And is not 
this demand still more preposterous, when 
it comes from a quarter where the de- 
pravity of man is held to be so entire, that 
not one latent or predisposing element to- 
wards the love of God is ascribed to liim ? 
Is it not a still vainer expectation to ttiink, 
in such hopeless circumstances as these, 
that ere man seizes the gill of redemption, 
he shall import into his character the grace 
of a pure and spiritual affection ; that with 
the terror of his bosom yet unpacified, and 
the countenance of God upon him as unre- 
lenting as ever, there shall arise, in the midst 
of all this agitation, a love to that Being, 
the very thought of whom brings a sense 
of insecurity along with it; or that a guihy 
creature, who, even if he had in a state of 
dormancy within him the principles of 
moral regard to the Divinity, could not, 
under the burden of wrath still unappeased, 
charm these principles out of the state of 
their inaction, — that he, even were he ut- 
terly destitute of these principles should be 
able, under this burden, to charm them out 
of the state of non-existence ? 

And this, by the way, may serve to show 
the whole amount of that tasteful scnti- 
mentalism, in virtue of which, a transient 
but treacherous and hollow regard towards 
the Divinity, may be detected in the hearts 
of those who nauseate the whole spirit and 
contents of the Gospel. They admit into 
their contemplation only as much of the 
character of God, as may serve \o TOS^k^j 
out a tender or an engagVtv^ eK\vJS\\AOt\ ol 
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n? of tasteful admiration. But the dread, //lim. They may leave I'lvWie V\ve ^oxxtv^- 
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work of his natural attributes ; but, in erery 
survey they take of the mored complexion 
of the Godhead, they refuse to look to all 
his moral attributes put together, and only 
fasten their regard upon one of tnem, even 
the attribute of indulgence. They cannot 
endure the view of hia whole character; 
and should this view ever intrude itself, it 
puts to flight all the pathos and elegance 
of mere natural piety. Truth, as directed 
against themselves ; holiness, as refusing to 
dwell in peaceful or approving fellowship 
with themselves ; justice, as committed to a 
sentence of severe and inflexible retribution 
upon themselves,— all these are out of their 
contemplation at that moment, when the 
votaries of a poetical theism feel towards 
their imagined deity an evanescent glow 
of affection or reverence. But truth and 
conscience are ever meddling with this en- 
joyment ; and piety resting on so frail and 
partial a foundation, never can attain an 
habitual ascendency over the character; 
and what at tlie bc^ is fictitious, does not, 
and ought not, to have more than a rare 
and littte hour of emotion given to it ; and 
this may explain how it is, that with Uie 
very same individual, there may be both an 
occasional recurrence of devotional feeling, 
and a life of rooted and practical ungodli- 
ness. An illusory representation of God 
will no more draw away our affections 
from the world, or engage us in the solid 
and experimental business of obedience to 
its Maker, than the flippancy of a novel will 
practically influence the habits of nature, or 
of society. And thus it is, that the religion 
which is apart from Christianity, falls as for 
short of true religion, as the humanity we 
have just quoted, ffdls short of true humanity. 
But to return. We have already said, 
that even though there did exist in the heart 
of man a native regard to certain ingre- 
dients of worth in the character of the Di- 
vinity, a previous exhibition of good wCl is 
still essential, that the person of the Di- 
vinity may be endeared to him. And the 
arjrurncnt for such a priority becomes 
much stronger, when it is made out, on a 
farther attention to this matter, that there 
is, in fact, no such native or predisposing 
regard. For, though it be true, that there 
are certain moral virtues, which, when re* 
alizod upon man, draw towards them the 
love and the reverence even of our de- 
praved nature, and which, when heightened 
into perfection upon GJod, should therefore, 
it might be conceived, obtain from nature, 
if placed in favourable circumstances, the 
homage of a love still more tender, and of 
a reverence still more profound; — yet there 
is one great and comprehensive quality by 
which all the moral attributes of the God- 
liead are per\'aded, and for which we can 
detect no native and no kindred principle 
of attachment whatever, in the constitution 
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of our species. We alliide to the holine 

of the Godhead. Were we asked to defli 

this holiness, we should feel that we wa 

not giving to the term its Aill significanr 

by saying, that it merely consisted in li 

absolute perfection of all the moral virtm 

of the Divinity. It is a term which, in tk 

appropriate force of it, denotes contrast a 

separation. It was for this reason assigne 

to the vessels of the temple, and just bi 

cause they were set apart from common xm 

To have made them common, wouM hat 

been to make them unclean, or unholy. T 

have turned them to any oroinary or houi 

hold purposes, would have been to inflie 

upon them such a touch of proltuiation, thi 

their holiness would have departed frai 

them. Had there been a full and perfei 

sense of God in every house, and in efo] 

heart, — ^had the presence of the Divinin 

been equally felt by his creatures at il 

times, and in all places, — ^had the wfll of thI 

Divinity held as presiding an influence ofi 

the every-day doings, as over the services d 

the solemn and extraordinary occasion,^ 

then there might have been no temple, ul 

no ritual observation, imd, of conseqnoiii 

no room for such an application of the toa 

holiness. A thing is not oonseenied M 

being set apart from that which is eqoaH 

pure and sacred with itself; and did tMl 

obtain an equal and oniversal purity throii||i 

out the whole system of nature, there cooH 

be no need for separation. In these circw 

ces, there would nave been no contrast, 

therefore, no demand for such a term 

that of holiness. 

This may serve to illustrate the force !_ 

import of the term, as applied to the cha 

racter of God. It does not signify the moM 

perfection of his character, tsdcen absolutef^ 

It signifies this perfection in relation to rfl 

opposite. When we look to the holiness 9 

the divine character, we look to it in itsa^iec 

of lofty separation from all that can eithe 

taint or debase it We look to its irreconcilfl 

ble variance with sin. We look to the iniwfl 

cessible height at which it stands above ^ 

the possible acquirements of created natnrtf 

insomuch, that he who possesses it, chaij^ 

even his angels with folly: and when cr^ 

ated nature is not only imperfect, butsinlkB 

when we look to the recoil of the DivinW 

from all contact, and from aQ approxiiBtf 

tion, we think of the purer eyes than 

behold iniquity, and of the presence so i 

cred, that evil cannot dwell with it. We thi 

of that sanctuary into which there caon 

enter any thing that defileth, or thatnukel 

a lie, — a sanctuary guarded by all the 

lousies of the Divine nature, and so lepngna^ 

to the approach of pollution, that if it oil^ 

to draw nigh, the fire of a consuming indi^ 

nation will either check, or will destroy ft-*" 

Now, were the whole severity of this m^ 

tribute directed against the violations tf^ 
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Mttl kindneii^ ind social equity, we would 
iait that thore was a ready coalescence 
rUi h in the principles of our natural con- 
tlmtkm. But when it searches into the 
htracter of the most urgent aflections of 
Une, and there detects the very essence of 
UUness ; — when it sits in jud^ent over 
be preference given by every child of Adam 
I die creature, rather than the Creator, and 
iho holds this in righteous abomination ; — 
riwB it looks through a society of human 
■ngi, and pronounces, in spite of all the 
■tiee by which its interests are guarded, 
id of all the humanity by which its ills are 
lilened, or done away, that, wholly given 
mr to the enjo3anent of tne world, it is 
AoUy immersed in the guilt of an idolatry, 
f which the jealousies of the supreme ana 
iMtQal God are provoked to the uttermost ; 
-when holiness is thus seen, not merely in 
li antipathy to crime, which is occasional 
|ii lare, but in its antipathy to an affection, 
kt rooted obstinacy of which, and the en- 
■Bring power of which, are universal, — 
Ini sonr from the coalescence of approving 
do we behold the revolt of pained ana 
nature. It no more follows, be- 
man loathes thecruelty or the injustice 
IdB fidlow-man, that he therefore carries 
kk heart a predisposing element of re- 
* for the essential character of God, 
it foOowB, because a man would sicken 
disgust at the atrocities of a prison- 
^ t£it he therefore feels his element 
Si his joy to be in the humble piety of a 
teventicle. A high-minded and an ho- 
Wirsble merchant finds room in his bosom 
Ar the love both of truth and of the world. 
Tct the one is an attribute of God, while 
ftelove of the other is opposite to the love 
j«f God. " If any man love the world," says 
pipostle, " the love of the Father is not in 
pb." He may like the transcript of truth, 
;4iid of many other virtues on the face of 
^ creatare, but he likes not the Creator. 
[Be can gaze, and that even with rapture on 
partial and imperfect sketches of the 
Dubed copy, but he shrinks from the 
^ of the entire original. He can hold 
intercourse of wistful thoughts, and fer- 
aspiration. the absent object of his 
regard, but he has neither taste nor 
for communion with his Father in 
« Hdv, holy, holy, Lord God 
tasfaty," is the anthem of the celestial, 
■tmnrs is a delight which he cannot share 
k And as surely as his body would need 
^ ke tr&nsformed, ere it could cease to have 
fih amid the agonies of hell, — so surely 
Ml bis mind need to be trai^formed, ere 
■ttHed to feel a confinement, and an irk- 
^i mcm amid the halleluiahs of paradise. 
Km though man, then, had in nis heart 
SMutut affection for the character of God, 
^ would be restrained from passing on- 
^Mi to an affection for his person, by a 




sense of guih, and the consequent dread of 
God as an enemy. Nor could the love of 
God be inserted in his bosom, till by feith 
in the expiation of the go^)el, that which 
letteth was taken out of the way. But still 
more, if, in conformity to our present argu- 
ment! there be no saA nascent affection for 
the Divine character, is it hopeless to at- 
tempt the establishment of love antecedently 
to belief, or that attachment should take 
possession of the heart, ere fear takes its de- 
parture away from it Even if by the work- 
ing of some power unknown in the human 
constitution, or by some effort, the success 
of which has never yet, in a single instance, 
been experienced, there could be made to 
arise m the soul, the love of holiness, pre- 
vious to the act of trusting in the offered 
Saviour, — a terror at (?od, which, in the 
absence of this trust, is the instinctive and 
universal feeling of nature, would just as 
effectually repress the love of holiness, as it 
does the love of truth, or of compassion, or 
of justice, from carrying us onwards to a 
regard for the person of the Godhead. To 
put the love of God's character into a heart 
not yet brought into enlargement by Uie 
faith of the gospel, would just be to put it 
into a prison-hold, and there to chain it 
down to a fruitlessness and mactivity, where 
it would be wholly unproductive of love to 
God himself. Confidence must take the 
precedency of this love, even in a bosom 
already furnished with the preparatory ele- 
ments of affection ; and how much more es- 
sential then is it, that it should take the pre- 
cedency in a bosom, where these elements 
are altogether wanting ? Faith is thus more 
strongly evinced to be a thing of prior and 
indispensable necessity. Without it, even 
the seed of any precious affection for the 
Godhead, stifled in embryo, would not blow 
into luxuriance. And if our nature be such 
a wilderness that no seed is there, — if the 
thing wanted be the germination of a new 
principle, and not the developement of an 
old, — if it be by a creative and not by a 
mere fostering process, that we are trans- 
formed into a meetness for heaven, — if the 
agency that is made to bear upon the human 
soul, must have a power to regenerate as 
well as to repair, — and if the promise of this 
agency be given only to those who believe, 
then let us no more buffer, or be bewildered, 
in that abyss of helplessness from which 
fiedth alone can extricate the inquirer. — ^let 
us no longer arrest the eye of confiaence 
from that demonstration of good wiU, which 
is held out to the most widely alienated of 
sinners,— but hasten to place ourselves, even 
now, on that foundation of trust, where alone 
we are made the workmanship of God in 
Christ Jesus, and the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost. 

" Destroy this temple," says the Saviour, 
" and I will raise it up again in three days." 
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It is there alone that we can behold the 
beauty of the lord and be safe. This place 
of greatest security, is also the place of 
chlefest glory. It is when admitted into 
this greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
that we can look on majesty without terror, 
and on holiness without an overwhelming 
sense of condemnation. The sinner en- 
circled in mercy looks in tranquil contem- 
plation on all that is awful and venerable in 
the character of the Godhead, — and never 
do truth, and righteousness, and purity, 
appear in loftier exhibition before him, than, 
when withheld from his own person, he 
sees the whole burden of their avenging 
laid upon the head of the great Sacrifice. 

" One thing have I desired of the Lord," 
says the Psalmist, " that I may dwell in the 
courts of the Lord, all the days of my life, 
to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to en- 
quire in his temple." It is not till we are 
within the portals of the place of refuge 
that this desire can obtain its fulfilment 
Selfishness may have originated the move- 
ment which took us there. The fear of the 
coming wrath may have lent celerity to our 
footsteps. A joyful sense of deliverance 
ma^ have been felt, ere the glories of the 
divme character were seen in bright and 
convincing manifestation. The love of 
gratitude may have kindled within us, — 
and, with the Psalmist, we may have to seek, 
and to inquire, and to have daily exercise 
and meditation, ere the love of moral esteem 
has attained the place of ascendency which 
belongs to it. Nevertheless, the chief end 
of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 



for ever. This is the reii deittnatioii ol 
every individual who is redeemed frn 
among men. This shoidd be the main ok 
ject of all his prayers, »nd all his prepaiii 
tions. It is this which fits him for the com 
pany of heaven ; and unless there be a mv* 
mg taste for God, in the glories of his c^^ 
cellency,— for God, in the beanties of Ui 
holiness^ — ^there is no ripening, and no per- 
fecting, for the mansions of immortilitfi 
Though you have to combat, then, with im 
sluggishness of sense, and with the icrf 
aversion of nature to every spiritual exeicMi^ 
you must attempt, and stenaousJycultiv^ 
the habit of communion with uod. Anl 
as no man knoweth the Father save the Sea 
reveal him, and as it is by the Spirit tioi 
Christ p^ives light to those who believe ii 
him ;~for the attainment of this sreat monl 
and spiritual accomplishment, dowhattte 
AposUe directs you, when he says, ^ Keep 
yourselves in the love of God, by praying 
m the Holy Ghost" Your first endeaTom 
may be feeble, and fatiguing, and fniittai 
But God will not despise the day of aiBil 
things,— nor will the light of ms ooiiiit»- 
nance be always withheld from thoae wta 
aspire after it,— nor will the soul thatthinU 
after God, be left for ever unsatisfied,— tnl 
the life and p^ce of being spiritually noA 
ed, will come in rich experience to hisM- 
ings,— and the whole habit of his taUM 
and enjoyments, will be in a diametric o^ 
position to that of the children of the wof& 
— God being the habitation to which he t» 
sorts continually, — God being the strengli 
of his heart, and his portion for evermore- 



SERMON XII. 
7%e Emptiness of Natural Virtue. 

But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in you." — John f. S4. 



When it is said, in a former verse of the 
gospel, that Jesus knew what was in man, 
we feel, that it is a tribute of acknowledg- 
ment, rendered to his superior insight into 
the secrecies of our constitution. It was 
not the mere faculty of perceiving what lay 
before him, that was ascribed to him by the 
Evangelist It was the faculty of perceiving 
what lay disguised under a semblance, that 
would have imposed on the understanding 
of other men. It was the faculty of de- 
tecting. It was a discerning of the spirit, 
and that not through the transparency of 
such unequivocal symptoms, as brought its 
character clearly home to the view of the 
olMserver. But it was a discerning of the 
spirit, as it lay wrapt in what, to an ordi- 
nary spectator, was a thick and impenetra- 



ble hiding place. It was a discovery thei« 
of the real posture and habitude of the soul 
It was a searching of it out, through all tbi 
recesses of duplicity, winding and counter 
winding in such a way as to elude alt(^etheJ 
the eye of commom acquaintanceship. V 
was the assigning to it of one attribute, ui 
the time when it wore the ffuise of anothei 
attribute,— of utter antipathy to the natmtf 
and design of his mission, at the very tini 
that multitudes were drawn around bin 
by the fame of his miracles,— of utter hidiP 
ference about God, at the very time tha^ 
they zealously asserted the sanctity of hifl 
sabbatlis, and resented as blasphemooi^ 
whatever they felt to be an usurpation oT 
the greatness which belonged to him only. 
\\, NVTia Vu \\v& exercise of this ftculty, thai 
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Jesus caine forward wiih the utterance of 
our text ' Tlie Jews, by whom he was 8ur- 
lonnded, had charged him with the guilt of 
profiuiation, and sought even to avenge it 
ij his death, because he had healed a man 
oa the sabbath day. And their desire of 
vengeance was still more inflamed, by what 
they understood to be an assertion, on his 
pan, of equality with CTod. And yet, under 
•II this appearance, and even with all this 
reality of a zeal about God, did he who 
knew what was in man pronounce of these 
his enemies^ that the love of Crod was not 
in them. I know you sayrhe, — as if at 
this instant he had put fbrth a stretch 
of penetration, in order to find his way 
through all the sounds of godliness which 
he heard, and through all ttie symptoms of 
eodliness which he saw, — 1 know that there 
does not exist within you that principle, 
which links to God, the whole of God's obe- 
dient creation,— I know that you do not 
knre him, and that, therefore, you are ut- 
terly in want of that affection, which lies at 
the root of all real, and of all acceptable 
godlineaSb 

li is mortifying to the man who pos- 
sesses many accomplishments of character, 
to be told, that the greatest and most essen- 
tial accomplishment of a moral being, is 
that of which he has no share, — ^that the 
imnciple on which we expatiated in our 
last discourses docs not, in any of its varie- 
ties, belong to liim, — that, wimtuig it, he 
v&nts not merely obodionce to the first and 
the greatest command men t, which is the 
love of God, but he wants what may be 
called t'.ie improanaling quality of all ac- 
re pt able olx?dicnce wliatever, — the spirit 
wiiich oucfht to animate the porformance of 
iM-ry other commandment, and without 
wliifh tlio most lalx)rious conformity to the 
law of Heaven, may do no more than im- 
l-n-s upon his pc^rson the cold and lifeless 
iiiiri^f of loyalty, while in his mind there Is 
nni rjiic of its essential attributes. 

We know not a more useful exercise 
than tiiat of carrvinj? round this conviction 
amoncrst all the classes and conditions of 
hnm.initv. In the days of our Saviour, the 
pride of the Pharisees stood opposed to 
well a demonstration ; and in our own days, 
too, tliere am certain pretensions of worth, 
ind of excellence, which must be disposted, 
ere we can hope to obtain admittance for 
thp humiliating doctrine of the gospel. For 
this iT'^pel, it must \xi observed, proceeds 
upon iho ba<is, not of a partial, but of an 
PQiire and universil depravity amon<; the 
men of the world. It assimilates all tlie 
varieties of tlir human cliaracter into one 
eomnion condition of guilt, and need, and 
helplessness. It presumes the existence of 
«uch a moral disease in every son and 
daughter of Adam, as reiulfrs the applica- 
tion 'of ihv same moral remtdy indi^ncnsa- 
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blc to them all. Tlie formalists of Judea 
did-not like to be thus grouped with publi- 
cans and harlots, under one debcription of 
sinfulness. Nor do men of taste, and feeling, 
and graceful morality, in our present day, 
readUy understand how they should require 
the same kind of treatment, in the work of 
preparing them for immortality, with the 
most glaringly profligate and unrighteous 
of their neighbourho^. They look to the 
ostensible marks of distinction between 
themselves and others ^and what wider 
distinction, they think, can possibly be as- 
signed, than that which obtains between 
the upright or the kind-hearted, on the one 
hand, and the ungenerous or dishonest, on 
the other ? Now, what we propose, in the 
following discourse, is to lead them to look 
a little farther,— and then they will see at 
least one point of similarity between these 
two classes, the want of one common ingre- 
dient with both, and which attaches to each 
of them a great moral defect, that can only 
be repaired by one and the same application. 

It is well when we can find out an accor- 
dancy between the actual exhibition of hu- 
man nature on the field of experience, and 
the representation that is given of this na- 
ture on the field of revelation. Now. the 
Bible every where groups the individuals 
of our species, into two general and dis- 
tinct classes, and assip^s to each of them its 
appropriate designation. It tells us of the 
vessels of wrath, and of the vessels of 
mercy ; of tlie travellers on a narrow jpath, 
and on a broad way ; of the children of this 
world, ayd the cliildren of light ; and, lastly, 
of men who are carnally minded, and men 
who are spiritually minded. It employs 
these terms in a meaning so extensive, that 
by e^ch couplet of them it embraces all in- 
dividuals. There is no separate number of 
persons, forming of themselves a neutral 
class, and standing without the limits of the 
two others. And were it possible to con- 
ceive, that human nature, as it exists at pre- 
sent in the world, were laid in a map before 
us, you would see no intermediate ground 
between the two classes which are thus con- 
trasted in the Bible,— but these thrown into 
two distinct regions, with one clear and 
vigorous line of demarcation between them. 

We often read of this line, and we often 
read of the transition from the one to the 
other si^e of it. But there is no trace of 
any middle department to be met with in 
the New Testament. The alternative has 
onlv two terms, and ours must be the one 
or the other of them. And as surely as a 
day is coming, when all the men of our as- 
sembled world shall be found on the right 
or on the left hand of the throne of judg- 
ment — so surely do the carnal and lUe. 
spiritual regions o^ Awxmvsv TvaLNxwe, ^-kcA 
apart from each oV\\eT \ ms^ fC\ ^^ x«^ 
wlio arc now Vivtng otv Vi\e «Mtla.ce q^ ^^ 
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world, are to be found on the right, or on 
the wrong side, of tlie line of demarcation. 

We cannot conceive, then, a question of 
inifrhtier interest, than the situation of this 
line,— a line which takes its own steady 
and iinfidtering way through the thousand 
varimies of character that exist in the world ; 
and which reduces them all to two great, 
and awfully important divisions. It marks 
oflf one part of the species from the other. 
We arc quite aware that the terms which 
are employed to characterize the two sets 
arc extremely unfashionable; and, what is 
more, are painfully ofTcnsive to many a 
mind, whose taste, and whose habits, have 
not yet been brought under the overpow- 
ering controul of God's own message ex- 
pressed in God's own language. They are 
such terms as would be rejected with a posi- 
tive sensation of disgust by many a mor- 
alist, and would be thought by many more, 
to impart the blemish ofa most hideous de- 
formity, to his eloquent and philosopliical 
pages. It is curious here to observe how 
much the Maker of the human mind, and 
the mere observer of the human mind, dif- 
fer in their views and representations of 
the same object. But when told, on the 
highest of rd\ authority, that to be car- 
ncdly minded is death, and to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace, we arc compelled 
to acknowledge with a feeling of earnest- 
ness, greater than mere curiosity ean in- 
spire, that the application of these terms, 
is a question of all others the most deeply 
affecting to the fears and the wishes of hu- 
manity. , 

In the prosecution of this question, let 
me attempt to bring a succession of charac- 
ters before you, most of which mnst have 
met your own distinct and familiar obser- 
vation ; and of which, while exceedingly 
various in tlieir complexion, we hope to 
succeed in convincing yon, that the love of 
God, at least, is nut in them. If tliis can 
be made out against them, it may Ix) con- 
sidered as experimentally fixing to whicti 
of the two great divisions of humanity they 
belong. All who love God, may have bold- 
ness when they think of the day of judg- 
ment, l>ecause, like unto God, who hiniscTf 
is love, they will be pronounced meet for 
the enjoyment, and the fellowship of him 
througli eternity. And they who want this 
affection, when thej'' die shall be turned 
into liell. They shall be found to" possess 
tliat carnal mind wliich is enmity against 
God. So that upon the single point of 
whether they possess this love or not, 
hinges the question which I have just now 
started, — a question surely which it were 
better for every man to dpcide at the bar 
of conscience now, ere it comes under the 
review of that dread tribunal which is to 
award l(» him his everlasting habitation. 

I. L<'l n« fifot offer to your notice, a 



mar. living in the grossness of animal in 
dulgence, — a man, the field of \vhosc en 
joyments is altogether sensual, — and whc 
therefore, in addition to th(! charge h 
brings down upon himself, of directly \iq 
latmg the law of God, is regarded by th 
admirers of what is tasteful and refined u 
the human character, as a loathsome objcc 
of contemplation. There is something znor 
here than mere wickedness of character t 
excite the regret or detestation of the god]} 
ITiere is sordidness of character to excite th 
disgust of the elegant. And let us just ad 
one feature more to this portrait of dcfoni] 
ity. Let us suppose the man in question t 
have so abandoned himself to tlie impulse 
of selfishness, that no feeling and no priu 
ciplc whatever, restrains him from yicldiii 
to its temptations, — tliat to obtain the gn 
tification he is in quest of, he can viulal 
all the decencies, and bid away from hie 
all the tendernesses of our common hu 
manity, — that he ha« the hardihood to sc 
tlie terrors of the civil law at defiance,- 
and that, for the money which ministers t 
every earthly appetite, he can even go 8 
far, as to steel his he^irt against the atrgpit; 
of a murder. When we have thus set be 
fore you, the picture of one fea^sting on th 
prey of his inhuman robberies, we hav 
surely brought our description as (nr dow: 
in the scale of character, as it can well b 
carried. And we have done so, on purpos 
that you may be at no loss to assign th 
place which belongs to him. It were 
monstrous suppositi(m altogether, that eithc 
the love of gratitude, or the love ()f mon 
esteem for the Deity, were to hv found i 
the bosom of such a man. He, then, ofa 
others, is not spiritual but cxirnal ; nor d 
we anticipate a single disscniiii'T voit 
when we say, that whatever be the dtnih' 
and the delusions which may prevail aboi 
men of another aspect, tlie man wiio: 
hal)its and pursuits have now been skcicrlif 
to you, stands on the wrong side of tlie lii 
of demarcation. 

We are far from saying, that a man c 
such a character as this is of frequent o> 
currence in society. We merely set iiii 
up as a kind of st^iriing-post, for the fiuu; 
train of our argument. It is a niisflity ai 
vantage, in every discussion, to havt; a clei 
and undisputed outset, — ami we trust, thu 
if thus far we have kept cordially by tl 
side of each other, we sliall not east out I: 
the way, in the progress of our remainir 
observations. 

If. Let us now proceed, then, to detac 
one offensive feature from tlie character c 
him, whom we have thus set before yo 
as a compound of many abomhiation 
Let us leave entire all his dishonesty, ar 
all his devotedness to the pleasures of sens 
but soften and transform his heart to su( 
a degree, that he would nx^oil from tl 
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■OD of a murder. This ii a dUbr- 
Init ftom the one which ve ronnol; 
sd. There ia in it an inathidiTe 
ftt an act of violence, which dJtt not 
U the (riber;— and the queatibs we 
iw to poi^ Has tite maa wtoown 

proved rej^ , , „ 

;le diflerence, s apiritiul man 7 We 
tUs question by another. Ia the 
X that we hare now asdgned to 
e to the love of God, or to soch a 
eorioralmbjectiontohiaamhori^, 
an ia aure to enge^^? Yon wUl 
him spiritual bmnlBnwn exiM^ 
a feeung irtiich wQuId riM ^on- 
[y in bta heart, even thooA tiho 
of ripirita were sever thoajpit irf. 
oal to yoar owji consdonraeMi of 
oacB within yon, if the heart do nol 
tee the movemead of msny i 
al fading, altogettier ^oace 
any referenoe of the mlffil) 
to the (dtarrieto', or even to the 
e of God. Are jon not qnitA 
at'tbon^ the idea of a God la 
tf dormancy fbrhooTB and fbri 
S many of therdoitiiuaof na.___ 
a the mesnTriiiU^ remain with yon) 
preaervatlon and the order of iO- 
H has been kind cnoO^ to' — ' ' 
oaom of man, many a nats ^, _ _ 
I, and many a nataral horror,--of 
e feels the operation, and the people 
sighboorhood enjoy the advantage 
STT time that one. and all of them, 
ritl of God, are wiUhiag in the coun- 
leir own hearts, and ^ler tlie right 
own eyes. He has done the same 
> the inferior animals. He has en-^ 
Item with a pmetple of attaclmient 
o^prtn^, in virtue of which, thf 
y speaking, would recoil from t__ 
of their young with as determined 
rrence, as you would do from the 
of a fellow-creature. You woold 
dy say o{ the irrational instinct, 
ause amiable, 



III. All this may be loukcd upon, as tuo 
'indisputable fur argument. And yet it in 
Ihe wy principle which, if carried to its 
Air extent, and brought faithfi^y home to 
the oonidence, would serve lo convince of 

--'■■■--- ■' - irilvoftliiij wiTrld'a 



lludier, I 



i, or usef^il^ or pleasins 
e is any thmg spiritniU 
ai»ilEe it communicates, liien do 
' a violence both to Scripture and 
>hy, by confounding, in the mind 

princt^es which are distinct from 
er. Do not say, that he is spiritual, 
)ecnu3c he is moving in ol>edience 
nnslitutional tendencies. Do not 
: he is not carnal, while all that he 
i, or abstained from doing, may be 

alntained from, though he lived 
God in the world. And go not ' 
lile the pleaiurcs of sense are tl 
[lis every affection, that because he 
hndder to purchase them, at the 

of another's blood, he, on that 
econut, may be looked on as a 
man, and as standing on the right 
w fine of demarcation. 



, btMomuMbnl nnaan 

odnr diabonettlsi^ of a ftr IsH oatMHiii 
dIaiKler, thn th « bywteh yoi Wnid 
eonusK an aet of oqmdetlQBt ■ad''4BMr 
~~"'~ "ir lew ta u Hn oq^ torn that Iij 
would tmbna-ywvhnd Is aiF 



iriueoToaw 
otheftUoOd, 



I traold t _,, 

«&d tha^ too^ wtOioitt te mMwMDt iif ai^' 
afltetkn Ar Hub Sodtor cnB n niAaa 
nndiov^t^MliL WobBM ylytoeqi - 
oetVetln aolteiifaig of aftnthBrtmiMtom- ' 
tion, to take ^aee in the tann wiOi whom 
WQ set 4^ St Aa IwglDiiliig of our V|FV- 
nrint; arid ho m^ Om beeoBH^ ike m ■ 
man we read <rf hi Oo panlM 1^ took . 
eontet to UiDMlf In Oe aBenr%, Oat he 
had soobUd op ftr mnv tcA^ ttt-at- 




,. IIelsd_B„ _ 

a derated atladiiulit to weeldi, anffi 
pleasnrei whleb that wetith eeoi pnehaae. 
And yet, what an awAd reckoning did ha . 
come nndet ! Be seems to have been jiUt 
such a nun as we can be at no Iob to meet 
with every day in the range of our bmi- 
liar acqnawtaiices,— enjt^g Ihemsdna in 
easy and comfortable abnndanee; hot ai an 
obnons and tmqoeaUo&aUe distance fhmi 
aay thing that can be called atraot^ ot 
character. There ia not one of tbem^ pei^ 
haps, who would not recoil flrom an eel of 
barbarity; and who wonld not be moved 
with honeM indignatim. at the tale of per^ 
ftdy, orofncOence^ They lire in a pladd 
eomrse of htznry, and good btimotir; and 
we are for from ebaroniB them with any 
thing which the woria caUs moutron^ — 
wh^ we asy, that Ihe Father of B{drila k 
nnminded, and anregarded by them, and 
(hat the good things of the worid are theft 
gods. If it be a vain superfluity of argu- 
ment to prove, that a man may not be 
spiritual, and yet be endowed with sodk a 
degree of natural tenderness, as to recoU 
from the perpetration of a murdo*, — then 
it is equally indisputable, that a n^n may 
not be spiritual, though endowed with such 
a degree of natural lendemes, as to recoil 
trom many lesser acts of cniellTr or 'in- 
justice. In other words, he ra^M a very 
Tair every-d.iy character j and If it be so 
sure a principle, that a man nyty not be a 
mnrderer, and yrtTK cainaV, 0»sv ^<A •»» 
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uiid all of you look well to your own se- 
curity; for it is the very principle whicli 
might be employed, to shake the thousands 
and tens of thousands of ordinary men, out 
of the security in which they have en- 
trenched themselves. 

IV. But- to proceed in this work of trans- 
formation. Let us now conceivp a still 
more exquisite softening of affection and 
tenderness, to be thrown over the whole of 
our imaginary character. We thus make 
another step, and another departure, from 
the original specimen. By the first step, 
the mind is made to feel a kind of revolting, 
at the atrocity of a murder ; and the cha- 
racter ceases to be monstrous. B^ the 
second, the mind is made to share in all 
the common antipathies of our nature, to 
what is cruel and imfeeling ; and it is thus 
wrought up to the average of character 
which obtains in society. By the third 
step the mind is endowed with the warmer 
and more delicate sympathies of our nature, 
and thus rises to a more exalted place in 
the scale of character. It becomes posi- 
tively amiable. You look to him, who owns 
all these graceful sensibilities, even as the 
Saviour looked unto the young man of the 
gospels, and, like the Saviour, you love him. 
Who can, in fact, refrain from doing homage 
to such a lovely exliibition of all that is 
soothing in humanity ; and whether he be 
employed in mingling his tears, and his 
charities, with the unfortunate, or in shed- 
din sf a gentle lustre over the retirement of 
his own family, even orthodoxy herself, 
stern and unrelenting as she is conceived 
to b(% c^innot find it in her heart to frown 
upon him. But, fooling is one thihg, and 
trutli is another ; and when the question is 
put, Do all these sensibilities, heightcnod 
and adorned as they are, on the up})er walks 
of soc/ety, constitute a spiritual man? — it 
is not by a sigh, or an aspiratiop of tender- 
ness, tliat we are to answer it We are 
put in a cool exercise of the understand- 
ing , and we <;annot close it against the fact, 
that ittl these feelings may exist apart from 
the love of God, and apart from the reli- 
gious principle, — that 'the idea of a God 
may be expunged from the lujart of man, 
and yet that heart be still the seat of the 
same constitutional impulses as (?ver, — that 
in refenMice to the realities of the unseen 
and spiritual world, the mind may be an 
entire blank, and there, at the same time, 
be rf>om in it for the play of kindly and be- 
nevolent emotions. We commit these trut lis 
to your own experience, and if carried faitli- 
fuU ylo the conscience, they may chase away 
another of the delusions which encompitss 
it. Tliere is no fear of me, for I have a 
fw^liiig heart, is a pkui which they put a 
decisive end to. This feeling heart, if \m- 
accompanied by juiy sense of (J oil. is \u) 
letter (evidence of a si)iritual man, than is 



the circulation oi' tlio blood. We are far from 
refusing iltlie homaijeof our tenderness. AYe 
feel a love to it, but we will not make a lie 
about it. We can make no more of it, than 
Scripture and experience enable us to do. 
And, if it be true, that a man's lieart may 
be the habitual siuit of kind affections, while 
an affection for God is habitually away 
from it, if it be true that no man can n 
destitute of this affection, and at the same 
time be a spiritual man, — if it be true, that 
he who is not spiritual, is carnal, and that ^ 
the carnally-minded cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ; — then tlie necessity lies 
upon us : he is still in the region and 
shadow of death ; and if he refuse the argu- 
ments and invitations of the gospel, calling 
him over to another region than that which 
he now occupies, he must just be numbered 
among those more beauteous wrecks of our 
fallen nature, which are destined to peri^ 
and be forgotten. 

V. But let us go still farther. Let ui 
suppose tlie heart to be furnished, not 
merely with the finest sensibilities of our 
nature, but with its most upright and 
honourable principles. Let us conceive a 
man whose palsc beats liigh with the pride 
of integrity; whose every word carries 
security along with it ; whose faithfulness 
in the walks of business has stood the test 
of many fluctuatiops ; who, amid all the 
varieties of his fortune, has nobly sustained 
the glories of an untainted character ; and 
whom we see by the siilutatious of the 
market-plare, to be acknowledged and n?- 
vered by all, as the most respectable of the 
citizens. Now, which of the two great re- 
fjions of human character shall we make him 
to occupy ? This question depends upon 
anoth(jr. May all this manly elevation of 
soul, and of sentiment, stand disunited ia 
the same heart, with the influence^ of tlu^ 
authoritv of (Jod, or with that love of f^rni 
which is the keepinpjof his commandments ? 
The discerning eye of Hume saw ihat it 
could; and he tells us that natural honesty 
of temper is a better security for the faith- 
fulness of a man's doings, than all the au- 
thority of religious principle ovi r him. We 
deny the assertion; but the distinction be- 
tween the two principles oji which it pro- 
cee<ls, is mdisputable. Then? is a principle 
of honour, apart in the human mind alto- 
gether, from any reference to the rcaiitii:? 
of a spiritual world. It varies in the in- 
tensity of its operation, with diflcrent indi- 
viduals. It has the chance of being more 
entire, when kept aloof from the tempta- 
tions of poverty : and therefore it is, that 
we more frequently meet with it in the 
upper and middling classes of life. And 
we can conceive it so strong in its original 
inlhience, or so grateful to the possessor 
from the elevating consciousness which 
'Tr.:'s alonii with it, or so nourished by the 
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roJee of on applauding world, as to throw 
dl tfae glories of a romantic chivalry over 
be character of him, with whom God is as 
Meh unthought of, as he is unseen. We 
re far from refumng our admiration. But 
re are saying, (hat the Being who brought 
Ui noble ispccimen of our nature into 
nslence; who fitted his heart for all its 

EL and generous amotions; who threw a 
tre around him for the display and ex- 
ncise of his fine moral accomplishments; 
to furnished each of his admirers with a 
eart to appreciate his worth, and a voice to 
our into his ear the flattering oxpression of 
;~the Being whose hand upholds and per- 
etuates the whole of this illustrious exhi- 
Ition, may all the while be forgotten, and 
nnotioed as a thing of no consequence, 
^e are merely saying, that the man whose 
leart is qccupied with a sentiment of 
Kmour, and is at the same time unoccu- 
Ned with a sense of Him, who is tlie first 
nd greatest of spiritual beings, is not a 
i^nial man. But, if not spiritual, we are 
told m the Bible, that there arc only two 
IffiDs in the alternative, and he must be 
eunal : and the God whom he has disre- 
pided in time, will find, that in the praises 
ud enjoyments of time, he has gotten all 
iiis reward, and that he owes him no re- 
compense in eternity. 

We appeal to the state of the public mind 
»me years ago, on the suhicct of Africa, 
w a living exemplification of the whole ar- 
jDraent. *• Love thy noiglibour as thyself," 
ms the Bible ; and this precept, coming 
»iih all the force of its relijjious influrnce 
ipon the hearts of men, wlio carry tlicir 
wpc-cts to tlie will of a spiritual and ua- 
«'n God, have urged them on, and with 
loblc i-fl"ect, to the abolition of the deadliest 
ni^hicf that wfis ever let loose upon the 
pH-ics. And whether we look to the Qua- 
kers, wlio originated the cause, or to him 
fho pioneered the cause, or to him who 
•leail the cause, or to him who hiw impreg- 
laieil with sucli a moral charm, the atmo- 
pherc of Iiis coimtry, that no human creji- 
preccin breallie of its air without tidting in 
'ie tiriierous insjiinition of liberty along 
mil it, — we cannot fail to observe, that one 
Jid all of them speak tlie laiiijiiage, and 
vince thc^ tasti^, and .ire not jusliamcd to 
wn thi'ir most entire and decided pre- 
'rTvttct* for the objects of spiritual men. 
Vrt is an evident sons(^ of n-liijious duty, 
rhich (t'wch the lone of Cliristiiinity, and 
imwrj the aspect of sarredness over the 
■hole of their dninrrs ; and the unbafllod 
trseverance of th(> many years they had 
) rtrusirlo with diflieulliL*s, and to spend 
I the ueariiiess of ever recurrinjj disap- 
ointmrnls, betirs strikinj:: proof ttMhe iiii- 
aenchable enerjiy of the Christian [)rin('i- 
c within theini But who can «leny th'- 
ire and imiwrlnnt contributions wlil.li 



came in upon the cause from other quar- 
ters? "We hold it quite consistent with the 
truth of human nature, to aver, that in this en- 
lightened countrj', other principles may have 
lent their aid to the cause, and, apart from 
Christianity altogether, may have sent a com- 
manding influence into the hearts of some 
of its ablest and most efficient supporters. 
There is nothing in the presence of Chris- 
tian principle to quell the impassioned fer- 
vour of our desires after ri^ht objects ; but 
the absence of Christian prmciple does not 
necessarily extinguish this fervour. When 
we look back to the animating ferment of 
the British public, on the subject of Africa, 
we will ever contend, that a feeling of obli- 
gation to a spiritual being, was tlie Ingre- 
dient which sc;t it a going, and which kept 
it a going. But who can deny the exist- 
ence, and the powerful ojxiration of other 
ingredients ? An instinctive horror at cruel- 
ty, is a separate and independent attribute 
of the heart, and sufficient of itself to m- 
spire the deepest tones of that eloquence 
which sounded in parliament, and Issued 
from the press, and spread an uifection over 
all the provinces of the em pin*, and mus- 
tered around the caflse, tliousands and tens 
of thousands of our rallying populatiofi, 
and gave such an energy to the public 
voice, that all the resisting j(?alousies and 
interests of the coimtry were completely 
overborne; — and hence the interesting 
spectacle, of carnal and spiritual in<n lend- 
ing their respective encTjries to the accom- 
plishment of one objr'<'t, and securing, by 
their success, a hiplKT name for Ilritain in 
the world, than all the wisilom of her coun- 
sels, and all the pride nf her victories can 
ever achieve for lier. 

Were it our only aim to rarry the acqui- 
escence of th(» understanding, there might 
be a danger in affinninu, and urjjing, and 
illustrating to excess, the posi;ion, that we 
want to establish among you; — and it 
were, perhaps, btHter, to limit ourselves to 
one simple delivery of tlui ariruuuMit. But 
our aim is, if possible, to aflect the eon- 
science, and to accomplish this object, not 
with one, but with rtiany indivifiuals. And 
when it is reflectefl, that one devi.'loiHinent 
of the principle may conu? lionie inon; for- 
cibly to some man's experienc<^ than an- 
other, we must Iwg t«) be ex(Mised for one 
recurrence more to a topi<*, so pregnant of 
consequence to your i^viTJjisting interests. 
There is a sadly ni(\'i<fre and i'rivolous con- 
ception of hunmn sinfulness, that is preva- 
lent amoniist yt»ii, — and il liO'S to foster 
tills delusion, that when we look abroad on 
tlie face of society, we must be struck with 
the diversity of" character which obtains 
anionir tlleindivitluals who compose il. 
Some tliere are, who, in tlie (^sliination of 
the world, are e\ecrabl(» for iheir crimes, 
bill oilieiv, \\]^^\ ill the s'liuc isUvvvaUow 
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arc illiistrions for tlicir virtues. In that 
gcriCT.il miis3 of corruption, to which we 
would reduce our unfortunate species, is 
there, it may be asked, no sohtary example 
of what is pure, and honourable, and love- 
ly ? Do we never meet with the charity 
which melts at suffering ; with the honesty 
which disdains, and* is proudly superior 
to falsehood ; with the active beneficence 
which gives to others its time and its la- 
bour; with the modesty which shrinks 
from notice, and gives all its sweetness 
to retirement; with the gentleness which 
breathes peace to all, and throws a beauti- 
ful lustre over the walks of domestic socie- 
ty? If we find these virtues to be some- 
times exhibited, is not this an argument 
against the doctrme of such an entire, and 
unmitigated depravity, as we have been 
contending for ? Will it not serve to re- 
deem humanity from that sweeping, indis- 
criminate charge of corruption, which is 
so often advanced against it, in all the 
pride and intolerance of orthodoxy ? What 
better evidence can be given of our love 
to God, than our adherence to his law? 
And are not the virtue which we have just 
now specified, part of that law ? Are not 
they the very virtues which his authority 
requires of us, and which imparts such a 
charm to the morality of the New Testa- 
ment? 

Now, it carries uA at once to the bottom 
of this delusion, to observe, that though the 
religious principle can never exist, without 
tlie amitilile and virtuous conduct of the 
New 'J'estiiraent ; yet, that conduct may, in 
some mt.'asure, Ix; maintained, witliout the 
relJLjious principl(\ A man may he led to 
precisely the same conduct, on the impulse 
of many different prinei])les. lie may be 
pentle, because it is a prescription of the 
divine law : — or, lie may b(; gentle, because 
he is naturally of a ])eaci^ful, or indolent 
constitution; — or, he may be gentle, be- 
cause he sees it to be an amiable graceful- 
ness, with which he wishes to adorn his 
own charact(T ; — or, he may be gentle, be- 
cause it is the ready >vay of perpetuating 
the friendship of those around him; — or, 
he may be gentle, because taught to ob- 
scn'c it, as a part of courtly and fashiona- 
ble deportment, — and what was implanted 
by education, may come, in lime, to be 
confiruKMl, by hal-ii. and (experience. Now, 
it is only under ihtj first of these principles, 
that there is any reli^jion in t^rnlleness. 
The other principles may produce all the 
outward appearance of this virtue, and 
much even of its inward complacency, and 
3-ct b(;as di?-:tlnct from the religious princi- 
])le, as they are distinct from one another. 
To infer the slren;,M]i of the religious prin- 
ciple, from th(; taste of the human mind 
for what is graceful and lovely in charac- 
liT, would just l»e as preposterous, as to in- 



fer it from the admiration of a fine picture, 
or a cultivated landscape. They are not 
to be confounded. They occupy a differ- 
ent place, even in the classifications of pji- 
losophy. We do not deny, that tlic adnu- 
ration of what is fine in character, is a 
principle of a higher order, than a taste for 
the sensualities of the epicure. But dicy, 
one and all of them, stand at a wide do- 
tance from the religious principle: and 
whether it be taste, or temper, or the love 
of popularity, or the high impulse of boo- 
ourable fedMg, or even the love of truth, 
and a natnral principle of mtcgrity,— tbc 
virtues in question may be so unconnected 
with religion, as to flourish in the world, 
and be rewarded by its admiration, even 
though God were expunged from the b& 
lief, and immortality from the prospecti 
of the species. 

The virtues, then, to which the enemia 
of our doctrine make such a confident ap 
peal, may have no force whatever in thi 
argument, — because, properly speaking 
they may not be exemplifications of thi 
religious principle. If you do what is vir 
tuous, because God tells you so, then, am 
then only, do you give us a fair exampb 
of the authority of religion over your prac 
tice. But, if you do it merely because i 
is lovely, because it is honourable, or be 
cause it is a fine moral accomplishment,- 
we will not refuse the testimony of our ad 
miration, but we cannot submit to sue! 
an error, either of conception, or of Ian 
guage, as to allow that there is any refi 
gion in all this. These quiditles have ou 
utmost friendship ; antl we give the nios 
substantial evidence of this, when, insto;n 
of leaving them to their own solitary claini 
upon the human heart, we call in the :ji« 
of religion, and support them by its aiiiht 
rity : "Wliatsoever things ar(? pure, or love 
ly, or honest, or of good report; if thtr 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, thin 
of these things." But we will not adiiii 
that the mere circumstance of tlieir hcin 
lovely, supersedes the authority of religion 
nor can we endure &uch an injustice to lb 
Author of all that is graceful, both i 
nature and morality, as that the nali^ 
charms of virtue- should usurp, in our a( 
miration, the place of God — of him wli 
gave to virtue all its charms, and formed tl 
heart of man to love and to admire ihem 

Be not deceived, then, into a rejection ( 
that doctrine wl.ich forms the great has 
of a siiuier's r(*lii»ion. by the specimens ( 
moral excellence which are to he met wi 
in society ; or by the piaise which yo 
own virtues extort from an applaudii 
neighbourhood. Virtue may (?xist, and 
such a degree too, as to constitute it a lo\ 
ly object in tlie eyes of the world, but 
then? be in it no rcferi nee of the mind 
the will of God. tlnT" is no relluiun in 
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ue as tills has its reward in its na- 
iscqucnces, in the admiration of 
' in the delights of conscious satis- 
But we cannot see why God will 
I in tlie capacity of your master, 
i service was not the principle of 
>u were tlicrefore not acting at all 
of a servant to him, — nor do we 
tie can reward it in the capacity 
udgc, when, in the whole process 
13 feeling, and virtuous sentiment, 
ous conduct you carried in jrour 

reference whatever, for a smgle 
to him as your lawgiver. We do 

that there are many such cxam- 
rtue in the world ; but then we in- 

it, that they cannot be put down 
ceount of religion. They often 
i actually do, exist in a state of 
)aration from the religious princi- 

in that case, they go no farther 
)rovc that your taste is unvitlated, 
* temper is amiable, that your so- 
ositions promote the peace and 
)f society; and they will be re- 
nrith its approbation. Now, it is 
you act your part as a member of 
and religion, by making this one 
iunctious, gives us the very best 

that wherever its influence pre- 
will be done in the most perfect 

But the point we labour to im- 
that a man may be what we all 
id by a good member of society, 
:hc authority of God, as his Icgis- 
ng either recognized or acted upon. 
01 say tliat his error hcs in being 
nember of society. This, though 
ircumstance at present, is a very 
J one. Tlic error lies in his having 
i t!ie authority of God, or rather, 
ver having admitted the influence 
authority over hLs heart, or his 
"We want to guard him against 
«5ion, that the principle which he 

ever be accepted as a substitute 
•rinciple he has not, — or, that the 
hest sense of duty, which his situ- 

a member of society, impresses 
I feelings, will ever be received as 
?ment for wanting that sense of 
Gfod. which he ought to feel in the 
? exalted capacity of his servant, 
didate for his approbation. We 
I the high ground, that he is the 
of the Almighty, — nor shall we 
■om declaring the whole extent of 
:iple. Let his path in society be 

illustrious, by tlie virtues which 
; let every word, and every per- 
p, be as honourable as a proud 

integrity can make it ; let the sa- 
> of the market-place mark him out 
most rfspectable of the chizens; 

gratitude of a thousand families 
: praises of his beneficence to the 



world : If the actor in this splendid exlii- 
bition, carry in his mind no nference to 
the authority of God, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce nim unworthy, — nor shall all 
the execrations of generous, but mistaken 
principle, deter us from putting forth our 
hand to strip him of his honours. What ! 
is the world to gaze in admiration on this 
line croectacle of virtue ; and arc we to be 
told that the Being, who gave such facul- 
ties to one of his children, and provides 
the theatre for their 'exercise, — ^that the Be- 
ing, who called this moral scene into ex- . 
istence, and gave it all its beauties, — that 
he is to be forgotten, and neglected as of 
no consequence? Shall we give a deceit- 
ful lustre to the virtues of him who is un- 
mhidful of his God, — and with all the 
grandeur of eternity before us, can we 
turn to admire those short-lived exertions, 
which only shed a flcieting brilliancy over 
a paltry and perishable scene ? It is true, 
that he who is counted faithfUl in little 
will also be counted faithful in much ; and 
when God is the principle of his fidelity, 
the very humblest wishes of benevolence 
will be rewarded. But its most splendid 
exertions without this principle, have no 
inheritance in heaven. Human praise, and 
human eloquence, may acknowledge it; 
but the Discemer of the heart never will. 
The heart may be the seat of every amia- 
ble feeling, and every claim which comes 
to it in the shape of human misery may 
find a welcome; but if the love of God be 
not there, it is not right with God, — and he 
who owns it, will die in his sins : he is in u 
state of impenitency. 

Having thus disposed of those virtues 
which exist in a state of independence on 
the religious principle, we must be forced 
to recur to the doctrine of human depravity, 
in all its original aggravation. Man is cor- 
rupt, and the estrangement of his heart from 
God, is th« decisive evidence of it. Every 
day of his life the first commandment of 
the law is trampled on, — and it is that com- 
mandment on which the authority of the 
whole is suspended. His best exertions arc 
unsound in their very principle ; and as the 
love of God reigns not within him, all that 
has usurped the name of virtue, and de- 
ceived us by its semblance, must be a mock- 
ery and a delusion. 

We shall conclude with three observa- 
tions: First, there is nothing more justly 
fitted to revolt the best feelings of the human 
heart against orthodoxy, than when any 
thing is said to its defence, which tends to 
mar the credit or the lustre of a moral 
accomplishment so lovely as benevolence. 
I/Ct it be observed, then, that substantial 
benevolence is rarely, if ever, to be found 
apart from piety, — and that piety is but the 
hypocrisy of a iiame, when beue\o\wvceV\w 
nil the unwcaricdncssor v\svre\\^o\i\^^^vic& 
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not go along with it. Benevolence may 
make some brilliant exhibitions of herself 
without the instigation of the religious prin- 
ciple. But in these cases you seldom have 
the touchstone of a painful sacrifice, — and 
you never have a spiritual aim, after the 
good of our imperishable nature. It is easy 
to indulge a constitutional feeling. It is 
easy to make a pecuniary surrender. It is 
easy to move gently along, amid the visits 
and the attentions of kindness, when every 
eye smiles welcome, and the soft whispers 
of gratitude minister their pleasing reward, 
ana flatter you into the delusion that you 
are an angel of mercy. But give us the 
benevolence of him, who can ply his faithful 
task in the face of every discouragement, — 
who can labour in scenes where Uierc is no 
brilliancy whatever to reward him, — whose 
kindness is that sturdy and abiding princi- 
ple which can weather all the murmurs of 
mgratitude, and all the provocations of dis- 
honesty, — ^who can iina his way through 
poverty's putrid lan«^j and depravity's most 
nauseous and disgustmg receptacles, — who 
can maintain the uniform and placid tem- 
per, within the secrecy of his own home, 
ana amid the irksome annoyances of his 
own family, — who can endure hardships 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus, — whose hu- 
manity acts with as much vigour amid the 
reproach, and the calumny, and the con- 
tradiction of sinners, as when soothed and 
soflcncKl by the poetic 'accompaniment of 
weeping orphans and interesting cottages, — 
and, above all, who labours to convert sin- 
ners, to subdue thoir resistance of the gos- 
pel, and lo spiriiualizo them into a mcetness 
for the inheritance of the saints. We main- 
tain, that no such benevolence, realizing all 
these features, exists, without a dwply seated 
principle of piety lyinir at the bottom of it. 
Walk from Dan to Bcershoba, and, away 
from Christianity, and beyond the circle of 
its mfliiuncifs, there is positively no such 
benevoleiiee to hv found. The patience, the 
meekness, tlie difRculties of such a benevo- 
lence, cannot be sustained witliout the in- 
fluence of a lieavenly principle, — and when 
all that decks the tlieatre of this world is 
withdrawn, what else is there but the mag- 
nificence of eternity^ to pour a glory over 
its path, and to minister encouragement in 
the midst of labours unnoticed by human 
eye, and unrewarded by human testimony? 
Even the most splendid entcrprizes of be- 
nevolence, which the world ever witnessed, 
can be traced to the operation of what the 
world lau^lis at, as a quakerish and metho- 
dLstical piety. And we appeal to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and tlie still nobler 
aloliiion of vice and ignorance, which is 
now accomplisliing amongst the uncivilized 
countries of the earth, for thfe proof, that 
in good will to men, as well as glory to 
Codj thoy are the men of piety wlio bear 



away the palm of superiority and of tri 
umph. 

But, Secondly, If all Scripture and al 
observation, are on the side of our tex 
should not this be turned by each of us iat 
a personal concern ? Should it not be take 
up, and pursued^ as a topic in which we t 
have a deep individual interest ? Should : 
not have a more permanent hold of us,tba 
a mere amusing general speculation? Ai 
not prudence, and anticipation, and a setM 
of danger, all linked with the conclusion n 
have attempted to press upon you? In or 
word, if there be such a thing as a moi; 
government on the part of God,— if thei 
be such a thing as the authority of a hig 
and divine legislature, — if there be such 
thing as a throne in heaven, and a judge si 
ting on that throne, — should not the que 
tion, What shall I do to be saved? cob 
with all its big and deeply felt signifkant 
into the heart and conscience of every a 
of us ? We know that there is a very h» 
and general security upon this subject,— tb 
the question, if it ever be suggested at a 
is disposed of in an easy, indolent, and s 
perflclal way, by some such presumptio 
as that Grod is merciful, and that should I 
enough to pacify us. But why recur to an 
presumption, for the purpose of bringii 
the question to a settlement, when, up( 
this very topic, we are favoured with i 
authoritative message from God, — when t 
actual embassy has come from him, ai 
that on the express errand of reconeiii 
tion? — when the records of this rmlwis 
have been collected into a volume, with 
tlie reach of all who will Ftretch forth the 
hand to it ; — when the obvious expedient i 
consulting this record is before us ? Ai 
surely, if what God says of himself, is > 
higher signification th:ui wliat we thii 
him to be, and if he tell us not merely th 
he is merciful, but that there is a pariicul 
way in which he chooses to be so ; — nothii 
remains for us but submissively to lea 
that way, and obediently to go along wi 
it. But he actually tells us, tliat there is : 
other name given under heaven, whcrd 
man can be saved, but the name of Jesi 
lie tells, that it is only in Christ, that 
has reconciled tlie world unto himself. 1 
tells us, that our alone redemption is in hi 
whom God hath set fortli to be a propitiati* 
through faith in his blood, — that he mig 
be just, while the justifier of him who I 
lieveth in Jesus ; — and surely, we mxisi eitli 
give up the certainty of the record, or cov 
these to be faithful sayings, and worthy 
all acceptation. 

Lastly, Thp question may occur, afl 
having established the fact of human d 
ruption, and recommended a simple acqi 
esccnce in the Saviour for forgiveness, Wr 
becomes of the corruption /iftcr this ? Mi 
we just be doing with it as an obstinv 
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peeidiarity' of our nature, bearing down all 
onr powers of resistance, and making every 
tfnigffle with it hopeless and unavailing? 
Fbr the answer to this question, we commit 
vm, as before, to the record. He who is in 
Qinst Jesus is anew creature. Sin has no 
knger dominion over him. That very want 
iffaich constituted the main violence of the 
Inase, is made up to him. He wanted the 
Imt of God ; and this love is shed abroad in 
Hi heart by the Holy Ghost. He wanted 
Ae love of his neighbour; but God enters 
■to a covenant with him, by which he puts 
lUi law in his heart, and writes it in his 
nod. The spirit is given to them who ask 
A in fiuth, and the h&itual prayer, of, Sup- 
port me in the performance of this duty, — 
% Carry me in safety through this trial of 
wj heart and of mv principles, — is heard 
i<h acceptance, ancl answered with power. 
Ae power of Christ is made to rest on those 
' 'lO look to him ; and they will find to be 
ireapedence what Paul found to be his, — 
Aqr wiH be able to do all things through 
CkmtArengtheningthfDL Now,theques- 
we have to pot is,— Tell us, if all this 



sound strange, and mysterious, and foreign 
to the general style of your conceptions'? 
Then he alarmed for your safety. The 
things you thus profess to be strange to you, 
are not the jieculiar notions of one man, or 
the still more peculiar phraseology of an- 
other. They are the very notions and the 
very phraseology of the Bible, — and you, 
by your antipathy or disregard to them, 
bring yourselves under precisely the same 
reckoning with Qpd, that you do with a dis- 
tant acquaintand^ whom you insult by ro- 
hirning his letter unopened, or despise, by 
suffering it to lie beside you unread and un- 
attended to. In this indelible word of God, 
you will meet with the free offer of forgive- 
ness for the past, and a provision laid before 
you, by which all who make use of it, are 
carried forward to amendment, and pro- 
gressive virtue for the future. They are 
open to all, and at the taking of all ; but in 
proportion to the frankness, and freeness, 
and universality of the ofier, will be the 
severity of that awful threatening to them 
who despise it How shall they escape, if 
they neglect so great a salvation ? 



SERMON XIII. 
The natural Enmity of the Mind against God. 

" The carnal miad is enmity against God." — Romans viii. 7. 



We should be blinding ourselves against 
tie light of experience, did we deny of 
>uiy of our acquaintances, that they have 
oher brought into the world, or have ac- 
fured, by a natural process of education, 
^ a gentleness of temper, such a docility, 
■di a taste for the amiable and the kind, 
■cfa an honourable sense of integrity, such 
t feeling sympathy for the wants, and mis- 
-fertones of others, that it would not be easy, 
lid what is more, we may venture to say, 

^ l<MD the example of our Saviour, who. when 

^ m looked to the young man, lovea him^ 
i^ it would positively not be right, to with- 
w from them our admiration and our 

■ tMemess. Still it were a violation of all 
lEriptnral propriety in language, to say of 
TO that they were not carnd, or not car- 
Mlly minded. All, by the very signification 
^the term, are carnal, whose minds either 
j^ ^^'^ original constitution, or have un- 
wgone no other transforming process than 
iniere process of natural education. Some 
Kinds are in these circumstances, more 
Mineable to look upon than others, just as 
*me fiices are more agreeable than others, 

rf^^eye. Each mind has its own pecu- 

hr character, just as each face has its own 

of iieatnies, and its oAvn complexion. 

2C 



But as all the varieties in the latter from ex- 
Quisite beauty to most revolting deformity, 
do not exclude from any, the one ana 
universal attribute of decay, — so neither 
may all the constitutional varieties in the 
former, from the most sordid to the most 
naturally upright and amiable, exclude the 
possession of some one and universal at- 
tribute ; and it may be the very attribute 
assigned to nature in the text — even hostility 
against God. 

Let us first offer some remarks on the 
affirmation of the text, tliat the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, — and then shortly 
consider how it is that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ suits its applications to this great 
moral disease. 

I. It appears a very presumptuous at- 
tempt, on the part of a human interpreter, 
when the object which he proposes, and 
which he erects into a separate head of 
discussion, is to prove the assertion of the 
text Should not the very circumstance of 
its being the assertion of the text, be proof 
enough for you 1 On what better founda- 
tion can your belief be laid than on the 
testimony of God ? and when we come to 
understand the meaning of the thing testi- 
fied, is not the bare fact o{ God \wtvcv\5, >jRft 
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witness of it, suflicient crronnd for its cre- 
dibility to rest upon ? Shall man's reason- 
in «r carry a greater authority along with it 
than God's declaration? Is your faith to 
depend on the success or Uie failure of his 
argument? Whether he succeed in csta-^ 
blishing the tnith of the assertion or not," 
upon independent reasonings of his own, — 
remember that by reading it out in his text, 
he has already come forward with an ar- 
gument more conclusive than any which 
his ingenuity can devise. And yet, how 
often do your convictions lie suspended on 
the ability of the preacher, and on the 
soundness of his demonstrations ? You re- 
fuse to believe truth, plainly set before you 
•in the Bible, because tne minister has failed 
in making out his point. Now, the truth 
of the pomt in question may have already 
received its decisive settlement, from the 
text delivered la your hearing. We may 
try, and lake our own way of bringing the 
truth of your enmity against God, close 
and home upon your consciences. But, if 
there bo truth in all the sayings of the 
Dible, enough has been already said to un- 
dermine the security of your fancied attain- 
ments. It is said, that m our nature there 
is a rooted and mn embodied character of 
hostility to our Maker. This should make 
the wisest and most sufficient among you 
feel that you are poor indeed, — and let other 
expedients, to press home the melancholy 
truth fail, or be elTectual as they may, this 
is surely enough to convince and to alarm 
you. 

But, though we cannot add to the tnith 
of God, there is such a thing as what the 
Apostle calls making that truth manifest to 
your consciences. Your own observTition 
may attest the very same truth, which God 
announces to you in his word. And if it 
be a truth, respecting the state of your own 
heart, this agreement between what God 
says you are, and what you find yourselves 
to be, is often most powerfully instrumental 
in reclaiming men to the acknowledgment 
of the truth, and bringing their heart under 
its influence. This is the very argument 
which compelled the faith of the woman 
of Samaria. " Come and see the man which 
told me all 4he things that ever I did; is 
not this the Christ V It is the very argu- 
ment by which many an unbeliever was 
convinced in the Apostle's days. The se- 
crets of his heart were made manifest, and 
so falling down on his face, he worsliipped 
God, and reported that God was in them, 
of a truth. We cannot make the assertion 
in the text stronger than God has made it 
already ; but we may be able to guide your 
obs^rvntions to that which is the subject of 
it — even to your own mind. We may lead 
you to attend more closely, and to view 
niori* distinctly, the state of your minds, 
ih'in you li:ivi> ever yet done. If your find- 



ing of the matter shall agree with God 
saying about it, it may make the truth c 
the text tell with energy iipoii your coi 
sciences ; — and it were well for one and a 
of us, that we obtained a more ovcnvhelo 
ing sense of our necessities than we \w 
ever yet gotten ; that we saw ourselves i 
those true colours of deformity which r 
ally belong to us ; that the inveteracy ( 
our disease as sinners were more knoi 
and more felt by us ; that we could lift i 
the mantle of delusion, which the accoc 
plishments of nature throw over the cam 
mind, and by which they spread a mo 
bewildering gloss over all the rebelliousne 
and ingratitude of the inner man. Coa 
we but make you feel your need and yoi 
helplessness as sinners, — could we chai 
away from you the pride and the securii 
of your fancied attainments ; could wo la 
you to mourn and be in heaviness, under 
sense of your alienations and idolatrie 
and risings of hatred against the God wli 
created and who sustains you ; — then mi||l 
we look for the ov^ures of the gospel ben 
more thankfully listened to, more cordiall, 
embraced, more rejoiced in as the aloD 
suitable remedy to the wants and the son 
nesses of your fallen nature, — then migl 
we look for tlie attitude of self-dependeaB 
being broken down, and for all trust, bd 
all glorying, being transferred from ooi 
selves, and kid upon Jesus Christ, and hit 
crucified. 

It is no proof of love to God that we d 
many things, and that too with the willin 
consent of the mind, the pcrfonnance o 
which is agreeable to his law. If the sam 
thing might be done upon either of tw 
principles, then the doing of it may onl 
prove tlie existence of one of tlicse princ 
pies, while the other has no presence ( 
operation in the mind whatever. I do w 
steal, and the reason of it may be eithi 
that I love God, and so keep his commaiu 
ments, or it may be that I have honourabl 
feelings, and would spurn at the disgraa 
fulness of such an action. This is only on 
example, but the bare statement of it sen 
for a thousand more. It lets us in at oik 
to the decisive fact that tlicre are man 
principles of action applauded, and hd 
in reverence, and most useful to societ; 
and withal urging us to the performance < 
what, in the matter of it, is agreeable to tl 
law of God, whicli may have a practic 
iiscendency over a man whose heart 
alienated from the love of God. Propos 
the question to yourself, Would not I ^ 
this good thinfj, or abst:iin from this e^ 
thing, though God had no will in this nia 
ter? If you would, then, put not do« 
what is altogether aue to other principle 
to the principle of love to God, or a desii 
of pleasing hun. The principle upon whi( 
you have acted may be respectable, ai 
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Jxmautablc, and amiable. We are not dis- 
pncing all this. We are only saying, that 
It is not the love of God ; and should we 
bear any one of you assert, that I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, and that 
I give every body their own, and that I 
posKss a fair character in society, and have 
kme nothing to forfeit it, and that I have 
ay share of generosity, and honour, and 
ttderness, and civility, our only reply is, 
liat this may be very true. You may have 
t very largo share of these and of other 
Mimable principles, but along with the 
lonession of these many things, you may 
ack one thing, and that one thing may be 
he love of God. An enlightened discerner 
if the heart may look uito you, and say, 
rith our Saviour in the text, " I know you 
hat you have not the love of God in you." 
It is no test whatever of your love to 
Sod, that you tolerate him, wfien he calls 
iwn you to do the things which your na- 
ttil principles incline you to do, and which 
on would have done at any rate. ■ But 
rhflB he claims that |dace in your afiec- 
OBB which you give tomany of the objects 
r the world, — when he puts in for that 
are of your heart which you give to 
odth, or pleasure, or reputation among 
KB, — then is not God a weariness? and 
X8 not the inner man feel impatience and 
slike at these grievous exactions ; and when 
iC will of God thwarts the natural current 
'your tastes and employments, is not God, 
the laoment of urging that will, with all 
en.'ituril authority which belongs to him, 
positive offence to you ? 
How wouJi you like the visit of a man 
hose presence broke up some arrangement 
at you had set your heart upon ; or mar- 
d the enjoyment of some favourite scheme 
at yo;i were going to put into execution? 
'ould not you hate the visit? and if it were 
ten repeated, — if the disappointments you 
ecived from this cause were frequent and 
jrpetual, — if you saw a systematic design 
' thwarting you by tliese galling and nu- 
eroas interruptions, would not you also 
Nrdiaiiy hate the visitor, and give the most 
ibsuintial evidence of your hatred, too, by 
lonning him, or shutting him out? Now, 
not God just such a visitor ? O how many 
vourite schemes of enjoyment would the 
ought of him, and of his will, if faithfully 
Imitted to the inner chambers of the mind, 
It to flight ! Huw many fond calculations 
i given up about the world, the love of 
hih is opposite to the love of the Father. 
Jow many triilbig amusements behooved 
» be painfully surrendered, if a sense of 
od's will were to tell upon the conscience 
ith all the energy that is due to it. How 
lany darling habits abandoned, if the whole 
an were brought under the dominion of 
is imperious visitor, — liow many affec- 
Kw torn away from the objects on which 



they are now fastened, if his presence were 
at all times attended to, and he was regarded 
with that affection which he at all times 
demands of us ! 

This may explain a fact, which we fear 
must come near to the conscience of many 
a respectable man, and that is, the recoil 
which he has oilen experienced, as if from 
some object of severe and unconquerable 
aversion, when the preacher urges upon 
his thoughts some scriptural representation 
either of the wiU or the character of God. 
Or take this fact in ano^er way, and in 
which it presents itself, if not move atrik- 
ingly, at least more habitually; and that is, 
the undeniable circumstance of God being 
shut out of his thoughts for the great ma- 
jority of his time, and him feeliig the same 
kind of ease at the exclusion, as when he 
shuts the door on the most unwelcome of his 
visitors. The reason is, that the inner man, 
busied with other objects^ woukU positively 
be offended at the intrusion of the thought 
of Grod. It is because, to admit him, with 
all his high claims and spiritual require- 
ments into your mind, would be to disturb 
Sou in the enjoyment of objects which are 
etter loved and more sought after than he. 
It is because your heart is occupied with 
idols that God is shut out of it; It is be- 
cause your heart is after another treasure. 
It is because your heart is set upon other 
things. Whether it be wealth, or amuse- 
ment, or distinction, or the ease and the 
pleasures of life, we pretend not to know ; 
but there is a something which is your god, 
to the exclusion of the great God of heaven 
and earth. The Being who is upholding 
you all the time, and in virtue of whose 
preserving hand, you live, and thhik, and 
enjoy, is all the while unminded and unre- 
garded by you. You look upon him as an 
interruption. It is of no consequence to the 
argiunent what the occupation of your heart 
be, if it is such an occupation as excludes 
God from it. It may be what the world 
calls a vicious occupation, — the pursuits of 
a dishonest, or the aobaucheries of a profli- 
gate life, — and, in this case, the world has 
no objection to stigmatize you with enmity 
against God. Or it may be what the world 
calls an innocent occupation — amusement 
to make you happy, work to earn a Fubsist- 
ence, busmess to establish a liberal provi- 
sion for your families. But your heart may 
be so given to it that God is robbed of his 
portion of your heart altogether. Or it may 
be what the world calls an honourable oc- 
cupation, — the pursuit of eminence in the 
walks of science or of patriotism ; and still 
there may be an exclusion, or a liatrod of 
the God wlio puts in for all thin^i^g being 
done to his glor>'. Or it may be wliat tlic 
world calls an elegant occupation, — even 
that of a mind enamoured with the tastt.- 
fulness of literature •, t^ut It k\'av \\ti i^ t\w 
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moured with this, that the God who created 
your mind, and all the tastes which are 
within it, and all the objects which are w^ith- 
out it, and which minister to lis most ex- 
quisite gratification, — this God, we say, may 
be turned away from with a feeling of the 
most nauseous antipathy, and you may give 
the most substantial evidence of your hatred 
to him, by ridding your thoughts of him al- 
together. Or, lastly, it may be what the 
world calls a virtuous occupation, even that 
of a mind bustling with the full play of its 
energies, among enterprises of charity and 

Slans of public good. Yet even here, won- 
erful as you may think it, there may be a 
total exclusion and forgetfulness of God; 
and, while the mind is filled and gratified 
with a rejoicing sense of its activity and its 
usefulness, it may be merely delighting itself 
unth a constitutional gratification, — and God 
the author of that constitution, be never 
thought of,— or if thought of according to 
the holiness of his attributes, and the nature 
of that friendship, opposite to the friendship 
of the world, which he demands of us, and 
the kind of employment which forms the 
reward and the happiness of his saints in 
eternity, even the praise and the contem- 
plation of himself, — if thought of, we say, 
according to tiiis his real character, and 
these the real requirements that he lays upon 
us, — even the man to whom the world yields 
the homage of virtue may think of his God 
with feelings of ofTensiveness and disgust. 

There is nothing monstrous in all this, to 
the men of our world, seeing that they have 
each a sliare in that deep and lurking un- 
godliness, which lias both so vitiated our 
nature, and so blinded all who inherit this 
nature, against a sense of its enormity. But 
only conceive how it must be thought of, 
and how the contemplation of it must be 
felt, among those who can look on character 
with a spiritual and intelligent estimation. 
How must the pure eye of an angel be 
moved at such a sp(jctacle of worthless- 
ness, — and surely, in the records of heaven, 
this great moral peculiarity of our outcast 
race must stand engraven as that, which of 
all others, has the character of guilt most 
nakedly and most essentially belonging to 
it. That the bosom of a thing formed should 
feel cold or indifferent to him who formed 
it — that not a thought or an image should 
l)e so unwelcome to man as that of his 
Maker, that the creature should thus turn 
round on its Creator, and eye disgust upon 
liim, — that its every breath should be en- 
venomed with haired against him who in- 
spired it, — or, if it be not hatred, but only 
unconcern, or disinclination, that even this 
sliould be the real disposition of a fashioned 
and sustained being, towards the hand of 
his Preser\'er, — there is a a perversity here 
which lime may palliate for a season, but 
which, under a universal reign of justice. 



must at length be brought out to its ade* 
quale condemnation. And on that day, 
when the earth is to be burnt up, and all its 
flatteries shall have subsided, will it be seen 
of many a heart that rejoiced in the ap- 
plause and friendship of this world, thai, 
alienated from the love of God, it was in* 
deed in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity. 

Nor docs it palliate the representation 
which we have now given, that a God, in 
the fancied array of poetic loveliness— that 
a God of mere natural perfection, and with- 
out one other moral attribute than the single 
attribute of indulgence — ^that a God, di- 
vested of all which can make him repul- 
sive to sinners, and, for this purpose, shorn 
of all those glories, which truth and au- 
thority, and holiness, throw around hit 
character— :that such a God should be idol- 
izei at times by many a sentimentalist It 
would form no deduction from our enmilf 
against the true God, that we gave an oeeip 
sional hour to the worship of a grava 
image, made with #ur own hands— and k 
is just of as little significancy to the aifo- 
ment, that we feel an occasional glow of 
affection or of reverence, towards a nctitiov 
being of our own imagination. If there be 
truth in the Bible, it is there where God hi!, 
made an authentic exhibition of his nature^ 
—and if God in Christ be an offence to you 
— if you dislike this way of approach— if 
you shrink from the contemplation of that 
Being, who bids you sanctify him in your 
hearts, and who claims such a preference 
in your regard, as shall dispossess your af- 
fections for all that is earthly — if you have 
no relish for the intercourse of prayer, and 
of spiritual communion whh such a God— 
if your memory neither love \o recal him, 
nor your fancy to dwell upon him, nor he 
be the being with whom you greatly de- 
light yourself, the habitation to which you 
resort continually, — ^then be assured, (hat 
amid the paintwl insignificancy of all your 
other accomplishments, your heart is not 
right with God ; and he who is the Father 
of your existence, and of all that gladdens 
it, may still be to you a loathing and an 
abomination. 

Neither does it palliate the representation 
which we have now offered, that we do 
many things with the direct object of doing 
that which is pleasing to Grod. It is true, 
there cannot be love where there is no de- 
sire to please ; but it is as true, that there 
may he a desire to please where there is no 
love. Why, I may l)oth hate and fear the 
man, whom I may find it very convenient 
to please ; and to secure whose favour, I 
may practice a thousand arts of ac^^mino- 
dation and compliance. I may comply by 
action — but instead of complying with D»y 
will, I may abominate the necessity whicn 
constrains me. I may be subject to hn 
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lieasore in my person, and in my perform- 
inces — ^but you would not say, wiiile hatred 
rankled within me, that I was subject to him 
irith my mind. A sovereign may overrule 
he humours of a rebellious province, by 
he presence of his resistless military — but 
rou would not eay that there was any loy- 
dty in this forced siioordination. He may 
timpel the bondage of their actual services 
-bat you would not say, that it was in 
his part of his dominions, where the prin- 
uple of subjection to him existed in the 
Dinds of the people. Vfe have already af- 
irmed, that though our will went along with 
I number of performances, which in the 
natter of them were agreeable to God's 
Bw~4hi8 was &r from an unfailing indica- 
ion of love to God; for there may be a 
honsand , other constitutional principles, 
be residence and operation of which in the 
Mrt may give rise to these performances, 
iliile there was an utter distaste, and hos- 
ifity on our part to God. They may be 
bne^ not because God wills the doing, but 
leense the doing fallain with our humour, 
IT oar interest, or our vanity, or our in- 
linctiTe gratification. But now we are pre- 
wed to go farther, and say, that they may 
le done, because God wills the doing, and 
fct there may be an utter want of subjec- 
ioD in the mind, to the law of God. The 
error of his power may constrain you to 
nany acts of obedience, even as the call, 
' Flee from the coming wrath," told on the 
iisciples of John the Baptist. But obedience 
nay be rendered to all the requirements of 
his prophet. Thieves and swearers, and 
abbath-breakers, may, under the (car of the 
X)ming vengeance,^ give up their respective 
mormities, and yet their minds be alto- 
gether carnal, and utterly destitute of sub- 
jection to the law of God. There may 
be the obedience of the hand wliile there is 
the gall of bitterness in the heart, at the 
necessity which constrains it. It may not 
be the consenting of the mind, to the law 
of him whom you delight to please and to 
honour. Now, this is the service for which 
it is the aim of Christianity to prepare you. 
It is by putting that law, which was graven 
on tables of stone, upon the tables of your 
hfart, that it enables you to yield that obe- 
dience which is acceptable to God. He is 
grie^'ed at the reluctancy of your services, 
No performances can satisfy him, while 
your heart remains in shut and shielded 
alienation against him. What he wants, 
is to gain the friendship and the confi- 
deace of his creatures; and he feels all the 
concern of a wound^ and mortified fa- 
ther when he knocks at the door of your 
heart and finds its affections to be away 
rrom him. He condescends to plead the 
matter, and with the tenderness of a dis- 
ippointed father, does he say, "Wherein 
five I wearied you, O cliildren of Israel, 
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testify against me?" You may fear him; 
you may heap sacrifices upon his altar: 
you may bring the outer man to something 
like a slavish obedience, at his bidding, but 
till your heart be subdued, by thtit great 
process, which all who are his spiritual sub- 
jects must undergo, you are carnal, and 
you do not love him. Your obedience is 
like a body without a soul. The very prin- 
ciple which gives it all its value, is wanting. 
It is this, which turns the whole to bitter- 
ness. It is this, which, with all the bustling 
activity of your services, keeps you dead in 
trespasses and sins. It is this which mars 
every religious performance, and imparts 
the character of rebelliousness to every one 
item, in the list of your plausible and osten- 
tatious duties. There is not one of them 
which is not accompaiyed with an act of 
disobedience, and that too, to the first and 
greatest commandment, by which we are 
called upon to love the I/ord with all our 
heart, strength, and soul. Though the hand 
should be subject, — though the mouth 
should be subject, — though all the organs 
of the outer man should be subject ; jet it 
availeth nothing, if the will of the nund is 
not subject. 1 could sell all my goods to 
feed the poor. I could compel my hand 
to sign an order to that effect. — and I could 
keep my hand from reversing that order 
till it was executed. But all this I may do 
says Paul, and yet have nothing, because I 
have not charity. It is not the art of well- 
doing to your neighbour, but a principle of 
love to your neighbour, on which God 
stamps the testimony of his apjMrobiUion. 
In like manner, it is not tlio act of well- 
doing to Goil, but the principle of love to 
God, which he values ; — and if this be with- 
held from him, you are carnal ; and with 
all your painful and multiplied attempts at 
obedience, your mind is not subject to the 
law of God. 

We sliall conclude, at present, with two 
short reflections. 

First, If any of you are convinced of the 
justness of the representations which we 
have now given, you will perceive that 
your guilt in the sight of God, may be of a 
far deeper and more alarming kind, than 
men are generally aware of. And such a 
view of the matter may be quite intolerable 
to him who nauseates the peculiarities of 
the gospel, — to him who has a contempt for 
the foolishness of that preacliing, of which 
the great burden is Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,— to him, in a word, whom the 
true description of our moral dl^jcase, must 
terrify or oflfend, — seeing that he carries 
a distaste in his heart toward the alone 
remedy, by which the disease can be met 
and extirpated. 

But secondly, Tliere is another class of 
people, whoni sudi a view of the actual 
stat(? of human nature (lUCjKl tu \r.\vu\\\\\vYL^. 
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by briiigiiiiij tlicir mindd out of perplexity, 
into a state uf firm and confident decision. 
There are often in a congregation, a set of 
hearers not yet sluit up into the faith, but 
approaching towards it, — with a growing 
taste for the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, but without a full and a final acqui- 
escence in it, — with an openuig and an 
enlarging sense of the importance of the 
gospel, but still halting between two opi- 
nions respecting it ; who, in particular, are 
not sure where their sole dependence for 
salvation should be placed, whether singly 
upon their own performances, or singly 
upon tlie righteousness of Christ, or jointly 
upon both. Now, we trust that the lesson 
of our text nmy have the effect with some, 
of bringing this unsettled account more 
speedily to its termination. You may have 
hitherto, perhaps, been under the impres- 
sion, that the condition of man was not just 
so bad as to require a Saviour, who must 
undertake the whole of his cure, and bring 
about the whole of his salvation. You have 
attempted to share with the l^viour in the 
matter of your redemption. Instead of 
looking upon it with the eye of the Apostle, 
as being all of grace, or all of works, you 
have in some way or other, attempt^ a 
compromise between them; and this has 
the undoubted effbct of keeping you at a 
distance from Christ. You have not felt 
vour entire need of him, and therefore you 
have not leaned in close and constant de- 
pendence upon him. But let the torch of a 
spiritual law be lifted over your characters, 
and through the guise of its external de- 
cencies revejil to you the mountain of ini- 
quity witliiu; let the deformity of the heart 
be made known, and you become sensible 
of the fruitlessness of every endeavour, so 
long as the consent of a willing cordiality is 
withheld from the i)erson and aut}iority of 
God ; let the utter powerlessness of all 
your doings, bo contrasted with the per- 
versity of your stubborn and unmanageable 
desires, and the case is seen in all its help- 



' lessness ; — you become desperate of ssl\i 
tion in one way, and you are led U) look fc 
it in another way. The question, whcUie 
salvation is of grace or of works, receire 
its most decisive settlement; — when tliu 
driven away from one term of the altenu 
tive, you are compelled, as your only n 
source, to the other term. You feel tha 
nothing else will do for your acceptanc 
with God, but your acceptance of the ol 
fered Saviour. You stand at the foot o: 
the cross, — you make an absolute ourreodi: 
of yourself to the terms of the gospel. 

And we know not a more olissful or i 
more memorable event, in the history ol 
the human soul, than, when convinced tin 
there is no other righteousness than in tlv 
merits, and no other sanctification than \i 
the grace of the Saviour, it henceforth glo 
ries only in his cross ; and now, that ever 
other expedient of reformation has been Vhei 
and failed of its accomplishmr nt, it takes ti 
the remaining one of crying mightily to God 
and pressing, at a throne of grace, the m^ 
plication of the Psalmist, ^ Create a cleu 
heart, and renew a right spirit within me.' 

One thing is certain ; you are welcome 
at this moment, to lay hold of the righteous 
ness of God, in Clirist Jesus ; you are wel 
come, at this moment, to the use of his pre 
vailing name, in your prayers to tlie Father 
you are welcome, at this moment, to thi 
plea of his meritorious obedience, and ol 
his atoning death : and you arc welcome 
at this moment, to the promise of th^ Spirit 
given unto all who believe, M' hereby tbi 
enmity of their carnal minds will be do» 
away, — God will no longer be rogardcj 
with antipathy and disgust, — lie will api)oa 
in tho face of Jesus Christ as a reconcilw 
father, — he will pour upon you the spirit oi 
adoption, — you will walk before him with 
out fear, — and those bonds bring loostd 
wherewith you were formerly held, you wil 
yield to him the willing obedience of ihos 
whose hearts are enlarged, and who niii, witl 
delight, in the way of his conmiaiidments. 
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fhe Power of the Gospel to dissolve the Enmity of the human Heart against God 

** Hiviug plain ilio enmity thereby. "-^Ephisiarts ii. 16. 



If. We shall now consider how it is that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ suits its applica- 
tion to this great moral disease. 

The ncrissitv of some singular expedient 
for restoriu'i the love of God to the alien- 
ated heart of man, will appear from the 
litter impossibility of brinfjing this about by 
:iny dinrt ap[)licii!iou of authority what- 



ever. For, do you tliink that the deliver 
of the law of love, in his hearing, as a posi 
tive and indispensable enactment comini 
forth from the legislature of heaven will di 
it? You may as well pass a law, makin; 
it imperative upon him to delight in puiii 
and to feci comfort on a bed of tortiut 
I Or, do you thi:ik, tlint you will vvcr [^ivf 
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tactical cstablinhment to the law of love, 
r suiroiinding it witli accumulated penal- 
si This may irritate, or it may terrify, — 
It for the purpose of begetting any thing 
le attachment, one may as well think of 
ihing another into tender regard for him. 
r, do you think, that the terrors of the 
ming vengeance will ever incline a hu- 
in i^ing to love the Grod who threatens 
m? Powerful as these terrors are, in 
rsuading man to turn from the evil of his 
lys, — they most assuredly do hot form 
B artillery by which the ho^rt of man can 
carried. They draw not forth a single 
BCtion, but the affection of fear. They 
ver can charm the human boeom into a 
ding of attachment to God. And it goes 
prove the necessity of some singular ex- 
dient; for restoring man to fellowship 
th bis Maker; that the only obedience 
. which this fellowship can be perpctu- 
sd, is an obedience which no threaten! ngs 
n force, — to which no warnings of dis- 
eunre can reclaim, — which all the solemn 
odamations of law and justice cannot 
rry, — and all the terrors and severities of 
sovereignty resting on power, as its only 
nidation, can never subdue. The utter- 
ice of the words, Thou shalt love the 
»d thy Grod, or perish everlastingly, can 
» more open the shut and alienatoi heart 
' man, than it can open a gate of iron, 
oltiply these arguments of terror as you 
ay,— arm them with tenfold energy, and 
ake them to fall in thunder on the sin- 
t's ears, — tell him of the Grod of judg- 
ent, and manifest to him the frown of his 
igry countenance, — lay before him the 
im aspect of his impending death, and 
»read a deeper mantle of despair over the 
St field of that eternity which is on the 
her side of it; — you may disquiet him, 
id right that he should be so, — you may 
rerail on him to give up many evil doings ; 
id right that the whole urgency of the 
miing wrath should be employed to make 
m give them up immediately, — you may 
l him a trembling at the power of God, 
id bfitter this than spending his guilty 
ireer. in thoughtlessness and unconcern, 
)ftut the great Lawgiver ; — but where, in 
le midst of all this, shall we find obedience 
^thc ver)' first and greatest commandment 
the law ? Has this obedience been yet 
> much as entered on ? Has love to God 
•much as reached the infancy of its ex- 
tfnce in that heart which is now begin- 
njT to be agitated by its terrors ? Amid 

I the bitterness of remorse, and all the 
irfal looking for of judgment, and all the 
'Uess anxieties of conscious guilt, and 
ticipated vengeance, tell u«, if a single 
rticle of tenderness t(»wards (rod has any 
ice in this restless and despairing bosom ? 

II ns, if it act as an element at all, in this 
id war of turbulence and disorder ? Or, 



has it yet begun to dawn upon the mind, 
and spread its salutary and composing 
charm over that dark scene of conflict, un- 
der which many a sinner has to siu-itaiii the 
burden of the wearisome night A that ure 
appointed to him ? You may seek for kive 
to God throughout all the chambers of Ills 
heart, and 'seek in vain. The man may be 
acting such reformations as he is driven to, 
and may be clothing himself in such visible 
decencies, as he feels himself compelled to 
put on, and may be labouring away at the 
drudgery of such obser\'mices as he thinks 
will give him relief from the corrosions of 
that undying worm, which never ceases to 
goad him with its reproaches ; but as to the 
love of God, there is as grun and deter- 
mined an exclusion of this principle as 
ever, — that avenue to his heart has never 
been unlocked, through which it might be 
made to find its way, — every former argu- 
ment, so far from having dissolved the bar- 
rier, has only served to rivet and to make 
it more unmoveable. And the difficulty 
still lies upon us, — how are we to d(;posit 
in the heart of* man, the only right princi- 
ple of obedience to God, — and to lead him 
onward in the single way of a pure, and 
spiritual, and substantial repentuuce I 

This, then, is a case of difficulty, and, in 
the Bible, God is said to ha^'e lavished all 
the riches of his unsearchable wisdom on 
the business of managing it. No wonder 
that to his angels it appeared a mystery, 
and that they desired to look into it. It 
appears a matter of direct and obvious 
facility to intimidate man, — and to bring 
his body into a forced subordination to ail 
the requirements. But the great matter 
was, how to attach man, — how to work in 
him a liking to God, and a relish for his 
character r— -or, in other words, how to 
communicate to human obedience, that 
principle, without which it is no obedience 
at all, — to make him serve God because he 
loved him ; and to run in the way of all his 
commandments, because this was the thing 
in which he greatly delighted himself. To 
lay upon us the demand of satisfaction for 
his violated law, could not do it. I'o press 
home the claims of justice upon any sense 
of authority within us, could not do it. To 
bring forward, rn threatening array, the 
terrors of his judgment, and of his power 
against us, could not do it. To unveil the 
glories of that throne where he sittcth in 
equity, and manifest to his guilty creatures 
the awful inflexibilities of his truth and 
righteousness, could not do it. To look out 
from the cloud of vengeance, and trouble 
our darkened souls as he did those of the 
Egyptians of old, with the aspect of a me- 
nacing Deity, could not do it. To spread the 
field of an undone eternity before us, and 
tell us of those dreary abodes where e«ah. 
rriniinal hath his bc(\ \i\ YveW, ^w^ W^i «w- 
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turies of despair which pass over him are 
not counted, because there no seasons roll, 
and the unhappy victims of tlie tribulation, 
and the wratli, and the anguish, know, that 
for the mighty burden of the sufferings 
which weigh upon theun, there is no end, 
and no mitigation; this prospect, appaljing 
as it is, and coming home upoil the belief 
with all the characters of the most immuta- 
ble certainty, could not do it. The affections 
of the inner man remain as unmoved as 
ever, under the successive and repeated in- 
fluenco of all these dreadful applications. 
There is not one of them, which, instead of 
conciliating, does not stir up a principle of 
resistance ; and, subject any human crea- 
ture to the treatment of them all, and to 
nothing else, and he may tremble at God, 
and shrink at the contemplation of God, 
and feel an overpowering awe a^tlie thought 
of God, when that thought visits him ;— 
but we maintam, that not one particle of 
influence has been sent into his heart, to 
make him love God. Under such applica- 
tions as these, we can conceive the crea- 
ture, gathering a new energy from despair, 
and mustering up a stouter defiance than 
ever to the God who threatens him. Strange 
contest between the thing formed and him 
who formed it; — but we see it exhibited 
among the determined votaries of wicked- 
ness in life; and it is the very contest which 
gives its moral aspect to hell throughout all 
eternity. There God reigns in vmdictive 
majesty, and tliere every heart of every 
outcast, sheathed in impenetrable hardness, 
mutters its blasphemies against him. O 
hideous and revolting spectacle I and how 
awful to think that the unreclaimed sons of 
profligacy, who pour along our streets, and 
throng our markets, and form the fearful 
majority in almost every chamber of busi- 
ness, and in ev(?ry worksliop of industry, 
are thiiher spoodincf their infatuated way ! 
What a wn'iched field of contemplation is 
around us, when wc; sec on every side of it 
the mutual oucourageinent, — the ever ply- 
ing alhiremeiits, — the tacit, though effectual 
and well inulerstood, combination, sustain- 
ing, over th(^ whole face of this alienated 
world, a firm and systematic rebellion 
against God ! Wv. are not ofleriiig an cx- 
agg(!rated picture when wo say, that within 
reach of the walk of a single hour, there 
are thousands, and thousands more, who 
have cast away from them the authority of 
God ; and who have been nerved by all his 
threatenirigs into a more determined atti- 
tude of wickedness ; and who glory in their 
unprincipled dissipations; and who, with- 
out one sigh at the moving spectacle of 
ruined innocence, will, in the hearing of 
companions younger than themselves, scat- 
ter their pestilential levities around them, 
and care not though the liope of parents, 
ajjd the yet unvitiated delicacy of youth, 



shall wither and expire under the contagio] 
of their ruffian example ; and will patroniZ) 
every step of that progress which lead, 
from one depravity to another, till their il 
fated proselyte, made as much the child of 
hell as theniiselves, shall share in that com- 
mon ruin which, in the great day of the ^ev^ 
latlon of the righteous judgment of God,wiD 
come forth from the storehouse of his wrath, 
in one mighty torrent, on the heads of all 
who boast of their iniquity. We have now 
touched on the limits of a subject of which 
half its horrors are untold ; but through 
which, the minister of the counsels of hea- 
ven must clear his intrepid way, m spite of 
all its painfuhiess. We will not pursue it 
at present, but neither will we count the 
digression out of place, should a single ^ 
rent among you be led, from what we have 
now uttered, to be jealous over Ms children 
with a godly jealousy, and not to suffer those, 
for whose eternity he is so deeply responai- 
ble, to take their random direction throu^ 
society, just where the prospects of biui- 
ness, and of worldly advantage, may chanoi 
to carry them ; to calculate on the possi- 
bilities of moral corruption, as well as on 
the possibilities of lucrative employment; 
to look well to exposures and acquaintance^^ 
and hours of social entertainment, as wdl 
as to the common-place object of a situatioft 
in the world. And when you talk of a 
good line for your children, just think a 
little more of the line that leadeth to eter- 
nity, and have a care lest you be the instro- 
ment of putting them on such a path of 
danger, that it shall only be the very rarest 
miracle of grace that your helpless young 
can be kept from fjiUing, or be renewed 
again into repentance. 

But the difficulty in question still re- 
mains unresolved. How then is tliis re- 
generation to b(i wrought, if no threatenings 
can work it, — if no terrors of judgment 
CiUi soften the heart into that love of God, 
which forms the chief feature of repent- 
ance, — if all the direct applications of law 
juid of righteous authority, and of its tre- 
mendous and immutable sanctions, so far 
from attaching man in tenderness to his 
God, have only tiie effect of impressing a 
violent recoil upon all his affections, and, 
by the hardening influence of drsj)air, of 
stirring up in his bosom a more violent an- 
tipathy than ever? Will the high and so- 
lemn proclamations of a menacing Deity 
not do it I Tliis is not tiie way in which 
the heart of man can be carried. Ho is 6^ 
constituted, that the law of love can nevtT, 
never bo established within him by the en- 
gine of terror ; and here is tlie barrier V) 
this regeneration on the part of man. B^ 
if a threat of justice camiot do it, will >" 
act of forgiveness do it ? This again is not 
the way in which God can admit the 
guilty to acceptance. He is so coustitul^' 
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thrit his truth cannot be trampled upon, 
and his governnient cannot be despoiled 
of its authority, and its sanctions cannot, 
with impunity, be defied, and every solemn 
utterance of the Deity cannot but find its 
accomplishment, in such a way as may 
vindicate his glury, and make the whole 
creation he has formed stand in awe of 
its Almighty Sovercijrn. And here is an- 
other barrier on the part of God ; and that 
economy of redemption, in which a dead 
and undiscerning world see no skil fulness 
to admire, and no feature of graciousness 
to allure, was so planned, in the upper 
coansels of heaven, that it maketh known, 
to principalities and powers, the manifold 
iri^lom of Him who devised it. Hie men 
of this infidel generation, whose every fa- 
culty is so bedimmed by the gros^ness of 
■ense, that they cannot lay hold of the 
realities of faith, and cannot appreciate 
them, — to them the barriers we have now 
basted on, whicli lie in the way of man 
taking God into his love, and of God taking 
nan mto his acceptance, may appear to be 
•0 many faint and shadowy considerations, 
of which they feci not the significancy ; 
but, to the pure and intellectual eye of an- 

Sthcy are substantial obstacles, and 
Mighty to save had to travail in the 
frealness of his strength, in order to move 
ttem away. The Son of God descended 
from heaven, and he took upon him the 
nature of man, and ho suffered in his stead, 
Md he consi-nteri that the whole burden of 
offended justice should tall upon him, and 
he bore in his own body on tlie tree, the 
wc-iizhi of ull tlioso acrornplishmrnts by 
whicli his Fathor beiiooved to be glorified, 
tnd after having magnified the law, find 
made it honourable, by pouring out his 
soul unto the death for us, he went up on 
high, and by an arm of everlasting 
stftncrth, levelled that wall of partition 
whioh lay across the i>ath of acceptance; 
wj'l thus it is, that the barrier on the part 
t*f iir»d is done ;;v/:iv, and he, with untar- 
nisjiif-i jilory, can (iispeiise forgiveness 
J»Ter the whoh? extent of a guilty creation, 
oecarjw.' he can l;o just, while he is the 
iwiiler of thciii who believe in .Tesiis. 
Ani sfthe b:iiTi'T, <.«n the purt of d'oil, is 
tiiu* moved .'♦>«<!<•. why not \hv hairier on 
'"^ppart of man ? Does not the wisdom of 
K-l-nr>riorj show jiself here iilso ? Does if 
Dot rrnhnu-e sonn^ skilful enntrivjuiee, by 
*ii^h it iterictratrs iliosn niouiuls that be- 
^ tl;e human lH^•^l•(. iirvl ward the vn- 
|ftncp of t!ie princif)''.^ of love away from 
iU:iii which all t'le dirirt ni)f»henfions of 
^f^-T and authority, liavi- only the elfeet 
J^ fixiijw more innnoveably upon their 
'*^? Yes ii doos. — for it changes the 
**l*ct of tlie Deity towards num ; and 
^ man only to liave faith in ihr an- 
**inocmrnts of the Kosnel, so as to see 
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God with the eye of his mind under this 
new aspect, — love to God would spring up 
in his heart, as the unfailing consequence. 
Let man see Goil as he sets himself forth 
in this wonderful revelatii)n, and let him 
believe the reality of what he sees; and 
he cannot but love the Being he is employ- 
ed in contemphiting. Without this gospel, 
he may see him to be a God of justice; 
but he cannot do this without seeing the 
frown of severity directed against himself, 
a wretched offender : With this gospel, he 
sees the full burden of violated justice 
borne away from him ; and God stands be- 
fore him unrobed of all his severities, and 
tenderly inviting him to draw near through 
that blood of atonement which was shed, 
the just for the unjust, to bring the sinner 
unto God. Without this gospel, he may 
see the truth of God ; but he sees it pledged 
to the fulfilment of the most awful threat- 
enings against him: With this gospel, 
he sees the full weight of all these ac- 
complishments resting on the head of the 
great sacrifice; and God's truth is now 
fully embarked on the most cheering as- 
surances of pardon, on the most liberal in- 
vitations of good will, on the most exceed- 
ing great and precious promises. Without 
this gospel, he may see the government of 
God leaning on the pillars of that immuta- 
bility which upholds it ; but this very im- 
mutability is to him the sentence of despair; 
and how can he love that face, on which 
are stiimped the characters of a stern and 
vindictive majesty 1 W^ith this gospel, the 
face of God stands legibly revealed to 
him in other characters. That law which, 
resting on the solemn authority of its firm 
and unalterable requirements, demanded a 
fulfilment, up to the last jot and tittle of it, 
has been magnified, and has been made 
honourable, by one illustrious sufTerer, who 
put forth the greatness of his strength, in 
that dark hour of the travail of his soul, 
when he bore the burden of all its penal- 
ties. That wrath which should have been 
discharged on the guilty millions he died 
for, was all concentred ui)on him, who 
took ui)on himself the chastisement of our 
peace, and on that day of mysterious ago- 
ny, drank, to the very drejis, the cup of 
our expiation. And God, wlio ])Ianne<l the 
whole work of this won(ierful redemption, 
—God, who in h>ve to a guilty world sent 
his Son amouffst us to aeeomplish it, — 
God, who raih(?r than lose his alienated 
(■re:i lures, as he could not strip his eternal 
throne (d' a sinirle attribute that supported 
it, awcxke the sword of vengeance ajijainst 
his fellow, that on him the truth and the 
iusiiee of the Deitv niijiht receive their 
most illustrious vindicaticm, — God, who, out 
of Christ, sits surrounded with all the dark- 
ness of una pproae liable majesty, is now 
Gcd in Christ, reconc\\\tvCT v^a^i wotVdi xsxAo 
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himself, uiid not iinnutiu^ unto them their 
trespassi?s; hid tenner mercy is now free 
to rejoice amid all tlie glory of his other 
bright and untarnished perfections, and he 
poiirs the expression of liis tenderness, 
with an unsparing hand, over the whole 
extent of his sinful creation — and he lets 
himself dowii to the language of a beseech- 
ing supplicant, praying that each and every 
one of us might be reconciled unto him — 
and, putting on a winning countenance of 
invitation to the guiltiest of us all, he tells 
us, that if we only come to liim through 
the appointed mediator, he will blot out, as 
with a thick cloud, our transgressions, — 
and that, as if carried away to a land that 
was not inhabited, he will make no more 
mention of them. 

And thus it is, that tlic goodness of God 
dcstroyeth the enmity of the human heart 
When every other argument fails, this, if 
perceived by the eye of faith, finds its 
powerful and persuasive way through 
every barrier of resistance. 'I'ry to ap- 
proach the heart of man by the instru- 
ments of terror and of autliority, and it 
will disdainfully repel you. There is not 
one of you skilled m the management of 
human nature, who does not perceive, that, 
thougli this may be a way of working on 
the other principles of our constitution, — 
of working on the fears of man, or on his 
sense of interest, — this is not the way of 
gaining by a single hair-breadth on the at- 
tachments of his heart. Such a way may 
force, or it may terrify, but it never, never 
can endear; and after all the threaten- 
ing array of such an influence as this, is 
brought to bear upon man, there is not one 
particle of service it can extort from him, 
but what is all rendered in the spirit of a 
painful and rclucl^nl bondage. Now, this 
IS not the service whicli prepares for hea- 
ven. This is not the service which assimi- 
lates men to luigels. Tliis is not the obe- 
dience of those glorified spirits, whose every 
affection harmonizes with their every per- 
fonnancc ; and the very essence of whose 
piety consists of delight in God, and the 
love tliey bear to him. To bring up man 
to such an obedience as this, his heart be- 
hooved to be approached in a peculiar 
way ; and no such way is to be found, but 
within the limits of the Christian revela- 
tion. There alone you see God, witliout 
injury to his other attributes, plying the i 
ht'art of man with the irresistible arii^uinent 
of kindness. There alone do you see tlie 
great Lord of heaven and of earth, selling ' 
liiinself forth to themOst wortliless and the 
most wand(?rin<T of his children, — putting 
fortli his own liand to the work of healing 
the br(\;(rh which sin had made between 
th<Mn, — telling him that his word could not 
\)f. set aside, and his threatenings could not ! 
be mocked, and his justice coidd not be i 



! defied and trampled on, and that it was 

' possible for his perfections to receive 

' slightest taint in the ey(*s of the crea 

he had thrown around him; but that 

this was provide<l for, and not a sii 

creature within the compass of the 

verse he had formed, could now say, 

forgiveness to man was degrading to 

authority of God, and that by the ver>- 

of atonement, which ix)ured a glory ( 

all the high attributes of his chiiracter, 

mercy might now burst forth witt 

hmit, and without controul, upon a gu 

world, and the broad fla^ of invitation 

unfurled in the sight of all its families. 

Let the sinner, then, look to God thro 

the medium of such a revelation ; and 

sight wiiicli meets him there, may ^ 

tame the obstinacy of that heart wliich 

WTapped itself up m impenetrable hurdi 

against the force of every other wnsid 

tion. Now that the storm of the Alniigh 

wrath has been discharged upon him \ 

bore the burden of the world's atoneni 

he has turned his throne of glory int 

throne of grace, and cleared away from 

pavilion of his residence, all the durkr 

which encompassed it. The God who dw 

eth there, is God in Christ ; and the v( 

he sends from it, to this dark and rebelli 

province of his mighty empire, is a vi 

of tlie most beseeching tenderness. G 

will to men is the announcement with wh 

his messengers come fraught to a gu 

world ; and, since the moment in whicl 

burst upon mortal ears from the peac< 

canopy of heaven, may the ministers 

salvation take it up, and go round witl 

among all the tribes and individuals of 

species. Such is the real aspect of God 

wards you. He cannot bear that his ali 

aled children should be finrdly and e\ 

lastingly away from him. He feels for 3 

all the longing of a parent bereaved of 

offspring. To woo you back ajmin u 

himself, he scatters among you the larg 

and the most liberal assurances, and wit; 

tone of imploring tenderness, does he j 

to one and all of you, '* Tiu^n ye, turn 

why will you die?'' He has no pleasi 

in 3-our death. He does not wish to glor 

himself by the destruction of any one 

you. " Look to me all ye ends of the ear 

and be saved," is the wide and the gencrc 

annoimcement, by which he woulfl roc 

from the very outermost limit** of his ^in 

creation, the most worthh^ss and pollui 

of those who htive wandered away fn 

him. Now give us a man who porcciv 

witii tlie eye of his mind, the reality <»f 

this, and you give us a man in possess! 

of the principle of fahii. Gi\e us a m 

in possession of tliis faith ; and his boa 

shielded, as it were, against the terrors 

menarinij Deity, is softened and subdu' 

and resigns its cverv affection at thenn 
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io^ spectacle of a beseeching Deity; and 
thus it is that faith manifests the attribute 
wiiich the Bible assigns to it, of vrorking by 
lore. Give us a man in possession of this 
love; and animated as lie is, with the living 
principle of that obedience, where the will- 
ing and delighted consent of tlie inner man 
goes along with the performance of the 
outer man, his love manifests the attribute 
irhich the Bible assigns to it, when it says, 
"Iliis is the love of God, that ye keep liis 
commandments." And thus it is, amid the 
fruitlessness of every other expedient, when 
power threatened to cnish the heart which 
it could not soften, — when authority4ifled 
Its voice, and laid on man an enactment of 
love which it could not carry, — when terror 



shot its arrows, and they dropped ineffectual 
from that citadel of the human affections, 
which stood proof against the impression 
of every one of them, — when wrath mus- 
tered up its appalling severities, and filled 
that bosom with despair which it'could not 
fill with the warmth of a confiding attach- 
ment, — then the kindness of an inviting God 
was brought to bear on the heart of -man, 
and got an opening through all its myste- 
rious avenues. Goodness did what the na- 
kedness of power could not do. It found 
its way through all the intriracies of the 
human constitution, and there, depositing the 
right principle of repentance, did it establish 
the alone effectual security for the right pur- 
poses, and the right fruits of repentance. 



SERMON XV. 



The Eoils of fcUse Security. 



"Tbey have healed alio the hurt of the daughter of imr people iligbtly, saying Peace, F^ace ; when there 

ii no peace."— JeroRMiA vi. 14. 



We must all have remarked, on what a 
dlght and passing consideration people will 
fmpoae of a question which relates to the 
interest of their eternity ; and how strikingly 
this stands contra^sted with the very deep, 
and earnest, and long sustained attention, 
which they bestow on a question which re- 
lates to their interest, or their fortune, in 
this world. Ere they embark, for example, 
on an enterprise of trade, they will look at 
all Uie sides, and all the possibilities of the 
speculation; and every power of thought 
within them, will be put to its busiest exer- 
ciie, and tliey will enter upon it with much 
fcariulness, and they will feel an anxious 
concern in every step, and every new evo- 
Intion of such an undertaking. Compare 
this with the ver>' loose and summary way 
in which they make up their minds about 
the chance of happiness in another world. 
See at how easy a rate they will be satisfied 
»ith some maximxjf security, the utterance 
of which ser\es as a bar against all further 
prosecution of the subject. Behold the use 
they make of some hastily assumed prin- 
ciple in religion,— not for the purpose of 
wtening their minds upon it, but for the 
pDrpo««e, in fact, of hurrying their minds 
Way from jt. For it must be observed of 
^ people to whom we allude, that, in spite 
of all their thoughtlessness about the affkirs 
of the soul, they are not altogether without 
•me opinion on the matter ; and in which 
opinion there generally is comprised all the 
fteology of which they are possessed. With- 
"W som^ such opinion, even the most re- 
{ardlesB of men might feel themselves in a 



state of restlessness; and therefore it is, 
however seldom they are visited with any 
thought about eternity, and however gently 
this thought touches them, and however 
quickly it passes ^'ay, to be l*eplaced by 
some of the more urgent vanities and inter- 
ests of time, yet, with most men, there is 
something like an actual making up of their 
minds, on this awfully important subject. 
There is a settlement they have come to 
about it, which, generally speaking, serves 
them to the end of their days ;— and on the 
strength of which, tliere are many who can 
hush -within them every alarm of conscience, 
and repel from without them, the whole 
force of a preacher's demonstration, and all 
that power of disquietude which lies in his 
faithful and impressive warnings. 

We speak in reference to a very nume- 
rous set of individuals, among, the upper 
and middling classes of society. Thera is a 
class of what may be called slender and sen- 
timental religionists, who do profess a re- 
verence for the matter, and maintain many 
of its outward decencies, and are visited 
with occasional thoughts, and occasional 
feelings of tenderness about death, and duty, 
and eternity, and would be shocked at the 
utterance of an infidel opinion; and with 
all these syroptoms of a religious inclina- 
tion about ihem,have their mmds very com- 
fortably made up, and altogether free from 
any apprehension, either of present wrath 
or of coming vengeance. Now, on examin- 
ing the trround of their tranquillity, we are 
at a loss to detect a single inpredirnlof that 
peace and joy in believiu^^ \\\\W\\ nv^ \^?^^ 
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of among the Cliristiaiw of the New Testa- 
iiiiiil. It is not thai Christ is set forth 
a propitiation for tlieir sins, — it is not tliat 
tlii^y striirirtT not at the promise of God, be- 
cause of imbcHef, — it is not tliat tlio love of 
liim is shed abroad in their hearts, by the 
Holy Ghost,— it is not tliat they carry along 
with Ihem any consciousness whatever, of 
a growing conformity to the image of the 
Saviour, — it is not that their calling and 
their election are made sure to them, by 
the succcrssful diligence with which they 
arc cultivating the various accomplishments 
of the Christian character; — there is not 
one of these ingredients, will we venture to 
.say, whicli enters into the satisfaction that 
many feel with their own prospects, and 
into the complacency they have in tlieir 
own attainments, and into tlieir opinion, 
that God is looking to them with indulgence 
and friendship. With most of them, there 
is not only an ignorance, but a positive dis- 
gust, about these things. They associate 
with tliem the charges of methodisra, and 
mysticism, and fanaticism : and meanwhile 
cherish in their own hearts a kind of im- 
pregnable confidence, resting entirely on 
some other foundation. 

AVc l>eJieve the real cause of their tran- 
quillity to be, just, tjiat eternity is not seen 
nearly enougii, or ursjontly enough, to dis- 
turb them. Jt stands so far away on the 
bnck iirour.d (-f their conteinplalion, tliat 
the}' are ahnost eniireiy taken up wiili 
t!ie intervening (►bjeet*!. ATiy frhmy)set]iey 
have of liie Inturily wl-ich lies on the other 
side orti;n»\ is so taint, and so oeeasionul, 
that its concerns never come to them with 
the urgciiey of a nialier on hand, ft is not 
so murli because they think in a particular 
way on this topic, that t)ioy feel theniseivcs 
to be at peace. It is rather because ihey 
think so litlle of it. Still, however, thoy do 
have a tra:i.sicnt and occasional thought, 
and it is all on the side of trancinilliiy; and 
could this tiiou^ht l.>e exposed as a minister 
of deceit i'ul coinplacency to tlio heart, it 
may have the eilrct of working in it a sain- 
t.'iry alarm. and of makinjr the ])oss(ssor of 
it see the nakedness of his condition, and 
of undermining ever}- other trust but a IruM 
m the oifered silvafion of the <rosiiel, and 
cf unsetllini( the blind and easy eoufnl^nce 
of his former days, and of proni;)lin:; hi:n 
wnh the question, - NVhat s!:a!l I do to be 
saved?" and of leading hirn to trv this 
question by the light of n^velation, and in 
nroseeute it to a scriptural eonchision, till 
he crime to t'?e answer of, "ih'lievc; in t-'C 
Ijord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt lie savi'ii/- 
What isiiir \v:iy, tijf!i, in v>hicli the-y do 
aclnaljy makp uj) th» ir minds upon this 
subject? 'ri.M(! is, in the lirst 'p''^^^'^'' -'i 
pretty fjeu'-Tal rirlmissjun, that w(; are din- 
ners, tliouj^h alou'? v/ith tliis, tlrere isai'is- 
position to palliate tiie encM-ini'iV of >i\n, and 



to gloss it over with the gentle epithet of 
an infirmity. It is n^adily allowed, then, 
that wc have our infirmities; and liieii to 
make all right, and secure, and conifona- 
ablc, the sentiment with which they bring 
the matter round again, is, that though we 
have our infirmities, God is a merciful God, 
and he will overlook them. This vagut 
and general, and indistinct apprehension of 
the attribute of mercy is the anchor of their 
hope ; not a very sure and stt^idfast one, 
certainly, but just as sure and as steadfast, 
as, in their peaceful state of unconcern, thoy 
have any demand for. A vessel in sniooili 
water needs not be very strongly fastened 
in her moorings ; and really any convictioiu 
of sin they have, agitate them so gently, 
that a very slender principle indeed, uttered 
occasionally by the mouth, and with no 
distinct or perceptible hold upon the heart, 
is enr)Ugh to quiet and suIkIuo all that is 
troublesome within them. A slight hurt 
needs but a slight remedy, and however 
virulent the disease may be, yet if the pa- 
tient be but gently alarmed, a gentle appli- 
cation is enough to pacify him in the mean 
time. Now, a taste ful and a tender senti- 
mi.'iit about the goodness of (iod, is just such 
an ap])lieatioii. i le will nut be severe upon 
our weaknesses; he will not cast a ghuice 
of steju and unrelenting indignation upon 
us. It is true, tliat there is to be met with, 
among the vih si dregs and refuse of society, 
a il( -jic;^ (»f prolligaey for which it wcmld 
nally be too nnarh to expect fovuivtnc ss. 
'I heuseof h( 11 islDVlhcpimishnn nt ofs'.ch 
Gfnjss and enoriiious wiekL^lIU'^s as ihi.^. 
I*ul the pr()})le who are so \fry deprau'^, 
and so very shocking, stand far bent at li tl.e 
piaer whieh we occupy in the scdf of 
character. AVe, with our mj'.ny amiable, 
and good, and neighbourlike points ami 
aeromplishments, are fair and befitting sub- 
ji^ets for llie kindness of God. ^^htn we 
err. we shall iK.'take onrsehcs to a trust m 
that indidgenee, whieh gives to our religion 
tlie r.<piet of st) much cheerfulness; and 
we V. iil school down all that is disi|uieting, 
by a sentiment of confidence in that mercy 
which is s<jothinir to our hearts, and which 
w" (leli^iii to hear expatiated uj «»n in terms 
of ta.-:=i{|\ilnes-=?, by the orators of a giiiiicl 
and enltivatid r'Uty. 

Under tliis loos- system of confidence, 
then, by whieh tlie peace of so many a sin- 
ner is upheld, it is the general mercy of 
I'od ('U whieh h'- rests. I shall, therefore, 
in the tirsl j)iat(', en(lea\oiir to jrove \]iv. 
vanity of snch a comifienee; and, iii the 
^..'cond pl:\ee, the evils of it. 

r. Th(Te is one obvious respect, in which 
this mercy iliat is so slend<*rly spoken of, 
v\i\ so vaguely trusted in. is lu.t in unison 
v.ii'a truih ; and that is, it is not the mercy 
\viii( h hns bei^n made the subject of an 
ai-lnal oiler from God to man, in the true 
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enage that he has been pleased to de- 
rer to the world. In this message, God 
akes a free offer of his mercy, no doubt ; 
It be ofTers it on a particular footing, and 
I that footing only, will he have it to be 
ceived. Along with the revelation he 
akes of his attribute of morcy, he bids us 
ok to the particular way in which he 
looses that attribute to be put forth. The 
an who steps forward to relieve you of 
)ur debtS) by an act of gratuitous kind- 
«, may surely reserve the privilege of 
>ing it in his own way ; ana whether it 
! by a present in goods, or by a present 
money, or by an order upon a third per- 
il, or by the appointment of one whom he 
ikes the agent ot his beneficence, and 
bom he asks you to correspoYid with and 
draw upon, it would surely be most pre- 
«terou8 in you to quarrel with his gene- 
sity, because it would have been more to 
Nir taste, had it come to you through a 
fierent channel of conveyance. He has a 
ir risht of insisting upon his own way of 
; and if you will not acquiesce in this way, 
d he leaves you under your burden, you 
ive nothing to complain of. You might 
t?e liked it better had he authorized you 
draw upon himself, rather than on the 
feot he lias fixed upon. But no ; he has 
s reasons, and he persists in his own way 
' it, and you must either go along with 
lis way, or throw yourself out of the 
>nefit of his generosity altogether. It is 
mccivable that, in spite of all this, you 
ay be so very per\'erse as to draw upon 
imself, instead of drawing upon the au- 
lorizcd agent. Well, the e^oct is, just tliat 
our draft is dishonoured, and your debt 
ill hes upon you ; and, by your wilful re- 
stanoe to the'plan of relief laid down, are 
ft to remain under the full weight of your 
nbarrassments. 

And so of God. He may, and he actu- 
ly ha? stepped forward, to relieve us from 
lat debt of sin under which we lie. But 
? has taken his own way of it. He has 
)t left us to dictate tlie matter to him, — 
rt he himself has found out a ransom. He 
Fors us eternal life; but he tells us where 
L« is to be found, even in his Son, and he 
ifi lis look unto him, and be saved ; and 
• s'lys tliat he who hath the Son hath 
<?, and that he who belie veth not the Son, 
e wrath of God abidelli on him. To re- 
•Tiin. H^ it wfTo, our immediate approaches 
himself, he reveals an agent, a Mediator 
twecn God and man, — and he lets us 
low, that no one cometh unto tlic 
ither, but by him. He makes a free offer 
salvation, — but it is in and througli Jesus 
irist, to whom the whol(; revealed word 
God directs our eye, as the prime ag(;nt 
the rewjvery of a "guilty world. To soy 
It we have our infirmities, but God is 
TciAil, is like drawing direct upon (fod 



himself. But God tells us that hb will not 
be so drawn upon. He chooses, and has he 
not the right of choosing, to bestow all his 
favours upon a guilty world, in and through 
his Son Christ Jesus? If you choose to 
object to this way, you must just abide 
by the consequences. The olfer is made. 
God sets himself forward as merciful. But 
he lets you know, at t!ie same time, the 
particular way in which he chooses to be 
so. This way may be an offence to you. 
You would, perhaps, have liked better, had 
there been no Christ, no preaching of his 
cross, nothing said about his cleansing and 
peace-speaking blood, — in a word, nothing 
of all that which forms the burden of 
methodistical sermons, and which, if met 
with in the New Testament at all, is only 
to be found in what you may think its dark 
and mystical passages. It would have been 
more congenial to your taste, perhaps, had 
you been left to the undisturbed enjoyment 
of your own soothing and elegant concep- 
tions, — could you just ha\'e gone direct to 
God himself, whom the eye of your ima- 
gination had stripped of all tremendous se- 
verity agaiiist sin, of all the pure and holy 
jealousies of his nature, of all that is ma- 
jestic in the high attributes of truth jnnd 
righteousness. A God singly possessed of 
tenderness, in virtue of which, he would 
smile connivance at all our infirmities, and 
bend an indulgent eye over the wayward- 
ness of a heart devoted with all its af- 
fections to the vanities and pleasun^s of 
time, — tliis would be a God highly sniled 
to the taste and convenien<"0 of a «jriiilty 
world. But, alas ! there is no sueh Gud. 
To trust in the mercy of sucli a Mf^inj? as 
this, is to lean on a nonentity of your own 
imagination. It is to be led ju«tray, by a 
fancy picture of your own fonninrr. There 
is no other God to whom you can repair 
for mercy, but God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, and not im] uting 
unto them their trespasses. And if you 
resist the preaching of Christ as foolish- 
ness, — if you will not recognize him, but per- 
sist in your hoping, and your trustin;?, on liie 
general ground that God is merciful, you 
are just wrapping yourselves up in a delu- 
sive confidence, and pleasing yourselves 
with your own imagination ; and the only 
real offer that ever was, or ever will be 
made to sinful man, you are puttini! away 
from you. Tlie mercy upon which you 
rest, is in disunion with truth, ll is a spark 
of your own kindling, and if you continue 
to walk in it, it will lead you into a paiii of 
darkness, and bewilder you to your final 
undoing. 

IF. The evils of snch a confidence n<; we 
have been attempting to expose, are • ''iily 
reducible to two, which we shall c.m ;j.:r 
in order. 
i F'irst. tliis delusive cou^OvOwco vv.A<> -asv 
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enemii's, ami lift the voico of morkery 
agtiinst him, atul U.v\ tlie triumph which 
re!)ols fori, ivlitn they witness tho timidity 
of a fit(!l)lf:' nir)n.'irch, who does not, or dares 
not, curry his tlircats into accomplishment. 
And is it pos^ihlp, that the throne of the 
eternal God can rest on a basis so tottering, — 
or tliat, if ever he shall descend to the mani- 
fesiatin:! of nif^rcj', he will not give the 



aspeniioii on the character of God. It 
would inflict a mutilation upon that cha- 
racter. It is coHfidence in such a mercy as 
would dethrone the lawgiver, and establish 
the anarchy of a wild misrule, over his 
fallen and di.shonoured attributes. We may 
lightly take up with the conception that 
God is all tenderness, and nothing else, and 
thus try to accommodate the character of 
the Eternal, to the standard of our own 
convenience and our own wishes. We, 
instead of looking to the immutability of the 
Godhead, and taking our fixed and perma- 
nent lesson from such a contemplation, may 
fancy of the Godhead, that he is ever as- 
suming a new shape, and a new character, 
according to the frail and fluctuating ca- 
prices of human opinion. Instead of God 
making man according to his pleasure , man 
would form God in the mould of his own 
imagination. He forgets that, in the whole 
range of existence, he can only meet with 
one object who is inflexibly and ever- 
lastingly the same, and that is God,— that 
he may sooner think of causing the ever- 
lasting hi^ls to recede from their basis, than 
of causing an inOringement on the nature 
of the unalterable Deity, or on the designs 
and maxims which support the method of 
his administration,— that to assume a cha- 
racter for him iuiour own mind, instead of 
learning what the character is from himself, 
is in fact to make the foolish thought of the 
creature, paramount to the eternal and im- 
mutable constitution of the Creator. 

Let us therefore give np our own concep- 
tions, and look steadily to that light in which 
God hath actually put himself forth to us. 
He lias df?alt out a variety of communications 
respecting his own ev(T-during character 
and attributes, to the children of men ; and 
ho tells us, that he is a God of truth, and 
that he is jealous of his honour, and that he 
will not be mocked, and that heaven and 
earth sliall pass away, ere any of his words 
pass away. Let us just attend to some of these 
words. He who continues not in the whole 
book of this law, is accursed. Tlie whole 
world is guilty before God. He will by no 
means clear the guilty. Without shedding 
of blood, there is no remission. These are 
the words of God. He has put them into a 
record. Every one of us may read them, 
and compare the sayings of God, with the 
doings of God, and if they do not correspond, 
the one with the other, we may charge him 
with falsehood in the Aice of' his insulting 




manifestation of his truth and his lig^itemM- 
ness along with it? 

Now, those who, without any reference 
to Christ, find their way to comfort on the 
strength of their own .general confidence 
in God-s mercy, make no account whatever 
of his truth, or his righteousness. What be- 
comes of the threaten ings of God ? WTiii 
becomes of the immutability of his pur 
poses? What becomes of the unfailing trutli 
of all his communications ? What beeoma 
of the solemnity of his warnings? and how ii 
it possible to be at all imprest by thenit— 
if they are ever and anon done away by i 
weak and capricious system of connivan^l 
What becomes of the wide and everlastjM 
distinctions, ^between obedience and sinl 
What becomes of the holiness of the Deityl 
What becomes of reverence for his name^ 
among the wide circle of angels, and ardi- 
angels, and seraphim, and cherubim, who 
have all heard his awful proclamation 
against the children of iniquity. — if they 
see that any one of them may, by a mat 
act of confidence in his mercy, turn all tbi^ 
has been uttered agamst them into an itt 
meaning parade? Where, in a word, M 
all those sanctions and securities Whidii 
alone make the government of the 
to be a government at all ? These are 
questions which the people to whom 
allude, never think of entertaining; nori 
they feel the slightest concern about them' 
and they count it quite enough, if they can 
just work themselves up into such a toler^ 
blc feeling of security, as that they shall 
not be disturbed in the quiet enjoyment of 
the good things of this life, which form all 
in fact that their hearts long after, and which 
if only permitted to retain in peace, they 
positively care not for the glory of God, Of 
how shall it be kept inviolate. ' This is nd 
their affiiir. The engrossing desire of their 
bosoms, is just a selfish desire afler their 
own ease : and the strange preparation for 
that heaven, the unceasing song of which 
is, Holy and righteous are thy judgmenit. 
O thou king of Saints, is such a habit or 
confidence, as lays prostrate all the majesty 
of these high and unchangeable perfcclioML 
And yet if you examine those people 
closely, you will obtain their consent to the 
position, that there is a law, and that the hth 
man race arc boimd to obedience, and that the 
authority of the law is supported by sanc- 
tions, and that the truth, and justice, and 
dignity of the Supreme Being, are involved 
in these sanctions being enforced and exe- 
cuted. They do not refuse the tenet that man 
is an accountable subject, and that God is a 
judge and a lawgiver. All that we ask of 
tlicm, then, is, to examine the account 
which this subject has to render, and they 
will find, in characters too glaring to be re- 
sisted, that, with tho purest and most pe^ 
feet individUvil amongst us, it is a wretched 
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iccouDt of guilt and tn Jf tlciciicy. That 
aw, which is hcul to Ik: in full authority 
.nd operatioa ovi r u-s, has been most tin- 
uestionably viohiU'd. Now, what is to be 
lade 01 thii ? is the siitiject to rebel, and 
isobey every hour, and the king, by a per- 
etual act of indulgence, to ctruco every 
baracter of trutli and dignity from his 
sverninent 1 Do tliis and you depose the 
'gi:dator from his throne. You reduce 
le sanction of his law to a name and a 
tockeiy. You bring down the high eco- 
nayDf heaven, to the standard of human 
uvenience. You pull the fabric of God's 
oral government to pieces; and unsub- 
antiate all the sol enmity of his proclaimed 
lyings, — all the lofty annunciations of the 
w, and of the prophets, — uU that is told 
rthe mighty apparatus of the day of Judg- 
leot, aU that revelation points to, or con- 
ience can suggest, of a living and a reign- 
ig God, who will not let himself down to 
i affronted, or trampled upon, by the crea- 
ires whom be has formed. 

They who, in profession, admit the truth 
fOod,and yet take comfort from his mercy, 
ttoot looking to him who bare in his 
im person, the accomplishment of all the 
iapleningS) do in fact turn that tnith into 
ftL They, who, in profession, admit the 
Mce of God, and yet trust in the remis- 
m of their sins, without any distinct ac- 
aowlcdgement of him on whom God has 
id the burden of their condemnation, do 
I fact prove, that in their mouths justice is 
}thing but an unmeaning articulation. 
hey who, in profession, admit the autho- 
ty of those great and tmchanging princi- 
IcB, which preside over the whole of God's 
loral administration, and yet assign to him 
Khaloose and easy connivance at iniquity, 
I by a mere act of tenderness, to'recal the 
rery denunciation that ho had uttered 
^st it, do in fact put forth a sacrile- 
ioos hand, to the pillars of that immuta- 
iliiy, by which the government of creation 
I upheld and perpetuated. Let them rest 
mired, that there is no way of rccon(!i- 
alion.but such a way as shieMs all the holy, 
nd pure, and inOfxihle attributes of the 
Kvinity. from degradation and contempt. 

Out of that hidinir-place whic)i is made 
sown in tlic gospel, all that is just, and 
were, and inflexible in the perfeetiDUs of 
>ol. stinds in thn-atenini^ array against 
tery son and dauyliter of iIk; species. And 
Tthev will niiL Idok t(» (tod as he sets liiin- 
df forth to us ill tluj New Tolarncnt, — if 
*ity rf:fus3 to look unt') him as Moil in 
•lirist, reconrilincj ihe world unto himself. ! 
DJ not impuiifi'? inito tiiein ihnir ir 's- ■ 
»*s. — if they sft asid<: all that is said 
»ut the blond of liie evcrlastini; covenant. 
id the new and liviujir way of aeeiss, aiui 
e manner in which the mediatorsliip uf 
Irisihath repaired all the indignities of 



sin, and slied. a glory over (he truth and 
justice of the lawgiver,— if they wdl still 
persist in looking to him through another 
channel than that of his own revciatitni; he 
will i)ersist in looking to tlieni uith the 
aspect of a stern and unappt :i!ed enemy. 
He will not let down the lionours of his 
inflexible character, for the sake of those 
who refuse his way of salvation. He will 
not fall in with the delusions of those who 
profess to revere this character, and then 
shake the whole burden of conscious guilt 
and infirmity away from themfby the pre- 
sumption, that in some way or other, the 
mercy of God will interpose to defend them 
from the vengeance of his more severe and 
unrelenting perfections. The one and the 
only way, in which he dispenses mercy, is 
through the atonement of (.'hrist.— and if 
your confidence be laid in any other quarter, 
he will put that confidence to shame. He 
will not accept the prayers of tliose, who 
can thus make free with the iinchangeahle 
attributes which belong to him. lie will 
not descend with such to any intercourse 
of affection whatever. He will not own the 
approaches, nor will he deal out any boon 
from tiie storehouse of his gnicc, to those 
who profess a general confidence in hi^ 
mercy — when, iiistciid of a mercy which 
guards, and dignifies, and keeps entire the 
whole glory and character of God, it is a 
mercy winch belies his wt)rd, which invaiies 
his other perfections, which spoils the divine 
image of its grandeur, which hn-aks up the 
whole fabric of his moral governnunt. and 
would make the throne of heaven the seat 
of an immcaning paijeant, the throne of an 
insulted and degraded sovereign. 

The religion of nature,— (jr the n ligion 
of unaided demonstration, — or the religion 
of our most fashionable and philosophical 
schools, leaves this qu(»stion totally undis- 
posed of; — and at X\w. same time, till the 
question be resolve<l, all the hopis of ti:e 
human soul are in a state of the most fearful 
uncertainty. 'Hiis religion makes God the 
subject of its denionstrations, and it draws 
out a list of attributes, and it makes the 
justice of God to l»o one of these attributes, 
and the placability of (icxi to be another of 
them, and it admits that it is in virtue? of the 
former perfection of his nature, that he 
makes eondenniatinn and pnnisiimrnt to 
rest on the head of tliose who violate his 
law, and that it is in virtue of the latter 
perfection that he looks connivance, and 
extends pardon to sucli violation'*. 

Now, \hr j;iH stinn wliieh tbe <ii.<i-iplesof 
this rcli'jion hav.* never sciilfd, is. how to 
slril:e the e<Mnpn>mi^e hctwetn t!;i .c attri- 
butes. They cannot '\.-. :;: .le the cldud of 
mystery, which han:^s u\er the line of di;- 
niiireation that i-* hclw'''ii iiimi. '1 licy 
cannot IlU in how far t'ne justice of God 
will insist on its exactions and its ehuuis.^c\t 
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what the extent of that disobedirnce is, 
over which the placability of (.'od will 
spread the shelter of a pnicruiis forgive- 
ness. There is a dilemma here, nut of 
which llicy cannot unwarp Ihemselve**, — a 
question lo wliich tliey can give no other 
alls^ver, than the expressive answer of their 
silence, — and it is such a silence, as leaves 
our every apprehension unquelled, and the 
whole burden of our unappeased doubts 
and difficulties as insupportable as before. 
What we demand is, that they shall lay 
down the steady and unalterable position 
of that limit, at which the justice of God, 
and the placability of God, cease their 
respective encroachments on each other. 
If they cannot tell this, they can tell nothing 
that is of any consetjuence, either to the 
purpose of comfort, or of direction. The 
smner wishes to know on whicli side of 
this unknown and undetermined limit, his 
degree of sinfulness is placed. He wishes 
to know whether his offences are such as 
come under the operation of justice, or of 
mercy, — whether the one attribute will 
exact from him the penalty, or the other 
will smile on him connivance. It is in vain 
to say, tliat if he repent and turn from them, 
mercy will claim him as her own, and re- 
cover him from the dominion of justice, 
and t5pre:i'l over all his sins the mantle of 
an evcrlasiiuir oblivion. This may still be 
say in!? nothing, — for the work of repent- 
ance is a work, which, though he should be 
always trying, he always fails in; and in 
spite of his every exertion, there is a sin 
and a shurtncss in all his services. And 
when he ciiais his eye along the scale of 
chiirarier, Ik; hts the hotter and the worse 
or. (rani. Jrid^^ of him : and the difficulty still 
recurs, how far down in the scale does 
merry f;M«;id, or how far up on this scale 
ilocs iii'iite carry its liery sentence of con- 
<i,niiKjii(.n. And thus it is, lliat hefeelsno 
i'jxed socurily, which he can lay hold of, — 
no solid '^romid on which h(j can hiy the 
trust of his acceptance ^\itll God. And 
thi.? nlijjilon. wliich has left the whole 
piohlcni of the attributes tnideterniincd. 
wliicli can funiish tlie sinner with no liglit, 
by wliicii lie may be made to perceive how 
JMstin^ can h ' di^playd, bijt nt th*^ ey|)eijsi' 
(if mercy, or liow mr-rcy can he (hsplaycd. 
but by bivaknnj in upon the cntinii. .-- of 
justice; this hollow, hascU>>s. unsupported 
sysl:'ni. which, by niani'linGf and defonninu 
th<' whoh? r.rjMCt of the D-ity. h:.s virMially 
left man without God, — ha^ als(», l>y tlie 
taint and iwiliirht oliM-nriiy, or ratlier by 
V'W nijtlniirht darkness in which it has in- 
volved thi- ciuo-^tion al>ont the ])oint of sin- 
*"u]ness, fit which the one attribute begins 
tlie e\ercise of its -rigour, and the otlier 
.M aMs its indulL'cnce, not only left man 
ivi'houi (I'ud, but also left him without any 
5t>li'l hoj'e in the world. 



But, Secondly, the confidence we hare 
been attempting to expose, is hostile to 
the cause of practical righteousness in tie 
world. 

For what is the real and experimental 
effect of the obscurity in question on the 
practice of mankind / The question aUut 
our interest with Gorl, is felt lo be laire- 
solvable ; and, under this fee ling, no genuine 
attempt is made to resolve it. Man easts 
himself of the difficulty by putlmg it away 
from him; and, as he cannot find thepuint 
of gradation in the scale of character, oa 
the one side of which, there lies acceptance 
with God, and on the other side of it, con- 
demnation,-^hc just upholds himself in 
tranquillity at any one pomt, throughout 
every one variety of this gradation. 

Let the question only be put, How far 

down, in the scale of character, may this 

loose system of confidence be carried ? and 

where is the limit between those sins. to 

which forgiveness may be looked for, and 

those sins from whicli it is withheld ? and 

you will seldom find the man who givei 

an answer against himself. The world, in 

fact, is so much the home and the reBtinff* 

place of every natural man, that you wul 

not get him so to press, and so to prosecuU 

the question, as to come to any conclusioD 

that is at aU likely to alarm him. He wO 

not barter his present peace, for a concen 

that looks so distant to him iis that of hi 

eternity. The question touches but lightlj 

on his feelings, and an answer cimceive 

lightly, and given lightly, ^v^ll be enough ti 

pacify him. Go to the man, whose dtccD 

and untrxceptionable profirieties make hin 

the admiration of all hisactpiaintances, an* 

even he will allow that he has his infirniiiies 

but he can smother all his ajipreliensioni 

and regale his fancy with the smile of a 

indulgent God. Take, now, a descendin 

step in the scale of chanicter ; and do yo 

think there is not to be met with there, lli 

very same process of conscious infinuit 

on the one hand, and of vague, iremral. ftn 

bewildering confidence on the other/ A>i 

the people of the lower station not do th 

very same thing with the people alK;v 

them? — Compare tii(ni?t:lves with i".?a 

selves, and lind rcpials to kr( n t!j in : 

coimtenanee, f.nd share in the averaj 

respect tliat circulates around tlieni. ;i:i 

take comfort in the revii w of their \tr 

i fair and ne'jihhourlike aeci nipJishnK'H* 

land with the allowance t»f Ik ini: just sue 

= sinners 5is they are in l;ie ciailv h;it)it f^ 

■ assoeiatiuij with, get all tiuir remorse. :iii 
i Jill tin ir jjloomy anticipations dispixul <■ 
i by throwinir the whoh; burden o( thein, i 

■ a loose and general wav, on the iuduljiciu 

iOfG^Hl? 

And where, in the name of truth and i 
righteousness, will this stop ? We can a 
swer that question. It will not stop at a 
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i Jawribe the whole range of human 
star; and we challenffe you to pot 
faiger on that point where it is to ter- 
!^ or to find out the place wham, %■ 
r is to be raised against the prb^ 
of this mischievous security. It wfll 
imwards and downwards^ ml it come 
very verge ofthemaleftctor's dungeon. 
t will enter there; and we doubt not, 
1 enlight^ied discemer may witness, 
a this receptacle of outcasts, the opo- 

cf the very sentiment which ffires 
eaee and such buoyancy to him "vniose 
aecomplishments throw around him 
stre or a superior estimation. But 
istre will not impose* on the eye of 
The Discemer m the heart sees that 
id aU of us are alienated from him, 
nngers to the obligation of his high 
piimnl acquirements. He declares 
me of Clirist to be the only one given 
heaven, whereby men can be saved; 
ter this, ever^ act of confidence dis- 
g his name, is an expression of the 
aaoltinff impiety. On the S3rstem of 
1 eonfidence, every man is left to sin 
I iBDch as he likes, and to take com- 
mt as much as his powers of delu- 
■1 administer to him. At this rate^ 
^fomment of God is unhinged, — ^the 
earth is broken loose from the 8y»- 
^ his administration, — he is deposed 
his sapremacy altogether,— peace, 
there is no peace, spreads its deadly 
over the face of society, — and one 
ent, of deep and fatal tranquillity 
the things oi God, takes up its firm 
ice in a world, which, from one end 
other of it, sends up the cry of re- 

against him. 

I is a sore evil. • The want of a fixed 
emiv perceptible line between the 
t and placability of the divine nature, 
ly buries in utter darkness the ques- 
' omr acceptance with God ; but, by 
n^ every thing loose and undeter- 

it opens up the range of a most 
I and uncontrolled impunity for the 
lience of man, up from its gentler 
ons, and down to its most profligate 



and daring exoeam'' Iffliereba no intel- 
ligible line to sepanite the andaa of tto 
Jnstioe of God from the anniaa €i hia 
jdacabilitv, every individual vi4ll fix this 
fine for hunaelf ; and he win make then 
two attributes to be yea and nay, or llMt 
and loose with each other; and he will 
stretch out the placability, and he will praaa 
upon the justice^ just as mudi as to ae- 
commodate the standard of his^ rdigioiMi 
principles to the state of hia reUgiova pno- 
tice; and he will make every tbhog to 
sc^uare with his own existiM taste^ and 
wishes, and convenience; nn his mhid 
will soon work ita own way to m mtem 
of religious opinions which givea him no 
disturnnce; and the spirit ofm deep shim* 
her will lay hold of his deluded eonaeieiiea; 
and thua^ from the want of a settled Um,— 
from the vagu& ambiguous, and indefinite 
way in whi<m tnis matter is taken nn, and 
brought to a very looee and general con- 
clusion,— or, in omer word& from that very 
way in which natmral religion, whether 
among deists, or our more nend»r prote- 
sors (? Christianity, leaves the whole qoea- 
tion, about the limit of the attributes^ unen- 
tered upon^wiU every man take oomfinrt 
in the imagined tenderness of God, Just aa 
much aa he stands in need of it, and expe- 
riment on the patience of God Just as far aa 
his natural desires may carry him, — so that 
when we look to thtf men of the world, aa 
they pass smooUily onward, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, do we see each of th^n in 
a state ofprofound security as to his inter- 
est with God ; each of them solaemg him- 
self with his own conception about the 
slendemess of his {[uilt, and the kindness 
of an indulgent Deity ; each of them in a 
stete of false and fancied peace with Hea- 
ven, while every affection of the mner man, 
and many of the doings of the outer man, 
bear upon them the stamp of rdiellion 
against Heaven's law ; each of them walk- 
ing without uneasineeB, and without tenoiv 
while, at the same tim^ eadi and all of 
them do in fact walk in the counsel of their 
own hearts, and after the sight of their own 
eyes. 



SERMON XVI. 
The Union of Truth and Mercy m the Oaepel. 

f wad truth ire met togefiisr: rigliteotiiBeii and petce hive Idaed «uh odMr. 
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■as not by a simple deed of amnesty, 
m ma mvited to return and be at 
wVtk God. It was by a deed of ex- 
, It was not by nullifying the sane- 
f the law, that man was offered a 
2E 



free and a full discharge fh>m tfaepenaltieB 
he had incurred by breakmg it Itwas by 
executing these sanctions on another^ who 
voluntaimy took them upon himadr, and 
who, m so doing, magnified the law, and 
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flute it hoDoanUe. To redeem m ftmn 
ftmmtm of ttie kw, Chrfan beeune m eune 
WOL B WM nol by God lifting off our 
Mmillnn from mir peraoiu^ and ecattering 
MaiJiway into m region of fimetftihieaa, 
ifftifHit. one demonatnsion of his abhor- 
ntrn^ ind withoat the ftilfihnent of hie 
*' * " i Fi H i i i*'y againat them ; but lifting ttaiam 
off Aom ui^ be 1^ them on another, wha 
baie^ In hia own peraon, the pnniahnieat 
that we ahoold hare home. Ckid laid iipmi 
hii/own Son theiniquitieaof nsalL The 
gnUt of oaufaM la nol done awav by a 
mwajtftofimiTeneaB. Hiswaaheaaway 
hyite bibod <» i^u& Lamb. God aet him 
iofth' a pioi»itiatioiL He waa amitten for 
ear tran^greariona* He Are hhnadf ibir 
n8|lfcDflbrfnff and a aacriltee to God. The 
mKi of the goapel no more ezpungea 
the attribute of mercy from the character 
of the Godhead, than it expunges the attri- 
boteaof troth and riff hteoueneHL But all 
the meray i^hieh it oifani and prodaima to 
a gnilty worid. la the mercy wbidi flowa 
It tfuoogn the channel of tiiallfedia- 
hf wnich hia trath and hia Juttice 




and Thd^eated; and, 
H'mieala tone the opdHkM of thia 
jfeanaalf it aiao reveala to na that every 
fther whidi the heart of man may oon- 
■ •mbn, ia abut, and taiteroepted, and utteriy 
fmpainehia Tliere ia none other name 
ghran under heaTen, whereby man can be 
iafed, but tte name of him who poured 
out hia aenliBilo the death for UB. With- 
out tile ehedding of hia Mood, there could 
hafe been no remieeion. And he who hath 
not the Son, hath the wrath of God abiding 
on him. 

It ia due to our want of moral sensibility, 
that sin looks so lig^t and so trivial in our 
esUmation. We have no adequate feeling 
of ita malignity, of its exceeding sinfulness. 
And, liable as we are to think of God, that 
be .is altogether like unto ourselves, do we 
think that he may cancel our guilt as easily 
fiom the book of his condemnation, by an 
aet of forgiveness, as we ennc^ it from our 
own nii.'mory, by an act of forgetfulness. 
But God takes his own way, and most 
steadfastly asserts, throughout the whole 
nrooeas oi our recovery, the prerogatives of 
his own truth, and his own righteousness. 
^ Heeo foved tne world, as to send his Son 
* to it, not to condemn, out to save. But he 
win not save us in such a way as to con- 
firm our light estimation of sin. or to let 
down the worth and dignity of his own 
character. The method of our Ovation is 
not left to the random caprices of human 
thought, and human foncy. It is a method 
devised for us by unsearchable wisdom, 
and made known to us by fixed and unal- 
teraUe truth, and prescribed to us by a su- 
preme authority, which haa debarred every 
other mediod; and though we may behdd 



no one feature, either of great] 
beauty to admire in it— yet do 
miie It; and to acoompUsh it, d: 
of God move from theresidenced 
and an heaven appears to hav 
with tfie magnituae and the myi 
great underStking; and along 
tact of revehdion, from the first 
worid, do we bdiold the noti 
coining aUmonent; and while i 
hia eaae, and can see nothing to 
either to gratitude or to wond 
evolutkm of that mighty sdieme 
mercy and truth have been mai 
together, and righteousness an 
kiflB eadi other,— it is striking t 
place and the prominency wfiicl 
to it, ui the councils of the Etei 
it might serve to put us right, 
buke the levities which are so 
afloat in this dead and darkened 
we only look at the stress that 
this great work, throughout thi 
ita preparation and its perform 
how, to bring it to its accomplii 
Father had to aend the Son intc 
and to throw a veil over his gloi 
put the cup of our chastisemei 
hand,— and to bid the sword o: 
vengeance awake agamst his fe 
that he might dear a way of i 
guilty world!, had to do it tl 
nfood of an everlasting covenai 
k^y the ftiU burden of our atonen 
head of the innocent sufferer,— 
dure the spectacle of his bittem< 
agonies, and his tears, till he cri 
it was finished, and so bowed I 
gave up the ghost 

Man is blind to the necessit 
sees it. The prayer of Christ ii 
viras, that the cup, if possible, n 
moved from him. But it was n 
He could have called twelve \e{ 
gels, and they would have eager 
rescue their beloved Lord from 
of his persecutors. But he kni 
Scripture must be fulfilled, and 
ed on in silent forbearance. I 
him to undergo all this.. And 
need, and a propriety, why he 
fer all these things, ere he entei 
glory. 

We shall offer three distinct 
this method of our r^emption, 
prove that it fulfils the whole a 
our text, that it has made mere] 
to meet together, and righted 
peace to kiss each other. 

First, it maintains the enti 
glory of all the attributes of th* 
Secondly, it provides a solid foi 
the peace of every sinner who 
it. And. thirdly, it strengthens 
curities for the cause of practica 
neas among men. 



Ifl] 

£ lirdttlaMM^ M we ara^ aboot the i^oiy 
mA dbMi mt m of tbe Sapreme BeiiL.il 
imH oftr s Yiotonoe evea lo our hmwl 
vaeeplioni <tf hiim to admhof anyUaik 
m$By dedoetkm from the exedteD^iei or 
UiMtme. WedMnddevanttiikitaleneii- 
hv of Hie IMI7, were lii0, eodent of Ui 
p rtbe ti DDe audi, as tfiai lire AonM be alia 
to sraqp tfheni within the conpreheiiirioii 
ofov nndenluidliiga. The property of 
AMtait admlimtioii to hie ereatmea la, that 
l»y know hot a part, and are not aware 
km amall a part that ia, to what is un- 
kaowB) and never ia their obeiaanoe more 
bw^y than when, muter the aenae of a 
pBBtDBaa that ii undefined and nnaeareh- 
51b^ they tal themaehrea baiBed by the In- 
•dlade of the Creator. It ia not hia power, 

■ aMaalad try all thai exiata within the 
Mia ofaetnal diaooirery : but hia power, 

■ eaneeived to form and uphiM a nni- 
mmt whoae outridrta are mi)aiown.— It ia 
m Ua wiadom, aa ezhiUted in what haa 
hipMaiibyhmaum eye; but hia wisdom. 
■faiiailUig the unnumbered aecresies or 

whieh no ^ye can penetrate, 
■ot hia knoiHedge^ aa disi^yed hi the 
Mr and prcmhetic outlines of the his- 
of lUawond; but his knowledge, aa 
aH the mazee of creation, and 
jgaMm of etemity^^It is 
; aa prior to all that ia visi- 
Ufl^ and aa fieadiing far above and beycmd 
flia remote inftncy of nature ; but liis an- 
tt^aity, aa retiring upwards fh>m the lof- 
Mst aaeent of our imaffinations, and lost in 
fee TiewleaB depth of an existence, that 
vaa flrom evenasting.— Tlieae are what 
■rre to tfmme the Deity in grandeur inao- 
Beanble. it isthethougntofwhateyehath 
am aeen, and ear hath not heard, neither 
halli it entered into the heart of man to 
eanccifc, that places him on such a height 
of mystory before us. And should we ever 
ba ame to omtake, in thought, the dimen- 
imm of any attribute that belonss to him, 
-isad fiur more should we ever be able to 
malrlp, in ftmcy, a single feature of that 
eharacter which is realised by the living 
md reignmg God.— ehould defect or im- 
polency atti^ to nim who dwelleth in the 
ight which no man can approach unta 
aeold we fM as if aH our most rooted ana 
lecostomed conceptions of the Godhead 
kad aostahied an overthrow, would we feel 
IS if the sanctuary of him who is the King 
tanal and invisible had suffered violence. 
And this is just as true of the moral as 
if the natural attributes of the Godhead. 
Whea we tiiink of his truth, it is a truth 
iUch, If heaven and earth stand committed 
la the iidfilment of its minutest article, 
isaico and earth must, for its vindication, 
pIBB awmy. When we think of his holiness, 
lis andi that, if sin oflbr to draw nigh, a 
tavooiing fire goeth forth to bum up and to 



ranumrr or huvait WATtmB. 
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destroy It When we tUnk of hia law, it is 
a law whidi muat be made lionoarrifiB^ 
even though, by the enforcement of ila 
8anctidn& ft ahaU aweep Into an at^tai of 
nUaery aU the generatlona of the reHliooBi 
And yet thia God, Juat, and righteom^ and 
trae,iBa God of love, and of compaasloa . 
iJBflnite. Heiadowtoanger, and of great 
mercy. He doea not aflUct wOUn^; and 
aa a mtlier njolGea over hia diUdnn, doea 
he long to njoioe In tendnneas orer na aD; 
and out of the atore-hooae of a graee that is 
inexhanatlble, ioea he deal cut Hie ofltea 
of pardon and reoondllatkm to eveiyone 
ofua. Even in aomewi^ or other doea the 
love of God for hia ereaturea find ita wnr 
throuch the barrier of their sinfUneM laiia 
lie who la of purer eyea than to moU 
hiiauity.— he who hatn ipoken tiie "wdrd, 
andshaU he not perform It,— lie <tf whtoaa 
law it haa been aaid, that not one jot or one 
tittle of it, Shan peas away, tlH all be lU- 
filled,— to holda out the ov e r tur ea of firlend- 
ahlp to the diUdren of dlaobedisDee^ and 
hintea the guiltiest among them to the 
light ofhia countenance^ hi nm e^ and t o fta 
en|}oymen|Mif hia glory and pi ea p p ceji is 
eternity. 

There la no one devloe npamte ftvan tlM 
gospel, by whieh the glory of any one df 
theae attributea can be exalted, but by tlM 
anrrender or the limitation of another attrl- 
bote. It is hi the gospel akme that we per- 
ceive how each of them may be heightened 
to infinity, and yet each of them reflect a 
lustre on the rest. When Christ died. Jus- 
tice was magnified. When he bora the 
harden of our torment, the truth of God re- 
ceived its vindication. When the ahis of 
the world brought him to the cross, the 
lesson taught by this hnpressive spectacle 
was, holiness unto the Lord. All the se- 
verer perfectbns of the Godhead, were, in 
hcty more powerfoUy IDuatrated by the 
deep and solenm propitiati<m that was made 
for sin, than they could have been by tlm 
direct punishment of sm ItKlf.— Yet aUi re- 
doundmg to the triumph of hia mercy.— 
For mercy, in the exercise of a ahnple and 
spontaneous tendemeae, doea not malw so 
high an exhibition, aa mercy tirctaiii ^ 
way through restraints and difficultieiL|-aa 
mercy accomplishing its purpoaea by a 
plan of unsearchable wisdom,— as mercy 
surrendering what was most dear for the 
attainment of its object,— as the mercy of 
God, not simply loving the world, but so 
loving it as to send his only belofed Son, 
and to lay upon him the ini^uitiea of ua 
all,— as mercy, thus surmountma a barrier 
which, to created eye, appearedf immove- 
able, and which both pours a glory on the 
other excellenciea of ttie Godhead, and re- 
joices over them. 

It is the gospdofJesDB Christ which baa 
poured the light of day Into aU tba late\r 
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cacies of this contemplation. We there see 
no compromise, and no surrender, of the 
attributes to each other. We see no mutual 
encroachment on their respective provinces, 
"-iio letting down of that entire and abso- 
lute pcrffsction which belongs to every part 
in the character of the Godhead. The jus- 
tice of God has not been invaded ; for by 
him. who poured out his soul unto the 
deatk for us, has the whole weight of this 
aggrieved and oflended attribute been borne ; 
and from that cron of agony, where he 
cried out that it was finished^ aoes the di- 
vine Justice send forth a bnghter and a 
noUer radiance of vindicated majesty, than 
if the minister of vengeance had gone forth 
and wreaked the whole sentence of con- 
demnation on every son and daughter of 
the species. And as the justice of Crod has 
suffered no encroachment^ so, such is the 
admirable skilfulness of this expedient, that 
the mercy of God is restrained by no limi- 
tation. It is arrested in its offers by no 
questions about the shades, and the degrees, 
and the varieties of sinfulness. It stops at 
no point in the descending scale of human 
depravity. The blood of Christ cleansing 
from all sin, has spread such a field for its 
invitations^ that in the full confidence of a 
warranted and universal commission, may 
the messengers of grace walk over the face 
of the world, and lay the free ^ift of ac- 
ceptance at the door of every individual, 
and of every family. Such is the height, 
and depth, and breadth, and length, of the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; and yet it is 
a mercy so exercised, as to keep the whole 
council and character of God unbroken, — 
and a mercy, from the display of which, 
there beams a brighter radiance than ever 
from each lineament in the image of the 
Godhead. 

Now if the glory of God be so involved 
in this way of redemption, what shall we 
think of the disparagement, that is rendered 
to him, and to all his attributes, by the man 
who, without respect to the work and the 
righteousness of Christ, seeks to be justified 
by his own righteousness? It is quite possi- 
ble for man to toil and to waste his strength 
on the object of his salvation, and yet, by ail 
he can make out, may be only widening 
his laborious deviation from the path which 
leads to it Do his uttermost to establish a 
righteousness of his own, and what is the 
whole fruit of his exertion? — the mere 
semblance of righteousness, without the in- 
fusion of its essential quality, — labour with- 
outlove, — the drudgery of the hand, without 
the desire and devotedness of the heart, as 
its inspiring principle. If the man be dis- 
satisfied, as he certainly oufrht to be, then a 
sense of uncxpiatea guilt will ever and anon 
jntrvde itself upon his fears ; and a resist- 



to paral3^ze him.. In these cucuuMtanoo^ 
there may be the conformity of the letter 
extorted from him, in the spirit of bondage; 
but the animating soul is not there, wmdi 
turns obedience into a service of delight md 
a service of aflbction. In Heaven's aceoimt, 
such obedience as this is but the mockery 
of a lifelras skeleton ; andj even as a dcele- 
ton, it is both wantmg m its parts, and 
unshapely ui its proportions. It is an obe- 
dience defective, even in the tale and mea- 
sure of its external duties. But what pe^ 
vades the whole of it by the element of 
worthlessness is, that, deiUtute of love to 
God, it is utterly destitute of a celestial cha- 
racter, and can never prepare an inhabitant 
of this world for the joys or the services of 
the great celestial family. 

And, on the other hand, if the man be 
satisfied, ^is very circumstance gives to the 
righteousness that he would establish for 
himself, the character of an insult upoii 
God, instead of a reverential oflfering. It ii 
a righteousness accompanied with a certain 
measure of confident feeling, that it is ^[ood 
enough for the acceptance of the Lawgiver. 
There is in it the audacity of a claim and 
a challenge upon his approbation. Sbali 
as it is, in respect of outward performttio& 
and tainted withui by the very spirit of 
earthliness, it is brought like a lame and dis- 
eased victim in sacr^ce, and laid upon the 
altar before him. It is an evil and a bitter 
thing to sin against God ; but it is a still 
more direct outrage upon his attributes, to 
expect that he will look on sinfulness with 
complacency. It is an open defiance to tbe 
law, to trample upon its requirements ; but 
it were a still deadlier overthrow of its au- 
thority, to reverse its sanctions, and make 
it turn its threaten ings into rewards. The 
sinner who disobeys and trembles, renders 
at least the homage of his fears to the truth 
and power of the Eternal. But the sinner 
who makes a righteousness of his infirmi- 
ties; and puts a gloss upon his disobedience, 
and brings the accursed thing to the gate of 
the sanctuary, and bids the piercing eye of 
Omniscience look upon it, and be satisfied, 
— tell us whether the fire which cometh 
forth will bum up the ofTering, that it may 
rise in sweetly smelling savour to him who 
sitteth on the throne ; or will it seize on the 
presumptuous offerer, who could thus dare 
the inspection, and thrust his unprepared 
footstep within the precincts of unspotted 
holiness ? 

And how must it go to aggravate the of- 
fence of such an approach, when it is made 
in the face of another righteousness which 
God himself hath provided, and in which 
alone he hath proclaimed that it is safe fen* 
a sinner to draw nigh. When the alterna- 
tive is fairly proposed, to come on the merit 



Jess conviction of the insufficiency of aUY\w\ot -yowx ovjw obedience and tried by it,oi 
performancee will never cease to haunt and\ \o come o\\ \>Rft vcvwSx ^1 ^^ Oo^veofift yf 
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eenve in your own ponoo the 
1 he balh purchased fbr 700^— 
rtbe aspect it must beer in (be 
D, wbea the offer of the partet 
I is contemptuously set Mide, 
n- chooses to stqwuinhisown 
ore the presenco of the EtemiL 
iputatioD of Tsnitf and oMlan- 
tstraed on all that the Sent halh 
aU that the Father hath devised 
Ktptioa of the guiltv,— wlien 
isaesi^ to accomplish whidi, 
< trayul in the greatness of his 
lus held to be nothing, by ore«- 
evei7 thought, and every per- 
ve the itain of corraption In 
that dootrhie of his death, on 
boolc of God's counsd, is made 
deliverance of oar world, it 
I foolish De«B, — when the sinner 
In obtruding his own virtue on 
the Lawgiver, and lefiues to 
covering of defence, the virtue 
Jr.— we have only to ooiAwt 
relied, paltry dimensions of the 
) foultleH, and sustained, and 

-'in of tne Other, topereeiTe 
:olhr, and now nn- 
of^ I*''" who hath 
■■ great salvation, 
ut die refiual of Oirist, ■■ OBT 
I, Hamps a deeper and a mow 
racter of rebellion on the gidl^ 
-ajid it Ih thus that the word 
, like a two-edged sword, per- 
inciion on him who accepts, 
«tte function on him who de- 
tbfi gospel be not the savour of 
It will be the savour of death 
If It be not a rock of confi- 
be a rock of offence, and it vrill 
1 who resists it, and grind him 

If we kiss not the Son, in the 
cace, the day of his wrath is 
ivho shall be able to stand when 
cindled but b little'? We have 
ided God by the ainfulneae of 
— we may yet offend him still 
haughtineaa of our pretenalons. 
<ur bpst works constitutes them 
ion in his sight; but nothing 
ivert Ihe hostility o( his truth 
SB against uSjifby those works 
le jusiided. 11 will indeed be 
tp of our iniquity, if our obe- 
egnated as ll is with the very 
niquiiy, shall be set up in rival- 
ibedience of his only and well 
— it by viewing the defect of 
inew, aa a thing of indifference, 
» of his, as a thing of no value^ 
p insult upon transgression, — 
le provocation of a broken law, 
inlain the boastful attitude 01 
tb won tlie merit and (he m- 
•ty, aad ia this aOitade add the i 



farther proToealioa 'of a 
ieeudaos^ 

IL We AaU emdode, br iba pmnbL 
flWM l»flf and taqporfbet veaiaika brvd- 
vertlng toOieadldi^ordtBt ' ~ ~ 
wUeh flia goapd -'- 



peaMswU 
ptoridMfi 
£ Itiial 
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tiever. It ia Ihe unawcntng tnrth 

whieh hannta the fbnner I7 flie '^ 




in^k mii^ or a b»- 



Om certain^ of his eonring veua 
this very tnrth, oomndtnl to UB_ 
of dl tfaoae proBiai^.irttkih an 
amen in Christ Jesni — ' ' ~ " 

the tbOQght <rf the o. 

salvation. It ia Jnalica^ u 
whMnBtt wdi a—loo the ccotonMlion 
vi tba dJaobediwit, Ihit every sinner who is 
out at CtaM, Ads ft to be irrtn-ocable. In 
Chrnt, |Mi attribotft in Biead of n terror, be- 
comaa a ■acta i ^; to it Is just in Ood to 
Justify him who beliaves in Jesus. It is the 
snae of OoA violMad authority which fUls 
Ihe heart at an aaiBkened sinner with the 
ftar dut ha ia iHidoiia> But this onthority 
mder the g t i pc l pt«damatiDn, is leagued 
lOnlbesidaorfloaublt, and nolof Ti^aTifor 
flib ia the eonnnandmeot of God, that wu 
believe in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as he has given lu oommaudment. It is not 
by an act of moioy, trimnpbing oNi the 
other attributes, that pardon is oilnM to 
the ainfiil ; for, under the iLunfy at tta 
eL these attributea are all opfrt'M 
uiB aide of merey: and Ood la not adf 
mercU^ bat he is tUOiM and JiMt tn-fiir- 
giving the sini of thoae who aeeeptof Chrii^ 
Bshels<dlwedtotheminthegoq^ Thoae 
very perfecttnui, then, which dzand neoaa- 
sitate the doom of the rebdliom^ fiinn Into 
a canopy of defeooe around the head at tte 
believer. The gnaiantaM of a ainn^|piB- 
ishment now oecoroe the gaarssriA of 
promise ; and whOe, like the n 



the gate of paradin, they bun e*«ry 

jy, and shut him ont of eran >eMM to 

the Deity but onc^— let him take to that 



one, and they instantly become iHdm the 
sareties and the safb.^iard of Oit hidfaig- 
place mto which he has entered. 

The foundation, then, of a believsrti peaee^ 
is, in every way, as sure and as solia as la 
the foundation of & sinner^ feai& l^wy 
truth which makes the one tremble, bairaae 
staked to the execution <tf an miA i lWl ed 
threat, ministers to the other the itr on g ea t 
consolation. It is unpoasiUefbraodtoUe^ 
says an awakened amaer, uid this tboo^ 
puraues him with the agniy of an arrow 
sticking fast It ia impoariMa tot Qok >a 
li^ says a believer -, aai u ^\gab w»y '~ 
«id bnt sworn, tjiten am nro ^ 
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thinn by which to anchor the confidence 
of him who hath fled for refuge to the hope 
Mt before him. He staggera not at the 
* promises of God, because of unbelief. He 
holds himself stmdfast, by simply countinff 
Um to be faithAil who hath promised. It 
is through that very foith, by being strong 
in wmh he gives glory to God, that he 



gams peace to his own heart; and the ji»- 
tioe which beams a terror on all who stand 
without, utterly passes by the shielded head 
of him who hrai turned to the strong hold, 
and taken a place under the shadow of his 
wings, who haUi satisfied the justice of God, 
and taken upon himself the burden of its 
fullest vindication. 



SERMON XVII. 

Tike fw\fywg Influence of the Chnstian Faiih* 
•« Sanedfted by Iktth.**— ilete zxri 18. 



m. It Is a matter of direct and obvious 
understanding, how the law. by its promises 
and ili threatenings, shoula exert an influ- 
enee oirer human conduct We seem to 
walk in a plain path, when we pass onwards 
from the enforcements of the law, to the 
eflbet of them on the fean, and the hopes, 
and the purposes of man. Do this, and you 
AaU live ; and do the opposite of this, and 
you shall forfeit life, form two clear and 
disdnct processes, in the conceiving of 
which, ttiere is no difficulty whatever. The 
motive and the movement both stand intel- 
ligiUy out to the discernment of common 
sense; nor in the application of such argu- 
ment as this, to the design of operating on 
^ character or life of a human being, is 
there any mystery to embarrass, any hidden 
step, which, by bafiling our every attempt 
to seize upon it, leaves us in a state of help- 
less perplexity. 

The same is not true of the gospel, or of 
the manner in which it operates on the 
springs of human action. It is not so rea- 
ddy seen how its privileges can be appro- 
priated by faith, and at the same time its 
precepts can retain their practical authority 
over the conduct of a believer. There is an 
alarm, and an honest alarm, on the part of 
many, lest a proclamation of free grace unto 
the world, should undermine all our securi- 
ties for tne cause of righteousness in the 
world. Thev look with jealousy upon the 
freeness. They fear lest a deed so ample 
and unconditional, of forgiveness for the 
past, should give rise, in the heart of a sin- 
ner, to a secure opinion of its impunity for 
the future. What they dread is, that to pro- 
claim such a freeness of pardon on the part 
of God, would be to proclaim a correspond- 
ing freeness of practice on the part of man. 
They are able to comprehend how the law, 
by its direct enforcements, should operate 
w keeping men from sin ; but they are not 
ebJe to comprehend how, when not undei 
i/ie /sir, but under grace, iheie should con 
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tmue the same motives to abstain from sin, 
as those intelligible ones which the law 
Anmishes, or even other motives of more 
powerful operation. We are ouite sure that 
there is somethmg here whicn needs to be 
made plain to the understandings of a verv 
numerous class of inquirers, — a knot of dif- 
ficulty whidi needs to be untied, — a hidden 
step m the process of explanation, on whidi 
they may firmly pass from what is known 
to what is unluiown. There are not two 
terms in the whole compass of human lan- 
guage, which stand more frequently and 
more familiarly contrasted with each other, 
than those of faith and good woiks; and 
this, not merely on the question of our ac- 
ceptance before God, but also on the ques- 
tion of the personal character and acquire- 
ments of a true disciple of Christ It is 
positively not seen, how the possession of 
the one should at all stimulate to the per- 
formance of the other. — how the peace of 
the gospel should resiae in the same heart, 
from which there emanates, en the life of a 
believer, the practice of the gospel, — how a 
righteousness that is without the deeds of 
the law, should stand connected, in the a^ 
tual history of him who obtains it, with a 
zealous, and diligent, and every-day doing 
of these deeds. 

There is much in all this to puzzle the 
man vho is experimentally a stranger to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Nor docs it at 
all serve to extricate or to enlighten him, 
when he is made to perceive, that, in point 
of fact, those men who most cordially assent 
to the doctrine of salvation being all of grace 
and not of works, are most assiduous in ao 
walking, and in so working, and in so pains- 
taking, as if salvation were all of works, 
and not of grace. The fact is quite obvious 
and unquestionable. But the principle on 
which it rests, remains a mystery to the 
general eye of the world. They marvel, but 
lYve^ ^o Tvo fer\.\\^T. They see that thus it 
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it down among those inexplicable oddities 
vhich do at times occur, both in the moral 
uid natural kingdom of the creation. 

But in all our attempts to dissipate this 
obscurity, it is well to advert to the total 
dillerence between him who has the faith, 
and him who has it not. The one has the 
materials of the argument under his ^re, 
and within the grasp of his handling. The 
other may be able to recognize in tl^ argu- 
ment, a logical and consistent process ; but 
he is at a loes about the simple conceptions, 
which form the materials of the argument 
He is like a man who can perform all the 
manipulations of an algebraic^ process, 
while he feels not the force or the signifi- 
cancy of the synibols. His habits of ratio- 
cination enable him to perceive, that there 
is a connexion between the ideas in the ar- 
gument But the ideas themselves are not 
manifest to him. It is not in the power of 
reasoning to supply this want Fteasoning 
annot create the primary materials of the 
jgument It only cements them together, 
knd here it is, that you are met by the im- 
otency of human demon8tration,~and are 
educed to the attitude of knocking at a 
oor which you cannot open, — and feel 
our need of an enlightening^ spirit, — and 
re made to perceive, that it is only on the 
ireshold of Christianity, where you can 
old the intercourse of a common sympa- 
\y and understanding with the world, — 
nd that to be admitted to the mysteries of 
le kingdom of heaven, you must pass into 

region of manifestation, where the world 
innot follow, but where it will cast the 
nputation of madness and of mysticism 
fter you. 

Without attempting to define faith, as to 
le nature of it, which could not be done 
ut with other words more simple than 
self, let us look to the objects of faith, and 
!e whether there do not emanate from ttiem, 
sanctifying influence on the heart of every 
3al believer. 

First, then, the whole object of faith, is 
16 matter of the testimony of God in 
cripture. So that though faith be a single 
rinciple, and is designated in language by 

single term, — yet this by no means pre- 
ludes it from being such a principle, as 
Dmes into contact, and is conversant, with a 
cry great variety of objects. In this re- 
ject it may bear a resemblance to sight, 
r hearing, or any other of the senses, by 
irhich man holds communication with the 
xtemal things that are near him, and 
round him. The same eye which, when 
pen, looks to a friend, and can, from that 
ery look, afford entrance into the heart for 
n emotion of tenderness, will also behold 
ther visible things, and take in an appro- 
Tiate infhience from each of them, — will 
ehold the prospect of beauty that is before 
^ and thcBce obtain gratification to the 



taste,— or wfll behold the sportbe felicity of 
aninuds, and thenceobtaui gratiflostion to the 
benevolence,— or will behdd the precipice 
beneath, and thence obtain a warning d . 
danger, or a direction of safety,— or may * 
behold a thousand different objects, and 
obtain a thousand different feelings and 
different intunations. 

Now the same of fiidth. It has been called 
the eye of the mind. But whether this be 
a well conceived image or not, it certainly 
aflbrds an inlet to the mind for a great 
variety of communications. The Apostle 
caUs faith the evidence of things not seen, — 
not of one such thhig, but of very many 
such things. The man who possesses laith^ 
can be no more hitdlectually blind to oneoi 
these thin^ and at the same time knowing 
and believing as to another of them, than 
tiie man who possesses sight can, with his 
eye open, perceive one external object, and 
have no perception of another, which stands 
as nearly and as conspicuously before him. 
The man who is destitute of sight, will 
never know what it is to feel the charm of 
visible scenery. But grant him sight ; and 
he will not only be made alive to tbim 
charm, but to a multitude of other inflo- 
ences, all emanating from the variooa ob- 
jects pf visitte nature, throuffh the eye upon 
the fliind, and agamst whicn his bUndneas 
had before oppoMd a hopeless and invinci- 
ble barrier. And the man who is destitute 
of faith, will never know what it is to feel 
the charm of the peace-speaking blood of 
Christ. But grant him faith ; and he will 
not only be made alive to this charm, but 
to a multitude of other influences, all ema- 
nating from the various truths of revela- 
tion, Uirough this intellectual organ, on the 
heart of him who was at one time blind, 
but has now been made to see. This will 
help, in some measure, to clear up the per- 
plexity to which we have just now adverted. 
They who are under its darkening influ- 
ence, conceive of the faith which woiketh 
peace, that it has only to do with one doc- 
trine, and that that one doctrine relates to 
Christ, as a peace-offering for sin. Now, it 
is very true, that it has to do with this one 
doctrine ; but it has also to do with other 
doctrines, all equally presented before it in 
the very same record, and the view of all 
which is equally to be had, from the very 
same quarter of contemplation. In other 
words, the very same opening of the men- 
tal eye, through which the peace of the 
gospel flnds entrance mto the bosom of a 
faithful man, affords an entrance for the 
righteousness of the gospel along with it 
The truth that Christ died for the sins of 
the world, will cast upon his mind its ap- 
propriate influence. But so also will the 
truth that Christ is to judge the worlds and 
the truth that unVesa '^^ t«^«oX ^ ^m^ 
perish, and the Irutii \Sa»X >2fcv«^ ^>Qo\««ti ^ 
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L 'BoUftivffl K^ It; but if he fwtd tl, and 
^JrtJtim.#rety one truth Ihet IteeTrithiB 
^4IMBSthti iiiideAtaodiiw,lie bdleree 
*Boae m them, and ii in ^hum, tai 
kaowUfa not wUlher he is lokw. 

If J GMo the doOT of i» UDd to die 
wort- or God, In cdfcctnaujr make H Ibe 
npdttmf ol whme muhi, at, if 'i open 
the door of toy d w ater , end take in flu 
■jbk^ I maka thia (Camber the repoaitc— 
M the book, tad. of emy etmptet, end 
■*er7nnt|ikatf*eoiitwMdinit. Ill 
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•oMMvlpait in IxUevlng eadi mUimi, 

■ntlB aMmlttlng iladf to the inlhienoe of 
oMfeoflbem. And Ibna it ia, tBat believing 
ttepaqpUation wbfaA is tbnmgfa flie blood 
of Cmfi^ iter the leodailoa (tf eina that are 
paal,Iniin feel tbroogh Urn tbepeaeaof 
nooDoiliaaaD with the Father; and be- 
IMng that he ■who eometh unto Christ fbr 
fimiveneaa most finraake all, I may alao 
led the neee^tr which liee npon me of 
deporting from aO ini<i|ait7i and bdiering 
tet in mvaelf there is do straiffth for the 
atastT 
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and that ooe of these gifts is the Holi 
to strengttieo bis disciples, I may Iook w 
htm for my sanctiJicalioD, even as I look 
mto him for my Todemption : and believing 
tliat the gill is truly promised ea an answer 
t» prayer, I may mingle a habit of prayer. 
With a habit of watcliMaeni and of en- 
deavour. And thus may I go abroad over 
the whole territory of divine truth, and turn 
to its kgitimate Bcemutt every separate por- 
tion of It, and be in all a trusting, and a 
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1 a praying, 
ngdiaciple,- 



'flnd that, not be- 
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of Ulh, and ■nsQaa ll to be 
ta hia penoa bm hi Us dtancter. It b a 
sanimary,bBt at the same time amoKtang 
and substantial aOnDaiion, ihat we tn 
«md by fiuthfal Ctaift. And yet this veij 
afflmatfon, Ins ■ il i?,.may have beenn 
mismdenlood aa to darken the minds of 
IBB17, hitn die my misconception Asl we 
■n attampdng to enosK IconMnotbe 
aaid to harcWa In an neqnatattBB^ iM 
believea not iA that be told aae. NerWe 
I fUdi in auW, if I Mien not «««r kn 
of diat oMummiaaiioa of lAfaA ha la fti 
•ndior, eidier by Unwlf or bsMda ■«■ 
aniMn. 80 Ihal Utti in (airiBl,aoftrftM 
j ynJ&ifl iny any of die tradia of Iha BBI% 
WHii p re lm nda onr ewrt to H iimi all hi 
«a ars wffling to adall, diat dw plBMiii 
celculaled to nsten I 



dcnlariy on sodi tmtti ■ lebtoi^ hi a MNt 
trnmrdialn Banner, to die pann andfa 
dolnge cl <ib» Skvkinr. lUk* it in thb 
araai^ and yon win lad, dut tboo^ «t- 
nsady end direelfy flttoa to wmk pease h 
Ibe heart of a bdievar, It b jMt na dlml^ 
and pownftiDy 00 dM ddo of Us pnettnl 

ffil0VBeaa. WtMltUokof Cbitat.a' 
of him as 00a who ban ponred out Hi 
•onl onto dm death to m^ I fed n ndi- 
desee bi Afawtag near ma o Ood. , ffhs 
enqildyod in tbia uuutwmtotjoa, I kiokk) 
him aa a endfied Savioor. Bnt wtOaal 
kewfagmhieeyoftrarJiglenicmtftiw 
off nia person,— widwB another onda 
ofmin^ disn that WwUob I look nto | 



an eulted 8avionr, and at another time m 
a commanding Saviour, and at anotba tine 
BsastrenglhcninA Saviour. In other woidi, 
by the mere woA of feilh in Cluiat, 1 bring 
my heart into contact with all Ihoae motiTCa^ 
and all those elements of inflnenoa wtiidi 
give rise to the new obedience of the gte- 
pd. When the vdl betwixt me and tha 
Saviour is withdrawn, — when God dunM 
in my heert with the light (tf die kaow- 
ledge of his own glory in tbe f&BB of hii 
Scm^when the Spirit takelh of the tUt^ 
ol Christ, and etioweth them unto ma, ttl 
I am asked wtiich of the Ih^ogs it is tant ii 
most fitted to arreal a convidiBd dnner, is 
the midst of tiis criee and prayen to it- 
liverance, — I would aay, thai It was Cloirt 
lifted up <H) the cross of his oAncco, and 
pouring out the blood of that mi^ity ex- 
piation, by which the guilt of thrai alt is 
washed away. This is the rock on whkh 
he will build all his hopes of aceaManoa 
beforeGod. He wiU look unto Christ and 
be at peace. But this is not the only alti- 
tude in which Christ is rBveoled to him. 
He wiD look to Christ as an example; Ba 
will look to him as a teacher. HewiOlOok 
to tum in an the capacities whidi are i^ 
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r the Saviour. He will look to him. 
I his right of authority and disposal 
ise whom he has pturchased onto 
He will, hy the eye of faith, see 
iking glance which our Saviour cast 
misconduct of his disciples. — and 
thea Peter saw, hy the eye or sight, 

moved by the spectacle, that he 
t and wept bitterly. That meek- 
gentleness of Chnst, in the name 

1, Paul besought his disciples to 
more after the flesh, will be pre- 
ts influence on those who, though 
him not, yet believe him, and have 
iceptions filled and satisfied with 
ess. They will behold him to be 
id Prince, as well as an exalted Sar 
d they mil count it a faithful say- 
he came to sanctify as well as re- 
ind they will look upwards to his 
night as a conunanaer, as weU as 
to his future majesty as a Judge,— > 
will be thoroughly persuaded, that 
ere in sin. is altogether to thwart 
aim of the enterprize of our re- 
1, — and they will understand as 
who affirmed, with expostulations 
, that the enemies of righteotisness 
the enemies of the cross ;^ — and 
a Christ, in all his various attitudes^ 
ordizing power descend on the 
those who really believe hi him, — 
urely as any man possesses the 
is in Christ Jesus, so surely will 
ctified by that faith, 
lirdly, let us confine our attention 
er, to one particular article of our 
lul was determined to know no- 
e Jesus Christ, and him crucified, 
ceive faith to attach itself to the 
use of this verse, and that Christ 
for the time being, is the single 
its contemplation. There is suU 
thing as a true faith, attaching 
this one object exclusively; and 
one time it may be the sole con- 
n which engrosses it, at other 
lay have other contemplations. If, 
shut out those other contempla- 
ch are furnished by the subject- 
the testimony of God, it may be 
)w, and it will be proved in the 
;koning, to be no faith at all. But 
has b^n said, that the mind can 

1 of one thing at a time, so faith 
mployed, for a time, in looking 
rds one object ; and as we said be- 
hrist crucified be conceived to be 
object From what has been said 
; will be seen, that this one exer- 
th will not counteract the legiti- 
t of the other exercises. But we 
e to compute the influence of this 
ise on the heart and life of a be- 



pretext and a padilcatian to his ooDScifloes^ 
uider % wiUnl habit of peneveranee in 
iniquity. But, if this partial fidth of hia be 
not anal fiiith, then we are not respoDailde 
for hia conduct, nor ought he to be at all 
onoted <8 an ezeeption agamat that allianoei 
for which we are eontmiding, between the 
faith of the gospel and the cause of moiical 
righteoumeBS. Only grant the fluOi to bo 
reu. and aa there is no (me doefarine of the 
Bible^ out of which it may not gather a nn- 
riiying inflnence to the heart, so out of tnia 
doctrine of the fttonementi wul eoch a pmri- 
Mng mfloenoe descend most abnndanlqr on 
the heart of every genuine believer* 

For, it fintt takes awa J a wall of pertitioD, 
which, in the case of every man who hie 
not rec^ved this doetrine^ Ilea aerosa Ijie 
path of hia obedienoe at the very cobI- 
menoement So kmg.aalAilik that itia 
quite impoasible for me ao to ran aa to ob* 
tahi, I Will not inove a ahigle footstep. Uik* 
der the burden of a hopmeas oontroverqr 
between ine and God, I feel aa it were 
weighed down to the inactivity of deapeir. 
I live without hope : and ao long^aal io'ao^ 
Hive without God in the worfiL And be- 
sides^ he, while the object of my terror, ie 
also the oUect of my aversion. Hie hsip- 
less neoessitv under which I labomr, ao loi^ 
as the question of my guilt remaini nnaet- 
tied is to dread the Being whom I am com^ 
manded to love. I may occasionally cast a 
feeble regard towards thatdistant and inac- 
cessible Lawgiver : But so long aa I view 
bun shrouded in the darkness of frowning 
majesty, I can place in him no trust, and I 
can bear towaitis him no filial tendemeaa* 
I may occasionally consult the requune- 
ments of his law: But when I look to the 
uncancelled sentence that is against me^ I 
can never tread, with hopeful or aasured 
footsteps, on the career of obedience. But 
let me look unto Christ lifted up for oor 
ounces, and see the handrwritmg of ordi- 
nances that was against us, and which waa 
contrary unto ua, nailed to his cross, and 
there blotted out and taken out ofth^ way; 
and then I aee the barrier ui ouestipn level- 
led with the ground. Inow benold the way 
of repentance cleared of the obstractionay 
by wnich it was aforetime rendered utterly 
impasasble. This is the will of God —even 
your sanctification, may be sounded a tfaou- 
sand times in the ear of an unbeliever, and 
leave him as inmioveable aa it found him; 
because, while under a aenae of unexpiated 
guilt, he sees a mighty parapet before hun, 
which he cannot scale. But if the same 
words be sounded in the eara of a believer, 
they will put him into motion. For to him 
the parapet is opened up, and the rough 
way is made smooth, and the mountain and 
the hill are brought loNi^«DAi3b»^^C2«pj ^^ 
separation is fiUed, and \ie \a m^^^ \^ 
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ivmde levd befine hkn, and ha enters it 
wtth the hupiration of a new and infifGnn 
ting principle; andtbat lore to Ood, whioli 
theooneeiDiifflieaB of guilt will ever jLeep at 
a distance from the heart, now takes up the 
room of this torrify ing, and paralTsing, and 
alienating sentiment; and the MoBptioh of 
tUsdoctnne of atonement fsjvstasmndi 
the tundnff point of a new charaetear, as it 
isftetuniuigpointof anew hope: and It 
is the Tery point in the histlNy of every 
hnrtnan sonl, at wiiich the alacrity of gospel 
obedience takes its commencement, as wdl 
as the dieeifulnesB of goqpd anti( 
Till this doctrine be bdieved, there is no 
attempt at obedience at alls or dse, it is 
saeh-ah obedience as is totally unanimated 
by flieliii and the knre of real godliness. 
And it is not tiU this doctrine has taken 
poase^pion of Ae mind, that any man can 
tdbaito the language of the Psahnist, and 
* say^^UvdLIamthyservantylamthyser- 
vuty thou liast loosed my bonds." 

Conceive^ then, a bdierer with the career 
of obedience thus opened up and made 
hopeftd to hfan.*— conceive him with the no- 
eenity of'obedience made just as anthen- 
tkaOy known to him as are the tidings of 
his deliverance from guilt— conceive a man 
who, by the act of rendermg homafle to the 
tmth 01 Godf rests a confidence in the death 
of Cairist fiir pardon, and who also, by the 
very same ad, subscribes to the sajrings of 
Chnst about repentance, and the new walk 
bf the new cBoature^— and then let me ask 
you to think of the securities which encom- 
pasB his mind, and protect it from the delu- 
sion that we have already aUuded to. We 
have said that the peace which is felt in a 
vague apprehension of God^s mercy, and 
wmdi makes no account of his truth, or of 
his Justice, has the eflfect of making him 
who entertains it altogether stationaiT, in 
point of acqutronent With the sembiaiice 
of good that he has aix>ut him, he will meet 
the sterner attributes of the Deity. For his 
defect of real good, he will draw on the in- 
dukent attributes of the Deity. He will 
make the character of God, suit itself to his 
own character, so that any stimulus to ad- 
vance or to perfect it, shul be practically 
done away. And thus it is, that along the 
whole range of human accomplidmient, 
you maT observe an unvaried state of re- 
pose, — the repose, in fact, of deatl^— for the 
repose of man who brought to the estimate 
of a spiritual law, will be found, to use the 
significant language of the Bible, dead in 
trespasses and sins, — sinning at one time 
without remorse, trusting at another time 
without foundation. 

Now the gospel scheme of mercy is clear 

of this abuse altogether. It comes forth 

upon the sinner with an antidote against 

tbJs security, just as strong and as promi-l 

aeai m§ u its antidote against despair. 1xi-\ 



Mtowh that the state of tfae]NUevisiv In 10- 
spiet of motive and of prartical fntraencc^ 
IS the very relveraB of wnat we haiw now 
adverted UK Jn the act of becondng « faJBi- 
liever, he awakens ih)m tlie deep ihihi^ 
versal lethargy of nature. With .ida jmw 
hope commencea his new life. .webiHi 
to oe stationary.— and what .iii -nonu lie 
never ceases to tie progresBive. He Jtoes 
not satisfy himself with banlymovinffOii> 
wards to a hi|^ pobdt in the scale or hn- 
man ^tainment, and then sitting down 
with the aentbnent that it is enonmi. He 
nevor counts it enou^ Tlie praeneal atti- 
tade of the bdiever is that oi one who a 
ever looking forwaid& Hie practical move- 
ment of the believer is tiiat of one who ii 
ever pressing forwards. He eoold not, with- 
out a surrender of thoae eaaential prindptei 
vHiichmake fahn what ho iiLtai^at any 
one point hi the gradatlofei oi moral eoEoa- 
lenoe. It isnotnM)reinsepanhleftomh&B 
to be ever doing weU, thmi It is^ insqnrablB 
from him to be ever aqrirlng to do Ixtter. 
So that the paltry question about ifae de- 
grees and the cmnparisansof virtue^ be ca- 
tertains not for a moment ; and, witti aD Oe 
aids and expedients of flie mpel Ibr heb- 
ing his advancement, does h« strenaoofly 
pcoseentethe work of oooferming to tiis 
precept of the sosod,— to be j^rowing in 
grac& to be poTOcmBjr hhnedfmliolineai 

It has beoi a mnoi controverted ques- 
tion, how fer this process of continual ad- 
vancement will carry a bdiever In ttb 
world. Some affirm it will carry him to 
the point of absolute perfection. Othen 
more cautiously satisfy themselves by the 
remark, that whether Defection be ever 
our attainment or not, it ought alvraj^s to 
be our aim. And one thing seems to be 
cehain,— that there is no such perfection 
m this world, as might bring along wi^ it 
the repose of victory. 

Paul counted all that was behind as no^ 
thing, and he pressed onwards. And it is 
the experience of every Christian, who 
makes a real business of his sanctifieatioD. 
that there is a struggle between nature and 
grace, even unto the end. There is no dis- 
charge from this warfare, while we are in 
the body. To the last hour of life tfiere 
will be the presence of a carnal nature to 
humble him, and to make him vigilant: 
and. with every true Christian, there will 
be the ascendency of grace, so as that this 
nature shall not have the dominion over 
him. The corruption of the old man vrill 
be effectually resisted ; but not, we fear, till 
the materialism of our actual frames be re- 
solved into dust, will this corruption be 
destroyed. The flesh lusting against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, is the 
short but compendious description of the 
r ^stoitfc of every believer in the world ;--and 
GO\i^ VCA ^^ vcL<i Wi^'cvni^ ^scvMyle be 



Bndfcaled, as well as overborne,— ooald m 
BVing man bid the sinfiil propensity,* with 
in iui workings and all its inclinations, 
Boadmively away from hini,^coiild tiie 
nihority of the new creature obteh such 
mrivallad sway over the whole machinery 
]f llie affections and the doings, that re- 
nstenoe was no lon^felt, and the battle was 
imnight to Jts tenmnation,— if it were pos- 
Ode, we aay, ior a discipk^ on tliis side of 
the grave, to attain ihe emmenoy of a eon- 
litkm 80 glorioos, then we know not of 
irfaal use to him would be eithei' a death 
>r a resurrection, or why he might not 
jeaor his earthhr tabernacle to heaven, and 
Kt bim down by direct trandation amongst 
the company of the celestial But no! 
niere hangs about the person of the most 
pure and perfect Christian up(Hi eartb« 
wme mysterious necessity, of dying. That 
tiody, iiyled with such emphasis a vile 
tiody, by the Apostle, must be pulverized 
■od made over again. And not till that 
which is sown in comqrtion shall be raised 
m mconruption,— not till that which is 
Hnm in weakness shall be raised in power. 
— nol tin that which is sown a natural 
body shaJl be raised a spiritual body,— not 
tin die soul of man occupy anotiior teiie- 
msQt, and the body which now hdds him 
be nkade to undergo some unknown but 
ibrious transformation, win he know what 
It is to walk at perfect liberty, and, with 
the fun play or bis then emancipated 
powers, to expatiate without frailty, and 
without a flaw, in the service of his God. 

We know that the impression which 
many have of the disciples of the gospel is, 
thai their great and perpetual aim is, that 
they may be justified,— that the change of 
state which they are ever aspiring amr, is 
a change in their forensic state, imd not in 
thdr personal,— that if they can only at- 
tain deUveiy irom wrath, mey wiU be sa- 
tisfied^— and that the only use they make 
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of Christ, is, through his means, to obtain 
an erasure of the sentence of their con- 
demnation. Now, though this, undoubt- 
edly, be one great design of the gospel^ it 
is not tiie design in ^^lich it terminates. 
It may, in fact, be only considered as a 
preparation for an ulterior accomplish- 
ment altcffether. Christ came to redeem 
us from aU iniouity, and to purify us unto 
himself a peculiar people^ zealous of good 
works. It were selnshnww under the guise 
of sacrednesB. to sit down, in placid con- 
tentment, with the single privilege of Jus- 
tification. It is only the introduction to 
hiflher privileges. 

But not tin we submit to the righteous- 
ness oi Christ,^ as the alone meritxyions 
plea of our acceptance, shan we become 
penxmally righteous oursdvesL— -not tiU we 
see the uended love and holiness of the 
Godhead, in our propitiation, riiaU we 
know how to combine a eonfidenoe in his 
mercy, witii a reverence for his chaiaoter, 
—not tin we look to that great transac- 
tion, by which the purity of the divine na- 
ture is vindicated, and yet the simMris 
delivered from the comm|^ vengeance^ MJl 
we be freed flrom the dominion of Ai, or 
be led to admire and to imitate the or^ 
Pattern of eieeUence. The rmewhig fi^hrity 
indeed, is withheld from an those who 
withhold their consent firom the doctrine 
of Chrut, and of him crucified. Paul was 
determined to luiow nothing else ; and it is 
in this knowledge, and in this alone, that 
we are renewea after the image of him 
who created us. 

Now the God of peace, that brouflfat 
again firom the dead our Lord JesiuL that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through. the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every g<Ad woriL to do his 
win, woikinff in you that which is weQ- 
pleeMng in h& sight, tiurough Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory fbr ever ttbd ever. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb following Discourses can be regarded in no other lighti than as the fhg- 
ment of a subject far too extensive to be overtaken within a compass so narrow. 
There has only a partial survey been taken of the morality of the actions that 
are current among people engaged in merchandise : and with regard to the 
morality of the aJTections which stir in their hearts, and give a feverish and 
diseased activity to the pursuits of worldly ambition, this has scarcely been 
touched upon, save in a very general way in the concluding discourse. 

And yet, in the estimation of every cultivated Christian, this second branch of 
the subject should be by far the most interesting, — as it relates to that spiritual 
discipline by which the love of the world is overcome ; and by which all that 
oppressive anxiety* is kept in check, which the reverses and uncertainties of 
business are so apt to inject into the bosom ; and by which the appetite that urges 
him who hasteth to be rich is eflfectually restrained- — so as to make it possible 
for a man to give his hand to the duties of his secular occupation, and, at toe same 
time, to maintain that sacredness of heart which becomes every fleeting traveller 
through a scenq, all whose pleasures and whose prospects are so soon to pass away. 

Should this part of the subject be resumed at some future opportunity, there 
are two questions of casuistry connected with it, which will demand no small 
degree of consideration. The first relates to the degree in which an afiection for 
present things, and present interests ought to be indulged. And the second is, 
whether, on the supposition that a desire after the good things of the present life 
were reduced down to the standard of the gospel, there would remain a sufficient 
impulse in the world for upholding its commerce, at the rate which would secure 
the greatest amount of comfort and subsistence to its families, 

Without offering any demonstration, at present, upon this matter, we simply 

state it as our opinion, that, though the whole business of the world were in the 

hands of men thoroughly Christianised, and who, rating wealth according to its 

real dimensions on the high scale of eternity, were chastened out of all their 

idolatrous regards to it — ^yet would trade, in these circumstances, be carried to the 

extreme limit of its being really productive or desirable. An affection for riches, 

beyond what Christianity prescribes, is not essential to any extension of com- 

. meree that is at all valuable or legitimate ; and in opposition to the maxim, that 

the spirit of enterprise is the soul of commercial prosperity, do we hold, that it 

is the excess of this spirit beyond the moderation of the New Testament, which, 

pressing on the natural boundaries of trade, is sure, at length, to visit every 

country where it operates, with the recoil of all those calamities, which in the 

ffbape of beggsLred capitalists, and unemployed operatives, and dreary intervals 

9f ImDkruptcy and alarm, are observed loCo\\o\v ^ se^s^iv ^^ ^iN^T^w\^'s^^^\^^\\Q^» 
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DISCOURSE I. 
(k A* mtnmiHk Firtae« wkiA ttaif «eM viAm A« h^ktnte of CM^iaOg. 



w h t uue na Aims are pnw^ wtat^oemr thiafi tw kif^y, wliiteofw Afawi aw of good fepoit } If 
te tqr TotM^ iftbmt be tqr pnitOb duak on thiM tMajfc"— Jlflljpphiii ir. a 



Thk Apo8de,m theteTeneSyimikesiiaeof 
«rtaui tanaaa^ without ever onoe proposiiig 
adTaoce any definition of tkeir meaning, 
le preeomeB on a common nndentanding 
if thuL between himself and the people 
Tfaom neisaddraMhig. Hepresmneathat 
hey know what is iri^iified bv Truth, and 
umce. and LordlaeaB, and the othor mo- 
al qualities which are included hi the enu- 
neration of our text They, hi fact, had 
rorda to ezpreas them, for many a^ an- 
ecedent to the commg of Chriatiamty into 
he world. Now, the very existence of th^ 
roids proves, thai, before the gospel was 
aog^ the realities which they emess 
oust have existed also. These good and 
v^iectable attributes of character must 
lave been occasionally exemplified by 
men, pricv to the rdigion of the rfew Tes- 
tament Tiie virtuous and the praisewor- 
thy most, ere the commencement of the new 
diraenaation, have been met with in society 
Hinr the Apostle does not take them up in 
iliii passage, as if they were unknown and 
snheaid m noveltie8--but such objects of 
(meral recoffnition, as could be under- 
itood on the Dare mention of them, with- 
cmt warning and without explanation. 

But more than this. These virtues must 
not only have been exemplified by men, 
previous to the entrance of the gospel 
unongst them— seeing that the terms, ex- 
meive of the virtues, were perfecUy un- 
dentood — but men must have known how 
to love and to admire them. How is it that 
fe apply the epithet lovely to any moral 
^pialificatioD, but only in as far as that 
9ialification does in fact draw towards it a 
Kntiment of love ? How is it that another 
(jnalification is said to be of ffood report, 
rat in as far as it has receiv^ from men 
to applauding or an honourable testimony? 
The Apostle does not bid his r&ulers have 
respect to such things as are lovely, and 
tben, for the purpose of saving them from 
error, enumerate what the things are which 
he conceives to possess this qualification. 
He commits the matter, with perfect con- 
Mence, to their own sense and their own 
^prehension. He bids them bear a re- 
■pect to whatsoever things are lovdy — 
Qor does he seem at all su^icious that, by 
•0 doing, he leaves them in any darkness 
<v uncertainty about the precise impoTt of 
^ advice wbicb h^ is delivering. He 
Aer^re recognizee the competency of 



men to estfanate the lovely and the hoDoor- 
aUeof chaneter. Heap^yealstoatrnmiial 
hi their own breasts, ufd evidenUy siro- 
poeesi ^^ antecedently to the light of fte 
Chrinan revelatiofi,. mere lay scattered 
among the ^[leeies certain prini^les of iM- 
Ingand of actkm, in virtue of which, they 
both oocaskmaUy exhibitad what ii»as Just 
and tme^ and of sood report and also 
could render to such an edubltion, the ho* 
mage of their regard and of thifir reverence. 
At present we mall postpone the direct «ii- 
forcemoit of these virtues upon the ob- 
servation of Christiatts^ and snail confine 
our thoughts of them to the object of ert- 
mating their predse importance and efeiir 
raeter, when tney are-realised by those wlio 
are not Christians. 

While we assert with seal every doetiine 
of Christianity, let us not finrgel that tine 
is a seal without discrimination; and that, 
to bring sndi a vgmX to the defence of our 
fiidth, or of any one of its peculiarities., is 
not to vindid^ the causcL but to discredit 
it Now, there is a vray or maintaining the 
utter depravity of our nature, and of doing 
it hi such a style of sweeping and of ve- 
hement asseveration, as to render it not ' 
merely obnoxious to the taste^ but obnoxious 
to Uie understanding. On this subject there 
is often a roundness and a temerity of an- 
nouncement, which any intelligent man, 
looking at the phenomena of human cha- 
racter with his own eyes, cannot go along 
with; and thus it is^ that there are injudf 
clous defenders of orthodoxy, who have 
mustered against it not merely a positive 
dislike, but a positive strength of observa- 
tion and argument Let the nature of man 
be a ruin, as it certainly is, it is obvious to 
the most common discernment, that it does 
not offer one unvaried and unalleviated 
mass of deformity. There are certam 
phases, and certain exhibitions of this na- 
ture, which are more lovely than others — 
certain traits of character, not due to the 
operation of Christianity at alL and yet 
calling forth our admiration and our ten- 
derness—certain varieties of moral )Dom- 
plexion, far more fair and more engagfaig 
than certain other varieties ; and to prove 
that the gospel may have had no share hn 
the formation of them, they in fad^f^n^ 
out to the notice wA les^iwiX o1 ^^^^^^^ 
before the gospel waa wctYiew^ ^'p^^ 
classic page of anViqvttV^ «^«tV\e» ^^ "^ 
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peated exemplifications of what is bright 
and beautiftd in the character of man ; nor 
do all its descriptions of external nature 
waken up such an enthusiasm of pleasure, 
as when it bears testimony to some grace- 
ful or elevated doing out of the history of 
the species. And whether it be the kindli- 
ness of maternal affection, or the unwearied- 
ness of filial piety, or the constancy of tried 
and unalterable friendship, or the earnest- 
ness of devoted patriotism, or the rigour of 
unbending fidelity^ or any other of the re- 
corded virtues which shed a glory over the 
remembrance of Greece and of Home — we 
fully concede it to the admiring sdiolar, 
that they one and all of them were some- 
times exemplified in those days of Heathen- 
ism ; and that, out of the materials of a pe- 
riod, crowded as it was with moral abomi- 
nations, there may also be gathered things 
which are pure, and lovely, and true, and 
justand honest, and of good report. 

what do we mean, then, it may be ask- 
ed, by the universal depravity of man? 
How shall we reconcile tiie admission now 
made, with the unqualified and authorita- 
tive language of the Bible, when it tells us 
of the totality and the magnitude of human 
corruption? Wherein lies that desperate 
wickedness, which is every where ascribed 
to all the men of all the families that be on 
the face of the earth ? And how can such 
a tribute of acknowledginent be awarded 
to the sages and the patriots of antiquity, 
who yet, as the partakers of our fallen na- 
ture, must be outcasts from the favour of 
(Jod, and have the character of evil stamp- 
ed upon the imaginations of the thoughts 
of their hearts continually ? 

In reply to these questions, let us speak 
to your own experimental recollections on a 
subject in which you are aided, both by 
the consciousness of what passes within 
you, and by your observation of the cha- 
racters of others. Might not a sense of 
honour elevate that heart which is totally 
unfurnished with a sense of Grod ? Might 
not an impulse of compassionate feeling be 
sent into that bosom which is never once 
visited by a movement of duteous loyalty 
towards the Lawgiver in heaven ? Might 
not occasions of intercourse with the be- 
ings around us, develope whatever there is 
in our nature of generosity, and friendship, 
and integrity, and patriotism ; and yet the 
unseen Being, who placed us in this thea- 
tre, be neither loved, nor obeyed, nor listen- 
ed to? Amid the manifold varieties of 
human character, and the number of con- 
stitutional principles which " enter into its 
composition, might there not be an indi- 
vidual in whom the constitutional virtues 
so blaze forth and have the ascendency, as 
to give a general effect of gracefulness to 

tlie whole of this moral exhibition ; and yel,\S\i^Tem^ «\te enthroned, and thiDUghoot 
/nay not that individual be as unmindm oi \lYve vi\vo\e ol ^N\valfc\C^s^a^5 >5m3» runs the 
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his God, as if the principles of his consti- 
tution had been mixed up in such a differ- 
ent proportion, as to make him an odiooi 
and a revolting spectacle? In a wc^ 
micht not Sensibih^ shed forth its tean 
and Friendship perjonn its aervicei^ .and 
Liberality impart of its treasure, and Fih 
triotism earn the gratitude of its coanliy, 
and Honour maintain itself entire and m- 
tainted, and all the softenings of what is 
amiable, and all the glories of what is 
chivalrous and manly ffather into one 
bright effiilgency of moral acGompUshmoit 
on the person of him who never, for a sin- 
gle day of his Ufe, subordinates one habit, 
or one affection^ to the will of the Al- 
mighty ; who is just as careless and as un- 
concerned about God, as if the native ten- 
dencies of his constitution had compounded 
him into a monster of deformity ; and who 
just as effectually realizes this attribute of 
rebellion against his Maker, as the most 
loathsome and profligate of the species^ 
that he walks in the counsel of his own 
heart, and after the si^ht of his own eyes? 
The same constitutional variety may be 
seen on the lower fields of creation. Voo 
there witness the gentleness of one animaL 
the affectionate fiddity of another, the croel 
and unrelenting ferocity of a thurd; and 
you never question the propriety of the h= 
lanffuhge, when some of these instinctiie [ 
tendencies are better reported of tiian *" 
others ; or when it is said of the former of 
them, that they are the more fine, and amia- 
ble, and endearing. But it does not onoe 
occur to you, that, even in the very best of 
these exhibitions, there is any sense of God, 
or that the great master-principle of his an- b 
thority is at all concerned in it. Transfer ^ 
this contemplation back again to our spe* | 
cies ; and under the same complexional oiP i 
ference of the more and the less lovely, or '' 
the more and the less hateful, you will pe^ i- 
ceive the same utter insensibility to the ^ 
consideration of a God, or the same utter ^■ 
inefficiency on the part of his law to sob* .y 
due human habits and human inclination! ,*■ - 
It is true, that there is one distinction be- * ' 
tween the two cases ; but it all goes tO aj- ' " 
gravate the guilt and the ingratitude S - 
man. He has an understanding which the - 
inferior animals have not — and yet, wifli ' 
this understanding, does he refuse practi- 
cally to acknowledge God. He has a eon- 
science, which they have not — and yet, 
though it whisper in the ear of his inner 
man the claims of an unseen legislator, 
does he lull away his time in the uumbers 
of indifference, and live without him in the 
world. 

Or go to the people of another plan^ 
over whom the hold of allegiance to iSassf 
maker is unbroken — in whose hearts the 
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perpetual and the unfailing habit of subof- 
oination to his law. It is conceivable, that 
with them too, there may be varieties of 
temper and of natural inclination, and yet 
aU of them be under the effective control 
of one great and imperious principle ; that 
fat mbj^stion to the will of God, every kind 
nd every honourable disposition is che- 
rished to the uttermost ; and that in sub- 
jeclion to the same will, every tendency to 
inger, and malignity, and revenge, is re- 
p icaecd at the first moment of its threatened 
iperation ; and that in this way, there will 
30 the fosterinj? of a constant encourage- 
nent given to the one set of instincts, and 
;he strugffling of a constant opposition 
nade agSist the oiher. Now, only con- 
seive wb great bond of allegiance to be 
lanolved; the mighty and subordinating 
principle, which wont to wield an ascend- 
ency over every movement and every af- 
Tection, to be loosened and done away ; and 
then would this loyal, obedient world, be- 
some what ours is, independent of Chris- 
tianity. Every constitutional desire would 
nm out, in the unchecked spontaneity of 
ttB own movements. The law of heaven 
woidd tonish no counteraction to the im- 
pnleea and tendencies of nature. And tdl 
ui^ in these circumstances, when the re- 
straint of religion was thus lifted off, and all 
the passions let out to take their own tu- 
maltnous and independent career — ^tell us, 
a, though amid the uproar of the licentious 
nd vindictive propensities, there did gleam 
foth at times some of the finer and the 
kffdier sympathies of nature — tell us, if 
ttis would at all affect the state of that 
world as a state of enmity against God ; 
where his will was reduced to an element 
of utter insignificancy ; where the voice of 
their rightfid master fell powerless on the 
consciences of a listless and alienated fa- 
mily; where humour, and interest, and 
inopensity — at one time selfish, and at an- 
other social — took their alternate sway over 
those hearts from which there was excluded 
deflfectual sense of an overruling God. If he 
be unheeded and disowned by the creatures 
irtiom he has formed, can it be said to aUe- 
vltte the deformity of their rebellion, that 
they, at times, experience the impulse of 
tome amiable feeling which he hath im- 
planted, or at times hold out some b^u- 
teousness of aspect which he hath shed over 
them ? Shall the value of the multitude of 
the gifts release them from their loyalty to 
the giver; and when nature puts herself 
mto the attitude of indifference or hostility 
•gainst him, now is it that the graces and 
the accomplishments of nature can be plead 
in mhigation of her antipathy to him, who 
iiwested nature with all her graces, and up- 
bfdds her in the display of dl her accom- 
plirtiments? 
The way, then, to assert the depravity of I 



man, is to fasten on the radical element of 
depravity, and to show how deeply U lies 
incorponited with his moral constitution. 
It is not by an utterance of rash and sweep- 
ing totalit]^ to refuse him the possession of 
what is und in sympathy, or of what is 
dignified in principle — ^for this were in the 
face of all obeervation. It is to charge him 
direct with his utter disloyalty to God. It 
is to convict him of treason against the ma- 
jesty of heaven. It is to press home upon 
him the impiety of not caring about God. 
It is to tell him. that the hourly and habit- 
ual language or his heart is, I will not have 
the Being who made me to rule over me. 
It is to ffo to the man of honour, and, while 
we frankly awud it to him that his pulse 
beats high in the pride of mtejgrity— it is to 
tell him, that he who keeps it in living play, 
and who sustains the loftiness of its move- 
ments, and who, in one moment of time, 
could arrest it for ever, is not in all his 
thoughts. It is to go to tiie man of soft and 
gentle emotions, and while we gaze in ten- 
derness upon him— it is to read to him, out 
of his own character, how the exquisite 
mechanism of fedmff may be in full ope- 
ration, while he who framed it is forgotten ; 
while he who poured into his constitution the 
milk of human lundness, ma^ never be ad- 
verted to with one single sentiment of vene- 
ration, or on one single purpose of obe- 
dience ; whUe he who gave him his gentler 
nature, who clothed him in all its adorn- 
ments, and in virtue of whose appointment 
it is, that, instead of an odious and a revolt- 
ing monster, he is the much loved child of 
sensibility, may be utterly disowned by 
him. In a word, it is to go around among 
all that Humanity has to offer in the shape 
of fair and amiable, and engaging, and to 
prove how deeply Humanity has revolted 
against that Bemg who lias done so much 
to beautify and to exalt her. It is to prove 
that the carnal mind, under all its varied 
complexions of harshness, or of delicacy, is 
enmity against God. It is to prove that 
let nature be as rich as she may in moral 
accomplishments, and let the most favoured 
of her sons realize upon his own person the 
finest and the fullest assemblage of them — 
should he, at the moment of leaving this 
theatre of display, and bursting loose from 
the framework of mortality, stand in the 
presence of his judge, and nave the ques- 
tion put to him, What hast thou done unto 
me? This man of constitutional virtue, with 
all the salutations he got upon earth, and all 
the reverence that he has left behind him, 
may, naked and defenceless, before him 
who sitteth on the throne, be left without a 
plea and without an argument. 

Gpd's controversy with our species, is 
not, that the glow of honour or of hwvwMOL- 
ity is never felt amoivig V\veni. W-vs ^^^ 
none of them undewtonAE^^ ^3w\ \tf»fto\. 
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them seekcth after God. It is, that he is 
deposed from his rightful ascendency. It 
is that he, who in fact inserted in the hu^ 
man bosom every one principle that can 
embellish the individual possessor, or main- 
tain the order of society, is banished alto- 
gether from the circle of his habitual con- 
templations. 1 1 is, that man taketh his way 
in life as much at random, as if there was 
no presiding Divinity at all; and that, 
whether he at one time grovel in the depths 
of sensuality, or at anottier kindle with 
some generous movement of sympathy or 
of patriotism, he is at both times alike un- 
mindfiU of him to whom he owes his con- 
tinuance and his birth. It is, that he moves 
his every footstep at his own will ; and has 
utterly disoEunded, from its supremacy over 
him, the will of that invisible Master who 
compasses all his gomgs, and never ceases 
to pursue him by me claims of a resistless 
and legitimate authority. It is this which 
is the essential or the constituting principle 
of rebellion against God. This it is which 
has exil«l the planet we live in beyond the 
limitsof his favoured creation — and whether 
it be slurouded in the turpitude of licentious- 
ness or cruelty, or occasionally brightened 
with the gleam of the kindly and the honour- 
able virtues, it is thus that it is seen as afar 
off, by Him who sitteth on the throne, and 
lookcth on our strayed world, as athwart a 
wide and dreary gulf of separation. 

And when, prompted by love towards his 
alienated children, he devised a way of re- 
calling them — when, willing to pass over 
all the ingratitude he had gotten from their 
hands, he reared a pathway of return, and 
proclaimed a pardon and a welcome to all 
who should walk upon it — when through 
the offered Mediator, who magnified his 
broken law, and upheld, by his mysterious 
sacrifice, the dignity of that government, 
which the cliildren of Adam had disowned, 
he invited all to come and be saved — 
should this message be brought to the door 
of the most honourable man upon earth, 
and he turn in contempt and hostility away 
from it, has not that man posted himself 
more firmly than ever on the ground of re- 
bellion? Though an unsullied integrity 
should rest upon all his transactions, and 
the homage of confidence and respect be 
awarded to him from every quarter of so- 
ciety, has not this man, by slightmg the 
overtures of reconciliation, just plimg^ 
himself the deeper in the guUt of a wilful 
and determined ungodliness 7 Has not the 
creature exalted itself above the Creator ; 
and in the pride of those accomplishments, 
which never would have invested his per- 
son had not they come to him from above, 
has he not, in the act of resisting the gospel, 
aggravated the provocation of liis whole 
previous defiance to the author of ill 
Tliua much for all that is amiable, aud 



for all that is manly in the accompIidi< 
ments of nature, disjoined from the faith of 
Christianity. They take up a separate 
residence in the human character from the 
principle of godliness. Anterior to this n- 
ligion, they go not to alleviate the guilt of 
our departure from the living GoA; and 
subsequently to this religion, they may 
blazon the character of him who stands out 
against it ; but on the principles of a moat 
clear and inteUigent equhy, they never can 
shield him from the condemnation and the 
curse of those who have neglected the greet 
salvation. 

The doctrine of the New Testament will 
bear to be confronted with all tliat can be 
met or noticed on the face of human society. 
And we speak most confidently to the ex- 
perience of many who now hear us, when 
we say, that often, in the course of their 
manifold transactions, have they met the 
man, whom the bribery of no advanta^ 
whatever could seduce into the slighter 
deviation from the path of integrity— thii 
man, who felt his nature within him ptf « 
into a state of the most painful indignancy, 
at every thing that bore upon it the charae- 
ter of a sneaking or dishonourable artifice* 
the man, who positively could not be at 
rest under the consciousness that he had 
ever betrayed, even to his own heart, the 
remotest symptom of such an inclination— 
and whom, therefore, the unaided law of 
justice and of truth has placed on a higli 
and deserved eminence in the walks of 
honourable merchandize. 

Let us not witlihold from this character 
the tribute of its most rightful admiration* 
but let us further ask, if, with all that he 
thus possessed of native feeling and consti- 
tutional integrity, you have never observed 
in any such individual an utter emptiness 
of religion ; and that God is not in all his 
thoughts; and that, when he does what 
happens to be at one with the will of the 
Lawgiver, it is not because he is impelled 
to it by a sense of its being the will of the 
Lawgiver, but because he is impelk^ to it 
by the working of his own instinctive acn- 
sibilities; and that, however fortunate, or 
however estimable these sensibilities are, 
they still consist with the habit of a mind 
that is in a state of total indifference about 
God ? Have you never read in your own 
character, or observed in the character of 
others, that the claims of the Divinity may 
be entirely forgotten by the very man to 
whom society around him yield, and rightly 
yield, the homage of an unsullied and 
honourable reputation ; that this man may 
have all his foundations in the world; that 
every security on which he rests, and every 
enjoyment upon which his heart is set, lieth 
on this side of death ; that a sense of the 
. eomiug day on which God is to enter into 
\ \\idgvivcioX >N\\\^\Cvn\^Sa \a viNox^ ijurpose of 
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al ascendency, as good as expunged 
tier from his bosom ; that he is far 
ne, and far in enjoyment, and far in 
1 contemplation, away from that 
'ho is not far from any one of us ; 
I extending credit and his brighten- 
ispenty, and his magnificent retreat 
asxness, with ^1 the splendour of its 
nodations — that these are the futuri- 
which he terminates; and that he 
ot in thought beyond them to that 
y, which in the flight of a few little 
will absorb all, and annihilate all? 
rord, have you never observed the 
Fho, with all that was right in mer- 

principle, and all that was open and 
^achable in the habit of his mercan- 
msactions, lived in a state of utter 
jement from the concerns of immor- 

who, in reference to God, persisted, 
ne year to another, in the spirit of a 
clumber? who, in reference to the 
tiat tries to awaken him out of his 
ry, recoils, with the most sensitive 
, from the faithfulness of his minis- 
s? who, in reference to the Book 
tells him of his nakedness and his 
lever consults it with one practical 
ad never tries to penetrate beyond 
pect of mysteriousness which it holds 
an undisceming world ? who attends 
lurch, or attends it with all the life- 
» of a form ? who reads not his Bible, 
is it in the discharge of a self-pre- 
1 and unfruitful task ? who prays not, 
ys with the mockery of an unmean- 
iservation? and, in one word, who 
surrounded by all those testimonies 

give to man a place of moral dis- 
»n among his fellows, is living in utter 
ssness about God, and about all the 
es which lead to him? 
V, attend for a moment to what that 
ch the man has, and to what that is 

he has not. He has an attribute of 
!ter which is in itself pure, and lovely, 
onourable, and of good report. He 

natural principle of integrity; and 

its impulse he may be carried for- 
to such fine exhibitions of himself, as 
orthy of all admiration. It is very 

when the simple utterance of his 
carries as much security along with 
f he had accompanied that utterance 
B signatures, and the securities, and 
gal obligations which are required of 
men. It might tempt one to he proud 

species when he looks at the faith 
J put in him by a distant correspon- 
who, without one other hold of him 
lis honour, consigns to him the wealth 
vhole flotilla, and sleeps in the confi- 
that it is safe. It is indeed an animat- 
ought, amid the gloom of this world's 
vity, when we behold the credit which 
\an puts in another, though separated 
2G 



by oceans and by continents ; when he fixes 
the anchor of a sure and steady dependence 
on the reported honesty of one whom he 
never saw ; when, with all his fears for the 
treachery of the varied elements, through 
which his property has to pass, he knows, 
that shoula it only arrive at the door of its 
destined agent, all his fears and all his siuh 
picions may be at an end. We know nothing 
finer than such an act of homage from one 
human beins to another, when perhaps the 
diameter of Uie globe is between them; nor 
do we think that either the renown of her 
victories, or the wisdom of her councils, to 
signalizes the country in which we live, as 
does the honourable dealing of her mer- 
chants ; that all the glories of British policy, 
and British valour, are far eclipsed by the 
moral splendour which British foith has 
thrown over the name and the character of 
our nation ; nor has she gathered so proud 
a distinction from all the tributaries of her 
power, as she has done from the awarded 
confidence of those men of all tribes, and 
colours, and languages, who look to our 
agency for the most faithful of all manage^ 
ment, and to our keeping for the most un- 
violable of all custody. 

There is no denying, then, the very ex- 
tended prevalence of a principle of integrity 
in the commercial world ; and he who hds 
such a principle within him, has that to 
which all the epithets of our text may 
rightly be appropriated. But it is just as 
impossible to deny, that, with this thing 
which he has, there may be another thing 
which he has not. He may not have one 
duteous feeling of reverence which points 
upward to God. He may not have one 
wish, or one anticipation, which points for- 
ward to eternity. He may not have any 
sense of dependence on the Being who sus- 
tains* him; and who gave him his very 
principle of honour, as part of that interior 
furniture which he nas put into his bosom ; 
and who surroimded hun with the theatre 
on which he has come forward with the 
finest and most illustrious displays of it; 
and who set the whole machinery of his 
sentiment and action agoing ; and can, by 
a single word of his power, bid it cease 
from the variety, and cease from the grace- 
fulness of its movements. In other words, 
he is a man of integrity, and yet he is a 
man of ungodliness. 

He is a man bom for the confidence and 
the admiration of his fellows, and yet a man 
whom his Maker can charge with utter de- 
fection from all the principles of a spiritual 
obedience. He is a man whose virtues have 
blazoned his own character in time, and 
have upheld the interests of society, and 
yet a man Avho has not, by one movement 
of principle, brought Vv\ro9fc\^ w^i-wct \cvS>c\fe 
kingdom of Yieaveiv^asv V\v^ xiiaaX 'V^^^'. 
gate of the species. *I\iecoTvSi!MDXL^o^%^^^ 
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he is an alien from God, rests upon him in 
all the weight of its unmitigated severity. 
The threat, that they who forset God shall 
be turned into hell, will, on the great day 
of its fcdl and sweeping operation, involve 
him among the wretched outcasts of eter- 
nity. That God from whom, while in the 
world, he withheld every due offering of 
gratitude, and remembrance, and universal 
subordination of habit and of desire, wiU 
show him to his face, how^ under the delu- 
■ive garb of such s^pathies as drew upon 
him the love of his acquaintances, and of 
soch integrities as drew upon him their re- 
spect and their confidence, he was in fact a 
determined rebel against the authority of 
heaven ; that not oae commandment of the 
law, in the true extent of its interpretation, 
was ever fulfilled by him ; that the pervad- 
ing principle of obedience to this law, which 
is love to God, never had its ascendency 
over him ; that the beseeching voice of the 
Lawgiver, so offended and so insulted — but 
who, nevertheless, devised in love a way of 
reconciliation for the guilty,— never had the 
effect of recalling him; that in fact, he 
neither had a wudi for the mendship of 
God, nor cherished the hope of enjoying 
him, and that therefore, as he lived without 
hope, so he lived without God in the world; 
finding all his desire, and aU his sufllciency, 
to be somewhere else, than ui that favour 
which is better than life, and so, in addition 
to the curse of having continued not in all 
the words of the bode of God's law to do 
them, entailing upon himself the mighty 
aggravation of having neglected all the of- 
fers of his gospel. 

We say, then, of this natural virtue, what 
our Saviour said of the virtue of the Phari- 
sees, many of whom were not extortioners, 
as other men — that, verily, it hath its re- 
ward. When disjoined from a sense of God, 
it is of no religious estimation whatever; 
nor will it lead to any religious blessing, 
either in time or in eternity, ft has, however, 
its enjoyments annexed to it, just as a fine 
taste has its enjoyments annexed to it; and 
in these it is abundantly rewarded. It is 
exempted from that painfulness of inward 
feeling which nature has annexed to every 
act of departure from honesty. It is sush 
tained by a conscious sense of rectitude and 
elevation. It is gratified by the homage of 
society; the members of which are ever 
relady to award the tribute of admowledg- 
ment to those virtues that support the in- 
terests of society. And finally, it may be 



said, that prosperity, with some occasional 
variations, is the general accompaniment of 
that credit, which every man of UBdeVfat- 
inff justice is sure to draw around him. But 
what reward wiU you t^ us is due to him 
on the great day of the nuinifestatioB of 
God's riffhteousness, what, in fact, he has 
done nothing nnto God 7 What leoompeoee 
can be awarded to him out of those hocHu 
which are then to be opened, and in wfaidi 
he stands recorded as a man overcharged 
with the guilt of spiritual idolatry ? luyw 
shaU God grant unto him the reward of a 
servant, when the service of €rod was not the 
principle of his doings in the world; and 
when neither the justice he rendered to 
others^ nor the sensibility that he felt lor 
them, bore the slightest character of an of- 
fering to his Maker? 

But wherever the religious principle has 
taken possession of the mind, it animates 
these virtues with a new spirit; and wheo 
so animated, all such things as are pme, 
and lovely, and just, and true, and honeat, 
and of good report, have a religious import- 
ance and character belonging to them. TIk 
text forms part of an epistle addressed to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus, which were 
at Philippi ^ and the lesson of itte text ii 
matter of direct and authoritative enibroe- 
ment on all who are saints in Christ Jesos 
at the present day. Christianity, with the 
weight of its positive sanctions on the side 
of ivhat is amiable and honourable in hu- 
man virtue, causes such an in^uence to rest 
on the character of its genuine disciplea^ 
that, on the ground both of mfltexible jus- 
tice and ever-breathing charity, they are 
ever sure to leave the vast majority of the 
world behind them. Simplicity and godly 
sincerity form essential ingredients of that 
peculiarity by which they stand signalized 
in the midst of an ungodly generation. Hie 
true friends of the gospel, tremblingly aliw 
to the honour of their master's cause, bhiah 
for the disgrace that has been brought on II 
by men who keep its sabbaths, and yiM an 
ostentatious homage to its doctrines and iti 
sacraments. They utterly disclaim all fel- 
lowship with that vile association of caot 
and of duplicity, which has sometimes bees 
exemplified, to the triumph of the enemiei 
of reUgion ; and they both feel the solemn 
truth, and act on the authority of the say- 
ing, that neither thieves, nor liars, nor exr 
tortioners^ nor unrighteous persons, have 
any part m the kingdom of Christ and of 
God. 
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Wb lisf« already «aeerted the natoxid 6Z- 
iHioe of SDdi pannciples in the heart of 
as lead him to many graodnl and to 
mum hooomahle eihihitfoni of diaracter. 
We nave fiurther averted, that thia limned 
an dedndion whatever from that article of 

orfliodo^ which aifimifl the utter depraTiQr 
of oarnatarB; that the eoMnce of mia de- 
snvily liea in man having broken looae 
mm the authority of God, and ddivered 
Wmanif wholly up to the guidanoe of hia 
own inolinationa ; that though some of theae 
hirtlnatinna are m themselves amiable lear 
tmea of human cbaracteTi and point hi their 
cftetB to what is most useAii to human 
eoeiB^; yet devoid aa they all are of any 
leismiifi to the will ana to the righlfid 
aomraignty of the Supreme Bdng, they 
eoidd not avert| or even ao mndi aa alle- 

viatethatdiaMeOfungodlinei^wfaidimiar 
beftdly carried round amongst all the aoos 

and dam^itna of the species; that thiqr ftip* 

Birii not the materials of any valid or aatia- 

teloiy answer to the ouestion, << What hast 

Ham done unto God?^ and that whether 

Asy sse the desfa^ of a native rectitikiey or 

Ae desires of an insthictive benevolence^ 

Aiy go not to purge away the guilt of hav- 

iag no love, and no care for the Being who 

Mned and who sustains them. 

Bat what is more. If the virtues and ae- 

cnmriWiments of nature are at all to be 

alfainltw! into the controversy between God 

m man, instead of forming any abi^ement 

Sthe enormity of our guilt, they stamp 
it the reproach of a still deeper and 
determined ingratitude. Let us con- 
^tm ft possible, for a moment, that tiie 
tmitlftd personificatioDs of scripture were 
diealiied; that the trees of the forestclap- 
fid their hands unto God, and that the ialea 
vvsgiad at his presence; that the little 
Uls shouted on every side, and that the 
nOies covered over with com sent forth 
thoir notes of rejoicing ; that the sun and 
^moon praised him, and the stars of light 
joined in the solemn adoration ; that the 
voice of glory to God was heard from every 
UKmntain and from every water-faU; and 
that all nature, animated throughout by the 
^aciousness of 'a pervading and presiding 
I^ty, burst into one loud and universe 
*ODg of gratulation. Would not a strain of 
Sweater tofliness be heard to ascend from 
^MMe regions where the all-working God 
W (eft the traces of his owd immensity, 
ibao from the tamer and the humbler 
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scenery of an ortoiary landscape 1 Would 
not you look for a gladder acclamatkw 
fjcom the fertile i&dd, than from the 
waste^ where no 'character of gr~~ 
made upfor tiie barienness that was^ 
yool Would not the goodly tree^ 
passed about with the glories of iU am 
foliage lift up an anthem of louder gratl- 
tnde than the lowly ahrub tM grew be- 
neath HI Would not the Howeri from 
whose leaves every hue of loveliness was 
reflected, send forth a sweeter rapture than 
the ruaset weed, which never drew the eye 
of any admhring passengerl And in a 
word, wherever you saw the towering emi- 
nenoea of nature^ or the gforniture of her 
more rich and beanteona adornments^ would 
it not be there that yon looked for the de»- ^- 
est tones of devotion, <Mr there for the ten- ^.^ 
devest and most exquisite of its mdodiesl 
There ia both the subDme of dianeter| 
and the beanteooa of eharaeter eyempifflhu. 
190a maiL We have the one in that high 
aense of honour whidi ^o interest and no 
terror can aediioe from any of its oUisa- 
tions. We have the other m that kinmi- 
ness of foelina^ whidi one look, or one sigh 
of imploring oistress can touch into liveliest 
sympathy. Only grant that we have no- 
thing either hi the constitution of our spirits^ 
or m the structure of our bodies, which we 
did not receive; snd that mind, with all its 
varii^es. is ss mudi the product of a creat- 
mg hano, as matter iii all its modifications ; 
and then, on the fiaeeoflMunan society, do we 
witness all the gradatio0B(^a moral scenery, 
which may be directly referred to the operar 
tionofhimwhoworfcethaUinalL Itisour 
bdief, that, as to any effectual sense of God, 
there is as deep a slumber throuffhout the 
whole of this world's living ana rational 
generationa, as itore is throughout all the 
diversities of its mute and unconscious ma- 
terialism; and that to make our ali e nated 
spirits again alive unto the Father of them, 
calls for as distinct and as miraculous an 
exertion of the Divinity, as would need to 
be put forth in the act of turning stones into 
the children of Abraham. Conceive this to 
be done then-— and that a quickening and a 
realizing sense of the Dei^ pervaded all the 
men of our species — and that each knew 
how to refer his own endowments, with an 
adequate expression of gratitude to the un- 
seen author of them— Ccouv'^^tfyKL^^^aJi^^V 
all these var\o\a \n'5iN\to«l\ft^^ o\s^.^i«vi^^ 
for the hallelu\nYia oi toicwJwsX «jtoi«^ 
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Would it not be from him vhom God had 
arrayed in the splendour of nature's briglit- 
est accomplishments ? Would it not be from 
him, with whose constitutional feelings the 
movements of honour and benevolence were 
in fullest harmony ? Would it not be from 
him whom his Maker had cast into the hap- 
piest mould, and attempered into sweetest 
unison with all that was kind, and generous, 
and lovely, and ennobled by the loftiest emo- 
tions, and raised above his fellows into the 
finest spectacle of all that was graceful and 
•11 that was manly ? Surely, if the posses- 
rion of these moralities be just another 
thfflne of acknowledgment to the Lord of 
the spirits of all flesh, then, if the acknow- 
ledgment be withheld, and these moralities 
have taken up their residence in the bosom 
of him who is utterly devoid of piety, they 
go to aggravate the reproiach of his ingrati- 
tude ; and to prove, that of all the men upon 
earth who are far from God, he stands at 
the widest distance^ he remains proof against 
the weightiest claims^ and he, of the dead 
in trespasses and sins, is the most profoundly 
asleep to the call of religion, ana to the su- 
premacy of its righteous obligations. 

It is by argument such as this, that we 
would attempt to convince of sin, those 
who have a righteousness that is without 
godliness ; and to prove, that, with the pos- 
session of such thinss as are pure, and 
lovely, and honest, and of good report, they 
in fact can only be admitted to reconcilia- 
tion with God, on the same footing with 
the most worthless and profligate of the 
species ; and to demonstrate, that they are 
m the very same state of need and of naked- 
ness, and are therefore children of wrath, 
even as others ; that it is only through faith 
in the preaching of the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ that they can be saved ; and 
that imlcss brought down from the delusive 
eminency of their own conscious attain- 
ments, they take their forgiveness through 
the blood of the Redeemer, and their sanc- 
tiflcation through the spirit which is at his 
giving, they shall obtain no part in that in- 
heritance which is incomiptible and unde- 
filed, and which fadeth not away. 

But the gospel of Jesus Christ does some- 
thing more than hold out a refuge to the 
guilty. It takes all those who accept of its 
overtures under its supreme and exclusive 
direction. It keeps by them in the way of 
counsel and exhortation, and constant su- 
perintendence. The grace which it reveals, 
is a grace which not merely saves all men, 
but which teaches all men. He who is the 
proposed Saviour, also claims to be the 
alone master of those who put their trust 
in him. His coernizance extends itself over 
the whole line of their history ; and there is 
not nn affection of their heart, or a deed 



above all control, and that reftises aU rivil 
ship. 

Now, we want to point your attention to 
a distinction which obtains between one set 
and another set of his reauirementB. By 
the former, we are enjoinea to practise cer- 
tain virtu^ which separately from his in- 
junction altogether, are in great demand, and 
in great reverence, amongst the members of 
society-such as compassion, and generontr, 
and justice, and truth; which, independently 
of the religious sanction they obtain frooi 
the law of the Saviour^ are in themselves m 
lovely, and so honourable, and of such good 
report, that they are ever sure to carry 
general applause along with them, and thus 
to combine both the characteristics of our 
text — that he who in these things serveth 
Christ, is both acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men. 

But there is another set of reauirementB, 
where the wiU of God, instead of being 
seconded by the applause of men, is utterly 
at variance with it There are some who 
can admire the generous sacrifices that are 
made to truth or to friendship, but who, 
without one opposing scnipie, abandon 
themselves to all tlie excesses of riot and 
festivity^ and are therefore the last to admire 
the puritanic sobriety of him whom they 
cannot tempt to put his chastity or his tem- 
perance away from him ; though the same 
God, who bids us lie not one to another, 
also bids us keep the body under subjec- 
tion, and to abstain from fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul. Again, there are 
some in whose eye an unvitiatod delicacy 
looks a beautiful and an interesting specta- 
cle, and an undeviating self-control looks a 
manly and respectable accomplishment; 
but who have no taste in themselves, and 
no admiration in others, for the more direct 
exercises of religion ; and who positively 
hate the strict and unbending precisenea 
of those who join in every ordinance, and 
on every returning night celebrate the 
praises of (^od in their family ; and that, 
though the heavenly Ijawgiver, who tells 
us to live righteously and soIktIv, tells us 
also to live godly in the present evil world. 
And lastly, there are some who have not 
merely a toleration, but a liking for all the 
decencies of an established observation; 
but who, with the homage they pay to 
sabbatlis and to sacnimcnts, nauseate the 
Christian principle in tlie supreme and re- 
generating vitality of its influences; who, 
under a general religiousness of aspect, are 
still in fact the cliildren of the world— and 
tlierefore hate the children of light in all 
that is peculiar and essentially characteris- 
tic; of that high designation ; who uuder- 
stiuid not what is meant by having our con- 
versation in heaven; and utter strangers to 
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eofwecrated affections, of the new creature 
in Jesus Christ, shrink from them alto- 
gether as from the extravagancies of a fa- 
naticism in whicli they have no share, and 
with whicii they can have no sympathy — 
and all this, though the same scripture 
which prescribes the exercises of household 
and of public religion, lays claim to an 
undivided authority over all the desires and 
afiections of the soul ; and will admit of no 
compromise between God and the world ; 
and insist upon an utter deadness to the 
one, and a most vehement sensibility to the 
other ; and elevates the standard of loyalty 
to the Father of our Spirits, to the lofty 
pitch of loving him with all our strength, 
and of doing aU things to his glory. 

Let these examples serve to impress a 
real and experimental distinction which 
obtains between two sets of virtues; be- 
tween those which possess the single ingre- 
dient of being ai)proved by God, while they 
want the ingredient of being also accepta- 
ble unto men — and those which possess 
both these ingredients, and to the observ- 
ance of which, therefore, we may be carried 
by a regard to the will of God, without any 
reference to the opmion of men— or by a 
regard to the opinion of men, without any 
reference to the will of God. Amon^ the 
first class of virtues we would assign a 
foremost place to all those inward and 
spiritual graces which enter into the obe- 
lience of the aflections — highly approved 
>f God, but not at all acceptable to the gene- 
ral taste, or carrying along with them the 
general congeniality of the world. And 
hen, though they do not possess the ingre- 
lient of God^s approbation in a way so 
separate and unmixed, we would say that 
itotinence from profane language, and at- 
«ndance upon church, and a strict keeping 
)f the sabbath, and the exercises of family 
(rorship, and the more ri»id decrees of so- 
briety, and a- fearful avoidance of every en- 
croachment on temperance or chastity, 
nuik more appropriately with the first than 
with the second class of virtues ; for though 
there be many in society who have no re- 
ligion, and yet to whom several of these 
nrlues are acceptable, yet you will allow^, 
that they do not convey such a universal 
popularity along with them, as certain other 
virtues which belong indisputably to the 
second class. These are the virtues which 
have a more obvious and immediate bearing 
on the interest of society — such as the truth 
which is punctual to all its engagements, 
and the honour whicli n<;ver disappoints the 
confidence it has inspired, and the compas- 
sion which cannot look unmoved at any of 
the symptoms of human wretchedness, and 
the generosity which scatters unsparingly 
around it. These are virtues which God 
has enjoined, and in behaJf of which man 
^ the testimony of a loud and ready ad- 



miration— vutues in which there is a meet- 
ing and a combining of both the properties 
of our text; so that he who in these things 
serveth Christ, is both approved of God, 
and acceptable unto men. 

liCt a steady hold be kept of this distinc- 
tion, and it wUl be found capable of being 
turned to .very useful application, both to 
the object of Illustrating principle, and to 
the important object of detecting character. 
For this purpose, let us carry the distinc- 
tion along with us, and make it subservient 
to the establishment of two or three saoee»- 
sive observations. 

First. A man may possess, to a canmij^ 
able extent, the second class of virtues, and 
not possess so much as one iota of the reU- 
gious principle ; and that among other rea- 
sons, because a man may feel a value for 
one of the attributes which belongs to this 
class of virtues, and have no value what- 
ever for the other attribute. If justice be 
both approved by God, and acceptable to 
men, he may on the latter property alone^ 
be induced to the strictest maintenance oi 
this virtue — and that without suffering its 
former property to have anv practical in- 
fluence whatever on any of his habits, or 
any of his determinations, and the same 
with every other virtue belonging to this 
second class. As residing in his character, 
there may not be the ingredient of godli- 
ness in any one of them. He may be well 
reported on account of them by men ; but 
with God he may lie under as fearful a 
severity of reckoning, as if he wanted them 
altogether. Surely, it docs not go to alle- 
viate the withdrawment of your homage 
from God, that you have sucii an homage 
to the opinion of men, as influences you to 
do things, to the doing of which the law of 
God is not able to influence you. it cannot 
be said to palliate the revolting of your in- 
clinations from the Creator, tliat you have 
transferred them all to the creature^ and 
given an ascendency to the voice of human 
reputation, which you have refused to the 
voice and authority of your Lawgiver in 
heaven. Your want of sulwrdination to 
him, is surely not made up by the r(*spcctful 
subordination that you render to the taste 
or the judgment of society. And in addi- 
tion to this, we would have you to remem- 
ber, that though other constitutional prin- 
ciples, besides a regard to the opinion of 
others, helped to form the virtues of the 
second class upon your character ; though 
compassion and generosity, and truth, 
would have broken out into full and flou- 
rishing display upon you, and that, just be- 
cause you had a native sensibility, or a na- 
tive love of rectitude ; yet, if the first 
ingredient be wanting, if a regard to the 
approbation of God have no share In. tlv^ 
production of l\\c mox^iX. ^eeo\£v\JCv^\Ms«N.-7 
then all llie mowiWV^ ^o\v<iwc\^^viVi,^N^Na'k'>^ 
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of as little religious efltimation, and is as 
utterly disconnected with the rewards of 
religion, as all the elegance of taste you can 
pretend to, or all the ^ptured love of music 
you can pretend to, or all the vigour and 
dexterity of bodily exercise you can pre- 
tend to. All these, in reference to the ^preaX 
question of immortality, profit but httle; 
and it is godliness alone that is profitable 
unto all things. It is upon this considera- 
tion that we would have you to opoi your 
Sres to the nakedness of your condition in 
e sight of God ; to look to the full weight 
of the charge that he may prefer against 
you ; to estimate the fearful extent of the 
deficiency under which you labour ; to re- 
sist the aelusive whispermg of peace, when 
there is no peace ; and to understand, that 
the wrath of God abideth on every chdd of 
nature, however rich he may be m the vir- 
tues and accomplishments of nature. 

But again. This view of the distinction 
between the two sets of virtues^ will serve 
to explain how it is, that, ip the act of turn- 
ing unto God, the one dass of them appears 
to gather more copiously, and more con- 
spicuously, upon tne front of a renewed 
duuracter, than the other class; how it is 
that the former wear a more unequivocal 
aspect of religiousness than the latter ; how 
it IS, that an air of gravity, and decency, 
and seriousness, looks to be more in alliance 
with sanctity, than the air either of open 
integrity, or of smiling benevolence ; how 
it isj that the most ostensible change in the 
habit of a converted profligate, is that 
change in virtue of which he withdraws 
himself from the companions of his licen- 
tiousness ; and that to renounce the dissi- 
pations of his former life stands far more 
frequently, or, at least, far more visibly, as- 
sociated with the act of putting on Chris- 
tianity, than to renounce the dishonesties of 
his former life. It is true, that, by the law of 
the gospel he is laid ns strictly under the 
authority of the commandment to live righ- 
teously, us of the commandment to live 
soberly. But there is a compound cha- 
racter in those virtues which are merely 
social ; and the presence of the one ingre- 
dient serves to throw into the shade, or to 
disguise altogether, the presence of the other 
ingredient. There is a greater number of 
irreligious men, who are at the same time 
just ill their dealings, than there is of irre- 
ligious men, who are at the same time pure 
and temperate in their habits; and there- 
fore it is that justice, even the most scrupu- 
lous, is not so specifical, and of course not 
so satisfying a mark of religion, as is a so- 
briety that is rigid and unviolable. And 
all this helps to (*xplain how it is, that when 
a mail coni(« under the power of religion, 
to abandon tlie levities of his past conduct 
Js an event which stands fur more noUce- 
a/jly oni upon Iii/n, at this stage of \us \us- 



tory, than to abandon the hiiquities of hb 
past conduct ; that the most enaracterirtie 
transformation which takes place at such i 
time, is a4ransformation from tboughtlev- 
nesB. and from licentious gaiety, Mm, from 
the festive indulgencies of those with whom 
he is wont to run to all those excesses of 
riot, of which the Apostle says, that thej 
which do these things shall not inherit tlu 
kingdom of God ; for even then, and in the 
very midst of all his impiety, he may have 
been kindhearted, and there might be no 
room upon his person for a visible trans- 
formation from inhumanity of character; 
even then, he may have been honourable^ 
and there might be as little room ibr a 
visible transformation from frandulency of 
character. 

Thirdly. Nothing is more obvious thim 
the antipathy that is felt by a certain claa 
of religionists against the preaching of good 
works ; and the antipathy is assuredly well 
uid warrantably grounded, when it is such 
a preaching as goes to reduce the import- 
ance, or to infringe upon the simplicity, of 
the great doctrine of justification by faith, 
but alonff with this, may there not be n- 
marked ue toleration with which they will 
listen to a discourse upon one set of good 
works, and the evident coldness and dii- 
like with which they listen to a discourse on 
another set of them ; how a pointed remon- 
strance against Sabbath breakmg sounds in 
their ears as if more in character from the 
pulpit, than a pointed remonstrance againit 
the commission of theft, or the speaking of 
evil ; how an eulogium on the observance 
of family worship, feels, in their taste, to be 
more impregnated with the spirit of sacred- 
ness, than an eulogium on the virtues of 
the shop, or of the market-place ; and that 
while the one is approved of as having 
about it the solemn and the suitable cha- 
racteristics of godliness, the other is stig- 
matized as a piece of barren, heartless, hea- 
thenish, and philosophic morality ? Now, 
this antipathy to the preaching of ihe latter 
species of good works, has something pe- 
culiar in it. It is not enough to say, tnat 
it arises from a sc^nsitive alarm about the 
stability of the doctrine of justiJication; for 
let it be observed, that this doctrine stands 
opposed to the merit not of one particular 
class of performances, but to the merit of 
all performances whatsoever. It is just as 
unscriptural a detraction from the great 
tnith of salvation by faith, to rest our ac- 
ceptance with God on the duties of prayer, 
or of rigid Sabbath keeping, or of strict and 
untainted sobriety, as to rest it on the punc- 
tual fulfilment of all your bargains, and on 
the extent of your manifold liberalities. It 
is not, then, a mere zeal about ilie great 
article of justification which lies at thebot- 
Uom of that ypculiar aversion that is felt 
\ Vo\vtxii\a ^ ^iTcvow Qw ^xciVi ^SMivsl ox l\u- 
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mne aeeomplishinent ; and that is not fdt 
lowwds a sennon on sobermindedness, or 
ft aeniion on the observation of the sacrft- 
Dent, or a sermon on any of those perform- 
incefl which bear a more direct and exclu- 
rive reference to God. We shall find the 
explanation of this phenomenon, which 
lyften presents itself in the religious world, 
in that distinction of which we hav6 just 
muired that it should be kept in steady 
hold, and followed into its various applica- 
Uons. The aversion in question is often, in 
fact, a well founded aversion, to a topic, 
which, though religious in the matter of it, 
may, from the wav in which it is propo^d, 
be altogether secular in the principle of it. 
It is resistance to what is deemed, and justly 
deemed, an act of usurpation on the part 
of certain virtues, which, when unanimated 
by a sentiment of godliness, are entitled to 
no place whatever in the ministrations of 
the gospel of Christ. It proceeds from a 
most enlightened fear, lest that should be 
held to make up the whole of religion, 
which is in fact utterly devoid of the spirit 
of religion ; and from a true and tender ap- 
prehension, lest, on the possession of cer- 
tain accomplishments, which secure a fleet- 
ing credit throughout the little hour of this 
wnid's 'history, deluded man should look 
forward to his eternity with hope, and up- 
ward to his God with complacency, while 
he carries not on his forehead one vestige 
of the character of heaven, one lineament 
of the aspect of godliness. 

And lastly. The first class of virtues 
bear the character of religiousness more 
itrongly^ just because they bear that cha- 
racter more singly. The people who are 
without, might, no doubt see in every real 
Christian the virtues of the second class 
also; but these virtues do not belong to 
them peculiarly and exclusively. For though 
it be true, that every religious man must be 
honest, the converse does not follow, that 
every nonest man must be reli^ous. And 
it is because the social accomplishments do 
not form the specific, that neither do they 
form the most prominent and distinguish- 
ing marks of Christianity. They may also 
be recognized as features in the character 
of men, iwiio utterly repudiate the whole 
style and doctrine of the New Testament ; 
vid hence a very prevalent impression in 
ioeiety, that the faith of the gospel does not 
beir so powerfully and so directly on the 
relative virtues of human conduct A few 
instances of hypocrisy amongst the more se- 
rious professors of our faith, serve to rivet 
the impression, and to give it perpetuity in 
the world. One single example, indeedf, of 
MBCtimonious duplicity will suffice, in the 
jndffment of many, to cover the whole of 
vHu and orthodox Christianity with dis- 
grace. The report of it will be home in 
tmmpb amongst the companies of the ir- 1 



religions. The man who pays no homage 
to sabbaths or to sacraments, will be con- 
trasted in the open^ liberal^ and manly style 
of all his transactions, with the low cun- 
ning of this driveUinff methodistical pre- 
tender; and the loud mngh of a multitude 
of seoroers, wiU give a force and a swell to 
this public outo^ against the whole cha- 
racter of the samthood. 

Now, this delusion on the part of the un- 
believmg world is very natural, and ought 
not to excite our astonishment We are 
not surprized, from the reasons already ad- 
verted to, that the truth, and the justice, and 
the humanity, and the moral lovelineai^ 
which do in fact belong to every new crea- 
ture in Jesus Christ our Lord, should miss 
their observation ; or, at least, fail to be re- 
cognized amon^ the other more obvious 
characteristics into which believers have 
been translated by the faith of the gospel. 
But, on this very subject there is a tendency 
to delusion on the part of the disciples of 
the faith. They need to be reminded of 
the solemn and indispensable religiousness 
of the second class of virtues. Thev need 
to be told, that though these virtues do pos- 
sess the one ingredient of being approved 
by men, and may, on this single account, 
be found to reside in the characters of thoso 
who live without God— yet, that they also 
possess the other ingredient of being ac- 
ceptable unto God^ and, on this latter ac- 
count, should be made the subjects of their 
most strenuous cultivation. They must not 
lose sight of the one ingredient in the other ; 
or stinnatize, as so many fruitless and in- 
significant moralities, those virtues which 
enter as component parts, into the service 
of Christ ; so that he who in these things 
serveth Christ, is both acceptable to God, 
and approved by men. They must not 
expend all their warmth on the high and 
peculiar doctrine of the New Testament, 
while they offer a cold and reluctant ad- 
mission to thepractical duties of the New 
Testament Trie Apofftle has bound the 
one to the other by a tie of immediate con- 
nexion. Wherefore, lie not one to another, as 
ye have put off the old man and his deeids. 
and put on the new man, which is formed 
after the image of God, in righteousness 
and true holiness. Here the very obvious 
and popular accomplishment of truth is 
grafted on the very peculiar doctrine of re- 
generation : and you altogether mistake the 
kind of transforming influence which the 
faith of the gospel brings along with it, if 
you think that uprightness of character does 
not emerge at the same time with godlmcss 
of character ; or that the virtues of society 
do not form upon the believer into as rich 
and varied an assemblage, as do the virtues 
of the sanctuary •, or IhatjVjVvii^Yv^ \\\\a wv 
those graces wmch wc wiv^^ wi«.c^v^«v» 
God, he falls be\\\T\d m wv^ o^ V\tf«fc Iff^MW* 
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which are hoth acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men. 

Let, therefore, every pretender to Chris- 
tianity vindicate this assertion by his own 
personal history in the world. Let him not 
tajr his godliness aside, when he is done 
with the morning devotion of his family; 
but carry it abroad with him, and make it 
his companion and his guide through the 
whole business of the day ; always bearing 
in his heart the sentiment, that thou God 
•eest me ; and remembering, that there is not 
one hour that can flow, or one occasion 
that can cast up, where his law is not pre- 
sent with some imperious exaction or other. 
It IS false, that the principle of christian 
sanctification possesses no influence over 
the familiarities of civil and ordinary life. 
It is altogether false, that godliness is a vir- 
tue of such a lofty and monastic order, as 
to hold its dominion only over the solemni- 
ties of worship, or over the solitudes of 
prayer and spiritual contemplation. If it 
be substantially a grace within us at all, it 
will give a direction and a colour to the 
whole of our path in society. There is not 
one conceivable transaction, amongst all the 
manifold varieties of human employment, 
which it is not fitted to animate by its spirit. 
There is nothing that meets us too homely 
to be beyond the reach of obtaining, from 
its influence, the stamp of something celes- 
tiaL It.offcrs to take the whole man under 
its ascendency, and to subordinate all his 
movements; nor does it hold the place 
which rightfully belongs to it, till it be 
vested with a presiding authority over the 
entire system of human affairs. And there- 
fore it is, that the preacher is not bringing 
down Christianity — he is only sending it 
abroad over the ^eld of its legitimate ope- 
ration, when he goes with it to your count- 
ing-houses, and there rebukes every selfish 
inclination that would carry you ever so 
little within the limits of fraudulency; when 
he enters into your chambers of agency, 
and there detects the diameter of falsehood, 
which lurks under all the plausibility of 
your multiplied and excessive charges ; 
when he repairs to the crowded market- 
place, and pronounces of every bargain, 
over which truth, in all the strictness of 
quakerism, has not presided, that it is tainted 
with moral evil ; when he looks into your 
shops, and, in listening to the contest of 
argument between him who magnifies his 
article, and him who pretends to undcr\'alue 
it, he calls it the contest of avarice, broken 
loose from the restraints of integrity. He 
is not, by all this, vulgarizing religion, or 
giving it tho hue and the character of earth- 
liness. He is only asserting the might and 
the universality of its sole preeminence over 
man. And therefore it is, that if possible 
to solemnize his hearers to the practice of 
simplicity and godly sincerity in their deal- 



ings, he would try to make the odioasDeii 
of sin stand visibly out on every shade and 
modification of dishonesty ; and to asson 
them that if ^ere be a place in our world, 
where the subtly evasion, and the dezterou 
imposition, and the sly but gainful conceal- 
ment, and the report which misleads ao 
inquirer, and the gloss which tempts the 
unwary purchaser — are not only currently 
practised in the walks of merchandize, but, 
when not carried forward to the glare and 
the literality of falsehood, are beheld wiUi 
general connivance; if there be a place 
where the sense of morality has thus fidlen, 
and all the nicer delicacies of conscience 
are overborne in the keen and ambitious 
rivalry of men hasting to be rich, and 
wholly given over to the idolatrous service 
of the god of this world — then that is the 
place, the smoke of whose iniquity rises be- 
fore Him who fiitteth on the throne, in a 
tide of the deepest and most revolting abo- 
mination. 

And here we have to complain of the 
public injustice that is done to Christianity, 
when one of its ostentatious professors has 
acta! the hypocrite, and stands in disgrace- 
ful exposure before the eyes of the world. 
We advert to the readiness with which this 
is turned into a matter of general impeach- 
ment, against every appearance of serioiB- 
ness ; and how loud the exclamation is against 
the religion of all who signalize them- 
selves ; and that, if the aspect of godliness 
be so very decided as to become an aspect 
of peculiarity, then is this peculiarity con- 
verted into a ground of distrust and suspi- 
cion against the bearer of it Now, it so 
happens, that in the midst of this world 
lying in wickedness, a man, to be a Chris- 
tian at all, must signalize himself. Neither 
is he in a way of salvation, unless he be 
one of a very peculiar people ; nor would 
we precipitately consign him to discredit, 
even though the peculiarity be so very 
glaring as to provoke the charge of me- 
thodism. But instead of making one man's 
hypocrisy act as a draw-back upon the 
reputation of a thousand, we submit, if it 
would not.be a fairer and more philosophi- 
cal procedure, just to betake one's-self to 
the method of induction — to make a walk- 
ing sur\'ey over the town, and record an 
inventory of all the men in it who are so 
very far gone as to have the voice of psalms 
in their family ; or as to attend the meet- 
ings of fellowship for prayer ; or as scru- 
pulously to abstain from all that is ques- 
tionable ill the amusements of the world ; 
or as, by any other marked and visible 
symptom whatever, to stand out to general 
observation as the members of a saintly 
and separated society. We know, that even 
of such there are a few, who, if Paul were 
alive, would move him to weep for the re- 
proach they bring upon his master. But 
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'w^ dw know, tint tbe bUnd and faupe- 
tooos world exaggerates ihe few intoue 
awny; inTerta the proceai of atonement 
attogisther, \f^ laying the aina of one man 
upon the multitude; looks at their general 
aniect of sanctity, and is so engrossed with 
WM single eznression of character, as to be 
iiWMiaibie to the noble uprightness, and the 
tenter humanity with which this sanctity 
is aawnciatcd. And therefore it is, that we 
oflbr the assertion, and challenge all to its 
Boat tiioiou^ and searching investigation, 
that the Christianity of these people, whidi 
think does nothing but cant, and 
, and run after ordinances, has aug- 
itnoT honesties and thdr liberalities, 
and ihal tenfold beyond the average dia- 
laeler Of aodety; that these are the meA 
W6 oHencat meet with in the mansions of 




poferty— and who look with the inest 
wakeftil eye over all the suifenngs and ne- 
of our speelea— and who open 



thdr hand most wide^ in behalf of tiia 

imploring and the (HendleBB--and to iriiom, 
in qiite of all their modcery, the msA ot 
the world are sure, in the ne ffl wi a Uwia of 
bushien. to award ttke readiest amlldebce 
»and who sustain te most flplendid part in 
all thbee great movementa of phihinUitapy 
whidi bear on the general interests of flfii- 
Und— and who, wm tfaefar eve ftdl upon 
etemitv, scatter the most abundant bieanfs 
over tne Heating pilgrimage g^ tim e a n d 
who, while they hold thdr conversirtkm in 
heavien, do most.enridi the earth we tread 
upon, with all thoae virtues whidi secnreifD" 
Joyment to fomiUes, and uphold the oidar 
and prosperity of tiie ecmunonweatth. 
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It is to be remarked of many of thoae 
dmiea, die perfinrmance of which eonioia 
the leset distinction upon an individual, 
dial Hmj are at the same time the very 
duties^ tte viidation of whidi would oon- 
fer i^on kim th^ l^'p*^ measure of obk>- 
qvf and disgrace. Truth and justiGe do 
not serve to devate a man ao highly above 
the avenge morality of his species, as 
would generosity, or ardent friendship, or 
devoted and disinterested patriotism; the 
fDOisr are greatly more common than the 
latter; and, on that account, the presence 
of them is not so calculated to signalize the 
iadividnal to whom they belong. But that 
ii one aeeount, also, why the absence of 
them would make him a more monstrous 
oeeption to the general run of character 
in aodety. And, accoidingly, while it is 
tru& that there are more men of integrity 
in the world, than there are men of very 
wide and liberal beneficence— it m alao true, 
thai one act of fiJaehood, or one actof dia- 
honesly, would stamp a hi more burning 
infiuny on the name of a tranfl|p:essor than 
any defect in thoae more heroic charities, 
and extraordinary virtues, of which hu- 
manity ia capable. 

So It Ml far more disgracefiil not to be 
Jnst to another, than not to be kind to him; 
and, at the aame time, an act of kindneaa 
wmcf be hdd in highorpodtive estimation 
ten an act of justice, llieoneismy ri|^ 
la there any call finr the homage of a 
2 H 



particokur teatimonv when it is rendered. 
Hie other is additional to mv right— the 
oiEsring of a spontaneous good wiU which 
I had no title to enM^; and which, there- 
fore, when rendered to me, excites in my 
bosom the cordiality of a warmer acknow- 
ledgement And yet, our Saviour, who 
knew what was in man, saw, that much 
of the a|)parent kindness of natura waa re- 
solvable mto the red adiidineaB or nature; 
that much of the sood done unto oUiers^ 
was done in the hope that these others 
would do something again. And, we be- 
lieve it would be found by an able andyst 
of the human character, that this was the 
secret but substantid poindple of many of 
the dvilitiea and hoq>italitiea of ordinary 
intercourse—that if there were no expecta- 
ticm dther of a return in kind, or of a re- 
turn in gratitude, or of a return in popu- 
larity, many of the sweetening and cement- 
ing virtuea of a neighbourfaMd would be 
practically done awa^— all aerving to proves 
that a multitude of virtues, which, in dfoct 
promoted the comfort and the mterest oi: 
others were tainted in prindpleby a latent 
Tenia to one'a own interest; and that thua 
lieing the fdlowdiip of thoae who did good, 
dther as a return for the good done unto 
them, or who did good in hope of such a 
return, it might b^ in (act, what our Sa- 
viour charadleriaea in the text— the fellow- 
ship of sinners. 
But if to do that which is ui^ust, is still 
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man dkgneeM tfaaa not to do that wtdch 
is Und, it wooM prove man iMdngly than 
before, how deiriy««in had tainted the 
Bftoral oomtitcttioiiSf oor apeciea— oonld it 
be diown, that the jnit practical res^^ 
QO the preralence S iUm more diigracefiil 
Ihing hi «N4et3r. ia Ao'tie of that common 
twilMnniiaa ivfaum actoateaand cbaracterixeB 
an ita memben. Itwaraacoiiooabut im- 
M^ant ooeatiooy were itoapable of bdng re- 
S aMMf mett did not fed it their taitereat 
id MhoDest, liovjikiich of the actual doings 
of honesty woold still be kept np in the 
woddl Itisourowu opinion of the nature 
of sum, that it has Its honourable feelinffs, 
9fid its instinctive principles of rectitad& 
md, its constitutional love of truth and of 
Inirity ; and that, on the basis of these, a 
eamhi portion of uprightness would re- 
main amongst us, withoht the aid of any 
inrudence, or any calculation whatever. All 
this we have tduy conceded; and havt al- 
ready attempted to demoostnte, thati hi 
apite of it, the chanuster of man is dio- 
rouffiily pervaded by^e vmv essence of 
sinfulness ; because, with all tine native vir- 
tnea which adorn it, there adheres to it that 
frakat of all amritoal delbrmitiefr— uncon- 
cern about Goo, and even antipathy to God. 
It haa been ai^^ued against the ortbodoz 
doctrine of the univermlity of human cor^ 
ruption, tliat even without the sphere of the 
operation of the gospel, there do occur so 
many engaging specimens of worth and be- 
nevolence m society. The reply is, that 
this may be no deduction from the doctrine 
whatever, but be even an aggravation of it 
—should the very men who exemplify so 
much of what is amiable, carry in their 
hearts an indifference to the will of that 
Being who thus hath formed, and thus hath 
embdlished Uiem. But it would be a heavy 
d^uction indeed, not from the doctrine, 
but from its hostile and opposing argument 
could it be shown, that the vast majority ojf 
aU equitable dealing amonest men, is per- 
formed, npt on the principle of honour at 
all, but on the principle of selfishness-— that 
this is the soil upon which the honesty of 
the world maimy flourishes, and is sus- 
tained ; that, were the connexion dissolved 
between justice to others and our own par- 
ticular advantage, this would go very far to 
banish the observation of justice from the 
earth; that, generally speaking, men are 
honest, not b^use they are lovers of God, 
and not even because they are lovers of vir- 
tue, but because they are lovers of their 
ownselves — insomuch, that if it were pos- 
sible to disjoin the good of self altogether 
from the habit of doing what was faur, as 
well as from the habit of doing what was 
kind to the people around us, this would 
not merely isolate the children of men 
from each other, in respect of the obliga- 
tions of beneficence, but it would arm them 



btb an nndisgoised hostili^ against each 
other, in respect to tlieirrientB. Tliemare 
disintersirted princi^ vTOiud set up a feeble 
barrier, indeed, against a deaoLajfng tide of 
selfishnesa now set loose from the consi- 
deration of ita own advantage. Hm genu- 
ine depravity of the human heart would 
bunt lorUi uid show itself in its tme eba- 
ractere; and the world in which we Ihe \m 
ttansformed into a scene of imblnshing 
firaud, of open and lawless dq^redation. 

And, peniaps, alter all, the best way of 
arrivmg practically at the aolntkm of this 
question vrould be, not Inr a formal induc- 
tion of particular cases^ but by committiog 
the matter to the gross and goaeral ex^ 
rience of those who are most co n versant in 
the affidrs of business.— There is a aort of 
undefimdile impresirion you aU have upon 
this sul^ect, on the Justness of wfaloh how- 
ever, we are disposed to lay a very eon*- 
derable stress— an impression gathered oat 
of the masB of the recollections of a whole 
life— an impression founded on what you 
may have observed in the liistory of your 
own doings— a lund of tact that jcra have 
aoqmred as the fruit of your repeated m- 
tercourse with men, sod of the manifUd 
transactions that you have had with tliem. 
Slid of the number of times in whidi yea 
have been personally imfdicated with the 
play of hunum passions^ and human in- 
terests. It is our own conviction, that a 
well exercised merchant could cast a more 
intelligent glance at this <}uestion, tkian a 
well exercised metaphymcian; and there- 
fore do we submit its decision to those of 
you who have hazarded most largely, and 
most f):equently, on the faith of agente, and 
customers, and distant correspondents. We 
know the fact of a very secure and well 
warranted confidence in the honesty of 
others, being widely prevalent amonsst 
you : and that, were it not for this, all Sie 
mterchanges of trade would be suspended; 
and that confidence is the very soul and life 
of commercial activity; and it is delightful 
to think, how thus a man can suffer all the 
wealth which belongs to him to depart finom 
under his eye, and to traverse the mightiest 
oceans and continents of our world, and to 
pass into the custody of men whom he 
never saw. And it is a sublime homage, 
one should think, to the honourable and 
high-minded principles of our nature, thsl, 
under their guardianship, the adverse hemi- 
spheres of the globe should be bound to- 
gether in safe and profitable merchandise; 
and that thus one should sleep with a bo- 
som undisturbed by jealousy, in Britain, 
who has all, and more than all his property 
treasured in the warehouses of India — and 
that, just because there he knows there is 
vigilance to defend it, and activity to dis- 
pose of it, and truth to account for it, and 
all thosp trusty virtues which ennoble tlie 
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character of man to shield it from ii^urv, 
and seiul it hack again in an increasing tide 
of opulence to his door. 

There is no question, then, as to the fiust 
of a very extended practical honesty, he- 
tween man and man, in (heir intercourse 
with each other. The only miestion is. as 
to the reason of the fact Why is it, tnat 
he whom you have trusted acquits himself 
of his trust with such correctness and fidel- 
ity? Whether is his mind in so doing, most 
set upon your interest or upon his own? 
Whether is it because he seeks your ad- 
vantage in it, or because he finds it is his 
own ^vantage? Tell us to which of the 
two concerns he is most tremblingly alive — 
to your property, or to his own character? 
and whether, upon the last of these feeluigs, 
be may not be more forcibly impelled to 
equitable dealmg than upon the first of 
them? We well know, that there is room 
enough in his bosom for both ; but to de- 
termine how powerfully selfishness is blen- 
ded with the punctualities and the integrities 
of business, let us ask those who can speak 
most soundly and experimentally on the 
subject, what would be the result, if the ele- 
ment of selfishness were so detached ftom 
the operations of trade, that there was no 
such thing as a man suflfering in his pros- 
perity, because he suffered in his good 
name ; Uiat there was no such thing as a 
desertion of custom and employment com- 
ing upon the back of a blasted credit, and a 
taint^ reputation ; in a word, if the only 
security we had of man was his principles, 
and that his interest flourished and aug- 
mented just as surely without his princi- 
ples as with them ? Tell us, if the hold we 
have of a man's own personal advantage 
were thus broken down, in how far the vir- 
tues of the mercantile world would survive 
it ? Would not the world of trade sustain 
as violent a derangement on this miffhty 
hold being cut asunder, as the world of na- 
ture would on the suspending of the law of 
gravitation? Would not the whole system, 
in fact, fall to pieces, and be dissolved? 
Would not men, when thus released from 
the magical chain of their own interest, 
which lx)nnd them together into a fair and 
seeming compact of principle, like dogs of 
rapine let loose upon their prey, overleap 
the barrier which formerly restrained them? 
Does not this prove, that selfishness, after 
all, is the grand principle on which the 
brotherhood of the human race is made to 
hang together ; and that he who can make 
the wrath of man to praise him, has also, 
upon the selfishness of man, caused a most 
beauteous order of wide and useful inter- 
course to be suspended ? 

But let us here slop to observe, that, while 
there is much in this contemplation to mag- 
nify the wisdom of the Supreme Contriver, 
there is also much in it to humble man, and 



to convict him of the deceitflilness of that 
moral complacency with which he looks to 
his own character, and his own attamments. 
There is much in it to demonstrate, that 
his righteousness are as fllUiy rags ; and that 
the idolatry of self, however hulden in its 
operation, may be detected in almost every 
one of them. God may combine the am- 
rate mteresti of every individual of the no- 
man race, and the Btrenuous prosecution of 
these interests by each of them, into a har- 
monious system of operation, for the good 
of one greai and extended family. But ii^ 
on estimating the character of each indivi- 
dual member of that family, we shall find 
that the mainspring of his actions is the 
urgency of a selfish inclination ; and that to 
this his very virtues are subonlinate : and 
that even the honesties which mark his eoiif- 
duct are chiefiy, though, perhaps, msensi- 
bly due to the sdfishness which actuates 
and occupiea his whole heart; — then, let 
the sembumce be what it may, still the re- 
ality of the ease accords with the most mor- 
iifjing ^preaentations of the New Testa- 
ment The moralities of nature are but the 
moralities of a day, and will cease to be ap- 
plauded when tms world, the only theatre 
of Uieir applause, is burnt up. They are 
but the blonmns of that rank efflorescence 
which 18 nourished on the soil of human 
corruption, and can never bring forth fhiit 
unto inunortality. The discemer of all se- 
crets sees that they emanate from a princi- 
ple which is at utter war with the charity 
that prepares for the enjoyments, and that 
glows in the bosoms of the celestial ; and, 
Uierefore, though highly esteemed among 
men, they may be m His sight an abominar 
tion. 

Let us, if possible, makcthis still clearer 
to your apprehension, by descending more 
minutely into particulars. There is not one 
member of the great mercantile family, with 
whom there diSsB not obtain a reciprocal in- 
terest between himself and all those who 
compose the circle of his various corres- 
pondents. He does them good ; but his eye 
IS all the while open to the e3q)ectation of 
their doing him something again. They 
minister to him all the profits of his employ- 
ment ; but not unless he minister to them 
of his service, and attention, and fidelity. 
Insomuch, that if his credit abandon him, 
his prosperity will also abandon him. If 
he forfeit the confidence of others, he will 
also forfeit theur custom along with it. So 
that, in perfect consistency with interest 
being the reigning idol of his soul, he may 
stiU be, in every way, as sensitive of en- 
croachment upon his reputation, as he would 
be of encroachment upon his property ; and 
be as vigilant, to the full, in guarding his 
name against the breath of calumny, or sus- 
picion, as in guarding his estate against the 
inroads of a depredator. Now, this tic of 
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ndtptodtfi wliidi bfnds-Uiii into feUowihto 
and flood MQi wHh mfkity at krge^ wifl 
•ouMume^ in the mera eooMfe of bSnneti^ 
ud ill uniookBd-Co^ihMstoanoiiii dmr one 
ortvoindiridneleltttoafliili more apeeial 
tetimacjf with hinmUl There may be a 
h wr ali iFe partneiahin^ In which it Is the 
pieiing n e c e n rit y ot eadiindiTidnal, that 
an of them, to a time at least, stidL doedy 
and steadily together. Or there may be a 
Mfring interoumge of eommodities stroek 
od^^mre it is tte mutual interest of all 
wh5are^onoenied,tiiat eaeh take his as- 
signed part and adhere to it Ortlieremay 
he a promising annmement derised, whieh 
it needs oonoeit ana nnderstaoding to ef- 
; and, for whidi pnipose. seTcral 
enter into a skilfhl and welHvdered 

We ere neither sajrina that this Is fory 
genml in the mereahtA world, or tiiat it 
» in the slightest degree unfthr. But yon 
nnist be seiuihle^- that, amid the redhigB and 
movements of me greal trading society, tfie 
pheno m enon somethnes oflbrs itsdf of a 
gm^M of indiridnals who liave entered 
uitD aome compaot of rontoal aeeommoda- 
tkm, and who, tnerefore, look as if they were 
iseiated from the rest try the bond of some 
mon strict and separate alliance. All we 
aim at, is to sather illustration to our prin- 
dplBL out of the way in which the memben 
or thM assodated duster conduct th e ms d re s 
to each other; how such a cordiality may 
pass between thon, as one could suppose 
to be the cordiality of genuine ftiendiBlilp ; 
how such an intercourse might be main- 
tdned am<nig their families, as might look 
like the intercourse of unmingled affection ; 
how such an exuberance of mutual hospi- 
tality might be poured forth as to recal those 
poetic days when avarice was unknown, and 
men lived in harmony together on the fruits 
of one common inhentance ; and how nobly 
disdainful each member of the combination 
appeared to be of such little savings, as could 
be easily, surrendered^ to the general good 
and adjustment of the whde concern. And 
all this, you will observe, so long as the con- 
cern prospered, and it was for the interest 
of each to abide by it ; and the respective 
accounts current gladdened the heart of 
every individual by the exhibition of an 
abundant share of the common benefit to 
himself. But then, every such system of 
operations comes to an end. And what we 
ask is, if it be at all an unlikely evolution 
of our nature, that the sdfishness which lay 
in wrapt concealment, during the progress 
of these transactions, should now come for- 
ward and put out to view its doven foot, 
when they draw to their termination? And 
as the tie of reciprocity gets looser, is it not 
a very possible thing, that the mifrmurs of 
somethmg like unfoir or unhandsome con- 
duct should get louder? And that a fellow- 



Aip^ hiOMfto eaiTied tarwmti in wmSkat^ 
dioukl break op hi refnoaebesf And Ihd 
the whole diaraeter of thisiaUowdilp sbosli 
diow itaslf moro maqnivoeally as K eoBMi 
nearer to Ua dose? And that sonle ef is 
assniben^ as ttiey are becoming dlasBMigMl 
from the bond of mutod intsresl. sBm 
slso beeooe disengaged from tfaogajpi sf 
those mutud driicaries and prepviellB^'eBi 
even honestieB^ wliidi bad hsvsioiMe merih 
ed fbb wlmle of thefar intsreoonet— issa* 
mndL that a matter in idddi all tfie pnitiM 
looked so idi) and magnanimous^ and Ifce* 
ral, midit at lengft degenersle into aesn- 
test of leen uipiopriaSon. a seramUe ef 
downriflht and nnaisgnina asUishneasI 

But Aough this may iMopeB eom e th n e^ 
we are frr from sayintf that it wffl h»- 
pen generally. It conu not, in fiMt, wim- 
eot audi an exposure of duneler, as mi|^ 
not merely brmf a man down in tfw esti- 
mation of those from idiom lie la now with- 
drawing himseU; but also in the ddmatioa 
of that generd publie with wliom lie is sdU 
finked} and on wliose ophiion of him then 
stin rests the dependence of a atreng ps^ 
sond interest To estimate pndsd^ the 
whde influence of this ronsMerstion, or the 
dmee in whidi honesty of ehaneler isie- 
soKdile into selfidmeas of dianicter, it 
would be n ece s sa ry to suppose^ that tlie ik 
of redprodty was dissdved, not merdy be- 
tween the bidividud and tluMC with wnon 
he had been more particularly and move 
hitimatdy associated— but that the tie ef 
reciprocity was dissolved between the in- 
dividud and the whole of his former ac- 
quaintanceship in business. 

Now, the situation which comes nearest 
to this, is that of a man on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, and with no sure hope of so retriev- 
ing his circumstances as again to emerge 
into credit, and be restored to some eta- 
ployment of gdn or of confidence. If be 
have either honourable or religious fed- 
in^fs, then character, as connected witli 
pnndple, may still, in his eyes, be some- 
thing; but character, as connected with 
pru&nce, or the cdculations of interest, 
may now be nothing. In the dark boor 
of me desperation of his soul, he may fed, 
in fact, that he has nothing to lose ; and let 
us now see how he will conduct himsd( 
when thus rdeased from that check of re- 
putation which formerly hdd him. hi 
these circumstances, if you have ever aeen 
the man abandon himsdf to utter regard- 
lessness of all the honesties which at one 
time adorned him, and doing such disgrace- 
ful things as he would have spumed at die 
very suggestion of, in the days of his pros- 
penty ; and, forgetful of his former name 
practising all possible shifts of duplicity to 
prolong the credit of a tottering estahudh 
ment ; and to keep himself afloat for a few 
months of torture and restlessness^ weaving 
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i iNh of mrtMigkwwnt nomid Ui 

iwdy impUei^ aomeWti&eni in hit 
ftQ} Md, M the aiBii appttMidie^ plyiiif 
lui petty wiksB bow to ninrive the oominf 
niB. UM to nthflr op of he fragments to 
Ui amily. Ol how much m thm here to 
d^plon^ and who can be eo miffeneroiif as 
to Hdk in unralenting triumph over the 
MpleHBeai of 80 nd an overthrow! Bot 
if ever audi an eihibition meet yoor eve^ 
wfailaweariLjoa notto withhiM yonrpity 
fteaa die vmortonate, we wA yon ako to 
lead fai it a laaon of worthleas and aonken 
liuwaeHy ; bow even its very virtoes are 
tinetoied with cofniption; and that tiie 
boooor, md the troths and the equity, with 
wbieh nan proudly tliinks his nature to be 
pmhwniilww!| aie <men reared on the basis 
ef sffWstmes% and lie prostrate in the dust 
when that basis to cut away. 

But other instances may be quoted, whidi 
go stJAniwesstisfiMtorily to prove tne very 
eitanded tnihiiwoe of sdfisbness on the 
moral jndgmenU of our roecies; and bow 
readi^ the estimate^ which a man^fonhs on 
the qneatlen of riglit and wrong, accommo- 
dalaiitMlf to hto own interest There to a 
ttsBg fsneral rec i p r oc ity of advantage be- 
teseu the govenunent of a oountir and 
t& its Inbantants. The one party, m thto 
idnioo, lenders a revenue for the expenses 
oftfaesiale. The other party rcbders bad: 
tgain protection from injustice and vie- 
loioe. Were the means itinushed by the 
foraier withbdd, the benefit conferred by 
the latter would cease to be administered. 
80 that, with the government, and the pub- 
fie at Ittge^ nothing can be more strict, and 
more in&pensal^ than the tie of redprod- 
tv that to Dctween tliem. But thto is not 
wt, and therefore not acted upon by the 
aeparaie individuals who compose that pul>- 
lic. Tlie redprocity does not come home 
with a anIBdently pointed and personal ap- 
piieationtoeachofthem. Everymanmay 
cdeulate^ that though he, on the strength 
of some dexterous evasions, were to keep 
biek of the tribute that to due by him, the 
Dtebtoftiiat would reooU upon himself to 
divided with the rest of hto countrymen ; 
and the portion of it which comes to hto 
4)or vrould be so very small, as to be alto- 

^y insenslbla To all feeling he will 
be as eflectoally sheltered, by the pow- 
er and the justice of his country, whether 
he pay hto taxes in friU, or under the guise 
of some slcilAil concealment, pay them but 
partiallT ; and therefore, to every practical 
effect, the tie of reciprocity, between him 
and hto sovereign, is in a great measure dis- 
•olved. Now, what to the actual adjust- 
ment of the moral sense, and moral conduct 
of the population, to thto state of matters? 
It to qitfte palpalde. Subterfuges, which in 
private bosfnesi^ would be bdd to be dis- 



nsaAdyaranot bsldto be so disgraedU hi 
tnto department of %Biaii% personal tranaac- 
tions. The cry qf indignation, which would 
be lifted up agitest the fiOsehood or didio- 
nesty of aman'a dealings in hto ownndgh- 
bourboodytomitigated or unheard, though, in 
hto dealings with the slate^ there should be 
the very same rdavatinnof i>rindpla. On 
tlito subiect, there to a convenience of popu- 
lar fedmgy whddi, if extended to the whole 
of human tralBe, would banidi allitssseii- 
rities from the worid. Giving reason io 
believe, that mudi of the good done anonff 
men, to done on the expeetation of a goaa 
that win be rendered back again ; and that 
many of the virtnes^lnr which the Mow- 
diip of human bdngs to regulated and ms- 
tained, still leave the unnutatton unred e ei ■ 
ed,ofitsbeingafdlowdiipofsinners; and, 
that both the practice of morality, and the 
demand for it, are measured by the opera- 
tion of n aelf-love, which, so far from signal- 
izing any man, or preparing him for eter- 
nity, be liolds in common with the fiercest 
ana most degenerate of hto spedea; and 
that, apart irom the condderation of hto 
own hiterest, simplhnty and godly sinee- 
rity are. to a great degree, unknown ( hM^ 
much, tiiat though Crad has interposed vrilh 
a law, of giving unto all thdr dues^ and 
tribute to whom tribute to due— we may 
venture an alBrmation of tiie vast nu^joriQr 
of tids tribute, that it to rendered for wrathHi 
sake, and not for conscience'^ sake. Of so 
little eflbct to unsupported and solitary con- 
sdence to stem the tide of selfishness. And 
it to chiefly when honesty and truth go over- 
bearingly along with thto tida that the 
voice of man to lifted up to acknowledge 
them, and hto heart becomes feelingly alive 
to a sense of thdr obligations. 

And let us hers j ust ask, in what rdatioo 
of crimhiality does he who uses a contra- 
band artide stand to him who deato hi M 
In prectody the same relation that a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods stands to a thief or a 
depredator. There may be some who re- 
VMt at the idea of bdng so dassified. But, 
if the habit we have just denounced can be 
ftstened on men of rank and seemly repn- 
tatkm, let us just humbto oursdves into the 
admisnon of how little the righteous prac- 
tice of the vrorld has the foundation of rigli- 
teous prindple to sustahi it ; howfeebtoare 
the securities of rectitude, had it nothing to 
uphold it but its own native charms, and 
native obligations ; how society is hdd to- 
gether, only because the grace of God am 
turn to account the worthless propendtiea 
of the individuato who compose it; and 
how, if the virtues of fidelity, and truth, and 
justice, had not the prop of selfishness to 
rest upon, they would, with the exception 
of a few scattered remnants, take their de- 
parture from the world, and leave it a prey 
to tiie anardiy of the human passions— to 
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The very same . hibition of our nature 
may be witnessed iu almost every parish of 
tiur sister kingdom, where the people ren- 
der It revenue lo ihe miniaicr of religion, 
I and the minister renders back again it tc- 
tum, it IB true— but not such a reluni,aa,in 
the estimation of gross and ordinary selfiah- 
neoB, ia al all deemed an equivalent for the 
sacrifice which has been miide. In this in- 
stance, loo, thai law of reciprocity which 
reigns throughout the common tranaactioni 
of merchandise, is oliogelher suspended . 
and the consequence ia, that the law of 
t ia trampled into ashes. A tideof pub- 
>dimn tuna against the men who are 
iBged of their property, and a smile of 
!ral eonnivancf rewards the auccessful 
erity of the men who invade it. That 
i>uiUon of the annual produce of our sail, 

[which, on a foundation of legitimacy as 
firm as the property of the soil itself, is al- 
lotted to a set of national functionaries — 
and which, but for them, would all have 
gone, in the shape of increased revenue, to 
, the indolent proprietor, is altogether thrown 

■ loose from the guardianship of that great 

principle of reciprocity, on wnich we strong- 
ly suspect that the honesties of this world 
arc mainly supported. The national clergy 
of England may be considered aa standing 
out of the pole of this guardianship ; and 
the consequence is, that what ia most right- 
fully and most sacredly theirs, is abandoned 
to the gambol of many thousand depreda- 
tors ; and in addition to a load of most un- 
I merited obloquy, have they had to sustain 

al] the heartbuminga of known and felt in- 
justice ; and that intercourse between the 
I teachers and the taught, which ought surely 

L to be an intercourse of peace, and friend- 
9 ship, and righteousness, is turned into a 
W contest between the natural avarice of the 
one party, and the natural resentments of 
the other. It ia not that we wish our sister 
church were swept away, for we honestly 
think, that the overthrow of that establish- 
metit would be a severe blow to the Chris- 
tianity of our land. It is not that we envy 
that great hierarchy the splendor of her en- 
dowments — for better a dinner of herbs, 
when surrounded by the love of parishioners, 
F than a preferment of stalled dignity, and 
strife therewith. It is not cither that we 
look upon her ministers as having at all 
* disgraced themselves by their rapacity ; 

for look to the amount of the encrooch- 
^ roents that are made upon them, and you 
B will see that they hove carried their priri- 
^ leges with the most exemplary forbearance 
aiM moderation. But from ttiese very en- 
croachments do we infer how lawless a hu- 
man being will become, when emancipated 
I from llic bond of his own inleresl; how 



much such a state of things must mullipl; 
the temptations to injustice over the (vx 
of Uie country; and how desirable, Ihei* 
fore, that it were put an end to — not by ibp 
abolition of that venerable church, bni byt 
fair and liberal commutation of the rew- 
nues which support her — not by brinpr| 
any blight on the property of her eedenas- 
ties, but by the removal of a most devour- 
ing blight from the worth of her popula- 
tion—that every provocative tu justice msj' 
be done away, and the frailty of humin 
principle be no longer left to such a ruinom 
and such a withering exposure. 

This instance we would not have men- 
tioned, but for the sake of adding another 
experimental proof to the lesson of our teit) 
and we now hasten onward to the lesM 
itself, with a few of its applications. 

We trust you ore convinced, from whil 
has been said, that much of the actual bo- 
nesty of the world is due to the selfishness 
of the world. And then you will suielf 
admit, that in as far as this is tlie actuaiinf 
principle, honesty descends from its plwe 
as a rewardabic, or even as an amiable lir- 
lue, and sinks down into the character of i 
mere prudential virtue— which, so far from 
conferring any moral exaltation on him li; 
whom it is e3templified, emanates oui of » 
propensity that seems inseparable from ihe 
constitulionof every sentient being — and by 
which man is, in one point, assimilaie^ 
itber to the most worthless of his ownap^ 
cies, or to those inferior animals aimmg 
whom worth is unattainable. 

And let it not deafen Ihe humbling im- 
pression of this argument, that you OTf not 
distinctly conscieus of the operation of sel- 
fishness, as presiding at every step OTcribt 
honesty of your daily and familiar Iransar- 
tions 1 and that the only inward chetka 
against injustice, of which you are sensible. 
are the aversion of a generous jndignancy 
towards it, and the positive discomlori jou 
would incur by the reproaches of your own 
conscience. Selfishness, in fact, may haTt 
originated and alimented Ihe whole of thii 
virtue that belongs to you, and yet the miad 
incur the same discomfort by the violation 
of it, that it would do by tlie violation of 
any other of its established habits. And aa 
to the generous indignaney of your feelings 
against all that isfraudulently and disgrace- 
fully wrong, let us never forget, that this 
may be Ihe nurtured fruit of that common 
selfishness which links human beings with 
each other into a relationship of mutual de- 
pendence. This may be seen, in all its 
perfection, among the leagued and sworn 
banditti of the highway ; who, while ext- 
craied by society at large for the compact 
of iniquity into which they have entered, 
an maintain the most heroic fidelity to the 
irtties of their own brotherhood — and be, 
a cveiy way, as lofty and aa chivalricwilli 
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iMir pcdnts of honour, as we are with onn; 
■d devate aa huUgnuit a voice against the 
PDffthleameas of him who could beUay the 
Bcret of their associaticm, or break up any 
i the securities bjr which it was hdd to- 
!«dier. And, in hke manner, may we be 
be mamhers of a wider combination, yet 
woa§/b% together by the tie of reciprocal in- 
eratt; and all the virtues essential to the 
aristcnre, or to the good of such a combi- 
laSion, may come to be idolized amongst 
Ml ; and the breath of hunum applause may 
hn them into a lustre of spl^idid estimsr 
km ; and yet the good man of society on 
mth be,in common with aU his fellows, an 
Mter outcast from the society of heaven — 
irith his heart altogether bereft of that alle- 
{ianee to God which forms the reisning 
^rinciirie of his unBdlen creation— and in a 
Nate of entire destitution either as to that 
lore of the Supreme Being, or as to that 
liauiterestcd love of those around us, which 
brm the graces and the virtues of eternity. 
We have not affirmed that there is no 
ndi thing as a native and disinterested 
pime^le & honour among men. But we 
aave affirmed, on a former occasion, that a 
■use of honour may be in the heart, and 
On acDse of God be utterly away from it 
And we affirm now, that much of the ho- 
nest practice of the world is not due to ho- 
MB^ of principle at all, but takes its origin 
fiom a baser ingredient of our constitution 
altogether. How wide is the operation of 
BdfishnesB on the one hand, and how limit- 
ed is the ofjeration of abstract principle on 
the other, it were difficult to determine; 
and such a labyrinth to man is his own 
heart, that he may be utterly unable, from 
his own consciousness, to answer this ques- 
tion. But amid all the difficulties of such 
an analysis to himself, we ask him to think 
of another who is unseen by us. but who is 
represented to us as seeing all things. We 
Idiow not in what characters this heavenly 
witness can be more impressively set forth, 
dun as pondering the heart, as weighing 
Hm secrets of the heart, as fastening an at- 
tentive and a judging eye on all the move- 
Doits of it, as treasuring up the whole of 
min's outward and inwara history in a 
book of remembrance; and as keeping it 
in reserve for that day when, it is said, Siat 
tte secrets of all hearts shall be laid open ; 
lod €>od shall brin? out every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evu. 
Tour consciousness may n6t distinctly in- 
krm you, in how far the integrity of your 
babits is due to the latent operation of sel- 
iidmeflB, or to the more direct and obvious 
operation of honour. But your conscious- 
nois may, perhaps, inform you distinctly 
OiMgh, how little a share the will of God 
bas in the way of influence on any of your 
ioings. Your own sense and memory of 
what paases within you, may charge you 



with the tmth of tfaluBOinstrous indictment 
—that yon live withlnit God in the world; 
that however you may be ngnalized among 
your Mows, by that worth of character 
which is held in highest value and demand 
amouflst the individuals of a mercantile so- 
ciety. It is at least without the influence of 
a godly principle that you have reached the 
maturity of an established reputation ; flkt 
either the proud jsmoticms of rectitude whldi 
glow within your bosom are totally untmo- 
tured by a feeling of homage to the Dei^— 
or that, without any such emotions, Seu is 
the divinity you have all along worshipped, 
and your very virtues are so many ofler- 
fangs of reverence at her shrine. If such 
be, in fact, the nakedness of yov spiritoal 
condition, is it not high time, we ask, that 
you awaken out of this delusion, and shake 
the l3rmg spirit of deep and heavy slumber 
away from you ? Is it not high time, when 
eternity is so fast comiuji^ on, that you ex- 
amine your accounts with God, and seek 
for a settlement with that Being who will 
so soon meet your disembodied spirits with 
the question of— what have you done unto 
me?--And if all the virtues which adorn 
you are but the subserviences of time, and 
of its accommodation— if either done alto- 
gether unto yourselves, or done without the 
recognition of God on the cpontaneous in- 
stigation of your own feelmgs— is it not 
high time that you lean no longer to the 
securities on which you have rested, and 
that you seek for acceptance with your Ma- 
ker on a more firm and unalterable foun- 
dation? 

This, then^ is the terminating object of 
all the expenence that we have tried to set 
before you. We want to be a schoolmas- 
ter to bring you unto Christ We want 
you to open your eyes to the accordancy 
which obtains between the theology of the 
New Testament and the actual state and 
history of man. Above alL we want you 
to turn your eyes inwardly upon your- 
selves, and there to behold a character 
wi&out one trace or lineament of godli- 
ness—there to behold a heart ^set upon to- 
tally other things than those which consti- 
tute the portion and the reward of etenuty 
— there to behold every principle of action 
resolvable into the idolatry of self, or, at 
least into somethmg independent of the au- 
thority of God— there to behold how worth- 
less in their substance are those virtues 
which look so imposing in their semblance 
and their display, and draw round them 
here a popularity and an applause which 
will all be dissipated into nothing, when 
hereafter ttiey are brought up for examiner 
tion to the judgment seat. We want you, 
when the revdation of the gospel charges 
you with the totality and magnitude of 
your corruption, that you acquiesce in that 
charge; i^d that you may ^<:5iVN^ ^Sdk^ 
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of it, undayjlli diigmae of all 
those hollow and iiBiBftMitial accomnliiti- 
meiits, with which ojlwi msf dew her 
own fallen and degoMrate childnn. It is 
eaay to be amused, and intensted^ and in^ 
leUectnally regaled bjr an analysis of the 
human character, and a survey of human 
eoeiety. But it is not so ea^ to reach the 
individual coriseience with tne lessoo—we 
are undone. It is not so easy to strike the 
alarm into your hearts of the present guih, 
and the fliture damnation. ItnnotsQeasy 
to send the p(^ted arrow of conviction 
into your bosoms, where it may keep by 
you and pursue you like an arrow stiddng 
nst; or so to humble you into the condu* 
skm, that hi the nflht of Ctod, you are an 
• e cu r s ed thing, as tnat you may seek unto 
him who became a curse finr you, and as 
Uiat the preadiing of his Cross might cease 
to be fooiishnesfc 

Be assured, then, if you keep by the 
fraond of beinff jostiHed by your present 
worio^ you wul perish: iad thoi^ we 
nugr not have soeeeeded in convincing you 
of tiwhr wortUessnesi^ be assured that a 
dar is comfaig wtea such a flaw of deceit- 
ftuiies^ in the principle of them all, shall 
be laid opeo^ aswUl demcMistmte the equity 
of your entire and everlasting condemnar 
tion. To avert the feariblness of thai day 
is the message of the great atonement 
sounded in your ears — and the bk>od cHf 
Christ, deansfaig from all sin, is oflbred to 
your acceptance; and if ^rou turn away 
from it, you add to the guilt of a broken 
law the msult of a neglected gospd. But 
if you take the pardon of the goi^ on the 
footing of the gospel, then^ sudi is the effi- 
cacy of this {Treat expedient, that it will 
readi an appbcatton of mercy farther &an 
the eye oC your own conscience ever reach- 
ed; that it will redeem you from the guih 
even of your most secret and unsuspected 
iniquities ; and thoroughly wash you from 
a taint of sinfulness, more inveterate than, 
in the blindness of nature, you ever thought 
o^ or ever conceived to belong to you. 

But when a man bea>me8 a bdieil^er, 
there are two great events which take 
place at this great turning point in his his- 
tory. One of them takes place in heaven 
— even the expunging of his name from the 
book of condemnation. Another of them 
takes place on earth^ven the application 
of sucn a sanctifying infhience to his per- 
son, that all old tilings are done away with 
him, and all things become new with him. 
He is made the workmanship of God in 
Christ Jesus our Losd. He is not mordy 
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C9t||lftu the sin of everyone cvQ woikof 
wUmi im had afbietime been guilty, bat 
Iho is imeated anew unto the eonemoodiBg 
good work. And therdbre, if a C&ristian, 
win his honesty be purified from that taim 
of sdfishnessby which the general honestj 
of this woKid is so de^y and csteoaivdj 
pervaded. He will not do thia goo4 thmg, 
that any good thuig may be doof 'jonto 
him agun. He will do it on a sin^ re- 
gard to its own native and indepsndart 
rectitiide. He will do it beeaum tt isho- 
noorable, and because God wills him so to 
adorn the doctrine of his Saviour. Allhli 
fidr dealing, and all his friendship, will h 
fidr deding and frienddiip without mtoli 
The principle thai is in nim will stand la 
no need of aid fhmi any sudi anzOiaiy-^ 
but strong hi its own unboROwed re- 
sources, will it imjness a lagiUe atampof 
digni^r and uprightness on the whole n- 
ri^of his transactions in the worid. All 

men find it their advantage, by the integAj 
of thebr dealinoa to prolong the eodsHare 
of some gamfui reDowahip into whi^ Ikf 
may have entered. 1m irtth hhn, tm 
same nnenllied integrity whicfa kept Aii 
feUowdiip together and sustained the po- 
gremof it,wiU attde with hhn itaiaA 
m last transBctkmiL and dignify Us M 
and ffaid termhiatiDR. Most n» fad, 
that, vrithoutthe f gfer b er a tion of anyaii- 
diief on their own head% they eoidd re- 
duce beneaA the point of absohUs tah 
tice, the charges of taiathw. But he has 
a conscience both towards God. and t»- 
wuds man^ which will not let him; sod 
there is a ngid truth in all his returni^ a 
pohited and precise accuracy in all his pay- 
ments. When hemmed in with drBom- 
stances of difficulty, and evidently tottering 
to his fhU, the demand of nature is, that 
he should ply his every artifice to secrele 
a provision for his family. But a duii- 
tian mind is incapable of artifice ; and die 
voice of conscience within him will ever 
be louder than the voice of necessity; and 
he will be open as day with his cre^ton^ 
nor put foith bis hand to that whidi ii 
rightfully theirs, any more than he would 
put forth his hand to the perpetration of a 
sacrilege; and though rdeased altogether 
from that tie of interest which binds a nun 
to equity with his fellows, yet the tie of 
principle will remain with him in all its 
strength. Nor will it ever be fbirod fiiat 
he, for the sake of subsistence^ wffl emar 
into fraudj seeing that, as one of the di2- 
dren of hffht, he wtnild not, to gam fts 
whole world, lose his own souL 
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DISCOURSE IV. 
T%e Chnlt of Dishaneaty not to be eitimaied by the Gain ofii. 

Ha that kfiuthfd in that which M least, ialiithfolaho in maeh; andhethatiiiii^jiiatintfae]Mat,ia aiQait 

also in much.'*— Liift» zri. 10. 



It is the fine poetical conception of a late 
oetical countryman, whose fancy too often 
rovelled among the despicable of human 
haracter — ^but who, at the same time, was 
apable of exhibiting, either in pleasing or 
1 proud array, both the tender and the 
loble of human character — when he says 
if the man who carried a native, unborrow- 
d, self-sustained rectitude in his bosom, 
bat '' his eye, even turned on empty space, 
earned keen with honour." It was affirm- 
d, in the last discourse, that much of the ho- 
ourable practice of the world rested on the 
abqtratum of selfishness; that society was 
eld together in the exercise of its relative 
irtues, mainly, by the tie of reciprocal ad- 
antage; that a man's own interest bound 
im to all those average equities which ob- 
lined in the neighbourhood around him; 
nd in which, if he proved himself to be 
laringly deficient, he would be abandoned 
y the respect, and the confidence, and the 
ood will of the people with whom he had 
y do. It is a melancholy thought, how 
ttle the semblance of virtue upon earth 
etokens the real and substantial presence 
f virtuous principle among men. But on 
le other hand, though it be a rare, there 
annot be a more dignified attitude of the 
oul, than when of itself it kindles with a 
ense of justice, and the holy flame is fed, 
8 it were, by its own energies; than 
Then man moves onwards in an unchang- 
1^ course of moral magnanimity, and dis- 
ams the aid of those inferior principles, 
y which gross and sordid humanity is 
£pt from all the grosser violations ; than 
men he rejoices in tnith as his kindred 
nd congenial element; — so, that though 
opeopl^ of all its terrestrial accompani- 
lents; though he saw no interest what- 
ver to be associated with its fulfilment; 
liough without one prospect either of 
une or of emolument before him, would 
is eye, even when turned on emptiness 
aelf, still retain the living lustre that had 
eenlighted up in it, by a feeling of inward 
nd independent reverence. 

It has already been observed, and that 
ally and frequently enough, that a great 
lart of the homage which is render^ to 
titegrity in the world, is due to the opera- 
ion of selfishness. And this substantially 
I the reason, why the principle of the text 
las BO very slender a hold upon the human 
ODflcience. Man is ever prone to estimate 
Iw enormity of injustice, by the degree in 
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which he suffers from it He brings this 
moral question to the standard of his own 
interest. A master will bear with all the 
lesser liberties of his servants^ so long as he 
feels them to be harmless ; and it is not till 
he is awakened to the apprehension of per- 
sonal injury, from the amount or frequency 
of the embezzlements, that his moral indig- 
nation is at all sensibly awakened. And 
thus it is, that the maxim of our great 
teacher of righteousness seems to be very 
much unfelt, or forgotten, in society. Un- 
faithfulness in that which is little, and un- 
faithfulness in that which is much, are very 
far from bemg regarded, as they were by 
him, under the same aspect of criminality. 
If there be no great hurt, it is felt that theie 
is no great haruL The innocence of a dis- 
honest freedom in respect of morality, is 
rated by its insignificance in respect of mat- 
ter, llie margin which separates the right 
from the wrong, is remorselessly trodden un- 
der foot, so long as each makes only a mi- 
nute and gentle encroachment beyond the 
landmark of his neighbour's territory. On 
this subject there is a loose and popular es- 
timate, which is not at one with the deliver- 
ance of the New Testament; a habit of 
petty invasion on the side of aggressors, 
which is scarcely felt by them to be at all 
iniquitous — and even on the part of those 
who are thus made free witn, there is a 
habit of loose and careless toleration. 
There is, in fact, a negligence or a dor- 
mancy of principle among men, which 
causes this sort of injustice to be easily 
practised on the one side, and as easily put 
up with on the other; and, in a general 
slackness of observation, is this virtue, in 
its strictness and in its delicacy, completely 
overborne. 

It is the taint of selfishness, then, which 
has so marred and corrupted the moral 
sensibility of our world ; and the man, if 
such a man can be, whose " eye, even turned 
on empty space, beams keen with honour;" 
and whose nomage, therefore, to the virtue 
of justice, is altogether freed from the mix- 
ture of unworthy and interested feelings, 
will long to render to her, in every mstancc, 
a faultless and a completed offering. WTial- 
ever his forbearance to others, he could not 
suffer the slightest blot of corruption upon 
any doings of his own. He cannot be sa- 
tisfied with any thing short of the very last 
jot and tittle of the requirements of equity 
being fulfilled. He not merely %Vvax^% va 
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»b^ as would carry in thdr train tiie rain 
aeqnaintancei or the diatreaB of families. 
Soeh Is the deUcacT of the principle within 
him, that he could not have peace under 
the eoBsdouaieflS eiven of the minutest and 
least discoverable violation. He looks ftdlT 
and feariessly «t the whole account which 
JusCioe has a^E^nst him; and ha cannot 
lettf so Itmg as there is a smgle Ifftide un- 
met, or a smgle demand unsatfsfted, U, in 
anj transaction of his there was so much 
as a Isrthhiff of seoet and inturiotts reser- 
vation on his sid^ tills woukl be to him 
like an accursed thing, whkh marred the 
character of the whole proeeedinr, and 
spread over it such an aspect of eviL as to 
cmnd and to disturb him. He could not 
bear the wfaii^>erings of his own heart, if it 
tflid him, that, in so much as by one iota 
of dflfiwti he nad balanced the matter un- 
ftlily b^een himself and the unconscious 
tadividual with whom he deals. It would 
lie a burden xxpaa his mind to hurt and to 
nUe him unhappy, tfll the opportunity of 
explanation haa come round, and he had 
bbtafaied ease to his conscience^ by acquit- 
ting himsdf to the fldl of all his obUgatkms. 
It M Justice in the tqprigfatness of her atti- 
tude: itisJusticeintheonwardnesBOfher 
path ; it is justice dlsdafaiing every advan- 
tage that would tempt her, uy ever so little 
to the right or to the left ; it is Justice spum- 
ing the Dttleness of each palt^ enticement 
away Arom her, and mamtaining hersrii^ 
without deviation, in a track so purdy reo- 
tiUnear, that even the most jealons and mi- 
croscopic eye could not find in it the slight- 
est aberration: this is the justice set forth 
by our gr^t moral Teacher in the passage 
now submitted to you ; and by which we 
are told, that this virtue refuses fellowship 
with every degree of iniquity that is per- 
ceptible; and that, were the very least act of 
nnfaithlhlness admitted, she would feel as if 
in her sanctity she had been violated, as if 
in her character she had sustained an over- 
throw. 

In the further prosecution of this dis- 
course, let us first attempt to elucidate the 
principle of our text, ana then urge onward 
to its practical conseouences — ^boih as it re- 
spects our general relation to God, and as 
it respects the particular lesson of faithful- 
ness that may be educed fhnn it 

I. The great principle of the text is, that 
he who has sinned though to a small amount 
in r«R>ect of the fruit of his transgression — 
provided he has done so, by jNuning over a 
forbidden limit which was distinctiy known 
to him, has in the act of doing so, incurred 
a full condemnation in respect of the prin- 
ciple of his transgression. In one word, 
that the g[ain of it may be small, while the 
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tU|y vdio is unftithihT m the leas^ 
iVmlt witii hi reqiect of the oAimee 



he has siven to God, m the same way as 
l|he had been miblthftil in mnch. 

The first reason, which we would assign 
hi vindk^tion of this is^ that tiy m anaU aet 
of inif ustioe^ the line whidi separates the 
right firom the wrong is Just as effiwjtoaBy 
broken over as by a great act of iqjviiioe. 
There is a tendency m gro» and ooffBonal 
man to rate the cnmfai^ity of iqjiisnoeby 
tiie amount of hsappropriattona towdncs 
it to a eomputatkm <n weight and meaaors— 
to count the man who has gahMd a doriils 
sum by his dLdmiieaty, to be doubly more 
dishonest than his neighhonp--to make il 
an aflkir of product rather than ot princi- 
ple; and thus towei|^ the morality of a 
character in the aame aiithinetical bakaee 
with number or with maffuitude: Now, 
this is not thenileofealeu&itk»Ottwhkh 
our Saviour has proeeeded in the text Hs 
speaks to the man who is only half an iiMk 
witUn the Ihnit of fbibidden gvoamd, in Ifas 
very same terms by whidi he addrcBwafts 
man who has made the ftirtfaest and the 
laneat ineurskms upon it It la tive^ thai 
he IS oidy a little way upoa the WFong aids 
ofthelhwofdemamtion. Botwhrlshs 
upon it at alii It was hi the aet or ciosi- 
ing that Ihw^ and not in the aet of goiig 
onwards after he had cioesed it— it W|t, 
then that the contest betweni right aid 
wrong was entered tmon. and then it wh 
decided. Tliat was the mstant of time at 
which principle struck her suirender. The 
freai pull which the man had to make, was 
m the act of overleaping tiie fence of sepa- 
ration ; and after that was done. Justice had 
no other barrier by which to obsduct his 
progress over the whole extent of the field 
which she had interdicted. There might 
he iNUTiers of a diflferent description. There 
might be still a revolting of humanity 
against the sufierings that would be inflicted 
by an act of larger fraud or depredatioo. 
lliere might be a dread of exposure, if the 
dishonesty should so swell, in point of 
amount, as to become more noticedila 
There mi^ht, after the absolute linoit be- 
tween justice and injustice is broken, be an- 
other limit against the extending of a man^ 
encroachments, in a terror of discovery) 
or in a sense of interest, or even in the le- 
lentings of a kindly or a compunctious fed- 
ing towards him who is the victim of in- 
justice. But this is not the limit with 
whidi the question of a man's truth, or a 
man's honesty, has to do. These have al- 
ready been given up. He mav only be a 
littie way within the margin of the unkw- 
fnl territory, but still he is upon it ; and the 
God who finds him there will reckon with 
him, and deal with him accOTdingly. < 
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atnin Ids piogT6«i to the vfq[[. 
te territory, but juitioe is not 
his he deliberately flung away 
; thatmoment wlien he paased tim 
icumTallatioa; aiid, though in the neUb^ 
vorhood of that line, he may hover all nb 
ly^at the petty work of piddng and jmr- 
ming such Cnigmenls as he meets with, 
qugh he may never venture himself to a 
abe of more daring or distinguirfied atro- 
tf, €k)d sees of him, that, in respect of the 
inciple of justice, at leafliy there is an utter 
ihingement And thus it is that the Sa- 
onr, who knew what was in man, and whO) 
\BrAfte, knew all the springs of that mo- 
il machinery by whicn he is actuided, 
•onowpces of him who was uniaithAil in 
e leasti that he was unfaithful also in 

QCh. 

Alter the transition is accomplished, the 
tigieaB will follow of course, just as op- 
H'Smity invites, and just as circumstances 
ake it safe and practicaUe. For it is not 
ith justice as it is with generosity, and 
me of the othor virtues. There is not 
e same graduation in the fdrmer as there 
in the latter. The man who, other cir* 
tmstances bdn^ equal, giveslway a dott- 
a aom in chanty, may, with more pro- 
iety be reckoned doubly more generous 
an his neighbour; than the man who^ 
ith the same equality of circumstances^ 
ily ventures on half the extent of irandu- 
ncy, can be reckoned only one half as 
ijust as his neighbour. Each has broken 
clear line of demarcation. ISachhastrans- 
reased a distinct and visible limit which he 
oew to be forbidden. Each has knowitigly 
irced a passage beyond his neighbour^ 
nd-mark— and that is the place where 
stice has laid the main force of her inter- 
cL As it respects the materiel of injus- 
:e, the i^uestion revolves itself into a mere 
imputation of quantity. As it respects 
e morale of injustice, the computation is 
xm other principles. It is upon the latter 
at our Saviour pronounces himself. And 
i gives us to understand, that a very hum- 
e decree of the former may indicate the 
tter m all its atrocity. He stands on the 
each between the lawful and the unlaw- 
1 ; and he tells us, that the man who en- 
ra by a single footstep on the forbidden 
onnd, immediately gathers upon his per- 
fi the full hue and character of guiltiness. 
e admits no extenuation of the lesser acts 
' dishonesty. - He does not make right 
iss into wroDg, by a gradual melting of 
6 one into the other. He does not thus 
diterate the distinctions of morality. 
here is no shading off at the margin of 
lilt, but a clear and vigorous delineation. 
iS/not by a gentle transition that a man 
Bpi over from honesty to dishonesty. 
here is between them a wall rising up 
to heaven; and the high authority or 



hi&ffrffi nyuat ba^lDnKd en one indiof 
ealfipiqe can ba^inade into the regkm of 

amly, 'Skp monlity of the Saviour never 
la mm to> gloss ovw the begmningsof 
crime. His <N)|ect ever iS| as in the text be- 
fore tti^ to fortify the limit, to cast a ram- 
part of exclusion around the whole territory 
of guilt, and to i^ear it before the eye of 
man in such charaeters of strength and aa- 
crednea^ as shoold mal^e themleel that it 
ishnpreignable. . 

• The second roasep, why ha who is un- 
foithAd in the least hqs iocurted the con- 
demnatkm of him who is unfoitt^ in mndi, 
i^ that the'littleness of the gain, 80 for from 
giving a littlencgi to the guilt, is in feet a 
circumstance of aggravation. There is iost 
tfaisdifRRenoe. ■ He who has committed in- 
justfoe for the sake of a less advantage, has 
done it on the impulse of a less temptatkm. 
He has parted with his honesty at an iafe- 
lior price ; and this circumstance may go 
BO to equaliae the estimaie, as to bring it 
very much to one with the deUverance, In 
tha tezt^f our great Teacher of righleons- 
nesB. The limitation between good and 
evil stood as distinctly before the notice of 
the small as of the great depredator ; and 
ha has just made as direct a contraventkm 
to the mat reason, when he passed over 
upon the wrong side of it .Ajoid he may 
have made little of gain by the enterprise^ 
but this does not allay the guilt of it Nay, 
by the second reason, this may serve to ag- 
gravate the wrath of the Divinity against 
him. It proves how small the price is which 
he sets upon his eternity, and how cheaply 
he can bargain the fovour of God away mmi 
him, and m)w low he rates the good of an 
inheritance with him, and for what a trifle 
he can dispose of all mtereat in his kingdom 
and in his promises. The very circum- 
stance which ^ves to his character a milder 
transgression in the e>es of the w<»ld. 
makes it more odious in the judgment of 
the sanctuary. The more paltry it is in 
respect of profit, the more profona it may 
be m respect of principla It likens him 
the more to profane Esau, who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottaga And thus 
it is^ indeed, most woful to think of such 
a senseless and alienated world ; and how 
heedlessly the men of it are postinff their 
infotuatea way to destruction; and how, 
for as little gain as might serve them a day^. 
they are contracting as much guilt as will 
ruin them for ever ; and are profoundly 
asleep in the midst of such designs and 
such doings, as will form the valid mate- 
rials' of theur entire and everlasting con- 
demnation. 

It is with argument such as this that vre 
would try to strike conviction amonji^ a 
very numerous class of offenders in society 
— those who, in the various departments 
of trust, or aervioe^OT af|«cyc^^^s^ ^?t«t\R:«fir 
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tifliiff, in Uttlei, at flie wjptk of Meret ippio- 

priantm— those whose fiandi are fai a state 

of ooDstant defilement by the patting of 

then Mth to that which they ought to. ^ . 

tonch not, and taste not, and handle not— il least fiom ei p at ia ting oitar Uw wMi 



whkik.ouhtto wm andtOManaEwnrittt 
pinMi wng tito barilor ; and wteOi m Ah 
fianos 10 than, flie bairlsr is fatokaD^BSB 
win not he checked bfanyseon of hoMTi 



those who silently nmnber such pilfennents 
as can pass nnnoticed among the perqni- 
ifttes of their ofike; and ndio, by an excess 
in their charges, Just so sUsht as to escape 
detection— or by a habit ofoorloinlng, Jnst 
so restrained as to elnde oisomrery, lUTe 
bolli a conscience rery modi at ease in 
their own bosoms, and a credit Tery fiilr, 
and Tery entire^ among their acqjnalntances 
around them. They groady count upon 
the smallnertt of thdr transgtession. But 
they are just going hi a smafi way to helL 
Th^ would recdl with Tiolent diflike firom 
tile act of a midnight depredator. It is Just 
beeanae terrors, and triaji^and executions^ 
httfe thrown around it the pomp and tiie 
drcumstance of gunt But at another bar, 
and on a day of more dieadital solemnity, 
their guilt will be made to stand out hi its 
cssennsl cluuracten^ and tlieir condemna- 
tkm will be pronocmced ftom the lips of 
mm irho Juageth righteondy. They fed 
that they nave incurred no outrageoos for- 
feiture of diaracter among men, and this 
instils a treacherous complacency into 
their own hearts. But die pierdng eye of 
Him who looketh down from hearen is 
upon the reality of the question ; and He 
unio ponders the secrets of eveiy bosom, 
can perceive, that the man who recoils only 
from such a degree of injustice as is noto- 
rious, may have no justice whatever in his 
character. He may have a sense of repu- 
tation. He may have the fear of detection 
and disgrace. He may feel a revolt in his 
constitution against the magnitude of a 
gross and glaring violation. He may even 
share in all the feelings and principles of 
that conventional kind of morality which 
obtains in his neighbourhood. But, of that 
principle which is surrendered by the least 
act of unfaithfulness, he has no share what- 
ever. He perceives no overawing sacred- 
ness in that boundary which separates the 
right from the wrong. If he only keep 
decently near, it is a matter of indifference 
to him whether he be on this or on that 
dde of it He can be unfaithful in that 
which is least There may be other prin- 
ciples, and other considerations to restrain 
hun ; but certain it is, that it is not now the 
principle of justice which restrains him from 
being unfaithful in much. — This is given 
up; and, through a blindness to the great 
and important principle of our text, this 
virtue may, in its essential character, be as 
good as banished from the world. All its 
protections may be utterly overthrown. 
The line of defence is eflhced by which it 
ought to have been firmly and scrupulously 
guarded. The sign-posts of intimation, 



of the mbidden territory. AadibmmKf 
we gather from the ooumleMpeooadiHosi 
wludi are so current in iStub yarioaa dspsrt- 
ments of tirade^ and serrioe^ and agenei^ 
fromflieaacretfreedomainwldch nMBnTdt 
indulge, without one remooatnoieB irai 
thehr own hearlr-ftom flie petty fan&k 
that are daOy practiaedontneeonfliHiof 
Justice^ by mien il8 line of demnreiKlta il 
trodden under fool^ and it liuloet theito- 
rai diaCindtneH^ and ttie moral dianii| Art 
should have k^ it unrkdat^ftoin Hm 
eeedhig multitnde of audi 



iHvolous hi reneet of the matter of Am^ 
but most feamDy tanportant hk reapaet cr 
the prindple fat whieh they orig^nal^* 
ftom the woAd amount of diat onaeen ani 
unrecorded guUt whidi cKapea fbm eogai* 
nnce of the human kw, but on the tc^ 
eatkm of th^ tondiatone in omr text, hmj 
be mAde to stand out in diaraetera of sa- 
yerest condismnatkm— from histanoei^ tso 
numerous to repeat, but certainly too ob- 
vious to be mlasod, even by tlie obmvalioB 
of charity, may we gamer the frailly of 
human principle, and me yfaraUiice of feat 
moral poison, whidi is now in audi ftffl 
circulanon to taint and to adulterate fee 
character of our species. 

Before finishing this brandi of our aob- 
ject we may obeerve, that h is with this, as 
with many other phenomena of the human 
character, that we are not long in con- 
templation upon it, without comine in sight 
of tnat great characteristic of fallen man, 
which meets and forces itself upon us ui 
every view that we take of him — even the 
great moral disease of ungodliness. It is 
at the precise limit between the right and 
the wrong that the flammg sword of God^ 
law is placed. It is there that ^ Thus saitli 
the Lord" presents itself, in legible chara^ 
ters, to our view. It is there where tlue ope- 
ration of his commandment begins ; uid 
not at any of those higher gradations, where 
a man's dishonesty first appals himsdf by 
the chance of its detection, or appals othen 
by the mischief and insecurity which it 
brinffs upon social Ufe. An extensi?e 
fraud upon the revenue, for example, ao- 
popular as this branch of justice is^ would 
bring a man down fhim his place of emi- 
nence and credit in mercantile socie^* 
That petty fraud which is associated wiu 
so many of those smaller payments, where 
a lie in the written acknowl^gment islxyth 
given and accepted, as a way of escape fioo 
the legal imposition, circulates at lufB 
among the members of the great tradhil 
community. In the former, imd hi all Ae 
greater cases of injustice, there is a humm 
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niiliHiuty tnd ft hmiBii ttftor^ in opgifttlcp. 
Tlien is disgrace and ciyil pimlslimsiiti to 
seare away. There are all tlie s ap etto ns 
of fliat conTentkmal nKMrelity wliidi la sos- 
peoded on tho fear of man, and the opinf 
of man; and which, witmmt so mnch 



events^ his attribote of troth stood commit- 
ted to the Ailfilment (if the threatening; and 
the Tery insignificancy of the deed, which 
^rotdLcd the exeention of i^ giTes a inb- 
ler character to the oertainl^ of the ftdffl" 
it We know how much this trait, in 
te recognition of a'God, would naturally I the dealinAs of God with man, has been the 
point Its armour agafaist every outragethat I Jea of mflddity. But in all Ais ridicule, 



coold aensiUy disturb the securities and the 
niffosia of human society. But so long as 
ma distuibance is not saisible-HK> long as 
the ii^astiee keeps within the limits of 
small WW ftod secrecy— so long" as it is mh 
for the faMli?idnal to practise!^ and, bone 
akm^ on Uie tide of general example and 
connrranee^ he has nothing to restrahi 
him bm that disthict and inflexible word of 
God, whldi j^roseribes all unftithfiilnesi^ 
and admits of It in no degrees, and no modi- 
flcatioini t hen, let the almost uniTersal 
ifeep of eonadence attest, how little of God 
there is In the virtue of this worid; and 
how mudi the peace and the protection of 
loelety are owing to such moralities, as 
the mere sdflrfmess of man would feed 
him to ordain, even in a conununity of 



n. Let us now attempt to unfbld a few 
of the practical consequences that nuy^ be 
dnwn firom the principle of the text, both 
in tmpect to our general relation witii God. 
uid in respect to the particular lesson or 
faithftilnesB which may be educed from it 

1. There cannot be a stronger possible 
illustration of our argument, tmin tne very 
tirst act of retribution that occurred in tlie 
liistory of our species. <<And God said unto 
Adam, Of the tree of the knowledge of good 
md evUf thou shalt not eat of it For in 
:he day thou eotest thereof, thou shalt 
lorely die. But the woman took of the 
Vuit thereoil and did eat, and gave also unto 
ler huiftMmd with her, and he did eat" 

What is it that invests the eating of a soli- 
iry apple with a grandeur so momentous? 
flow came an action in itself so minute, to 
re the germ of such mighty consequences ? 
low are we to understand ttiat our first 
larents, by the doing of a single instant, not 
nly brought death upon themselves, but 
bed this biff and baleful disaster over all 
lietr poetenty? We may not be able to 
nswer all these questions, but we may at 
>ftst learn, what a thing of danger it is, 
nder the government of a holy and inflezi- 
ie God, to tamper with the limits of obe- 
ience. By the eating of that apple, a clear 
equirement was broken, and a distinct 
ransition was made fron;^ loyalty to rebel- 
ion, and an entrance was efrected into the 
egion of sin — and thus did this one act 
snre like the opening of a gate for a torrent 
f mighty mischief; and if the act itself was 
trifle, it just went to aggravate its guilt^ 
iurt. for such a trifle, the authority of God 
oold be despised and trampled on. At all 



there is truly nothing else than the groei- 
nessof matoialmn. Had Adam, instnd of 
placking one single ap|de from the forbid- 
den tree, been armed with the power of a 
malignant ^irit, and spread a wanton havoc 
over the Hioe of paradise, and spoiled the 
garden of its loveliness, ana been aole to mar 
and to deform the whole of that terrestrial 
creation over which God had so recently re- 
Joioed— the punishment he sustained woidd 
have looked to these arithmetical moraUsMk 
a more adequate return for the oflTenoeoi 
which he had been guiltjr. They cannot 
see how the moral lesion rises in greatness, 
just in proportion to the humility of the ma- 
terial accompanunents— «nd hbw it wraps a 
sublimer glory around the holiness of the 
Godhead— and how from the transaction, 
such as it is, the conclusion cometh foith 
more nakedly, and, therefore, more impres- 
sively, that it IS an evil and a bitter thing to 
sin agafaist the Lawgiver. God said, ^ Lei 
there oe light, and it was light ;" and it has 
ever been regarded as a sublime token of 
the Deity, th^ from an utterance so simple, 
an accomplishment so quick and so mag- 
nificent should have followed. God sara, 
^That he who eateth of the tree in the 
midst of the garden should die." It appears 
indeed, but a little thing, that one should 
put forth his hand to an apple and taste of 
It But a saying of God was involved in 
the matter— and heaven and earth must pass 
away, ere a sajring of his can pass away ; 
and so the apple became decisive of the fate 
of a world ; and, out of the very scantiness 
of the occasion, did there emerge a snblimer 
display of trutn and of holiness. Tlie be- 
ginning of the world was, indeed, the period 
of great manifestations of the Godheaa ; and 
they all seem to accord, in st^le and chit- 
racter, with each other ; and m that veiy 
history, which has called forth theproAne 
and unthinkinff levity df many a soomei: 
may we behola as much of the majesty of 
principle, as in the creation of light, we be- 
hold of the majesty of power. 

But this history furnishes the materials 
of a contemplation still more practical 11^ 
for this one ofifence, Adam and his posterity 
liave been so visited— if so rigorously and 
so inflexibly precise be the spirit of God's 
administration — if, under the economy of 
heaven, sin, even in the very humblest of 
its exhibitions, be the object of an intoler- 
ance so joHous and so unrelenting— if the 
Deity be such as this transaction manifests 
him to be, disdainful of feUowslu^ ev^ea^ii^ 
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the Tory kMt.iniquitji and dieadM in the 

eeilaiaty of aU hlB aooomptidimeQts amdDil 

tt— i£te a ainflle tnniiireaBioDy au the 

pwaiiif I and all me felicity of paradiae had 

to ke broken uis uid the wretched ciffi9||l 

den kadto be tamed abroad upon a woimP changeable God, on the one oftenoe of ear 



who ii awakened thetfAgri th«t,inlH 
God himaelf pdnt out a waj of eeeapfl^ %i 
are mdeed moat hopdeirir annk in opa* 
ilfftnnititPHi AncL "^^p g uat aodi w ia ft 
went'out fromue eanctoaiy of tbli » 



now changed by the corae into a wilder- 
nea^ and tneir aeciire and knfdv home of 
annooanne behooved to be abanoonedi and 
to keep them tmt, a flamipg aword had to 
torn etery way, and guard tneir reacoeaa to 
the koweia of imnKNrtality—- if ain be ao very 
hateM m the eye of unspotted hoUneai, 
Iha^on ita very firat act^ and first appear- 
ance^ Ae wonted communion between hea- 
ven and earth waa interdicted— if that wv 
the time at which God looked on our ape- 
ciea with an altered countenance, and one 
deed of diaobedienoe proved ao terribly d»- 
oiaive of the fate and history of a world— 
wh|t should each individual amonsst us 
think of his own dan|[er, whoae life has 
bean one continued habit of disobedience? 
If we be still in the hands of that God who 
laid ao £dl a eondemnation on this one 
transgression) let us fust think of our many 
tnuo^gresnons^ and mat every hour we live 
mjrit^iea the account of them ; and that, 
liAfever they may vaniah from our own 
lemembrance, they are still alive in Ihe 
records of a judse whoee eye and whoae 
msmory never fad him. Let us transfer the 
lesKm we have gotten of heaven's Jurispru- 
dence from the case of our first parents to 
our own case. Let us compare our lives 
with the law of God, and we shall find that 
our sins are past reckoning. Let us take 
account of the habitual posture of our souls, 
as a posture of dislike for the things that 
are above, and we shall find that our 
thoughts and our desires are ever running 
in one current of sinfulness. Let us just 
make the computation how often we fiul in 
the bidden charity, and the bidden godli- 
ness, and the bidden Img sufifering-— all as 
clearly bidden as the duty that was laid on 
our first parents — and we shall find, that we 
are borne down under a mountain of ini- 
quity; that, in the language of the Psalmist, 
our transgressions have gone over our 
heads, and, as a heavy burden, are too 
heavy for us; and if we be indeed under 
the government of Him who followed up 
the ofience of ^the stolen apple by so dread- 
ful a chastisement, then is wrath gone out 
unto the uttermost against every one of us. 
-^There is something in the history of that 
apple which might \x brought specially to 
bear on tibie case of those small sinners who 

Sractise in secret at the work of their petty 
epredations. But it also carries in it a 
great and a universal moral It tells us that 
no sin is small. It serves a general purpose 



first paienta. it irresiatibljr fldknra^ that if 
Wi^ nianifbla hi guilt take not onrnhres l» 
his appointed way of reconciliation—tfiii 
refhae the overtnraa of Km, who flunM 
vBdted the one offisnoe through whiAaB 
are dead, but la now kyhdg Eefbre us aB 
that firee gift, vidiich is of many vtkmn 
nnto justifipatkin— to other wc»d%if ve 
win not enter mto peace throo^ ttf ^ 
fend Mediator,, how mneh greater' nnulbi 
the wrath that abideth on na? 

Now, tet the ainner have hia iiiniifiMii 
achbokd by auch a contemplation, «i 
there will ha no reat whatever for hiaasi 
tin he find it to the Saviour. Lethhnoaj^ 
learn, from the dealings of God with m 
first Adam, what a Godof holineaa hehhi* 
aelf has to deal with; and let him furtlur 
learn, fhmi the history of the second Adaa^ 
that to mani&at himself as a God of )at%, 
another righteousness had to bebrooghtia, 
to place of that fipom which man hadfidka 
so utterly away, there waa a MUm 
obedienee rendered by Him, of whom it ii 
said, that he fhlfiHed all righteouaneaL 
Hiere was a magnlfjrtog of the lawbyoas 
m human fbrm, who up to the last jot nd 
tittle of it, acquitted himself of all nsofafi- 
gations. Tbere was a pure, and lofty, and 
undefiled path, trodden by a holy and 
harmless Bemff,who gave not up his woriL 
upon earthy till ere he left it, he could cry 
out, Uiat it was finished; and so bad 
wrought out for us a perfect righteousnen. 
Now, it forms Uie most prominent annun- 
ciation of the New Testament, that the re- 
ward of this righteousness is offered unto 
all— so that there is not one of us who is 
not prut b^ the gospel upon the alternative 
of bemg either tried by our own merits^ or 
treated according to the merits of Him who 
became sin for us, though he knew no an, 
that we miffht be made the nghteousQes 
of God in him. Let the sinner just lodk 
unto himself, and look unto the Saviour. 
Let him advert not to his one, but to las 
many ofiences; and that, too, in the skjlit 
of a God, who, but for one so slight azufa) 
insignificant in respect of the outward de- 
scription, as the eating; of a forbidden ap- 
ple, threw off a world mto banishment and 
entailed a sentence of death upon all iU 
ffenerations. Let him learn from this, ihat 
for sin, even in i& humblest degrees, there 
exists m Uie bosom of the Godh^ no 
toleration; and how shall he dare, with the 
degree and the frequency of his own dn, 



of conviction. It holds out a most alarming t^ stand any longer on a ground, wherej if 
disclosure of the charge that is against \is\\\ve iem»m^^«k Sistceneas of a consuming 
and makes it manifest to the conscience oi \ &t^ i& «o «qs^ v> ^«i^akA\i\iSL\ T^ta^ 
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of Christ is without a flaw, and 
( faivited to take shelter. Under 
regimen, which Qod has eista- 
our world, it is indeed his only 
his refuge fh)m the texnpest, and 
ce from the storm. The only 
3n ofiers to spread his own nn- 
rment as a protection over him ; 
be rightly alive to the utter na- 
' his moral and spiritual condition 
leed make no tarrying till he be 
Christ, and find that in him there 
emnation. 

is worthy of remark, that those 
which shut a man up unto the 
ot take flight and abandon him, 
have served this temporary pur- 
sy abide with him, and work 
^priate influence on his charac- 
rve as the germ of a new moral 
and we can afterwards detect 
ition in his heart and life; so, that 
re present at the formation of a 
ief, they are not less unfailingly 
th every true Christian, through- 
lOle of his future history, as tne 
f a renovated conduct. If it was 
to the evil of sin which helped 
e man from himself, and led him 
our, this sensibility does not Ml 
le bosom of an awakened sinner, 
3t has given him light— but it 
ti the growth, and strengthens 
trength, of his Christianity. If, 
resting period of his transition 
e to grace, he saw, even in the 
of his oflences, a deadly provo- 
the Lawgiver, he' does not lose 
s consideration in his future pro- 
does it barely remain with him, 
the unproductive notions of an 
unproductive theory. It gives 
3irful jealousy in his heart of the 
arance of evil ; and, with every 
las undergone a genuine process 
on, do we behold the scrupulous 
3f sin, in its most slender, as well 
3re aggravated forms. If it was 
ion of the character of Christ 
hat it became him to fulfil all 
sss, that offered him the first 
ation on which he could lean — 
ime character, which first drew 
the purpose of confidence, still 
to draw his eye for the purpose 
L At the outset of faith, all the 
oralities of thought, and feeling, 
;tion, are in play; nor is there 
in the progress of a real faith 
ralculalea to throw them back 
the dormancy out of which they 
. They break out, in fact, into 
nd flourishing display on every 
re, with every new step, and new 
in his mental history. .Ail tKe 
>f the gospel serve, as it were, to 



fim and to perpetuate his hoetility agahuit 
'sin; and all the powers of the gospel enable 
him, more and more, to Ailfil me desires of 
his heart, and to carry his pniposes of ho»- 
iflity into esecntion. In the case of every 
faiuine bcdiever, who walks not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit, do we bdiold a 
ftilflliing of the righteousness of the law— a 
strenuous avoidance of sin, in its slightest 
possible taint or modiflcation--a strenuous 
performance of duty, up to the last Jot and 
tittle of its exactions— so, that let the un- 
true professors of the faith do vihaX they 
win m the way of antinomianism. and M 
the enemies of the faith say what tnej will 
about our antinomianism, the real spirit of 
the dispensation under which we live la 
such, that whosoever shall break one of th^ 
least of these commandments, and teach 
men so, is accounted the least— whosoever 
shaU do and teach them is accounted the , 
greatest 

2. Let us, therefore, urge the spirit and 
the practice of this lesson upon your obser- 
vation. The place for the practice of it 
is the familiar and week-day scene. The 
principle for the spirit of it descends upon 
the heart, from tne sublimest heights £f 
thesanctnary cf God. ItisnotvulffariaSg 
ChriMlanity to bring it down to tSe very 
humble occupations of human lifb. It IS| 
in £eu:^ dignifying human life, by biingtag 
it up to the level of Christianity. 

It may look to some a degradation of the 
pulpit when the household servant is told 
tb%aKe her firm stand agafaast the temp- 
tiition of open doors, and secret opportuni- 
ties; or when the confidential agent is told 
to resist the slightest inclination to any un- 
seen freedom with the property of his em- 
ployers, or to any undiscoverable excessjn 
the chsurges of his management; or when 
the receiver of a humble pajrment is told, 
that the tribute which is due on every writ- 
ten acknowledgment ought faithflillv to be 
met, and not fictitiously to be evaded. Ttin 
is not robbmg religion of its sacredneH^ but 
spreading its sacredness over the Ace of 
society. It is evangelizing human life, by - 
imprecating its minutest transactions with 
the spirit of the gospel. It is strengthening 
the veaU of partition between sin and obe- 
dience. It is the teacher of rigfateoosneii 
taking his stand at the outpost of that ter- 
ritory which he is appointed to defend, 
and warning his hearers of the danger that 
lies in a single footstep of encroachment, ft 
is letting them know, that it is in the act of 
stepping over the limit, that the sinner 
throws the gauntlet of his defiance against 
the authority of God. And though he may 
deceive himself with the imagination that 
his soul is safe, because the gam of his in- 
justice is small, such is the God wUK ^VvyoQi 
he has to do, lYia^\l \X \» wjMiXft ^»^^SMfc 
of a single apfp\e, \Yvc«l^^wi\si^^ ^^'^•"^ 
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of 80 imall an outward difnentiflH^ nugr as 
mudi goilt be endoaed as that whtck bath 
broogfat death into our woild, and carried it 
down in a descending min upon aU its 
fonerations. 




i^HB. 



his pflnm the worUi and teBilhsof «U|I 
ndnded faitmrity. It is dsHi^llU to oS^ 
thai homble fife may be inst ai Ifa in noni 
grace, and moral granaonr, as fbm Miv-^ 
plaoes of sodetr ; that astnieadignitf«f 



It may appear a very little thing, whetf principle may oe earned by him ute k 



yxm are told to be honest in littfe matters . 
vlisa the serrant is told to keen her hand 
ftom every one article about which there is 
not an express or understood allowance on 
the part of her superiors; when the dealer 
is told to lop off the excesses of that minuter 
toidolency, which is so currently prac- 
tised in the numble wallu of merchandise; 
when the worliman is told to abstain from 
those petty reservations of the material of 
his worlL for which he is said to have such 
snug ana ample opportunity; and when, 
without pronouncing on the actual extent 
of these transgressions^ all are told to be 
iaithftil hi that which is least, else, if there 
be truth in our text, they incur the suilt of 
be^unfidthfulinn^uch. It maybe mought, 
thilDecause such dishonesties as these are 
■oareely noticeable, they are therefore not 
worthy of notice. But it is Just hi the pro- 
portion of their bein^^ unnoticeable by the 
nnmaa eye, that it is religious to refhun 
IHpithem. These are the cases in which it 
wm be seen, whether the oontroul of the 
oomisdaice of God makes xxp for the con- 
trool of human observation — in which the 
«Mttment, that thou God seest me^ should 
carry a preponderance through all the secret 
^aoes of a man's history — v^ which, when 
every earthly check of an earthly morality 
is withdrawn, it should be felt, that the eye 
id God is upon him, and that the judgment 
^ God is in reserve for him. To him who 
is sifted with a true discernment of these 
meters, will it appear, that often, in propor- 
tion to the smallnesB of the doings, is the 
sacredness of that principle which causes 
them to be done with integrity ; that honesty, 
in little transactions, bears upon it more of 
the aspect of holiness, than honesty in great 
ones; that the man of deep^t sensibility to 
the obliffations of the law, is he who feels 
the quickening of moral alarm at its slightest 
violations; that, in the morality of grains 
and of scruples, there may be a greater ten- 
dameai of conscience, and a more heaven- 
bom sanctity, than in that larger morality 
which flashes broadly and observably upon 
the world ;— and that thus^ in the faithful- 
ness of the household maid, or of the ap- 
prentice boy, there may be the presence of 
a truer principle than there is in the more 
conspicuous transactions of human business 
—what they do, being done, not with eye- 
service— what they do, being done unto the 
Lord. 

And here we may remark, that nobleness 
of condition is not essential as a school for 
noMeaeaB of character ; nor does man Tequiie 



homeliest dmdgeiTy pUes Mv cooaelealioai 
task, as by hun who stands antnMled vitk 
the rortanes of an empire; that the poemt 
menial in the land, who can lift a bud »- 
soiled by thejpiUennents that an wUhhUi 
reach, may have achieved a vietoiy. onr 
temptation, to the ftill as honqaiabia 
proudest patriot can boast, who has A 
the bribery of courts away from hap^^ 
cheering to know, from the heavenft Ji3{M 
hunsd^ that he who is £dtfaM in tfaelNs^ 
foithfiil also in much : and that thus^ amoof 
the labours of the field and of the work-shoa 
it is possilde for the peasant to be as brint 
in honour as the peer, and have the chin^ 
of as much truth and virtue to adorn him. 
And, as this lesson i» not little in respect 
of principle so neither is it little in req«t 
of influence on the order and wdl-bemg of 
human society. He who is m^nst in the 
least is, in respect of guilt, unjust also in 
mucn. And to reverse this piDpontion, as it 
is done in the first dense of our text— be 
whoisfUthftil hi that whidi is least, ia hi 
reqpect both of righteous principle and of 
actual observatkmy fhithftu also in mock. 
Who is the man to iriiom I woold nmt 
readily confide the whole of my pnqperty? 
He who would most disdain to put forai aa 
usurious hand on a sinffle fartfamg of it 
who is the man from whom I would have 
the least dread of any unrif^hteous encroadi- 
ment ? He, all the delicacies of whose prin- 
ciple are awakened, when he comes witlun 
sijp^ht of the limit which separates the renon 
of justice from the region of injustice. Who 
is the man whom we shall never find among 
the greater degrees of iniquity? He who 
shrinks with sacred abhorrence from ib» 
lesser degrees of it It is a true, though a 
homely maxim of economy, that if we take 
care of our small sums, our great sums will 
take care of themselves. And, to pass from 
our own things to the thin|[s of otners, it is 
no less true, that if principle should lead « 
all to maintain the care of strictest bonee^ 
over our neighbour's pennies, then wfll htf 
pounds lie secure from the grasp of injustice, 
behind the barrier of a moral imposnbility. 
This lesson, if carried into effect amongvbn, 
would so strengthen all the ramparts oi >^ 
curity between man and man, as to make 
them utterly impassable; and therefore^ 
while, in the matter of it, it may lod^ is 
one view, as one of the least of the eom- 
mandmenti^ it, hi regard both of prindlde 
and eflbct, is, m another view of it, cos of 
the greatest of the commandments. And we 
tbaxeto^ coTiclude with assuring you. tint 



nomeaeuoi cnaracter ; nor aoes man requiie \mBte\ot^ coticvoae wun assurmg you. um 
ik^A^i^gh in oiBc^ ere he can gather around xnfiMii^ "vr^ «^t«^ ^Qba ^sra^a^ t&^ 
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nandment to any great extent through- 
he mass of societ}r. but the prmciple of 
neas. Nothing will secure the general 
nraticm of justice amongst us, in its 
tualitv and in its. preciseness, but such 
idse Christianity as many affirm to be 
anicaL In other words, the virtues of 
ty, to be kept in a healthM and prow- 
ls condition, must be upheld by the 
es of the sanctuary. Human law may 
Biin many of the grosser violations. But 
out religion among the people, justice 
never be in extensive operation as a 
il principle. A vast proportion of the 
tea will be as unjust as the vigilance and 
BSferities of law allow them to be. A 
laand petty dishonesties, which never 



will, and never can be brought within the 
cognizance of any of our courts of adminis- 
tration, will still continue to derange the 
business of hmnan life^ and to stir up all the 
heartburiungs of suspicion and resentment 
among the members of human society. And 
it is, indeed^ a triumphant reversion await- 
ing the Christianity of the New Testament, 
when it shall become manifest as day, that 
it is her doctrine alone, which, by its search- 
ing and sanctifyinff influence, can so moral- 
ize our world — as mat each may sleep secore 
in the lap of his neighboui^s integniy, and 
charm of confidence between man and man. 
will at length be idt in Uie business oi 
everv town, and in the bosom of every 
family. 



DISCOURSE V. 
On the great Chri$tian Law of BeciprocUy hetween Man qa4, Man* 

vefbre ■]! thingi whttioerer re woald diat men ihoiild do to yoo, do ye even to to tbem: for Aii k 

the law and the propheta." — Biatikew Tii. 18. ^^ 



BERE are two neat classes in human 
!ty, between whom there lie certam 
Lial claims and obligations, which are 
by some to be of very difficult adjust- 
t There are those who have requests 
9me kind or other to make; and there 
Lhose to whom the requests are made, 
with whom there is lodged the power 
er to grant or to refuse them. Now, at 

sight, it would appear, that the firm 
-cise of this power of refusal is the only 
ier by which the latter class can be se- 
d against the indefinite encroachments 
le former ; and that, if this were remov- 
ill the safeguards of ri^ht and property 
Id be removed along with it. The power 
efusal, on the part of those who have 
riffht of refusal, may be abolished by an 
of violence, on the part of those who 
3 it not ; and then, when this happens 
idividual cases, we have the crimes of 
nit and robbery ; and when it happens 
I more extended scale, we have anarchy 
insurrection in the laud. Or the power 
efusal may be taken away by an au- 
itative precept of religion; and then 
ht it stiU be matter of apprehension, lest 

only defence against the inroads of 
shness and injustice were as good as 
!n np, and lest the peace and interest of 
ilies should be laid open to a most fearful 
98ure, by the enactments of a romantic 
impracticable system. Whenever this 
pprehended, the temptation is strongly 
either to rid ourselves of the enactments 
geHher, or at least to bring them down 

2K 



in nearer accommodation to the feelings and 
the conveniences of men. 

And Christianity, on the very first Htwh 
of it, appears to be precisely such a religion. 
It seems to take away all lawfulness of re- 
sistance from the possessor, and to invest 
the demander with such an extent of privi- 
lege, as would make the two classes of so- 
ciety, to which we have just now adverted, 
speedily change places. And this is the true 
secret of the many laborious deviations that 
have been attempted in this branch of mo- 
rality, on the obvious meaning of the New 
Testament. This is the secret of those many 
qualifying clauses, by which its most lumin- 
ous announcements have been beset, to the 
utter darkening of them. This it is which 
explains the many sad invasions that have 
been made on ^e most manifest and un- 
deniable literalities of the law and of the 
testimony. And our present text among 
others, has received its f\ill share oi mutila- 
tion, and of what may be called '^dreminf 
up," firom the hands of commentat o rs i t 
having wakened the very alarms of whidi 
we have just spoken, and called forth the 
very attempts to quiet and to subdue them. 
Surely, it has been said, we can never be 
required to do unto others what they have 
no right, and no reason, to expect mm ns. 
The demand must not be an extravagant 
one. Itmust lie within the limits of modera- 
tion. It must be such as, in the estimation 
of every justly thinking peracm^^ ca>\\)&x& 
fair inthecVrcuiD9itoxioea<A^<^cMi^ ^^^^ 
principle on wMcYi Qf« ^wcwx^vd^ ^^»n»^ 
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to jOie Migation of doing any particolar 

" ID ouien, is, thai we wish ottiera to 
ik thing unto U8. But this is too much 

aa afti^ted adfiabneai; aii^ for her 
crim proteetion, she would pat mth a de- 

' re aophiBtry upon theautjiBct; and in 
of tlttt diauncUy announced principle^ 
itdi the Bible both directa ana apeciflea 
^j^ the tiiinffa are which we dionld do 
untd f^ert^ &ee ahe aobatitute another 
prild^ld ehthdy— whi^ ia^ merdj to do 
Ip'oUierB inch thuiga aa are &ir, and Tight} 

jgnaonable. 

' ti fh^r6 Uf one daute of thia Terse 
would appear to lay la poBhive inier- 

Qh all these qualiflcationa. How ahall 
we diapoae of a phrase, ao aweepin^ and 
universal in its import, as that of ** all uinffii 
vdiataoever?" 'We cannot think that audi 
an expression aa this was inarated far no- 
thing, by him who has told us, that ^ curaed 
is eunr one who taketh away from the 
woiwof this book.'' Tliere is no distinctioa 
laid down between things fair, and thlnjB|8 un- 
&ir— betwcien things raaaonable, and wings 
unreaaonatfle. Btm are cobprehended m 
the ** all thinga whatsoever." Th& significar 
tk^li pltdh and absolute, that, Bet the thing 
be what it may, if you wish oUiers to do 
that tiling ibr you, it lies imperativdy upon 
yooto do the very aame thipg for them also. 
At, at thia talk you may think that the 
whole system of human intercourse would 
go into unhingement You may wish your 
neztnloor neighbour to present jrou with 
half his fortune. In this case, we Know not 
how you are to escape from the condusion, 
that you are bound to present him with ^e 
half of yours. Or you may wish a relative 
to burden himself with the expenses of all 
your family. It is then impossible to save 
you from the positive obligation, if you are 
equally aide for it, of doing the same ser- 
vice to the family of another. Or you may 
wish to engross the whole time of an ac- 
quaintance in personal attendance upon 
yourself. Then, it is just your part to do the 
aame eartent of civility to another who may 
deaire it These are only a few specificar 
tions^ out of the manifold varieties, whether 
of anrvioe or of donation, which are con- 
oemUe between one man and another ; nor 
are we aware of any artifice of explanation 
by which they can possibly be detached 
from the ''all things whatsoever" of the 
before us. Tnese are the literalitiea 



ttDugh 

ttolnileor 

tonoome- 



verse 



which we are not at liberty to compromise 

— but are bound to urge, and that aimply, 

aeoording to the terms in which they have 

been convey^ to us by the ^reat Teacher 

of righteousness. This may raise a sensitive 

dread in many a bosom. It may look like 

the opening of a floodgate, through which 

« iStxmeol of human rapadty would be made 

tomiiDcnibe fair and measured doHttanax^^kM&^^aiULXaSQ^^ thoaeaarfiosi 

ofpn^pai^fmid by which aU the fences oH^YiVt^Yiax^ca!^^ ^^ \sL^^\esX\vQ&^v 



legality would be overONiwH. Itiimne 
such fearfhlantidpatkmaitlUBiAMi cauass 
easufatry to idy its ^y espjjqpMa^ and 
buaily to deviae lis many J&Dilii^ pnA ifli 
many exceptiotts^ to the itamlity of te 
New Testament And yet, tlittfaik It pos- 
sible to demonstrate Of onrM^jlitf no aoeh 
ijpdifyte^ is requisite ; *" "^ * ' 
mitted stnctly and rlgo 
our dally conSueti H wouH 
tical condnsiona whidi are at an fbrmrfaUe. 
For, what is the precise drenmaftMirn 
which kya the obligation of this pnont 
uponjou? There may be otiiinr plaoaa Ik 
tfo Bmie where you oe reqiuhptf Wito 
things fipr tiie benefit Of yOur nrt^ibflgj^ 
wfadher'yoo would widi yourtuMgnboorlD 
do these things for TOur benefit or not Bat 
thia is not the requurement here. Themii 
none other thing laid upon you is lUl 
place, than that 3^ou should do that good 
action in bdialf of another, which voa 
would like that other to do in behalf of 
yourself. If you would not like him to do 
It for you, then there la nothing intheoom- 
paas of this aettenbe nowliefbrd you, that 
at all ddigatea you todo It for nun. If 
you would not lue your naigfabdor to uika 
so romantic a surrender to voor Interast, as 
to offiar you to theaxtentof lytf hlafortaM^ 

then there la no^ung hi that past pC^ <o>- 

goode whidi how engagea ii% IMat m- 
a it imperative upon yon to 4aake the 
aame ofibr to your noi^ibour. Ifyonwoiid 
positively recoil, m dlthe rductahioe tfle 

genuous ddicacjr, from the aelfiahiiwto tf 
lying on a relation the burden of the as- 
penses of all your family, then this istiDt 
the good ofilce that >[ou would have him to 
do unto you : and this, therefor^ is not the 

Sood office which the text prescribes jrou to 
unto him. If you have such oonndenr 
tion for another's ease, and another^ cod- 
venience, that you could not take the un- 
eenerous advantage of so much of his time 
for your accommodation, there may be 
other verses in the Bible which jxHut to t 
greater sacrifice, on your part, for the good 
of others, than you would like theae othen 
to make for yours; but, most assuredly, 
this is not the verse which imposes mat 
sacrifice. If you would not that ofiiefs 
should do Uiese things on your accomi^ 
then these things form no p^ of the "all 
thinfls whatsoever" you would that mea 
shomd do unto you ; and, therefore, tbq[ 
form no part cf the *< all thin^ whataoever 
that you are required, by this vera^ to do 
unto them. The bare circumstance of your 
poeitivdy not viriahing that any audi 8e^ 
vicea should be rendered unto you, exen9|a 
you, aa far as the single authority of w 
pre(^t is concerned, from the obligati o n^ 
rendering these services to others. TUlv 






rely fetter, that every limitation to a 
itnnMtwitBMnt of God'fl, fldiould be deined 



f God himadf, than that it should be 
awn from the assumptions of human fim- 
'y or Arom l3ie fears and the feelings of 
iman confttdei^ce. 

Let a num, in feet, gire himself up to 9 
riet and uteru observance of the precept 
tfaia verse, and it will impress a two-fold 
reetion upon him. It will not onlv guide 
m to certain performances of good in be- 
ilf of others, but it will guide him to tiie 
gnlation of nis own desires of good fVoJn 
msL For his desires of good n^ oCh^s 
e bore set up as the measure of his per- 
nnaneei of good to others. The more 
Ifisfa and untounded his desires are, the 
rger are those performances with the ob- 
(atkm of which he is burdened. What- 
ever he would that others should do tinto 
m, he is bound to do unto them; and, 
erelbre, the more he gives w^y to una e- 
vons and extravagant wishes of scrfice 
nn those who are around him, the hea- 
er and more insupportabl&is the load of 
tty ¥^ich he brings upon nunself-rThe 
immandment Is' quite imperative,' and 
ere is no escajpfaig m>m it ; and if he, by 
e excess of his sdfishness, i^onld render 
impractical, then the whole punishment 
le to tke guilt of casting aside the autho- 
t^ of tUa commandment follows in that 
un of punishment which is annexed to 
IIMinwt There is one way of being re- 
efed fSrom such a burden. There is one 
IT of reducing this verse to a moderate 
to practicable requirement; and that is. 
ist to give up selfishness— Just to stifle all 
igenerous desu'es— just to moderate every 
iiui of service or liberality from others, 
rwn to the standard of what is right ana 
uitable; and then there may be other 
irses in the Bible by which we are called 
be kind even to the evil and the unthank- 
L But, most assuredly, this verse lays 
K>n us none' other thing, than that we 
onld do such services for others as are 
fbx and equitable. 

The more extravagant, then, a man's 
ifliies of accommodation from others areL 
e wider is the distance between him and 
e bidden performances of our text The 
fmration of him from his duty, mcreasee 
the rate of two bodies receding f\rom each 
tier by equal and contrary movements, 
le more selfish his desires of service are 
Mn others, the more feeble, on that very 
count, will be his desires of making any 
rrender of hiqiself to them, and yet the 
eater is the amount of that surrender 
liich is due. The poor man, in fact, is 
onng himself away from the rule ; and 
t rule is just moving as fast away from 
la man. As he sinks^ in the scale of sel- 
iniesi^ beaeath the point of a fair and 
Tdente expectation from others, does the 



nde rise, hi the scale of dntv, wtti itadik^ 
roands upon him; and thus there nreniar^- 
ing to hui\ double for every unfeir and iinl* 
generous Jnposftion that he would make 
on tiie kmibess of thoae who .^are around 
him. 

Now, there is one way, and a very eflbiy • 
tual one, of getting these twoeAds to meet . 
Moderate your own desires of service fttnaa 
otiiers, and you will moderate, in die aame 
de|[ree, all those duties of service to othn 
wmch are measured by these desires. ttis# 
the drilcacy to abstain fram any wis K^ 
eneroadim^nt on the convenience or 'XniH 
perty of another. Have the high-minm^ 
nesstobe indebted ibrjrourown snlport 
to the exertions of your own honomaUa 
industry, rather than the dastardly habit of 
preying on the simplicity of those around 
yon. Have such a keen sense of eqnityi 
and sudi a fine ton6 of independent feelmg. 
that you could not bear to be the cautt^m 
hardship or distress to a single hman 
creature, if you could help it Let fbB 
same spirit be in you, which the Apoetlo 
wanted to cxeihpliry before the eye of his 
diiseiples, when he coveted no man^ nid, 
or silver, or appard ; when he labourenbt 
to be diamable to any of theos ; but 
wro u g ht wi£ his own huidB^ rather fhan 
b^ bmdoisoine. Let this mind l)e in jnOi 
whieh was also hi ttie Apostle of the uH- 
tUes; and, then, the text before us will not 
come near you with a single oppressive or 
impracticame requurement There may be 
other passages^ where you are called to go 
beyond the stnct line of Justice, or common 
humanity, in behalf of your sufifenng bre- 
thren. But this passage does not touch 
you with any such preceptive imposition : 
and you, by moderating your wishes from 
others down to what is fair and eqiuitable, 
do, m fact, reduce the rule which binds you 
to act according to the measure of these 
wishes, down to a rule of precise and unde- 
viating equity. 

The operation is somewhat like that of a 
governor or fly, in mechanism. This is a 
very happy contrivance, by which all that 
is defective or excessive in the motion, Is 
confined within the limits of equability; 
and every tendency, in particular, to any 
mischievous acceleration, is restrafaned. 
The impulse given by this verse to the con- 
duct of man among ms fellows, would seem, 
to a superficial ob^rver, to carry him to all 
the excesses of a most ruinous and quixotic 
benevolence. But let him only look to the 
skilful adaptation of the fly. Just suppose 
the control of moderation and eouity to be 
laid upon his own wishes, and there is not 
a single impulse given to his conduct be- ' 
yond the rate of moderation and e<^\fc^. 
You are not Tfeq\i\TCd)Mst^ No ^o ^ VcCvoi.*^ 
whatsoever in \)eha\S oi o\2DKW^\svi\ xo ^o ^ 
things whatsoever lot 1i5aRm,^^^l«^^^=*'®^ 
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■liould M done imlo younslll ^tla ii tfie 
''Acok b7 which the whole of tiie bidden 
■OTMiwotli gorenMd, uid kept from ran- 
Ing out into any huRful ucoeH. ,And tuch 
!■ Um beutinl operation <tf that pi^ <tf 
monl meCMnlBin that we are now employ- 
ed In eontemplating, that while it iaepa 
down tn the equniUHia of idfi ah iw^ it 
doe^ in bet, reatrain evet^ ezmragaacj, 
and tmpraa on iti obedient anlijecta no 
odwr moMinent, than that of an even and 
laflniblejnetioe. 

TUa ntla of our Sanonr^ then, pre- 
Hribea modention to onr domw of good 
fiom jodteea. as well aa gsDeroiitr to oar 
^ ff t M " in baiiaU' of otbera ; and ■"■fc** the 
Inttte nwaane <tf oUigatfon to the lo- 
eond. ' It may dnia be aeen how ear'~ 
a CluMlaD aooefy, the whole woA _ . 
Bsrolenoe coold be a^aatod, ao aa to render 
itpoadUefiir the girerenot only to meet, 
bg^bo to overpaaa, the widiea and expee- 
Ittmi m the reerivera. The ridi man 
nqr hare a heavier obUntlon ~ 

Um by olhar w ecq il a of the t . 

■wnt) tn^ by ait pno^ he ia not boond 
toAi more nr the poor nun " 

hMMf would widi, in like ^ 

to'be done &»■ Um. And M the poor man, 
OB the other hand, wlah fin' no more than 
irtstaOiriBtlanonghttowWifbrj letUm 
n^aad eodmeto the ezlMitori 



BchaslKtetrfprindideanKNurmen, atide 
of henefloence would ao go fi)rth nptni all 
the ncant placea in aociety, as that there 
ahooU be no room to recdve it The duty 
of the rich, aa connected with this adminia- 
tralion, is of bo direct and poaitive a charac- 
ter, aa to obtrude itself at once on the notice 
of the Chrigtian moraliat. Bui the poor 
also have a duly in it — to which we feel 
onrselvee directs by the train of argumenl 
which we have now been proeeculin^— and 
a duty, too, we thinl^ of far greater impot' 
tance even Ihan the other, to the beat inte- 
rests of rasnkind. 

For, let us Heat contrast the rich roan 
who ia ungenerous in his dopnes, with the 
poorman who is ungeneroue in nis desires ; 
and see from which of the two it Is, that 
the canse of charity receives the deadlier 
indicUon. There ia, it must be admitted, 
an individual to be met with occasionally, 
who represents the former of these two 
characters; with every auction gravitating 
lo itself, and to its sordid grstificationa and 
interests ; bent on his own pleasure, or his 
own avarice— and so engroesed with these, 
as to have no spare feeling at all for the 
brethren of his common nature; with a 
heart obstinately shut against that most 
poirer/falofapplications, the took of genuine 
and impJoiing distma — and whcne very 



exdastoton« m y caD thtprocw-dsfrom 
it; who in a t«nult of perpetual alarm 
abmt new ca aea, and new tales of sufleri^, 
and new plana of ^dlamhropy, has U 
length leaned to leAt and to resent eveiy 
one of them; and, framing the whole of 
yds diatnfbanee impaticntli away, to tnain- 
t^ ft drm deflmnve over the close system 
of his own adflah hiznrieB, and his own 

ba^ it tanat be allowed, fh>m the cause of 
dianly, what he on|^ to have reDd«red it 
in hii own person, nereis a diminuiton 
of the philanthn^ ftmd vp to the exteol 
of what henevobaiM would nave awardsd 
out of hia indMdnal meaiH, and individuil 
opportnnhiea. Hie good cause is a soSnr, 
not t^ any porilin Uow it has sostahied, 
bni dm rim^ nefatkm of one (Hendry sol 



Here la oidy ao mndi km of direct < 
lenanee and supneat than would otherwiK 
have been; Ibr, In dda oarage, we baveDo 
eonoqitioB iriMtaver ^ anca an exan^ilc 
being at all wctioua. Fv a man to wal- 
low m pro^wrlty himadf and be oniniiidM 
at the wretdwuHin l^at le around hin, !• 
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character, that it wDTlhr ofiener provoke 

__ to afflnnt it by the contrast of 

g ene r oa i ty , than to render it the 

mg lestiniony of hie imitation. So 

1 we have loat by the man who ia 

ongeneiauB in hia dolng^ is his own coo- 
tribution to the cause of pnifenlh ropy. And 
that can be bone. Tlie csuae 
of this world's beneficence i^an do abuB- 
dantly without him. There is a gronul 
that is yet unbroken, and there are resooma 
which are still unexplored, that will yieldi 
ibslantial produce to the gand of 
humanity, than he, and thousands as vnl- 
thy as he, could render to jt out of all thrir 
caMibilitiea. 

But there is a for wider mischief inliicled , 
on the cause of chariWj by the poor nrau i 
who la ungenerous in nu desires ; by bim, i 
whom every act of Itindneea i.i sure to nil I 

■ to the reaction of some new demand, or , 
new expectation ; by him, on whom lie 
hand of a giver haa the effepi, not of sp- 
peasing hia wants, but of infiaming his n- 
pBcily; by him who, trading among llii: i 
aympathiea of the credulous, can deilerouB- j 
ly appropriate for himself a portion tenfoW 
greater than what would have blest »iii) 
brightened the aspect of many a deserving 
family. Him we denounce as the wofS 
enemyof the poor. It ia he whose raveDow 

K'pe wrests from them a far more abuD- 
It bene&ction. than la done by the mmi 
lordly and unfeeling proprietor in the law- 
" ' the arch-oppressor of lils braihreo; 
— moiuvi o\ *ft rohttcry which 1* 
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Dated by the alms whidi 1m has monopo- 
\aadf by the food, or the raimenL or the 
ifRiey, which he has direrted to nimself, 
Vom the more modest suflferers around hiin, 
le has done what is infinitely worse than 
mxiing aside the stream of charity. He 
las dosed its floodgates. He has chilled 
md alienated the hearts of the wealthy, l^ 
he gall of bitterness which he has infused 
ato ^is whole ministration. 

A few such harpies would snffice to exile 
I wttoAe neighbourhood from ihe attentions 
if the benefolent, by the distrust and the 
leakrasy wherewith they have poisoned 
thdr bosoms^ and laid an arrest on all the 
lensibilMes that else would have flowed 
froni.them. It is he who, ever on the 
ivBteband on the wing about some enter- 
fdwB of fanpoetnre, nudges it his business to 
nbric and to prey on the compassionate 
priniB^iies of our nature; it is he who, in 
Bflbe^ grinds the iisboesof the poor, and that, 
uMi deadlier severity than even is done by 
the greet baronial t3nrant, the battlements en 
mee castle seem to IhywiQuin aU the pride 
of aristoeraey, on the terrAry that is be- 
hte it There is, at all time& a kindliness 
if feeling ready to stream fortn, with a ten- 
IbU miter liberality than ever, on the 
ImmMe orders of life; anditishe,ai^sudi 
IS be^ irho have congealed it He has 
raised a Jaundiced m^um between the 
ridi and the poor, in virtue of which, the 
former eye the latter with suspicion ; land 
there is not a man who wears the garb, and 
(irefers the apidications of poverty, that has 
lot suifered irom the worthless impostor 
irho hai gone before him. They are, in 
(act, the deceit, and the indolence, and the 
low sordidness of a few who have made 
xitcasts of the many, and locked against 
them the feelings of the wealthy in a kind 
y( iron hnprisonment The rich man who 
is ungenerous in his doings, keeps bade one 
labourer from the field of charity. But a 
poor man who is ungenerous in his desires, 
can expel a thousand labourers in disgust 
iway from it He sheds a cruel and ex- 
tended blight over the fair region of phi- 
lanthropy ; and many have abandoned it, 
irho^ but for him, would fondly have lin- 
gered thereupon ; very many^ who, but for 
the way in which their simplicity has been 
tried and trampled upon, would still have 
tasted the luxury of doing good unto the 
poor, and made it their delight, as well as 
their duty, to expend and expatiate among 
(heir habitations. 

We say not this to exculpate the rich ; 
for i$ is their part not to be weary in well- 
doing, but to prosecute the work and the 
labour of love under every discouragement 
Netther do we say this to the disparage- 
ment of the poor; for the picture we have 
ffifen is of the few out of the many; and 
itf ekmer tbe acqvaintuice with humble 



life becomes^ win it bis the moi9 seen of 
what a high pitdi-of generosity even thtt 
very poorest are capaUe. Tliey, in truth, 
thougn perhaps th^ are not aware of it, 
can ocmtribute more to the cause of charity, 
by the moderatk)n of theur ded^ than we 
nch can by the generosity of their doinga. 
They, without, it m^y be, one penny tobei^ 
stow, mig^t obtain a plai» in tne reooid odT 
heaven, as the most liberal benefeetdnl of 
their species. There is nothing in the hum- 
ble condition of life they occupy, vriiidi 
predudes them fhun all that is great ,or 
ffracef ul in huoMUi diarity. There Isamr 
m whidi they may emud, and even odE> 
peer, the wealthiest of tne land, in thi^vtfy 
virtue of which w^th alone bias beereon- 
cdved to have the exdndve inheritance. 
There ki a pervading character In humanity 
which the varieties of rank do not oblite- 
rate; and as, in vhrtne of the common eor- 
mption, the poor man may be as eflSd^aHy 
the rapecioiis deqpoiler of his bretlulB, wm 
the man of opulenoe above him— so^ thare 
is a common^exodlence attainable by both; 
and through whidi, the poor man may, to 
the full, be as spfendid in flenerQaity as te 
rich, and yield a fer morennportant ecptri- 
bntion to the peace md eomSM of sodely. 
To make this plaiur-^ in hi vhrtne df a 
generons doinffonthe part of aridi msiD, 
when a sum of moncry SB oflbred ibr thMe- 
lief of want; and it is in virtue of a gene- 
rous desire on tlie part of a poor man, whoi 
this money is refused; whcai, with the fad- 
ing, tliat his necessities do not Just warrant 
him to be yet a burden upon others^ he de- 
clines to touch the oflered liberality; when, 
with a delicate recoil from the unlooked-te 
proposal, he still resolves to put it for the 

g resent away, and to fin^ if possible, for 
inu^ a little longer; when, standing on 
the very margin of dependence, he would 
yet like to struggle witn the difliculties of 
nis situation, and to maintain this severe 
but honourable conflict, till hard necessity 
should force him to surrender. Let the mo- 
ney which he has thus nobly shifted from 
himself take some new direction to another ; 
and who, we ask, is the giver of it ? Tbe 
first and most obvious reply is, that it is he 
who owned it : but, it is still more ^OB^m- 
tically true, that it is he who has dedmed 
it It came originally out of the rich man*^ 
abundance: but it was the noble-hearted 
generosity of the poor man that handed it 
onwards to its final destination. He did 
not emanate the gift ; but it is just as much 
that he has not absorbed it, but left it to 
find its full conveyance to some ndghbour 
poorer than bimsdfl to some family stiU 
more friendless and destitute than his own. 
It was given the first time out of an over- 
flowing fulneas. IV Va «««gl ^Cca ^Mttoftftj^^flCBR 
out qI atinled an4 ai^A«ciYv^%\i""Baa:^« \^ 
the worWa eye, \\ \b ^Ste v^q^mMK 




■towed the diarity. Bq^ 1b heano'i tiyn, 
tbe poor luui who wamd it Kwwy from 



UnMalf to.uother Ip the mm UlnitncK 
phllantbropR of ttH'tpn Tin one (are 
fc|it fif ii^ afflnwwM The other (are it 01 



ofthesffeilpfhiibcow. Heneeupeaily, 
ud mt up ma, Uut he might have it lo be- 
■tow on a poorer than Unuelf; and wilboot 
(nee ■tretchfaw fi>rth a giver^ hand lo tlie 
McaHlttn of hfa brethren, aUU k it poad- 
\H§r, rti^ hv ^'"*j f ffi^ 0uch aa hink maT. tbo 
mm bmoaa of ihia world's benevolence be 

It need Ecarcely he rem&Aed, that, with- 
mit suppasiug the otTtir of SBf sum inade to 
a poor man wbo is ganeroua in hla deaira, 
he, by eimply keeping hinudf back from 
the diathbudons of enarlt}', fulfils all the 
high functions wli icli «Q hare now aacrSwd 
to him. He leaves tlie chantahle fbud un- 
touched for all that djitKM whldi la more 
clamorous than his otm : and W^ tfaetefin^ 
look, noi (0 the original gifoa M the mo- 
ney, but to those who liOi^ aa it Wtn, tba 
margin of pauperism, and yet finnlT iwiae 
lo enter it— we look imon tbcm aa the pra- 
emincnt benefactors otaodaQr, who namnr. 
asit were, by a wall ^^ftBoi^thagioana 
of hnman dependence' an4 ani in fiet^ the 

I guides and the guaTdlani Of all tfut opi- 

k tence coil bestow. 

B Thus it is,that whenChriaaaniOrlMconMB 
universal, the doinga orihe onepei^, and the 
desires of the other, will meet and oveipafla. 
The pour will wish Tor no more tban the 
rich wilt be delighted to beMow; and the 
rule of our text, which every real Christian 
at. present finds so practicable, wHl, whai 
carried over the face ofsociety, bbd all the 
members of it into one consenting brother- 
hood. The duty of doing good to others 
will [hen coalesce with that counterpart 
duty which regulates our desires of good 
from them ; and the work of benevolence 
will, ai length, be prosecuted without that 
alloy Of rapacitv on the one hand, and dis- 
trust on the other, which serves so much 
to bster and disiurb the whole of this minis- 
Mtion. To complete this adjustment, it is 
vavery way aa necessary to lay all the tn- 
mnbent moralities ou those who ask, as on 
thoM who confer; and never till the whole 
teH^hich comprehends the wishes of man 
as well as his actions, wield its entire au- 
thorl^ over the species^ wiil the disgusts 
and the prejudices, whicn form such a bar- 
rier between the ranks of human life, be ef- 
fectually done away. It is not by the abo- 
lition of rank, but by assigning to each rank 
its duties, ttut peace, and friendship^ and 
order, will at length be firmly established 
in OUT world. Il is by the fores of princi- 
plej and not by the force of some great po- 
Ijljcal overthrow, that a consummation so 
de^tful is [0 be attained. We ^ve no 
coapiptioa whaiera, that, even ia nuUcniual' 



days, the diversities of wealth and stalion 
vill at length be equalized. On looking for- 
ward lo the time when kings shall te |ju 
nursing fathers, and queens the uut^ng 
inotherB of our churcti, we tiiink that we 
can behold the perspective of as varied a 
dittribotimi of place and propo^ ■■ befin 
In tlu ^IgFimago of 11& tihere win still ba 
the moving proceanon of thaftwchaibled | 
fa] nlendonr on Ihe higliw^p, and tba mnr 
pacmc bjr their aide slou dw inm gf iiie 
■amejonmey. Hue •wSl peritSM bt ■ 
wmemiat more devatsd footpath fir Ag 
erowd^-thwewfllbaanahrafg wl eT tM 
fort and HuffldeBOTttBoin* them jaadfti 
wa p eelaMity of ewJet worth and goofasw 
wfD ritgponthaoonnlMaice of this general 
popnlatian. Bat, bating these, we \txk bt 
DO sieat cbanoi in the external a»ect of 
aode^. It will octly bs a mornl and a e^ 



witbhOBimH 
l^reraianotl 



they 
they loot 
.fodlng « the humble na>- 
hooeil mlutations of regarl 
to them back agnin ; 



and, dtoold any waaiy passenger be reuty 
to wk imi>i«Mi)d on Ml career, wilt he, d 
OOB matt, be bcnne oiwwda by his fellowi 
on die pathwn\ and,!! asoiher, will » 
Aower of heomaam .he mode to denori 
from the cnMad eqn^Mgo that onitabi 
him. It ia Utopianiam to Ihbd^ that In fln 

ri of onr world which are yet to coma 
outward dittinctioitB of lift will not d 
be upholden. Bnt it is not Ulopi«iin% it 
ia Ropfaecy to aver, that the breath <M > 
new spirit will go abroad over the great b- 
mily of mankind— so, that while, to the end 
of Ume, there shall be the high snd theknr 



Of kindred feelings, and of i 

derslanding, create a feUowatiip between 

"- "n on their way, till they reacn that hea- 
where human love shall be perlMed, 

and all human greatness is unknown. 
In various places in the New TeMameol, 
I we see the checks of spirit and ddica^ 

laid upon all extravagant desirea. Onrtez^ 



»of good from them, equally enjoinitbB 
keeping down of these desirea lo tlie 
sure of your pei' *' ™ 

dispensers had onlv to d 

Sients, the whole work of benevolence 
i be with ease and harmony carried 
All that was unavoidable — all that 
ne from the hand of Providence — sQ 
that was laid upon our sufTering brethren 
by the unlooked-for visitations of accident 
or disease— all that pain and misfortune, 
which necessarily attaches to the constilu 
tion of the speoes— all this the text most 
'QTViSoeatw \ vnd ail this a Christian 
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Deans for the purpoae of aUeriaiing 
Iff away. 

should not have dwelt so long upon 
flson, were it not for the essential 
Ian principle that is involved in it 
loraiity of the cospel is npt more 
>U8 on the side of the duty of ffiving 
world's goods when it is needec^ than 
ainst the desire of receiving when it 
nwided. It is more Messed to give 
I receive, and therefore leas blessed to 
I than to give. For the enforcement 
principle, among the poorer brethren, 
q1 give up a vast portion of his apos- 
time and labour; and that he mi^ht 
iisample to the flock of working with 
n hands, rather than be burdensome, 
set himself down to the occupatipn 
al-maker. That lesson is surely wor- 
engrossing one sermon of an unm- 
teacher, for the sake of which an 
d Apostle of the Gentiles engrossed 
di time as would have admitted the 
ation and the delivery of many ser- 
But there is no more striking indi- 
of the whole spirit aitf character of 
ipel in this matter, than the example 
who is the author of it — and of whom 
d these affecting words, that he came 
le world not to be ministered unto, 
minister. It is a righteous thing 
I who has of this world's goods, to 
>r to the necessities of others; but 
itill higher attainment of righteous- 
; him who has nothing but the daily 
KB of his daily work to depend upon, 
oanage and to strive that he shall not 
o be ministered unto. Christianity 
oks no part of human conduct ; and 
*viding for tfiis in particular, does it, 
;, overtake, and that with a precept 
lost importance, the habit ana condi- 
a very extended class in human so- 
And never does the gospel so exhibit 
station to our species — and never does 
stand in such characters of strength 
credness before us — as when impreg- 
nrith the evangelical spirit and urgra 
ngelical motives, it takes its most di- 
nction from the life and doings of the 

he who feels as he ought, will bear 
heerfulness all that the Saviour pre- 
I, when he thinks how much it is for 
at the Saviour has borne. We speak 
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not of his poyisrts all the time that he lived 
upon earth. We speak not of those years 
when, a houseless wanderer iiMn unthank- 
All world, he had not where to lay his head. 
We speak not of the meek and uncomplain- 
ing suflerance with which he mft the many 
ills that o pp r e ss e d the tenor of his miortal 
existence. But we speak of ^at awful 
burden which crushed and overwhdmed 
Itii temunation. We speak of that season 
of the hoiir and the power of darlui^ai^ whan 
it pleased the Lora to bruise i^jm^joid to 
make his soul an offering for cdn. To esti- 
mate aright the ^idurance of him wbo 
himself bore our infirmities, would we ttdc 
of any individual to recollect somueep 
and awful period of Abandonment flTms 
own history — when iSbix countenance whksh 
at one tune beanted aod brightened npgii 
him* from above, was mantl«l in thidKest 
darkness — ^when the iron of remorse enter- 
ed into his soul— and, laid on a bed of tor- 
ture, he was made to behdd theevilof rin» 
and to taste of its bittemesk Lei, him look 
back, if he can. on this conflict of man)r 
agitations, and men figure tiie whole of this 
mental wretchedness to be borne off by 
the ministers of vengeance into hell, and 
stretched out unto etemi^. And if, on the 
great dav of expiation, a full atonement was 
rendered, and all that should have fidien 
ujpon us was placed upon the head of the 
saoifice— let him hence compute the weight 
and the awfulness of those sorrows which 
were carried by him on whom the chastise- 
ment of our peace was laid, and who poured 
out his soul unto the death for us. If ever 
a sinner, under such a visitation, shall again 
emerge into peace and joy in believing-* 
if he ever shall again find his wav to mat 
fountain which is opened hi the house of 
Judah— if he shall recover once more that 
sunshine of the soul, whidi, on the days 
that are past, disclosed to bun the beautfes 
of holiness here, and the glories of heaven 
hereafter— if ever he shallhear with effect, 
in this world^ that Toice from the mennr- 
seat, which still prodauns a wdcome to tae 
chief of sinners, and bedcons him afiresh to* 
reconciliation-^ 1 how gladly then shoolo 
he bear thronghout the remainder of his 
days, the whole authority of the Lord irko 
bougnt him; and bind forever to his awm 
person that yoke of the Saviour whiflh ia 
easy, and that burden which is lights 
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Thuib id one obfious reqieet in which 
the ftuidanl of mondi^ fonoiigst men, dif- 
ftn from that pure find nniTenal standard 
whidi Ctod hath set up for the obedience 
of hissiAjects. Men ^vnll not donand very 
nrgeiitly of each oUier, that, which does 
net ferr nearly, cv very immediately, af • 
ftrtilhair own personal and perticalar in- 
terest, To the violations of Justice or 
Initli, or humanity, they wiU-be ehnnoant- 
ly sensitive^ becanse these o|BBr a most vi* 
able and quickly fth cncroachmerit on 
^..Ihis intenst. And thus it is, that the social 
.^^rbipBiL even witfaont any direct sanction 
Irfeom dod ai all, will ever draw n certahi 
voHion of respect and reverence around 
mem; and that a loud testimony of abhor- 
reaoe mar often be heard from the mouths 
ctf nngomy men, against all such vices as 
may m dasnod under the general designa- 
- tkmofvicesof dishones^. 

Now, the same thinff does not hold true 
of another class of vices, which may be 
termed the vices of dissipation. These do 
not toudi, in so visible or direct a manner, 
lon the security of what man possesses, and 
of what man has the greatest value for. 
But man is a selfish beings and therefore it 
is, that the ingredient of selfishness g^ves a 
keenness to his estimation of the evil and 
of the enormity of the former vices, which 
is scarcely felt at all in any estimation he 
may form of the latter vices. It is very 
true, at the same time, that if one were to 
compute the whole amount of the mischief 
tiiey bring upon society, it would be found 
that the profligacies of mere dissipation go 
very fur to br^k up the peace, and enjoy- 
ment, and even the relative virtues of the 
world: and that, if these profligacies were 
leformed, it would work a mighty aug- 
mentation on the temporal good both of 
faidivtduals and fiuniUes. But the con- 
neodon between sobriety of character, and 
^he happiness of the community, is not so 

rirent, because it is more remote than 
connexion which obtains between in- 
tegrity of character, and the happiness of 
Ihe community ; and man being not orHj 
m selfish, but a shortsighted bemg[, it fol- 
kms, that while the voice of execration may 
be dtatinctly heard a^[ainst every instance of 
fraud or of injustice, instances of Ueentious- 
ness may occur on every side of us, and be 
reported on the one hand with the utmost 



Here, theoyis apoint in whidi tbefencnl 
moralitv of the worn ip at utter and \snr 
concilame variance with the law of God. 
Here is a cascL in whkh the vmoe |ha$ cooMdi 
forth fkom tne tribunal of puUic Oj^ska 
pronounces one thms, and the vmce that 
Cometh forth from the sanonary of Cbd 
proncKunces another. When then is aa 
agreement between these two voices^ As 
prindnleonwhIdi.obediflQceisrendipi ' 
th^ir Joint and concunhig anthoiM', 
be altogether e^vocal; and, with 
gious tiid Irrdigions njeny.yon vay 
serve an equal exhlbltitm 01 all the 
ties,andaIlthedvilitiesofUft. But. 
there is a discrqmncy betweoi these two 
voices— or ^ttei the on^ attadies a crtni- 
nality to cenKi habita of conduct, and h 
not at all seconded by the testuoMmy cf 
the other— -then do we escape the eonfti- 
sion of mingled motives, and minglftd aa- 
thorities. Tiie character of the two jpartiei 
emerses out of the ambiguity whidi in- 
volvcSit The taw of CM p(Mnt& it BuH 
be allowed, as forcible an anathema againsl 
the man of dishonesty, as against the mai 
of dissipation. But the chief burden of tibc 
world's anathema is laid on the head of 
the former ; and therefore it is, that, on the 
latter ground, we meet with more discri- 
minative teste of principle, and ^^er more 
satisfjring materials for the question of— 
who 18 on. the side of the Lord of hosts, aad 
who is against him ? 

The passage we have now submitted to 
yon, looks hard on the votaries of din- 
pation. It is like eternal truth, lifting 19 
ito own prodamation, and causing it to be 
heard amid the errors and the ddnsiooi 
of a thoughtless world. It is like the Deitf 
himself^ looking forth, as he did, firomi 
cloud, on the Egyptmhs of old, and tnHH 
bling the souls of mose who are lovere of 
pleasure, more than lovers of God. It ii 
like the voice of heaven, crving down tbe 
voice of human society, and sending finlii 
a note of alarm amongst ita giddy genan- 
tions. It is like the unrolling of ^ portioB 
of that book of higher jurisprudence^ oat 
of which we shall te judged on the day of 
our coming account, and setting bdbre oar 
eyes an enactment, whidi, if we disregard i^ 
will turn that day into the dav of our eoB^ 
ing condemnation. The woros of man tie 
advert^ to in this solemn prodamatiOD of 
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fOfds of vanity. He sets aside the au- 
hority of human opinion altogether ; 
n an irrevocable record, has he stam 
indi an assertion of the authority that 
ongeth to himself only, as serves to the 
!nd of time for an enduring memorial of 
lis will ; and as commits the truth of the 
ijswgiver to the execution of a sentence 
)i wrath affainst all whose souls are 
lardened by ue deceitfulness of sin. There 
1^ in fact, a peculiar deceitfulness in Uie 
natter before us; and, in this verse, are 
fe warned against it-— ''Let no man de- 
ehre yon witn vain words; for. because 
if these things, the wrath of Goa oometh 
Ml the children of disobedience." 

In the preceding verse, there is such an 
nom er iti on as serves to explain what the 
hkigs are which are alluded to in the text : 
id it IS such an enumeration, you should 
emuk, as goes to fasten the whole terror, 
ind the whole threat, of the coming ven- 
leanoe— not on the man who combines in 
lis own person all the characters of ini- 
[oity which are specified, but on the man 
Hid realizes any one of these characters, 
t is not, yon wul observe, the conjunction 
vndj but the conjimction cr^ whidi is )or 
erposed between them, it is not as if we 
aid, that the man who is dishonest, and 
leentioa& and covetous, and unfedingy 
ihall not inherit the kinffdom of God — but 
he man who is either dishonest, or licen- 
ions, or covetous, or unfeeling. On the 
inflle and exclusive possession of any one 
4 Uiese attributes, will God deal with you 
IS with an enemy. The plea, that we are 
I little thoughtless, but we have a good 
leart, is conclusively cut asunder by this 
lortion of the law and of the testimony, 
knd in a corresponding passage, in the 
linth verse of the sixth chapter of Paul's 
irst epistle to tiie Corinthians, the same 
Mcnliarity is observed in the enumeration 
if those who shall be excluded from God's 
avour, and have the burden of God's 
mrath laid on them through eternity. It is 
kH the man who combines all the deformi- 
ies of character which are there specified, 
mt Ihe man who realizes any one of the 
leparate deformities. Some of them are 
he vices of dishonesty, others of them are 
he vices of dissipation ; and, as if aware 
if a deceitfulness from this cause, he, after 
dling us that the unrighteous shall not in- 
lerit the kingdom of God, bids us not be 
leeeived— for that neither the licentious, 
lor tiie abominable^ nor thieves, nor covet- 
m, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor ex- 
ortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
Sod. 

He who keepeth the whole law, but of- 
indeth in (me point, sa3rs the Apostle James, 
iigiiilty of an. The truth is, that his dis- 
aMieooe on this (me point majr be more de- 
iirif0 of tbetuuei^bu loyalty to Gfod, than 
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his keepuig all the rest It may be the only 
point on wnich the character of his loy al^ 
is really brought to the trial All his con- 
formities to the law of God might have been 
rendered^ because th^ thwarted not his 
own inchnation ; and, therefi(Nr4 would have 
been rendered though there had been no 
law at all. The single infraction may have 
taken place in the only case where ihere 
was a real competition between the will of 
the creature, and the will of the Creator; 
and the event proves to which of the two 
the right of superiority is awarded. Alle- 
giance to God m truth is but one nrindplsu 
and may be described by one short ana 
summary expression : and one act of d»- 
obodience may involve in it such a total snr^ 
render of the principle, as goes to dethrone 
God altogether from the supremacy which 
belongs to him. So that me account be- 
tween a creature and the Creator is not like 
an account made up of many items, where 
the exponginff of one item would only make 
one small and fractional deduction from the 
whole sum of obedience. If you reserve 
but a single item from this account, and an- 
other ttukeB a principle of completing and 
rendering up the whole of it, then your cha- 
racter varies from his not by a slight shade 
of difiference, but stands contrasted with it 
in dunect and diametric opposition. We 
perceive, that, while with him the will of 
God has the mastery over all his uiclinsr 
tions, with you there is, at least, one incli- 
nation which has the mastery over God; 
ttiat while in his bosom there exists a single 
and subordinating principle of allegiance to 
the law, in yours there exists another prin- 
ciple, which, on the commg round of a fit 
opportunity, developes itself in an act of 
transffression ; that, while with him God 
may be said to walk and to dwell in him, 
with you there is an evil visitant, who has 
taken up his abode in your heart, imd lodges 
there either in a state of dormancy or of 
action, according to circumstances; that, 
while with him the purpose is honestly 
proceeded on, of doing nothm|( which God 
dinpproves, with you there is a purpcMif 
not only dififerent but opposite, of doing 
something whidi ne disapproves. On thfi 
sinffle difference is suspended not a qnestkn 
of degree, but a question of kind. There 
are presented to us not two hues of the 
same colour, but two colours, just as broadly 
contrasted with each other as light and 
darkness. And such is the state of the al- 
ternative between a partial and an unre- 
served obedience, that while God impera- 
tively dahns the one as his doe. he looks 
on the other as an expression of defiance 
against him, and against his sovereignty. 

It is the very same in civil government 
A man renders YtouMM vei fsioiucMiX Vj csca 
act of dis^bediionce. lSk« ^sm xtfA. tiR«^>o 
acenmnlatft «|MmY»nflii^iito C^^^> ^ ifi^^«* 
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higher atrocities in crime, ere he forfeits his 
life to the injured laws en his eonntry. By 
the perpetration of any of them is the whote 
Tengeance of the state brought to l)ear upon 
his person, and sentence of death is pro- 
nounced on a single murder, or forgery, or 
act of violent depredation. 

And let us ask you just to reflect on the 
tone and spirit of that man towards his God, 
who would palliate, for example. Uie vices 
of dissipation to which he is aadicted, by 
aileffing his utter exemption from the vices 
of mshonesty, to which he is not addicted. 
Just think of the real disposition and cha- 
racter of his soul, who can say, ^I will 
please God, but only when, in so domg, I 
also please myself; or I will do homage to 
his law, but just in those instances by which 
I honour the rights, and i^ilfil the expecta- 
tions, of society ; or I will be decided by 
his opinion of the right and the wrong, but 

a when the opinion of my neighbourhood 
I its powerful and elective confirma- 
tioD. But in o^er cases, when the matter 
is reduced to a bare question between man 
and God, when he is the single party I have 
to do with, when his will a^ his wrath are 
tiie only elements which eater into the de- 
liberation, when judgment, and eternity, 
and the voice of him who nieaketh tnm 
heaven are the only considerations at issue — 
then do I feel myself at greater liberty, and 
I shall take my own way, and walk m the 
counsel of mine own heart, and after the 
sight of my own eyes." O ! be assured, 
that when all this is laid bare on the day of 
reckoning, and the discemer of the heart 
pronounces upon it, and such a sentence is 
to be given, as wiU make it manifest to the 
consciences of all assembled, that true and 
righteous are the judgments of God — there 
is many a creditable man who has passed 
through the world with the plaudits and 
the testimonies of all his fellows, and with- 
out one other flaw upon his reputation but 
the very slender one of certain harmless 
foibles, and certain good-humoured pecu- 
liarities, who when brought to the bar of 
account, will stand convicted there of having 
made a divinity of his own will, and spent 
his days in practical and habitual atheism. 
And this argument is not at all afiected 
by the actual state of sinfulness and infirmity 
into which we have fallen. It is true^ even 
of saints on earth, that they commit sin. 
But to be overtaken in a fault is one thing ; 
to commit that fault with the deliberate con- 
sent of the mind is another. Tliere is in the 
bosom of every true Christian a strenuous 
principle of resistance to sin, and it belongs 
to the very essence of the principle that it 
is resistance to ail sin. It admits of no vo- 
luntary indulgence to one sin more than 
to another. Such an indulgence would not 



ration, but would destroy it altogether. 
The man who has entered on a course of 
Christian discipleship, carries on an lUr 
sparing and umversal war with all iniqaity. 
He has chosen Christ for his alone master 
and he struggles against the ascendency of 
every other. It is Mi sustained and habitnal 
exertion in fdlowing after him to forsake 
all; so that if his performances were as 
complete as his endeavour, you would not 
m^dy see a conformity to some of tlie 
precepts, but a conformity to the whok law 
of God. At all events, the endeavour is an 
honest one, and so far succesirful, that ain 
has not the dominion ; and sure we are, 
that, in such a state of things, the vices of 
dissipation can have no existence.. These 
vices can be more effectually shunned, and 
more effectually surmounted, for cgampie, 
than the infirmities of an unhappy temper. 
So that, if dissipation still attaches to (lie 
character, and appears in the conduct of any 
individual, we know not a more decisive 
evidence of the state of that individual, as 
being one of the numy who crowd the broad 
way that leadetih to destruction. We look 
no ftirther to make out our estimate of his 
present condition as being that of a rebel, 
and of his fhture prospect aa being tiiatof 
spending an etermty in hell. There is no 
halting between two opinions in this matter, 
llie man who enters a career of dissipation 
throws down the gauntlet of defiance to his 
God. The man wno persists in this career 
keeps on the ground of hostility against 
him. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the ongin, 
the progress, and the eflects of a life of dis- 
sipation. 

First, then, it may be said of a very great 
number of young men, on their entrance 
into the business of the world, that they have 
not been enough fortified against its se- 
ducing influences by their previous educa- 
tion at home. Generally speaking, they 
come out from the habitation of their pa- 
rents unarmed and unprepared for the coo- 
test which awaits them. If the spirit of 
this world's morality reign in their own fa- 
mily^ then it cannot be, that their introdu^ 
tion mto a more public scene of life will be 
very strictly guanled against those vices on 
which the world placidly smiles, or at lea^ 
regards with silent toleration. They may 
have been told, in early boyhood, of the in- 
famy of a lie. They may have had the vir- 
tues of punctuality, and of economy, and 
of regular attention to business, pressed upon 
their observation. They may have heard a 
uniform testimony on the side of good be- 
haviour, up to the standard of such currenl 
moralities as obtain in their neighbourhood; 
and this, we are ready to admit, may in- 
clude in it a testimony against all such ex- 
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But let U8 ask, whether there are not pa- 
-ents, who, after they have carried the work 
>f discipline thus far, forbear to carry it any 
aither ; who, while they would moum over 
t as a family trial should any son of theirs 
'all a victim to excessive dissipation, yet are 
villing to tolerate the lesser degrees of it ; 
rho, instead of deciding the question on 
he alternative of his heaven or his hell, are 
atisfied with such a measure of sobriety as 
rill save him from ruin and disgrace in this 
ife ; who, if they can can only secure this, 
lave no great objection to the moderate 
(hare he may take in this world's conform- 
ties; who feeL that in this matter there is 
I necessity and a power of example against 
which it is vain to struggle, and which must 
>e acquiesced in ; who deceive themselves 
irith the fancied impossibility of stopping 
lie evil in question — and say, that business 
nust be gone through; and that, in the 
;>rosecution of it, exposures must be made ; 
ind that, for the success of it, a certain de- 
cree of accommodation to others must be 
observed ; and seeing that it is so mighty 
VEk object for one to widen the extent of his 
x>nnexions, he must neither be very retired 
aor very peculiar— nor must his hours of 
Dompanionship be too jealously watched or 
inquired into — ^oor must we take him too 
itfictly to task about engagements, and ac- 
quaintances, and expenditure — nor must we 
forget, that while sobriety has its time and 
its season in one period of life, indulgence 
has its season in another ; and we may fetch 
from the recollected follies of our own 
youth, a lesson of connivance for the pre- 
sent occasion ; and altogether there is no 
help for it ; and it appears to us, that abso- 
lutely and totally to secure him from ever 
entering upon scenes of dissipation, you 
must absolutely and totally withdraw nim 
from the world, and surrender all his pros- 
pects of advancement, and give up the ob- 
ject of such a provision Jfor our families as 
we feel to be a first and most important 
concern with us. 

^ Seek ye (irst the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness," says the Bible, ** and all other 
things shall be added unto you." This is the 
promise which the faith of a Christian pa- 
rent will rest upon ; and in the face of every 
hazard to the worldly interests of his off- 
spring, will he bring them up in the strict nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; and he will 
loudly protest against iniquity, in all its de- 
Sprees and in all its modifications ; and while 
the power of discipline remains with him, 
w\]\ it ever be exerted on the side of pure, 
Taultless, undeviating obedience; and he 
will tolerate no exception whatever ; and he 
will brave all that looks formidable in singu- 
larity, and all that looks menacing in sepa- 
ration from the custom and countenance of 
the world ; and feeling that bin main con- 
rem Iff to secure for himself and for his fa- 



I roily aplaee in the d^ which hath founda- 
I tions, will he spurn afi the maxims and all 
the plausibilities of a contagious neighbour- 
hood away from him. He knows the price 
of his Christianit}r, and it is that he must 
break off conformity with the world — nor 
for any paltry advantage which it has to 
offer, will he comproniiie*ihe eternity of his 
children. And let us tell the parents of an- 
other spirit and principle, that they are as • 
good as incuning the guilt of a human aa- 
crifice ; that they are offering up their chil- 
dren at the shrine of an idol ; that they are 
parties in provoking the wrath of God 
against them here ; and on the day when 
that wrath is to be revealed, shall tney bear 
not only the meanings of their deq;)air but 
the outcries of their bitterest ezecratkm. 
On that day, the glance of reproach from 
their own neglected ofispring will throw a 
deeper shade of wretchedness over the dark 
and boimdless ftiturity that lies before them. 
And ii; at the time when prophets rung flie 
tidings of Ck>d's displeasure against the peo- 
ple of Israel it was denounced as the foukflC 
of all their abominations that they earned 
their children to pass through the fire unto 
Moloch— know, ye parents, who in placing 
your children on some road to gainiol em- 
ployment, have placed Uiem without a 8i|^ 
m Uie midst of depravity, so near and lo 
surroimding, that, without a miracle, they 
must perish, you have done an act of idcria- 
try to the god of this world ; you have com- 
manded your household after you to wor- 
ship him as the great divinity of their lives ; 
ana you have caused your children to make 
their approaches unto his presence — and^ 
in so doing, to pass through the fire of 
such temptations as have destroyed them. 

We do not wish to offer you an over- 
charged picture on this melancholy subject 
What we now say is not applicable to all. 
Even in the most corrupt and crowded of 
our cities, parents are to be found, who no- 
bly dare the surrender of every vain and 
flattering illusion, rather than surrender the 
Christianity of their children. And what 
is still more affecting, over the face of the 
country do we meet with such parents, who 
look on this world as a passage to another, 
and on all the members of their househola 
as fellow-travelleri to eternity along with 
them ; and who, in the true spirit of be- 
lievers, feel the salvation of their children 
to be, indeed, the burden of their best and 
dearest interest ; and who, by prayer, and 
precept, and example, have strenuously la- 
boured with their souls, from the earliest 
light of their understanding; and have 
taught them to tremble at the way of evil 
doers, and to have no fellowship with those 
who keep not tbe commandments of God — 
nor is there a da-y mot^ worrowlxs^ \xi ^ 
annals of ihla p\o\» iatoKcY^^«sv^\v«w^ 
course of i\meYvaB\KOW^\X ^^xcv owrestf^ 
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to the departure of their eldeet boy^— and he 
must bid adiea to hie native borne, with all 
the peace, and all the aimplleiQr which 
abound in it— and as he ejres in fancy the 
distant town whither he la going, .does he 
shrink aa from the thouyiht of an unknown 
wUdemeaa— and it is his firm purpose to 
keep aloof from the dangers and the profli- 
gacies which delbm it^Hind, should smners 
offer to entice him, not to consent and 
never, never to forget the kmoDs oi a &- 
tber's vigilance^ the tenderness of a mother's 
prayers. 

Let us now, in the next place, pass firom 
that state of things which obtains among the 
young at their outset into the world, and 
tske a look of that state of things which 
obtains after they have got fairly introduced 
into it— when the children of tne ungodly, 
and the children of the religious, meet on 
one common arena— when business asso- 
etetes them together in one chamber, and 
tfie oomipotenoe of custom lays it upon 
them all to meet together at periodic mter- 
firii^ and join in the same portiei^ and the 
earns ept^tainments— when the yeaiiy im- 
portatkm of youths firom the country ftlls 
m with that assimilating mass of corrup- 
tkm whidi has got so firm and so rooted 
■D establishment in the town— when the 
fipail and unsheltered delicacies 6f the timid 
boy have to stand a. rude and a boisterous 
contest with the hardier depravity of those 
who have gone before him — when ridicule, 
^nd example, and the vain words of a de- 
lusive sophistry, which palliates in his hear- 
ing the enormity of vice, are all brought to 
bear upon his scruples, and to stifle the re- 
morse he might feel when he casts his prin- 
ciple and his purity away from him — ^when, 
placed as he is in a land of strangers, he 
finds, that the tenure of acquaintanceship, 
with nearly all around him. is, that he ren- 
der himself up in a conformity to their 
doings — when a voice, like the voice of 
protect'iDff friendship, bids him to the feast; 
and a welcome, like the welcome of honest 
kindness, hails his accession to the society; 
und a spirit, like the spirit of exhilarating 
joy^ animates the whole scene of hospitality 
D^ore him ; and hours of rapture rdl suc- 
eessivdy away on the wings of merriment. 
Jocularity^ and song ; and after the homage 
of many libations has been rendered to 
honour, and fellowship, and patriotism, im- 
purity is U length proclaimed in full and 
open cry, as one presiding divinity, at the 
board of their social entertainment. 

And now it remains to compute the gene- 
ral result f*f a process, which we assert of 
the vast majority of our young, on their 
way to manhood, that they have to under- 
go. TliK result is, that the vast majority 
"-* initiated into ail the practices, and 
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the npirit of this woild's morality, are ngl 
sensibly arrested in this career, eitberbf 
the opposition of their own fheiida, or bj 
the voice of their own conscience. Tbom 
who have imbibed an opposite qpirit. sad 
have brought it into competitioD with aa 
evil woridi and haveat length yieided,li8is 
done so, we may well suppose^ with mng 
a sigh, and many a stnuji;le, and many a 
look of remembranoe on &fle fbrmwycsii 
when they were taught to lin the pncfor 
of infimcy, and were trained m a manaon 
of piety to a reverence for God, and lor al 
his ways; and, even still, inn a parents partr 
ing advice haunt his memory, and alsltar 
from the good old man revive the aensibilitisi 
whichat one time auarded and adorned liiK 
and, at times, will the ^transient gtoam of 
remorse Uchten up its agony within hmi 
and when he contrasts the profiuieiieos im 
depravity of his present oompaniooi^ wMb 
the sacredneas of all he ever heard or snr 
in his fother's dwelling, it will akaoat fW 
as if ooAscience were again to resome her 
power, and the renting spirit of Qod to 
call him haok again from the paths of wick- 
edness; snd <m his restless bed will te 
images of guilt conspire to disturb him,aDi 
the terrors Of punish ment offer to scare hia 
away; and many will be the dreary aod 
dissatisfied intervals when he shall be ibreed 
to acknowledge that in bartering bis sodI 
for the pleasures of sin, he has brntered the 
peace and enjoyment of the world along 
with it But, alas ! the entanglements a 
companionship have ^ot hold of him ; and 
the inveteracy of habit tyrannizes over all 
his purpoees; and the stated opportunity 
again comes round ; and the loud laugh of 
his partners in guilt chases, for another sea- 
son, all his despondency away from him , 
and the infhtuation gathers upon him every 
month; and a hardening process goes bo 
within his heart ; and the deceitfulness of 
sin grows apace ; and he at length becomei 
one of the stuj^diest and most unrelenting 
of her votaries ; and he, in his turn, stren^- 
ens the conspiracy that is formed against 
the morals of a new generation ; and all the 
ingenuous delicacies of other days are ob- 
literated ; and he contracts a temperament 
of knowing, hackneyed, unfeeling depra- 
vity; and thus the mischief is transmit- 
ted fh>m one year to another, and keeps iro 
the guilty history of every place of crowd- 
ed population. 

And let us here speak one word to those 
seniors in depravity — those men who give 
to the corruption of acquaintances, who are 
younger than theinselves, their counte- 
nance, their agency ; and who can initiate 
them without a sigh in the mysteries of 
guilt, and care not though a parent's hope 
should wither and expire under the coota- 
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)etk to them the pardon of the goepd. It 
ooly if they themselyes are washed, and 
iRCtiiied, and jostified, that we can warrant 
mr personal deliverance from the wrath 
■t 18 to come. But under all the conceal- 
ent which rests on the futurities of Qodhi 
Imini^tration, we know that there are de- 
ees of suffering in hell— and that while 
me are beaten with few stripes, others 
5 beaten widi many. And suray, if they 
lo turn many to righteousness shall shine 
the stars for ever and ever, we may be 
a aasored that they who patronize the 
tme of iniquity— they who can beckon 
lers to that way which leadeth on to the 
ainben of death — they who can aid and 
toess, without a sigh, the extinction of 
atbfid modesty — surdy, it may well be 
d of such, that on them a darker frown 
1 Ian from the judgment-seat, and through 
mity will they have to bear the pains of 
Kercer indignation. 

ElaTing thus looked to the commence- 
nt of a course of dissipation, and to its 
igress, let us now, in the third place, 
ik to its usual termination. .We speak 
t at present of the coming death, and of 
i coming judgment, bnt of Utte change 
ilch takes place on many a votary of licen- 
naness, when he becomes what the wcxrld 
is a reformed man ; and puts on the de- 
letes of a sober and domestic establish* 
tnt ; and bids adieu to the pursuits and 
i profligacies of youth, not because he 
s repented of them, but because he has 
Qivra them. You all perceive how this 
ly be done without one movement of the 
art, or of the understanding, towards Ck>d 
that it is done by many, though duty to 
Ti be not in all their thoughts — ^that the 
ange, in this case, is not from the idol 
pleasure unto God, but only from one 
>1 to another — and that, after the whole 
this boasted transformation, we may still 
hold the same body of sin and of death, 
d only a new complexion thrown over it. 
lere may be the putting on of sobriety, 
it there is no putting on of godliness. It 
a common and easy transition to pass 
)m one kind of disobedience to another, 
i it is not so easy to give up that re- 
Uiousness of the heart which lies at the 
ot of all disobedience. It may be easy, 
JBT the wonted course of dissipation is 
ded, to hold out another aspect altogether 
the eye of acquaintances ; but it is not 
easy to recover that shock, and that 
erthrow, which the religious principle 
itains, when a man first enters the world, 
d surrenders himself to the power of its 
tioementB. Such were some dT you, says 
5 Aposde, but ye are washed, and sanc- 
led, and justified. Our reformed man 
owB not tiie meaning of such a process ; 
d, most aanuedJr, has Dot at ail realized 
n the bktorjr of bm own permm. Wei 



win not sajrwbat new object he is running 
after. It may be wealth, or ambition, or 
philosophy; hot it is nothing connected with 
the interest of his souL It bears no refer- 
ence whatever to the concerns of that great 
relationship which obtams between the 
creaturo and the Creator. The man has 
withdrawn, and perfaapf fiir ever, from the 
scenes of djssipation, aiftd has betaken him- 
self to another way— but sttU it is his own 
way. It is not the will or the way of God 
that he is 3ret caring for. Such a man may 
bid adieu to proflincr in his own penoo. 
But he lifts up flie liffht of his oountenanee 
on the profligacy of others. He ^ves it 
the whole we^ht and authority of his con- 
nivance. He wields^ we will say it,8nch an 
instrumentality of seduction over the yovmgi 
asytiiouffhnotsoalamung. is fer moredan- 
flcnrous wan the undisg^Kd attempts of 
Uiose who are the immediate agents of cor- 
nq>tion. The formal and ddibmte oonqpi- 
racy of those who dub together, at staled 
terms of companionsh^), may be all seem, 
and watched, and guarded against But 
how diall we pursue this ccmspiracy into 
its other ramifications? How shall we be 
able to neutralize that insuiuating poison 
which distils from Uie lips of srave uid xe- 
^>ectable citizens'? How wkul we be able 
to dissipate that gloss which is thrown by 
the smile of elders and superiors' over the 
sins of forbidden indulgence? How can 
we disarm the bewitching sophistry which 
lies in all these evident tokens of compla- 
cency, on the part of advanced and reput- 
able men ? How is it possible to trace the 
progress of this sore evil, throughout all 
the business and intercourse of society? 
How can we stem the influence of evil 
communications, when the friend, and the 
patron, and the man who has cheered and 
signalized us by his polite invitations^ tnins 
his own family-table into a ftursery of li- 
centiousness ? How can we but despair df 
ever witnessing on earth a puro and a holy 
generation, when even parents will utter 
tiieb polluting levities in the hearing of their 
own children ; and vice, and humour, and 
gaiety, are all indiscriminately blended into 
one conversation ; and a loua laugh, from 
the initiated and the uninitiated m profli- 
gacy, is ever ready to flatter and to regale 
ue man who can tnus prostitute his powers 
of entertainment? O ! for an arm of strength 
to demolish this flrm and far spread com- 
pact of iniquity; and for the power of 
some such piercing and prophetic voice, 
as might convince our reformed men of 
the M^ul influence they cast behind them 
on the morals of the succeeding genera 
tion. 

We, at the same time, have our eye per- 
fectly open to thaX sraBX cssXectoi \m\EvsH^ 
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same grossness of conyersatkm. There is 
not the same impatience for the withdraw- 
meat of him, who, asked to grace the outset 
of an assembled party, is compelled^ at a 
certain step in the process of conviviality, 
by the obligations of professional decency, 
to retire from it There is not so fluent 
an exaction of this as one of the established 
proprieties of social or of fiaishionable life. 
Ajia if such an exaction was ever laid by 
the omnipotence of custom on a minister of 
Christiamty, it is such an exaction as ought 
never, never, to be complied with. It is not 
for him to lend the sanction of his presence to 
a meeting with which he could not sit to its 
final termination. It is not for him to stand 
associated, for a single hour, with an assem- 
blage of men who begin with hypocrisy, 
and end with downright blackguardism. It 
is not for him to waUsh the progress of the 
coming ribaldry, and to hit the well selected 
moment when talk, and turbulence, and bois- 
teious merriment, are on the eve of bursting 
forth upon tiie company, and carrying them 
forward to the full acme and uproar of theur 
enjoyment It is quite in vain to say, that he 
has only sanctified one part of such an en- 
tertainment He has as good as ffiven his 
connivance to the whole of it and left be- 
hind him a discharge in full or all its abom- 
inations; and, therefore, be they who they 
fnay, whether they rank among the proudest 
aristocracy of our land, or are charioted in 
splendour along, as the wealthiest of the 
citizens, it is his part to keep as purely and 
indignantly aloof^from such society as this, 
as he would from the vilest and most de- 
basing associations of profligacy. 

And now the important question comes to 
be put ; what is the likeliest way of setting 
up a barrier against this desolating torrent 
of corruption, into which there enter so 
many elements of power and strength, that 
to tlie general eye, it looks altogether irre- 
sistible? It is easier to give a negative, than 
an affirmative answer to this question. 
And, therefore, it shall be our first remark, 
that the mischief never will be effectually 
combatted by any expedient separate from 
the growth and the transmission of personal 
Christianity throughout the land. If no 
addition be made to the stock of religious 
principle in a country, then the profligacy 
of a country will make its obstinate stand 
against all the mechanism of the most skil- 
ful, and plausible, and well looking contriv- 
ances. It must not be disguised from you, 
that it does not lie within the compass either 
of prisons or penitentiaries to work any 
sensible abatement on the wickedness of 
our existing generation. The operation must 
be of a preventive, rather than of a corrective 
tendency. It must be brought to bear upon 
boyhood; and be kept up through that whole 



condition in society; and • liifh tone of 
moral purity must be inf^ued into the bom 
of many individuals ; and theb agency wfl 
efiect through the channels of fimfly ai 
social connexion, what never can be efieetoi 
by any framework of artificial legnlatioai^ 
so long as the spirit and character of loeistf 
remain what they are. In other woid^iw 
progrenof refbrmation will never be an- 
bly carried forward bejrond the progreaiof 
personal Christianity in the woild; and, 
therefore, the question resolves itadf iiAi 
the likeliest method of adding to thamoh 
her of Christian parents who may foitiiy 
Uie principles of their children at their fini 
outset in life— of adding to the masSbad 
Christian young men, who might noUf 
dare to be sinffiuar, and to perform the aa- 
gelic office of guardians and adviseri to 
Siose who are younger than themsdvah- 
of addmg to the. number of Cfaristtans k 
middle and advanced life, who might, as fir 
as m them lies, alter the general feeling sad 
countenance or society ; and blunt the km 
of that tacit but most seductive testimoi^ 
whid^ has done so much to throw a palbi- 
tive veil over the guilt of a life of dissipatiflB. 
Such a question cannot be entered upoo, 
at present, un all its bearinas, and m all its 
generaliQr. And we must, therefore, simply 
satii^ ourselves with the object, that as we 
have attempted already to approach the in- 
diflference of parents, and to reproach the 
unfeeling depravity of those young men 
who scatter theur pestilential levities around 
the whole circle of their companionship, we 
may now shortly attempt to lay upon the 
men of middle and advanced life, in genenl 
society, their share of responsibility for the 
morals of the rising generation. For the 
promotion of this great cause, it is not at all 
necessary to school them into any nice or 
exquisite contrivances. Could we only give 
them a desire towards it, and a sense of 
obligation, they would soon find their own 
way to the right exercise of their own in- 
fluence in forwarding the interests of purity 
and virtue among the young. Could we 
only affect their consciences on this point, 
there would be almost no necessity what- 
ever to guide or enlighten their understand- 
ing. Could we only get them to be Chris- 
tians, and to carry their Christianity into 
their business, they would then feel them- 
selves invested with a guardianship; and 
that time, and pains, and attention, ought 
to be given to the fulfilment of its concerns. 
It is quite in vain to ask, as if there wis 
any mystery, or any helplessness about it, 
« What can they do ?" For, is it not the 
fact, most palpably obvious, that much can 
be done even by the mere power of ex- 
ample? Or might not the master of any 
trading establishment send the pervading 
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Wong to It? Or can he. in no degree what- 
tter, 80 select those wno are admitted, as 
lo WBrd off much contamination from the 
tanmcfaes of his employ ? Or might not he 
m deal out his encouragement to the de- 
•arring, as to confirm them in all theur pur- 
I pons of sobriety? Or might not he inter- 
*|08e the shield of his countenance and his 
: iBrtimony between a struggling youth and 
. the ridicule of his acquaintances? Or, by 
flie friehdly conversation of half an hour, 
Bight not he strengthen within him every 
L frinciiile of virtuous resistance? By thc»e, 
! vd by a thousand other expedients^ which 
' vin readily suggest themselves to hmi who 
Ins ihe ffood \n&, might not a heaUng water 
be sent rorth through the most corrupted of 
iD oor establishments; and it be made safe 
far the imguarded young to officiate in its 
chambers ; and it be made possible to enter 
^on the business of the world without en- 
taring on such a scene of temptation, as to 
noder almost inevitable the vice of the 
lorid, and its impiety, and its final and 
eterlasting condemnation? Would Chris- 
tians only be open and intrepid, and carry 
their religion into their merchandize ; and 



fbmish us with a single hundred of such 
houses in this city, where the care and cha 
racter of the master formed a guarantee for 
the sobriety of all his dependents, it would 
be like the clearing out of a piece of culti- 
vated ground in the midst of a frightful wil- 
derness; and parents wpuld know whiter 
they could r^air with confidence for the 
sctUement of tneir oflfspring ; and we should 
behold, what is mightily to be desir^ a line 
of broad and visible demarcation between 
the church and the world ; and an interest 
so precious as the immortality of children, 
would no longer be left to the play of such 
fortuitous elements, as operated at random 
throughout the confused mass of a mingled 
and indiscriminate society. And thus, the 
pieties of a Other's house might b€»r to be 
transplanted even into the scenes of ordi- 
nary business ; and instead of withering, as 
they do at present, under a contagion which 
spreads in every direction, and fills up the 
whole fBice of the community, they might 
flourish in that moral region which was oc- 
cupied by a peculiar people, and which they 
had reclaimed from a world that lieth in 
wickedness. 



DISCOURSE VII. 



On the vUiating Influence of the higher upon the lower Orders of Society. 

^Tben nid he onto the disciples, It is impossible but that offences will come ; but wo unto him throngb 
whom thej come ! It were better for hira that a millstone were han{||ed aboat his neck, and he cast into 
the aea^tlHiB that he should offend one of these little ones.'*— LuXk mi. 1, 2. 



To offend another, according to the com- 
mon acceptation of the words, is to dis- 
please him. — Now, this is not its accepta- 
tion in the verse before us, nor in several 
other verses of the New Testament. It 
were coming nearer to the scriptural 
meaning of the term, had we, instead of 
offence and offending, adopted the terms, 
scandal and scandalizing. But the full sig- 
nification of the phrase to offend another, 
is to cause him to fall from the faith and 
obedience of the gospel. It may be such a 
&llinff away as that a man recovers him- 
self— ^ke the disciples, who were all of- 
fended in Christ, and forsook him; and, 
after a season of separation^ were at length 
re-established in their discipleship. — Or it 
may be such a falling away as tnat there 
is no recovery — like those in the gospel of 
John, who, offended by the sayings of our 
Saviour, went back, and walked no more 
with him. If you put such a stumbling 
block m the way of a neighbour, who is 
walking on a course bf christian disciple- 
ship^ as to make him fall, you offend him. 
It js in this sense that our Saviour uses I 



the word, when he speaks of yoiu: own 
right hand, or your ovm right eye, offend- 
ing you. They may do so. by jfivmg you an 
occasion to falL—And wnat is here trans- 
lated offend, is, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, translated to make to offend ; 
where Paul says. " If meat make my bro- 
ther to offend, I will eat no more flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend." 

The little ones to whom our Saviour al- 
ludes, in this passaee, he elsewhere more 
fully particularises, b)r telling us, that they 
are those who believe in him. There is no 
call here for entering into any controversjr 
about the doctrine of perseverance. It is 
not necessary, either lor the purpose of 
explaining, or of giving force to the practi- 
cal lesson of the text now submitted to 
you. We happen to be as much satisfied 
with the doctrine, that he who hath a real 
faith in the gospel of Christ will never fall 
away, as we are satisfied with the truth of 
any identical proposition. If a professing 
disciple do, iiv (wi^ttSV wjvj^ SXvn& Sa ^ 
phenomenon 'wYucYv m\^N. ^5fc Vwr»^ ^» 
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an essential defect of principle at the first; 
which proTCs, in iact, thai he made the 
misUdLe of one principle for another ; and 
that, while he thought he had the fiuth, it 
was not that very faith of the New Tes- 
tament which is unto salvation. There 
might have been the semUance of a work 
of grace without its really. Such a work, 
if genuindy begun, will be carried on- 
waras even unto perfection. But this is a 
point on which it is not at all necessary, at 
present, to do^atiae. We are led. by the 
text, to expatiate on the guilt of tnat one 
man who has wrecked the interest of an- 
other man's eternity. Now, it may be very 
tme, that if the second has actually en- 
tered within the strait gate, it is not m the 
power of the first, with all hit artifices, 
and all his temptations, to draw him out 
•gain. But instead of having entered the 
l^te^ he may only be cm the road that leads 
to it; and it is enough, amid the uncertain- 
ties which, in tjiis me. hang over the ques- 
tion of— who are really bdievers, and who 
ave not? that it is not known in which of 
these two conditions the little one is ; and 
that, therefore, to seduce him from obe- 
dience to the will of Christ, may, in hpi, 
be to arrest his progress towaitls Christ, 
and to draw him back imto the perdition 
of his souL The whole guilt of the text 
may be realized by him who keeps back 
another from the churoh, where he might 
have heard, and heard wim acceptance, that 
word of life which he has not yet accepted; 
or by him, whose influence or whose ex- 
ample detains, in the entanglement of any 
one sin, the acquaintance who is meditating 
an outset on the path of decided Christiam- 
ty — seeing:, that every such outset will land 
in disappointment those who, in the act of 
following after Christ, do not forsake all ; 
or by him who tampers with the con- 
science of an apparency zealous and con- 
firmed disciple, so as to seduce him mto 
some habitual sin^ either of neglect or of 
performance — seemg, that the individual 
who but for this seduction might have 
cleaved fully unto the Lord, and turned 
out a prosperous and decided Christian, 
has been led to put a good conscience 
away from him — and so, by making ship- 
wreck of his faith, has proveid to the world, 
that it was not the faith which could ob- 
tain the victory. It is true, that it is not 
possible to seduce the elect. But even this 
suggestion, perverse and unjust as it wovdd 
be m its application, is not generally pre- 
sent to the mind of him who is guilty of 
the attempt to seduce, or of the act wnich 
carries a seducing influence along with it. 
The guilt with which he is chargeable, is 
that of an indifference to the spintual and 
everlasting fate of others. He is wilfully 
Ae occasion of causing those who are the 



might have beeo the UtHe ones of Cfariil^ts 
fall; and it is against him that our SscvioVy 
m the text, lifts not a cool, but an bBB^ai- 
noned testimony. It is of him that ha 
utters one of the most severe and sokaa 
denunciations of the goqieL 

If this text were thoroughly pomsd^ 
into its HMtttKbid applications, it wwd he* 
found to lay a weight of fearful rrntinMi 
bility upon ns alL We are hoe edial 
upon not to work out our own aalvalioB, 
but to omipute the reflex influence of tH 
oar works, and of all oar wayi^ on As 
principles of others. And when one thials 
of the mischief which this influence might 
spread around it, even from Oiristianiof 
chiefest reputation: when one tiihiksof 
the readiness of man to take aheUer m ths 
example of an acknowledged ai^perior; 
when one thinks that some inconsistenej 
of ours might seduce anotlier unto soch a 
imitation as overbears the reproae h ei of 
his own conscience, and asL liy vitiati^ 
the singleness of his eye, makes the wbole 
of his Body, instead of behig fnll of li^ 
to be full of darkness; when mie takes the 
lesson akm^ with him into the Yariooi o» 
ditions of life he may be called by Prori- 
denoe to occupy, and thinlLS, that ^ eitlier 
as a parent surrounded by Iub family, or ai 
a master by the members of his estaUirii- 
ment, or as a citizen by the many obserten 
of his neighbourhood around lum, he daJl 
either sp«Jc such words, or do such ac- 
tions, or administer his affiurs in such t 
way as is unworthy of his high and im- 
mortal destination, that then a taint of cor- 
ruption is sure to descend from such an 
euibition, upon the immortals who are on 
every side of him; when one thinks of 
himself as the source and the centre of t 
contagion which might bring a blight upon 
the graces and the prospects of other sonb 
besides his own — surely this is enough to 
supply him with a reason why, in woffc- 
ing out his own personal salvation, be 
should do it with fear, and with watchful- 
ness, and with much trembling. 

6ut we are now upon the ground of t 
higher and more delicate conscientiousness, 
than is generally to be met with. Whereas 
our object, at present, is to expose certain 
of the grosser offences which abound in so- 
ciety, and which spread a most dangmw 
and ensnaring influence among the indi- 
viduals who compose it To this we havs 
been insensibly lea, by the topics of that dis- 
course which we addressed to yon on a fo^ 
mer occasion ; and when it fell in our way 
to animadvert on the magnitude of that 
man's guilt, who, either by his example, or 
his connivance, or his durect and KHmsl 
tuition, can speed the entrance of the ysl 
unpractised young on a career of diaua* 
UoTv. And whether he be a parent, mo^ 



li'Ule ones, or, for any thing he knowa,\trcfl^cYv^*\tL\SDCA^t;f^%mv:uxsia^ 
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raffgle, and without a sigh, leave his 
\ ompring to take their random and 
iCted way through this world's oofXh 
m ; or whether ne be one of thoae 
in depravity, who can cheer on his 
luthful companion to a surrender of 
te scruples, and all those delicacies^ 
lave hitherto adorned him ; or who- 
be a more aged citiMD, who, having 
wonted course of intemperance, can 
approving eye on the oormptioii 
tout all its stages, and give a toifold 
all its allurements, by setting up the 
;y of grave and reformed mannood 
iside; ineachofthesecharaotmrsdo 
an offence that is pregnant with 
It mischief to the prmciples of l^e 
eneration : and whue we are told by 
;, that, for such oflbnoes^ th^e exists 
«p and m3nBrteriou8 necessity— inso- 
tiat it is impossible but that offences 
me — yet let us not fbrget to urge on 
le sharer in this work of moral con- 
ion^ that never does the meek and 
laviour speak in terms more threat- 
r more reproachful, than when he 
if the enormity of such misconduct 
tnnot, in truth, be a grosser outrage 
ted on the order of God's adnunistra- 
m that which he is in the hslnt of 
g. There cannot, surely, be a director 
ebellion, than that wmch multiolies 
erents of its own cause, and wnich 
he hosts of the rebellious. Tl^re 
be made to rest a feller condemna- 
the head of iniquity, than that which 
I by the blood of its own victims, tmd 
pro8el3rtes. Nor should we wonto* 
lat is said of such an agent for ini- 
hich is said of the betrayer of our 
t were better for him that he had not 
m. It were better for him, now that 
m, could he be committed back again 
annihilation. Rather than that he 
iflfend one of these little ones, it were 
nr him that a millstone were hanged 
[S neck, and he were cast into the sea. 
is one case of such offences as are 
i to in the text Another and still 
pecific is beginning, we understand, 
empliffed in our own city, though it 
attained to the height or to the fre- 
at which it occurs in a neighbouring 
>lis. Wealiudetothedoinffofweek- 
iness upon the Sabbath. We allude 
violence which is rudely offered to 
ngs and the associations of sacied- 
r those exactions that an ungodly 
lays at times on his youthfm de- 
s — when those hours which they 
) spend in church, they are caUed 
spend in the counting-house — when 
% which ought to be a day of piety, 
d into a day of posting and of pen- 
>~when the rules of tae decalogue 
taide, md utterly supeneded bv the 
2M 



rules of the great trading establishment I and 
every thmg is made to give wav to the hui^ 
rying emergency of or&s, and clearance^ 
and uie demands of instant oorreqxmdence. 
Such ii the ma^putude of this stumUing- 
block, thai many is the young man who has 
here Men to rise no more— that, at this 
point of departure^ he has so widened his 
distanoe from Go^ as never, in ihet, to re- 
turn to him— that, in this distxesiing cootesk 
b^ween prindide and necessity, the final 
blow has been given to his religioos prindr 
pies— that the master whom he serves^ and 
under whom he earns his provisioafinr tbne^ 
has hero wrested the whole mterests of his 
eternity away from him— that, from this 
moment, there gathers npon his soul the 
compleaaon of a hardier and more deter- 
mined impiety— and conscienoe once stifled 
now speaks to him with a feebler voio»— 
and the world obtains a Ihrmer lodgement in 
his heart^-and, renouncing all his original 
tenderness about Sabbath, and Sabbath em- 
ployments, he can npw. with the thorough 
unconcern of a fixed and familiarised prose- 
lyte, keep equal pace bjr his fellows throurii- 
out every scene of promnation— and he whp 
wont to tremble and recoil from the free- 
doms of irreligion with the sensibility of a 
little one^ may soon become the most dar- 
ingly rebellious of them all— and that Sab- 
bath which he has now learned, at one time, 
to give to business, he at anomer^ gives to 
unhallowed enjoyments— and it is turned 
into a day of visits and excursions^ given up 
to pleasure, and .enlivened by all the mirtn 
and extravagance of holiday — and^ wl^en 
sacrament is proclaimed from the city pol- 

Eits, he, the apt, the well trained disciple of 
is corrupt and corrupting superior, is the 
readiest to plan the amusements of the com- 
ing opportunity, and among the very fore- 
mostin die ranks of emigration— -and tnou|^ 
he may look back, at times, to the Sabbath 
of his Peer's pious housk yet the retro- 
spect is always becoming aunmer, and at 
length it ceases to disturb him — and thus the 
alienation widens every year, till, wholly 
^ven over to impiety, he fives without God 
m the world. 

And were we asked to state the dimen- 
sions of Uiat iniquity which stalks r^gard- 
lessly^ and at large, over the ruin of yonth- 
fal principles— were we asked to find a jilaoe 
in the catalogue of guilt for a crime, the 
atrocity of which is only equalledi we un^ 
derstand, by its frequency— were we e^led 
to oharacterise the inan who, so br mm 
attempting one counteracting influenoe 
against the profligacy of his dependent^ 
issues, from tne chair of authority on whiim 
he sits, a oommandraent, hi the direet Aice 
of a commandment from God — ths man 
who has chartered Im^ieiY ^ vi^^^^ ^ 
agreement, and \iaa NQl^»\ \i2asii^^> ^'vJ*^^ 
properiv m ChaX tMnft^W^adti wSfij'^^^*^^^ 
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the Lord of the Sabbtth— wore we Mked to 
lock to die man who eoold thOB aweaebmr 
the last remnants of lemoraB hi a stragfding 
and unpractised bosom, and fftttter hi afi the 
ensigns of a prosperity that n reuedon the 
Tiolaled consciences of tiiose who are bor 
neath him— 01 were the question put, to 
whom shall we lilLen such a bian'? or what 
is the Hkeness to which we can compare 
him? we would say, that the guOt ctf him 
iHio trafficked on the h^way, or tralBdced 
OQ that outraged coast, oom whose weephig 
ihmilies children were inseparably torn, was 
Ux outmeasured by the guilt wfaidi couM 
thus ihistrate a fiitlusr's fondest prayers, and 
trample under fovt the hopes and die pre- 
parations of etemtty. 

There is another way whereby in the em- 
ploy of a careless and unprincipled master, 
It Is impossible but that rabnces must come. 
You know just as well as we do, tiiat there 
are chicaneries in business; and, so long as 
we forbear statUig the precise extent of 
them, there is not an indifidual among joa 
who has a title to construe the assertion mto 
an allhmting charge of criminafity against 
himsei£ Butyonsure^knowasw^Haswe^ 
that the niereaiitileproifoeBioiL conducted, as 
it often ii^ with the purest integrity, and 
layhig no resistless necessity whatever for 
the surrender of principle on any of fts 
memben; and digniflea by some of the 
notdest eidiibitions of untainted honour, and 
devoted friendship, and magnificent sene- 
rosity, that have ever been recorded of our 
nature ;— you know as well as we, that it 
was utterly extravagant, and in the ffice of 
all observation, to affinn, that each, and 
every one of its numerous competitors, stood 
dearly and totally exempted from the sins 
6[ an undue selfishness. And, accordingly, 
there are certain commodious fabehcKMs 
(Occasionally practised in this department of 
human afflirs. There are, for example, cer- 
lain dexterous and gainful evasions, whereby 
the payers of tribute are enabled, at times. 
ie make their escape from the eagle eye or 
Ihe exactors of tribute. There are even cer- 
tain contests of higenuity between individual 
tradecs, where in the higgling of a very keen 
and anxious negociation, each of them is 
lempted in talking of otkn and prices, and 
the reports of fluctuations in home and 
foreign markets, to say the things which are 
Hot. You must assuredly know, that these, 
•ad such as these, then, have introduced a 
eeitaln quantity of what may be called shuf- 
ffing; into the communications of the trad- 
ing world— insomuch, that the simplicity of 
yea. yea, and nay, nay, is in some degree 
exploded; there is a kind of understood tole- 
ration established for certain modes of ex- 
pression, which coidd not, we are much 
juraid, stand the rigid scrutiny of the great 
day; and there is an abatem^iit of confid^ncft 



such a proporticMwte AMflUMot of tiiitti, SI 

goes to extnfd most iMiMiy Ihe eoodemoa* 

Son thai li doe to aB lim wk^ sbal haie 

thdr part hoi the hJur that DOnMi with to 

and brimstone. And who can r iiwyi^ii to 

cflbct of an this on the yonng and yet v- 

practised observer? Who does not JM^tol 

It nmst go to ndnee to kma of Ma ftM- 

pies; and to hivolve him hi munr n dsMtste 

struggle between tomondhylieiMilasitii-' 

from his catechism, and the monlliytosM 

m the counthig-house; and to ofainanl%^ 

his mtaid, to oisthiictions between rMl Sri 

wrong; and, at length, to reeoncile Eken- 

eeience to a sin, which, like every eto^ 

deserves the wreth and to cnne of Gsd; 

and to make him tamper with a dheeteosih 

mandment, in sodi a way, as that fiJsehooiii 

and frauds might be nothmg more khii 

estimation, ton to peecadifloea of ania* 

nocent compUtfice witib to'currant pno- 

ticesandnxmlitiesoftowoiid? Heretoa 

is a point, at which to way of toae mka 

conform to this worid, divergee fran to 

way of those peculiar people who aie le^ 

deemed from all hiiquity^ and aie thoroMh- 

fyfhrniriied unto all good worhik Hereia 

grievoua occasion to folL Hereiaaeooh 

petitioB between to aervto of God and to 

serviee of Mammon. Hereia the exUbito 

of another oflfenoe, and to bringing forwnd 

of another iemptalion, to toae who are cn> 

tering on to munness of the worid, little 

adverted to, we fean hf those who hve in 

utter carelessness of their own souls, sad 

never spend a thought or a sigh about to 

immortality of others— but most distmctly 

singled out by to text as a crime of ton- 

most magnitude in to eye oi Him whe 

judgeth righteously. 

And before we quit the subject of sudi 
offences as take place in ordinary trade, let 
us just advert to one example of it— not so 
much for to frequency or its occuneno^ 
as for to way that it stands connected is 
principle with a very general, and, we be- 
lieve, a very mischievous offence, that takei 
place m domestic sodety. It is ndtber, 
you will observe, to avarice nor the sel- 
fidiness of our nature, whidi forms to only 
obstruction in the way of one man desliag 
plainly with another. There is another 
obstruction, founded on a far more pleasuu 
and amiable prindple— even on thai delh 
cacy of feeling, in vurtue of which, one nm 
cannot bear to wound or to mortify anotoa 
ft would require, for instance, a very ns^ 
and, certamly, not a very enviable degfee 
of hardihood^ to tell another, witout paii^ 
that you did not think him worthy of beinf 
trusted. And yet, in to doings of BM^ 
diandise, this is the very trial of dtUkttif j 
which sometimes dibra itself. The ma | 
with whom you stand committed to ti 
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inee Mi him, and 14* own craditwith yon, 
little fiurtto; and be comes bmk upon 
oo widi a Imh oider; and ymi aecratly 
ave no deaife to fink any moxe of your 
ropeity wHh hla qpeeolation; and the dif- 
Buky M| how to jiet the implication in 
neaoon diapoaed of; and you u^ that by 
ir the pleaaantest way, to all the partieB 
aneemed, wonld be, to make him beUeve 
Htt yoQ leftiae the applicadon, not because 
m wiUnoC comply, but because you can- 
m — ^for that you have no more of the ar- 
ele he wants from you upon hand. And 
i woold only be putting ^ur own soul to 
•xaord, did jtm posonally, and by jcfor- 
tAtj mkB this communication: but you 
ekiei, perhaps, as the organ of it. some 
gent or underling of your estahlisnmcnt, 
mo knows it to w false; and to avoid the 
oraness of a posonal encounter with the 
mn whom you are to disappoint, jrou de- 
tdve tiie whole business of tiiis Ijong apol- 
igy unon others ; and thus do you contmue 
ahiu this oppressive burden away ftom 
ron— or, in other words, to save yoiur own 
Idkacy, you count not^ and you care not, 
iboQt anciher^ damnation. 

Now, what we call upon you to mark, is 
he pemd identity of principle between 
hii case of making a brother to offiend, and 
mother case which obtains, we have heard, 
o a very great extent, among the most gen- 
eel and opulent of our city families. In 
his case, you put a lie into the mouth of a 
tependent, and. that, for the purpose of 
MTOtecttng your substance from such an 
q>plication as might expose it to hazard 
NT diminution. In the second case, you 
)at a lie into the mouth of a dependent, 
ind that, for the purpose of protecting 
four time from such an encroachment 
IS you would not feel to be convenient 
»r agreeabla And, in both cases, you 
ire fed to hold out this oflfence by a 
certain ddicacy of temperament, in vir- 
tue of which, you can neither give a man 
plainly to understand, that you are not wil- 
linff to trust him, nor can you give him to 
understand that you count his company to 
be an interruption. But, in both the one 
ud the other example, look to the little 
iccount that \b made of a brother^ or of a 
■Iter's eternity ; behold the guilty task that 
Irthos unmercifully laid upon one who is 
riMHTtly to appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ; tnink of the entanglement which 
is thns made to beset thepath of a creature 
who is unperishable. Tnat, at the dirine 
of Bfammon, such a bloody sacrifice should 
be rendered by some of his unrelenting vo- 
lariea, is not to be wondered at; but that 
the shrine of elegance and fashion should 
be boohed in blood-^tbatsoft and sentimen- 
tal ladyship should put forth her hand to 
Mch an enormity— tnat she who can sigh 
w gently, and ahed her graceful tear over 



the suflbrings of others^ diould thus be ac- 
cessary to me second and more awfrd defuOi 
of her own domestici— that one who looks 
the mildest and the loveliest of human be- 
in«, should exact obedieoce to a mandate 
which carries wrath, and tribulation, and 
angnidi, m its trainr-O! how it mould 
confirm every Christian in his defiance to 
the authority of foshioiL and k«d hini to 
qmm at all its foUy, ana at all Hs woith- 



And it is quite in vain to say, that the 
vant whom you thus employ as the deputy 
ofjrourialsoKxidfCan possmly execute tlie 
commission without the conscience being 
at all tainted or defiled by it; thatasfanpto 
cottage maid can so sopmstksate the matter. 
as^ inth'out any ykHtaaee to her original 
pnnciito^ to utter the language of what 
she assuredly knows to be a downright lie; 
that she, humble and untutored s^ can 
sustain no injury when thus made to tam- 
per with the plam Ehfflish of these realms | 
that she can at all safisfy herseli^ how, by 
the prescribed utteruice of <* not at home," 
she IS not pronouncing such words as are 
substantially untrue, bSt merely using them 
in another and perfectly uhderstood mean- 
iikg---and whkd^ aocordhig to their modern 
trandation, denote, that the perscm of whom 
she is thus making, instead of being away 
firom home, » secretly lurking in one of the 
most secure and intimate of its recepta- 
des. You may try to daricen and trans- 
form this piece of casuistry as you will ; 
and work up your own minds into the peace- 
able conviction that it is all right, and as it 
diould be. But be very certain, that where 
the moral sense of your domestic is not al- 
ready overthrown, there is, at least one bo- 
som within which you have raised a war 
of doubts and difilculties ;~and where, if the 
victory be <m your side, it will be on the 
sideof 1dm whois the great enemy of righ- 
teousness. There is, at least, one person 
fdong die line of this conveyance of deceit, 
who condemneth herself in that which she 
aUoweth; who, in the language of Paul, ea* 
teeming the practice to he undean. to her 
wiU it be undean ; who wiU perform ner task 
with the otknce of her own consdenee, 
and to whom, therefore, it will indeed be 
evil: who cannot render obedience in this 
matter to her earthly superior, but by an 
act, m whidi she does not stand dear and 
unoonsdous of guilt before God ; and with 
whom, thereforcL the sad consequence of 
what we can call nothing dse than a bar- 
barous comlHuation against (he principleB 
and the prospects of the lower orders, is— 
that as she has not cleaved fully unto the 
Lord, and has not kept by the service of 
the one master, and has not forsaken all &t 
His iMdding, die cannot be the disciple oC 
Christ. . ^ w 

The apVioram, \)d^ \i^^\skO ^«!Ci8ftva. >s^ 
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one point is guilty of all, tells us something 
more than of the way in which God ad- 
judges condemnation to the disobedient. 
It also tells us of the way in which one in- 
dividual act of sinfulness operates upon our 
moral nature. It is altogether an erroneous 
view of the commandments, to look upon 
them BB so many observances to which we 
are bound by as many distinct and uide- 
pendent ties of obUffation— insomuch, that 
the transgression of one of them may be 
brought about by the dissolution of one 
separate tie, and may leave all the others, 
with as entire a constraining influence ana 
authority as before. The truth is, that the 
commandments ought rather to be looked 
upon as brandling out from one great and 
general tie of obl^ation ; and that there is 
no such thing as loosening tiie hold of one 
of them upon the conscience, but by the 
unfastening of that tie which binds them all 
npon the conscience. So that if one mem- 
ber in the system of practical righteousness 
be made to suffer, all the other members 
soflfer along with it; and if one decision of 
the moral sense be thwarted, the organ of 
the moral sense is permanentlv impaired, 
and a leaven of iniquity infuMd into all its 
other decisions ; and if one suggestion of 
this inward monitor be stifled, a general 
shock is given to his authoriQr over the 
whole man ; and if one of the least com- 
mandments of the law is left unfulfilled, the 
law itself is brought down from its rightful 
' ascendency ; and thus it is, that one act of 
disobedience may be the commencement 
and the token of a systematic and universal 
rebelliousness of the heart against God. It 
is this which gives such a wide-wasting ma- 
lignity to each of the separate offences on 
which we have now expatiated. It is this 
which so multiplies the means and the pos- 
sibilities of corruption in the world. It is 
thiH that, at every one point in the inter- 
course of human society, there may be 
struck out a fountain of poisonous emana- 
tion on all who approach it ; and think not, 
therefore, that unaer each of the examples 
we have given, we were only contending 
for the preservation ofono single feature in 
the character of him who stands exposed to 
this world's offences. We felt it, in fact, to 
be a contest for his eternity; and that the 
case involved in it his general condition 
with God ; and that he who leads the young 
into a course of dissipation — or that he who 
tampers with their impressions of sabbath 
sacredness — or that he who, either in the 
walks of business, or in the services of the 
family, makes them the agentsof deceitful- 
ness— orthat he, in short, who tempts them 
to transgress in any one thingr, has, in fact, 
ponied such a pervading taint into their 
moral constitution, as to spoil or corrupt 



particular offence, a miaehief may be done 
equivalent to the total destruction of a hu- 
man soul, or to Uie blotting out of its pros- 
pects for immortality. 

And let ns just ask a master or a miftiaL 
who can thus make free with the monl 

Erinciple of their servants in one inatancf^ 
ow they can look for pure or oonectpnn- 
ciple from them in other instanoea? what 
right have they to complain of nniaithital- 
ness against themselves^ who have ddiba* 
rately seduced another mto a habit of un- 
faithfulness against God? Are they so m- 
terly unskilled in the mvsteries of our na- 
ture, as not to perceive, that if a man gaiher 
hardihood enough to break the Sabbath ia 
opposition to his own conscience, this nrr 
hardihood wiU avail him to the breaking or 
other obligations?— that he whom, for their 
advantage^ they have so exercised, as to fill 
his conscience with offence towards hii 
God, will not scruple, for his own adTsn- 
tage, so to exercise himself as to fill hii 
conscience with offence towards his master? 
— that the servant whom you have taught 
to He, has gotten such rudmnents of edocir 
tion at vour hand, as that, without any fn^ 
ther help, he can now teach himself to pll^ 
loin ?— and yet nothing more frequent than 
loud and angry complainings against the 
treachery of servants ; as if, m the general 
wreck of their other principles, a principle 
of consideration for the good and interest of 
their employer — and who, at the same time, 
has been their seducer — was to survive in 
all its power, and all its sensibility. It is 
just such a retribution as was to be looked 
for. It is a recoil upon their own heads of 
the mischief which they themselves hare 
originated. It is the temporal part of the 
punishment which they have to bear for the 
sin of our text, but not the whole of it ; far 
the better for them that both person and 
property were cast into the sea, than that 
they should stand the reckoning of that day, 
when called to give an account of the souls 
that they have murdered, and the blood of 
so mighty a destruction is required at their 
hands. 

TThe evil against which we hnvc just pro- 
tested, is an outrage of for fircvM r mormity 
than tyrant or oppressor can inflict, in the 
prosecution of his worst designs agiiinst the 
political rights and libertic s of the common- 
wealth. The very semblance of such de- 
signs will summon every patriot to his post 
of observation ; and, fnmi a thousand watch- 
towers of alarm, will the outcry of freedom 
in danger be heard throughout the land. 
But there is a conspiracy of a far more ma- 
lignant influence upon the destinies of the 
species that is now going on ; and which 
seems to call forth no indignant spirit, and 
to bring no generous exclamation along 



them in all things ; and thai thus, upon oi\e\ vrv\iv \\. Throughout all the recesses of 
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Moondency of rank and station against 
which no stem repiriiliean is ever h^rd to 
ift his voice— thoiljsh it be ^ ascendency 
D exercised, as to be of most noxious ope- 
ition to the dearest hopes and best interests 
if humanity. There is a cruel combination 
if ttie great against the majesty of the peo- 
ile— we mean the majesty of the people's 
rorth. There is a haughty imconcemu)out 
n inheritance, which, by an unalienable 
ighft, should be theirs — we mean their fU- 
Die and everlasting inheritance. There is 
. deadly invasion made on their rights — 
re mean their rights of conscience ; and, 
a this our land of boasted privileges, are 
fcie low trampled upon by the high — ^we 
aemn trampled into all the degradation of 
[uilt and worthlessness. They are utterly 
lereft of that homage which ou^t to be 
endered to the dignity of their mmiortal 
latore ; and to minister to the avarice of 
in imperious master, or to spare the sickly 
ielicacy of the fashionables m our land, are 
he truth and the piety of our population, 
ind all the virtues of their eternity, most 
mfeeUngly plucked away from them. It 
lelongs to others to fight the battle of their 
KTvileges in time. But who that looks with 
I calculating eye on their duration that 
lever ends, can repress an alarm of a higher 
nder? It belongs to others generoudy to 
itruggle for the place and the adjustment 
)f the lower orders in the great vessel of 
:he state. But, surely, the question of their 
>lace in eternity is of mightier concern than 
low they are to sit and be accommodated 
n that pathway vehicle which takes them 
o their everlasting habitations. 

Christianity is, in one sense, the greatest 
>f ail levellers. It looks to the elements, 
md not to the circumstantials of humanity; 
tnd regarding as altogether superficial and 
emporary the distinctions of this fleeting 
)ilgrimage, it fastens on those points of as- 
limilation which liken the king upon the 
hroiie to the very humblest of his subject 
)opulation. They are alike in the naked- 
ies9 of their birth. They are alike in the 
(urcness of their decay. They are alike in 
he agonies of their dissohition. And after 
he one is tombed in sepulchral magnifi- 
Jence, and the other is laid in his sod-wrapt 
rmve, are they most fearfully alike in the 
!orrupti<jn to which they moulder. But it 
swith the immortal nature of each that 
^ristianity has to do ; and, in both the one 
ind the other, does it behold a nature alike 
brfeited by guilt, and alike capable of beuig 
restored by the grace of an offered salva- 
ion. And never do the pomp and the cir^ 
urastance of externals appear more humi- 
iating, than when, looking onwards to the 
lay of resurrection, we behold the sovereign 
tanding without his crown, and tremblii^, 
vith the subject by his side, at the bar of 
leaven's majesty. There the master and 



the servant will be brought to theur reckon- 
ing together; and when the one is tried 
upon ue guilt and the malignant influence 
of his Sabbath companies — and is charged 
with the profeune wad careless habit of his 
household establishment — and is reminded 
how he kept both himself and his domes- 
tics from the solemn ordinance— and is made 
to perceive the fearfhl extent of the moral 
and spiritual mischief which he has wrought 
as the irreligious head of an irreligious fa- 
mily—and how, among other things he, un- 
der a S3rstem of iashionaUe hypocrisy, so 
tampered with anothei's prineiples as to de- 
file his conscience, and to destroy him— O ! 
how tremendously will the little brief au- 
thority in which he now plays his fantastic 
tricks, turn to his own condemnation ; for, 
than thus abuse his authority, it were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast mto the 
sea. 

And how comes it, we ask, that any mas- 
ter is armed with a power so destructive 
over the immortals who are around him? 
God has given him no such power: The 
state has not given it to him. There is no 
law, ehher human or divine, by which he 
can enforce any order upon nis servants to 
an act of fhlsehood, or to an act of impiety. 
Siould any such act of authority be 9tr 
tempted on the part of the master, it should 
be followed up on the part of the servant 
by an act of disobedience. Should your 
master or mistress bid you say not at home, 
when you know that they are at home, it 
is your duty to refuse compliance with such 
an order: and if it be asked, how can this 
matter be adjusted after such a violent and 
alarming innovation on the laws of fashion- 
able intercourse, we answer, just by the sim- 
ple substitution of truth for falsehood— just 
by prescribing the utterance of, engaged, 
which is a fact, instead of the utterance of, 
not at home, which is a lie— just by hold'mg 
the principles of your servant to be of higher 
account than the false delicacies of your ac- 
quaintance—just by a bold and vigorous re- 
currence to the simplicity of nature— just 
by determinedly doing what is right, though 
the example of a whole host were against 
you ; and by giving impulse to the current 
of example, when it happens to be movuig 
in a proper direction. And here we are 
happy to say that fashion has of late been 
mucing a capricious and accidental move- 
ment on the side of principle— and to be 
blunt, and open, and manly, is now on the 
fair way to be f5ashionable — and a temper 
of a homdier quality is beginning to infuse 
itself into the luxuriousness, and the effemi- 
nacy, and the palling and excessive complai- 
sance of genteel society— and the staple of 
cultivated manners is improving in firmness, 
and frankness, wvd YvoxvwX'^^ w\^ \«k^^ 
length, by lYie a\d ot ^ ^f«vcv\^^ vA ^Vvar 
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tian reetitude, be so interwofen with the 
cardinal virtues, as to present a diflbrent 
texture altogether ttom the soft and silken 
degeneracy of modem days. 

And that we may not i^]^ the cham- 
pions of an insurrection against the autho- 
rity of masters, let us further say, that 
irhile it is the du^ of derk or apprentice to 
leftase tiie doingoi weekday work ontheSab- 
bi^ and while it is the duty of servants to 
refusetheutteranceof aprescribed &lsehood, 
and while it is the duty of every dependent, 
in the service of his master, to serve him 
only in Uie Lord— yet this very prindpkL 
tending as it may to a rare and occasional 
act of disobedience, is also the principle 
which raiders every servant who adheros 
to it a perfect treasure of fidelity, and at- 
lBdmient,and fleoeral obedienee. This is 
the way in wmch, to obiahi a credit for his 
leiosal, and to stamp upon it a noUe con- 
sistency. In this way ne will, even to the 
mind A an ungodly master, make up for 
an his particularities: and should he be 
vriiat,if a Christian, he will be; should he 
be, at all times^ the most alert in servio& 
and the most patient of provocation, and 
•the most cordial in affection, and the meet 
serupukyualy honest in the charse and cus- 
tody of all that is committed to nim— 4hen 
let the poet of drudgery at which he t<^ 
be humble as it mav, the contrast between 
the meanness of his office and the dignity 
of his character will only heighten the re- 
verence that is due topnnciple. and make 
it more illustrious. His scruples may, at 
first, be the topics of displeasure, and after- 
wards the topics of occasional levity ; but, 
in spite of himself, will his employer be at 
length constrained to look upon them with 
respectful toleration. The servant will be 
to the master a living epistle of Christ, and 
he may read there what he has not yet per- 
ceived in the letter of the New Testament. 
He may read, in the person of his own do- 
mestic, the power and the truth of Chris- 
tianity. He may positively stand in awe 
of his own hired servant — and, regardinjB^ 
his bosom as a sanctuary of worth which it 
were monstrous to violate, will he feel, when 
tempted to offer one command of impiety, 
ttuit he cannot, that he dare not 

And before we conclude, let us, if possi- 
ble, try to rebuke the wealthy out of their 
unfedmg indifference to the souls of the 
poor, by the example of the Saviour. Let 
those who look on the immortality of the 
poor as beneath their concern, only look 
unto Christ — to him who, for the sake of 
the poorest of us all, became poor himself, 
that we, through his poverty, might be 
made rich. Let them think how the prin- 
ciple of all these ofibnces which we have 
been attemptingr to expose, is in the direct 
face of that principle which prompted, at 
^rgt, and whieh still presides over., xYve 




whole of the go spefc__ 
lean a bl|^ier rev^MBsB fer 
of thon bmeath tlMidy by tUWUBf of 
who, to pmdiaae av iidMrflHMa f 
poor, and to provide ttwiii wMi-te _ 
mgsof a preached gospel, muobofelte 
all his irreatneis: and dcacimdiDd ' 
t^the lot and labours of poverty ; and 
to the beghmittg of hia pnblie 
the woric of a carpenter I and 
all the horron of a death wliidi 
vated by the burden of a woiWa 
ment, uid made inconceivably fleven 
their beinginftad into it all the biM 
expiation. Think, O thmk, when ■ODia 
dosgn of avarice or vani^ would lei 
to forget the impeririiabw soola of 
whp are beneath you^ that yon are 
yoursetvea in dlamelnc cmpoaitioD ta 
which lieth nearest to the heart of teh^ 
viour ; that you are countervaHhig the wUi 
tendency of his redemptioii ; tmt yoaai 
thwartmff the very object of that enterpiiii 
for which all heaven is represeDted aih 
motkm— and angels are wHa wonder kNi' 
hig on— and God the Fadier Ud an i^ 
pdntment on the Son of his lo ve wo ii^ 
the august personage in whom ftm wt^ 
nificent trahi of mmhecy, ftom the huh* 
ning of the world, naa its theme and ii 
fhlfiment, at lengm oame amoogat m^ k 
shrouded majesty, and was led to the cm 
like a lamb for tne daughter, end btmm 
his head in agony, amd gave up the giMMi 

vfora mnt 






And here let us address one 
to the masters and mistresaee of foBiHaiL 
By adopting the reformations to whidi ee 
have been urgin? you, yon may do good 
to the cause of Christianity, and yet not ad- 
vance, by a single hair-breadlih, the Chiii- 
tianity of your own souls. It is not by tliii 
one reformation, or indeed, by any given 
number of reformations, that you are saved. 
It is by believing in Christ that men are savel 
You may escape, it is sure, a higher dcgni 
of punishment but you will not esoan 
damnation. You may do cood to the soab 
of your servants, by a rigid observance of 
the lesson of this day. But we seektbe 
good of your own souls, also, and we pro- 
nounce upon them that they are in a staH 
of death, till one great act be performed, 
and one act, too, wnich does not consist of 
any number of particular acta, or particular 
reformations, what shall I do to be savedf 
Bdieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and tfaon' 
shalt be saved. And he who believeth nol^ 
the wrath of God abideth on him. Do thii^ 
if you want to make the great and inroor- 
tant transition for yoursdves. Do thvif 
you want your own name to be blotted: 
out of the book of condemnation. If yoa 
soft to have your own persons justified 
before. God, submit to the righteousness of 
God— even that righteousness whidi ie 
\ VYiTOM^ ^^ l»A^ ^ Cfe^^oi^ VQ^ \& unto all 
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QQOiianwIiolNSieve. This is the tam- 

pomt of your acceptance with the Law- 

*^r. And at this step, also, in tiie history 

-Toor sonhk will there be applied to 

a power of motive, and wiU you be en- 

with an obedient sensibili^ to Uie 

of motiye, which will male it the 

point of a new heart and a newl 
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character. The particnlar reformation that 
we haTe now beoi urging will be one of a 
crowd of other reformations ; and, in the 
spirit of him who pleased not himself, but 
(^ye up his life for others, will you forego 
all the desires of selfishness and vanity, and 
look not merely to your own things, bat 
also to the things of others. 



i 



DISCOURSE VIII. 
On the Looe if Money. 



%ri htw made gold my hope, or btve nid to die fine goldfltioa tit nycoBfldenoe; If Ir^oieed beoaoM 

' ^y wealtfa wu (reat, tnd bectuae mine band bad sotten mach : If I beheld the aon whoi it ahiaed or 

' tte Booa walking in brif^btneaa ; and mj beait batn been aeereclj enticed, or my moodi hath kiaaed my 

Jwad ; thia ako were an iniquitj to be pimiabed by the judge ; for I ahoold have denied the God that m 



dowed him with the organs, of every grati- 
fication, — that he shoula thus lavish afi his 
desires on the surroundmg materialismi 
and fetch from it all his delightB, while the 
thought of him who formed It is habitually 
absent from his heart— that in the play 
of those attractions that subsist between 
him and the various objects in the nei^ 
bourhood of his person, mere should be the 
same want of reference to God, as there is 
in the play of those attractions which sub- 
sist between a piece of unconscious matter 
and the other matter that is around it — 
that all the influences which operate upon 
the human will should emanate iHrom so 
many various points in the mechanism of 
what is formed, but that no practical or 
ascendant influence should come down 
upon it from the presiding and the preserv- 
ing Deity ? Why, if such be man, he could 
not be otherwise, though there were no 
Deity. Tlie part he sustains in the world 
is the very same that it would have been 
had the world sprung into beinff of itself 
or without an originating mind had mam- 
tained its being from eternity. He Just puts 
forth the evolutions of his own nature, as 
one of the component individuals in a vast 
independent system of natture, made m of 
many parts and numy individuals. In hun- 
gering for what is agreeable to his senses^ 
or recoiling from what is bitter or unsoift- 
able to them, he does so without thinking 
of God^ or borrowing any impulse to his 
own win {torn any tmnff ne knows or be- 
lieves to be the will of God. Religion has 
just as little to do with those daily move- 
ments of his which are voluntary, as it has 
to do with the growth of his body, which 
Is involuntary ; or, as it has to do, in other 
words, with the progress and the pheno- 
mena of iregetation. With a mind thai 
ought to know God^ ^sA \i ca^\^Ti^^ "^^ 



What is worthy of remark in this pas- 
Bge is^ that a certain affection only known 
unmig the votaries of Paganism, should 
to daased under the same character and 
httve the same condemnation with an afitsc- 
tlon, not only known, but allowed, nay 
dneridied into habitual supremacy, all over 
CSmslendom. How universal is it among 
(hose who are in pursuit of wealth, to 
nake gold their hope, and among those 
ifho are in possession of wealth, to make 
fine gold their confidence ? Yet we are here 
told tluit this is virtually as complete a re- 
inncialion of God as to practise some of 
the wont charms of idolatry. And it might 
perhaps serve to unsettle the vanity of those 
who, unsuspicious of the disease that is in 
their hearts^ are wholv given over to this 
world, and wholly without alarm in their 
iQticipatlons of another, — could we con- 
rinoe them that the most reigning and re- 
istlcsn desire by which they are actuated, 
ilampe the same perversity on them, in the 
iiglit of God, as he sees to be in those who 
ire worshippers of the sun in the firma- 
ment, or are offering incense to the moon, 
IS the queen of heaven. 

We recoil from an idolater, as from one 
■jho labours under a great moral deran^ 
mastf in suffiering his regards to be earned 
iway from the true God to an idoL But, 
k it not just the same derangement, on the 
part of man, that he should love any cre- 
Med good, and in the enjoyment of it lose 
ijfiki of the Creator— that he should delight 
tunself with the use and the possession of 
I gilt, and be unaffected by the drcumr 
ilsnee of its having been put mto his hands 
by a giver— that thoroughly absorbed wUh 
the present and the sensible gratificatioUi 
there should be no room left for the move- 
ments of duty or regsurd to the Being who 
(umished him with the materials, and en- 
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oaght to award to him the supreme Jmia- 
diotioii, he Ihres as eflbctually without him 
as if he had no mind and no eonsdenoe ; 
and, bating a few transient visitations of 
thooght, and a few regularities of outward 
and mechanical obserration, do we behold 
man running, and willing, and preparing, 
and enjoying, just as if ttoe was no other 
portion than the creature— just as if the 
world, and its visible elements, formed the 
aU with which he had to do. 

I wish to impress upon you the distinc- 
tion that there is between the love of mo- 
ney, and the love of what mcmey pur- 
chases. Either of these affections may 
equallT displace God from the heart But 
there is a malignity and an inveteracy of 
atheism bat the former which does not be- 
long to the latter, and in virtue of which it 
may be seen that the krve of money is, in- 
dera, tiie root of all eviL 

Wbmi we indulge the love of that which 
is purchased bv money, the materials of 
gralUlcation and the organs of gratification 
are present with each other— just as in the 
e^ioyonents of the inJorior animals, and 
just as in all the simple and inmiediate en- 
joyments of manj audi as the tastimr of 
foody or the amellmg of a flower. T%ere 
is an adaptation of the senses to certain 
ertemal objects and there is a pleasure 
arising out of that adaptation, and it is a 
pkasure wMxSb. may be felt by man, alon^r 
with a right and a fbll infusion of godh- 
nesB. Ilie primitive Christians, for exam- 
ple, ate their meat with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart, praising Grod. But, in the 
case of every unconverted man, the plea- 
sure has no such accompaniment He car- 
ries in his heart no recognition of that 
hand, by the opening of which it is, that 
the means and the materials of enjoyment 
are placed within his reach. The matter 
of the enjoyment is all with which he is 
conversant Hie Author of Uie enjoyment 
is unheeded. The avidity with which he 
rushes onward to any of the direct gratifi- 
cations of nature, bears a resemblance to 
the avidity with which one of the lower 
creation rushes to its food, or to its water, 
or to the open field, where it gambols in 
all the wantonness of freedom, and finds 
a high-breathed joy m the very strength 
and velocity of its movements. And the 
atheism of the former, who has a mind for 
the sense and knowledge of his Creator, is 
often as entire as the atheism of the latter, 
who has it not Man, who ought to look 
to the priniary cause of all his blessings, 
because he is capable of seeing thus far, is 
often as blind to God, in the midst of en- 
ioyment, as the animal who is not capable 
01 seeing him. He can trace the stream to 
its fountain; but still he drinks of the 
stream with aa much gr^iness of plea- 



as the animal beneath hiuL Inofh«ii 
his atheism, while tasting the bouBtl 
Providence, m just as cmnplete, as 1 
atheism of the inferior animals. Bnt : 
proceeds fiom their incapacity of kmi 
God. His proceeds from his not likb 
retain God in his knowledge. He 
come under the power of g^linesi^ 
would. But he chooses rather thai 
power of sensuality should lord it 
him, and his whole man is engrossed 
the objects of sensuality. 

But a man differs from an animal 1 
ing something more than a sensitive b 
He is also a refiective being. He ha 
power of thought, and inference, and 
cipation, to signaliase him above the b 
or the field, or of the forest ; and yet 
it be fiiuncl, in the case of every na 
man. that the exercise of those powei 
fer nom havinff carried him nearer 
only widened his departure from God 
given a more deliberate and wilful ch 
ter to his atheism, than if he had been ^ 
out them altogether. 

In virtue of the powers of a mind m 
bdong to him, he can carry his thoi 
beyond the present demres and the 
sent gratification. He can calculate « 
visitations of future' desire, and oi 
means of its gratification. He a 
only fellow out the impulse of hunger 
is now upon him ; he can look onwait 
the successive and recurring impulse 
hunger which await him, and he cai 
vise expedients for relieving it Out of 
great stream of supply, which comes d 
from Heaven to earth, for the susten 
of all its living generations, he can drai 
and appropriate a separate rill of oon 
ance, and direct it into a reservoir for 
self. He can enlarge the capacity, o 
can strengthen the embankments of 
reservoir. By doing the one, he augn 
his proportion of this common tide 
wealth which circulates through the w 
and by doing the other, he augment! 
secnrity for holding it in perpetual po 
sion. The animal who drinks out of 
stream thinks not whence it issues, 
man Uiinks of the reservoir which y 
to him his portion of it. And he lo(% 
further. He thinks not that to fill it, t 
must be a great and original fountain, 
of which there issueth a mighty fiooc 
abundance for the purpose of distribi: 
among all the tribes and families of 
world. He stops short at the seconi 
and artificial fabric which he himself ! 
formed, and out of which, as from a spi 
he draws his own peculiar enjoyme 
and never thinks either of his own p 
liar supply, fluctuating with the variat 
of the primary spring, or of connec 
these variations with the will of the g 
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thai if this main and ori^nating fountain 
bbf at any time, less copious in its emis- 
rilMi, he wiU have less to draw from it to 
Ua own reservoir; and in that very pro- 
portion will his share of the bounties of 
noYidenoe be reduced. But still it is to 
(he weU, or receptacle, of his own striking 
mt that he looks, as his main security for 
the relief of nature's wants, and the abun- 
lant supply of nature's enjoyments. It is 
upon his own work that he depends in this 
matter, and not on the work or the will of 
liim who is the author of nature; who 
pTeth rain from heaven, and fruitful sea- 
lona, and filleth every heart with food and 
flflMinesB. And thus it is, that the reason 
i€ man, and the retrospective power of 
nan, still fidl to cairy him, by an ascend- 
ing process to the First Cause. He sto|>s 
It the instrumental cause, which, by hjs 
own wisdom and his own power, he has 
put into operation. In a word, the man's 
onderstanding is over-run with atheism, as 
well as his desires. The intellectual as well 
Bs the sensitive part of his constitution 
leenia to be iniSected with it When, like 
the instinctive and unreflecting animal, he 
engages in the act of direct enjoyment, he 
is like it, too, in its atheism. When he 
rises above the animal, and. in the exercise 
of hia higher and larger faculties, he en*- 
lages in the act ofproviding for enjoyment, 
he slill carries his atheism along witn him. 

A sum of money is, in all its functions, 
equivalent to such. a reservoir. Take one 
jrear with another, and the annual con- 
nimption of the world cannot exceed the 
annual prodnce which issues from the 
storehouse of him who is the great and the 
tx)nntifal Provider of all its families. The 
moneythat is in any man's possession re- 
presents the riiare which he can appro- 
priate to himself of this produce. If it be 
a large sum it is like a capacious reservoir 
on the bank of the river of abundance. If 
It be laid out on firm and stable securities, 
■till it is like a firmly embanked reservoir. 
Tlie man who toils to increase his money 
is like a man who toils to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of his reservoir. The man who sus- 
pects a flaw in his securities, or who appre- 
lienda, in the report of failures and fluctua- 
tkms, that his money is all to flow away 
from him, is like a man who apprehends a 
hiw in the embankments of his reservoir. 

Meanwhile, in all the care that is thus 
aipended, either on the money or on the 
Biagazine, the originating source, out of 
which there is imparted to the one all its 
real worth, or there is imparted to the other 
ill its real fulness, is scarcely ever thought 
of. Let God turn the earth into a iMirren 
deKTt. and the money ceases to be con- 
vertible to any purpose of enjoyment ; or 
let him lock up that magazine of great and 
^t!oeral mipply, out of which he showers 
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abundance among our habitations, and ah 
the subordinate magazines formed beside 
the wonted stream of liberality, would re 
main empty. But all this is forgotten by the 
vast majority of our unthoughtful and un- 
reflecting species. The patience of God is 
still unexhausted | and the seasons still mil 
in kindly succession over the heads of an 
ungrateful generation; and that period, 
when the machinery of our present sys- 
tem shall stop and be taken to pieces has 
not yet arrived ; and that Spirit, who will 
not always strive with the children of men, 
is still prolonging his experiment on the 
powers and perversities of our moral na- 
ture ; and still suspending the edict of dis- 
solution, by which this earth and these 
heavens are at leo^ to pass away. So 
that the sun still shines upon us ; and the 
douds still d/op upon us ; and the earth 
stiU puts forth the bloom and the beauty 
of its luxuriance ; and all the ministers of 
heaven's liberality still walk their annual 
round, and scatter plenty over the lace of 
an alienated world; and the whole of na- 
ture continues hs smiling in promise, and 
as sure in fiilfilment, as in the days of our 
forefothers ; and out of her large and uni- 
veml granary is there, in every returning 
year, as rich a conveyance of aliment as be- 
fore, to the populous family in whose be- 
half it is opened. But it is the business of 
many among that population, each to erect 
his own separate granary, and to replenish 
it out of the general store, and to feed him- 
self and his dependants out of it And he 
is right in so doing. But he is not right 
in looking to his own peculiar receptacle, 
as if it were the first and the emanating 
fountain of all his enjoyments. He Is not 
. right in thus idolising the work of his own 
hands — awarding no glory and no confi- 
dence to him in whose hands is the kry 
of that great storehouse, out of which 
every lesser storehouse of man derives iui 
fulness. He is not right, in labouring after 
the money which purchaseth all things, to 
avert the earnestness of his regard from 
the Being who provides all things. He is 
not right, in thus building his security on 
that which is subordinate, unheeding and 
unmindful of him who is suoreme. It is 
not right, that silver, and gola, though un- 
shaped into statuary, should still be doing, 
in this enlightened land, what the images 
of Paganism once did. It is not right, that 
they should thus supplant the deference 
which is owing to the God and the governor 
of all things— or that each man amongst 
us should in the secret homage of trust and 
satisfaction which he renders to his bills, 
and his deposits, and his deeds of property 
and possession, endow these various arii- 
rles with the same moral ascendency ov<st 
his heart, as VYvt \vo\x^\vo\^ a^-a ^^ «»^:v 
quity had ovet lYve \^o\^\«w ol imo.>:v2^\v^-- 



jnkiBg dwin u «ActaaIlr warp tbe 
place of the Dirinity, and detbrone ttae 
ana Blonarchof faeaveo and earth from 
QMt pre-eminenee of tnut and of allfaetlon 
that Mknga to htm. 

He who make* a god of hb pteaattre, 
nnden to thii Idd ttw homage of hla 
wmmta. Hew^umBkeaagodof uavetfth, 
mdoi to tbla Uol the homage of hia 
i^Dd; and he^ thneAn«^ irf the twa lathe 
_____ ^__.. > , ..^ (3, 



bytibe power _ . . . 

ttiwea fail with wllfbl and delbnata per- 
aaVeniiee; cooaeciatea hia very hignest 
pttwera to iti aervice : etebaib in iC not 
' wMi the heal of paarion, but with the 



ffitaabtam tit aieedjr and ealenladng priaei- 
hBy glvea up hla reaaon aad nK time, 
aH the ftealttes of hla ODdentaoding, 



11 hSy fflvea up hla I 

' 1 the ftealfies of , 

1 U all the deairea of hia heart, i 



(he OM olje^ of a fortune hi tbU wodd: 
■MWtha aeqdremmt (rf' gain Ae aettlad 
ttmami Aa proaeeuioa tf that ain the 
NllM habit of hii eriKencei Idia the 
«fcol0 day loof at the poai of hia aidant 
and mirMDtttli4d4ntiooB]Bnd,aahe U- 
boon at the deft of bis eonnaD^b 
bw his aool Juit aa eftctodly Bed 
Ann the Uvfaig God to an ot^eet dii 
' fion blip, and eontrary to hinL as ii 
ladMT over irtiieb be was "bending w 
book of mystieal dianoter^ written io Ito- 
aom of aome golden idol plaeed before 
hia^ and with a view to render this OtA 
proDiHona to himself and to hia family. 
Baal and Bloloch were not njpre anbetan- 
tlally the gods of rebeUioua larad, than 
Mammon ia the god of all his affectiona. 
To tha fortune he hat reared, or ia rearing, 
for himaelf and hia descendants, he ascribe 
all the power and all the independence of 
a divtaiity. With the wealth he haa gotten 
by his own hands, does he feel himself aa 
independent of God, as tha Pagan does, 
lAo, happy in the fanded protection of an 
Image niade with his own handa, suflers no 
' dlsturtnnce to hia quiet, from any thoturtii 
of the real bat the unknown Deity. Hie 
cmfidence is In his treamie, and not in 
Ood. It is there that he places all his 
aaMv and all hia onfHciency. It is not on 
the Supreme Being, conceived in the liKht 
of a real and a p«iaonal agent, that he 
jdaees his dependence. It is on a mute 
and material statue of his own erection. It 
la wealth, which stands to him hi the 
Idaee of God — to which he awards the 
firedit of all his enjoyments— which he 
looits to BB the emanating fountain of all 
hia preaent auffldency— from which he 
nthws bis fondest especUilona of all the 
bri|^l and fencied blessednesi that is yet 
before him— <m nliich he rests as the firm- 
mtaad stablest foundation of all thai the 
JlMMt«Ki wMi or the eye ean long bAbt, 



both for bbtiself and for bis children. It 
matters not for him, that all his enjoyment 
cmnes (hno a priiuary rouniain, and lit:: 
hia wealth is only ati hitfTmcdiele reaeru > 
It mattera not to him, that, if God -xtn i< 
set a sed upon the nppCT siorchousf ki 
heaven, or to blast and to bum op nU Uk 
ftvitfolness of eurlh, be would reduce, la 
tiie worthleasness of dro«sa, all the silw 
and the gcdd that abound in it. Still iJm 
cold and the Kjlver are his gods. Uis own 
muitafai ia between him and the fomt- 
tain of origfaia) siipidy. His wedA is be- 
tween him and God, lis various lodging 
places, wfaetlter in the bank, or in the i^ 
of imstratim, or in the depository of wills 
and title deeds— these are the Banetuaria 
ot bis secret worship — these arc the higb- 
plaeaaofbia adoration; and never did tbe 
devont lH«e]ile looli with more inientnas 
towards Miunt Zion, and with his Imb 
towards Jerusalem, than be does to \m 
wealth, i» lb the mountain and nrong bDU 
of his seetnity. Nor could the Supreme ^ 
be mora diectuslly deposed fhim the b»- 
man of triM and graQtode than be a» 
tDany^-dunighOiswebllh were reedti 
fhNn Hr Tirious'investmestS; and Unrf 
into one mass of gold ; and cast into s 
plae* of molten statuarjr ; and auhiM 
on a pedestal, around which aU hii hoa» 
bcfld might assemble, and make tt Oia «b> 
Jeet of tneir family devotions ; and |ditd 
every hour of every day with all the 
foolmea of a senseless and degnding Vt- 
nuilsm. It la thus, that God may keep up 
the chtfgB of idolatry againat ue, even alia 
all its images have been overthrown. It i* 
tbtiB that dissuasivea from idolatry are stQI 
addressed, in the New Testament, lo the sn- 
pils of a new and belter dispenaation ; ittit 
little children arc warned againBl idols ; and 
all of us are warned to flee from covetous- 
as, which b Idolatry. 
To look no furtlier than lo fortune as Oie 
dispenser of alt the enjoyments which mo- 
ney can purchase, is to make that for 
ttme stand in the place of God. It is 10 
make sense sliut out failh, and to rob (he 
King eternal and invisible of that sapie- 
macy, to which all the blessings of bumsn 
ezistmtce, and all (he varieties of humaa 
condition, ou^ht, in every instance, and in 
every particular, to he referred. But, t* 
we nave already remarked, the love of aw- 
neyis one affection, and the love of what ii 
purchased by money is another. It wu 
at fiist, we ha^e no doubt, loved for the «ka 
of the good tbinp which it enabled its pos- 
sessor to acquire. But whether, aa the rs- 
anlt (rf* associations in ihe mind; so rapid u 
} the notice of our own consdoo^ 
as Uie fruit of an infection runni^ 
by the sympathy among all raenbusilptD- 
gage&\a%« ^loaecution of wealth, as tb* 
,\ «a:pnne (wA 'A Vwn \«i\Tvi— cwjbr il id 
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t-mone^, originally punned for the nke 
idMr things, comes at length to be prized 
III dim sake. And, perhaps, there is no 
I ttcnmstance which serves more to liken 
r Inre of money to the most irrational of 
I heathen idolatries, than that it at length 
Jkpe into the love of money fbt itself; and 
[olvaB a most enduring power ovei^ tiie 
nan aflections, separately altogether from 
I power of purchase and of command 
itb belongs to it, over the proper and otI- 
lal objects of human desire. The first 
ng wfaidii^ man agoing in the pursuit 
iradUi, was that, through it, as an inter- 
ling nredium, he found his way to other 
loyments ; and it proves him, as we have 
lerved, capable of a higher reach of an- 
palkm than the beast of the field, or the 
rls of the air, that he is thus able to eal- 
ate, and to foresee,- and to build up a 
Hrbdon for the wants of ftiturity. But 
A how soon this boasted distinction of 
i faculties is overthrown, and how near 
Bach other lie the dignity and the debase- 
ot of the human understanding. If it 
need a loftier mind in man thui in the 
nrior ammals. that he invented money, 

I fay the acquisition of it can both secure 
udance for himself^ and transmit fhis 
mdance to the future generations of his 
oily — what hiCve we to offer, in vindica- 
a of ftis intellectual eminenoe, when we 
tness how soon it is, that the pursuit of 
^h ceases to be rational? How, instead 
being prosecuted as an instrument, either 
tiie purchase of ease, or the purchase of 
loyment both the ease and enjoyment of 
vnole life are rendered up as sacrifices at 
tAuitiel How, from being sought after 
a minister of gratification to the appetites 
nature, ft at length brings nature into 
idage, and robs her of all her simple de- 
tit& and pours the inftision of virormwood 
the currency of her feelings ?— ^makinff 
it man sad who ought to be cheerful, and 
d man who ouffht to rejoice in his pre- 
it abimdance, mling him either with the 
res of an ambition which nevier will be 
isfied, or with the apprehensions of a dis- 
ss which, in all its pictured and exagge- 
ed evils, will never be realised. And it is 
«derful, it is passing wonderful, that 
alth, which derives all that is true and 
rling in its worth from its subserviency 
other advantages, should^ apart from aU 
TOght about this subserviency, be made 
s object of such fervent and fatiguing 
ration. Insomuch, that never did Indian 
rotee inflict upon himself a severer agony 
the footstool of his Paganism, than those 
votees of wealth who, for its acquire- 
SDt as their ultimate object, will forego 
; the uses for which alone it is valuable-^ 

II sive up all that is genuine or tranquil in 
B pleasures of life; and will pierce them- 
TOf through wiUi nnmy aorror/s; and 
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win undeigo ill the fieveer tortures of the 
mind; and, Insteadof employing what they 
have, to smooth their passage through tm 
worid, will, upon the haiardous sea of ad- 
venture, turn the wh(^ of thk puaage into 
a storm— 4htts exalting wealth froni a ser- 
vant unto a lord, who m retum for the ho- 
mage thai he obtains firom his wonhlppen^ 
exercises them,'4ike Rehoboam Ub sniqeets 
of old, not with whips but with soorpioiis— 
with consuming anHety, with never-sated 
desire, with bniodhi^ apprdienslon, and lit 
fhrneat and eyer-fhtdng spectres^ and the 
endless jealousies of compiBtition wHh bmi 
as intttitly devoted, and as emulous o^ a 
high {dace in the temi^ ^ ^^^ eonunoa 
Idola^. as themselves. And.withoatgo(Bf 
to the hl^er exhibitions oftnis pfop»4tyy 
in all its rage and in all itB lestlessnesB^ we 
have only to mark Its woikings on the walk 
of even and every-day citUBenshIp; and 
there see, how, in the hearts even of Ha 
most commoniuace votaries^ wealth is fol- 
lowed after for its own sake; how, rniawo" 
elated with all for which reason prononneei 
it'te be of estimation, but, hi virtue of sonie 
mysterious and undefinaUe ehann, ope- 
rating not on any principle of th^ judgment 
but on the utter perversttr of judgment, mo* 
ney has come to be of mgfaer aoeonnt iStma 
aU that Is purchased by money, and has aU 
tafaied la rank co-ordmate with that wMeh 
our Saiviour assigiM to the life and to the 
body of man, in being reckoned more tbtti 
meat and more than raiment Thus making 
Aat which is subordinate to be primary, 
and that wlych is primary subordfoate; 
transferring, oy a kind of fascftiatlon, the 
aflbctions away fh>m wealth in use, to 
wealtii in idle and unemployed possession-^ 
faisomiwh, that the most wdcome inteiU* 
genoe you eould give to the proprietor of 
many a snug deposit, in some plaee of se- 
cure and p r o g r es s i ve accumulation, would 
be, that he should never require any part 
either of it or of Its accumulation back 
again for the purpose of expenditure— and 
that, to the end of his life, every new year 
should witness another unimpaired addition 
to the bulk or tiie aggrandizement of his 
idoL And it would itist heighten his enjoy- 
ment could he be told, with prophetic oer- 
tamQr, that thistyrocess of undisturbed auf- 
mentation would go on with his childrennB 
children, to the last age of the worid; that 
the economy of eadi micceedlng race of 
descendantB would leave the sum with hi* 
mterest untoudied, and the place of Its sra^ 
tuary unviolated ; and^ that through a series 
of indefinite generations, vrould m magn^ 
tude ever grow, and the lustre ever brighten, 
of that household god which he had ereeted 
for his own sensdeas adoration, and be* 
queathed as an ob^ed cK %a wcmSL^ai^^^R^ 
tion to hia family. 
Wehayeltemx^ 
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Jias been pnmonnced a diecerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, that it 
cannot have two masters^ or that there is 
not room in it fcr two great and ascendent 
affBctions. The engrossing power of one 
neb affection is expressiy affirmed of the 
love lor Mammoyi, or the love for monev 
thus named and characterised aa an idoL 
jdri iq other word% if the love of money be 
in the heart, the love of God is not ttoe. 
If a man be tnisting in uncertaul riches^ he 
is not trusting in the living God, who giveth 
m all things richly to mjt^j4 If his heart 
be set opon covetoosness, it Is set upon an 
ofajeet of idolatry. The trqe divinity is 
inovedawav from his place, and, wors^ then 
■theism, which woukf only leave It empty, 
liai the love of wealth raised another di* 
ftadty upon his throne. So that covetous- 
nesB offisrs amore daring apd positive ag- 

Siom 00 the right and temtory of the 
leiA tban even Infidelity. The latter 
I ODlV desolate the sanctuary of hea- 
veiKs ^ wrmer woold set up an abomi- 
jution in the .midst of it It. not onhr 
■tiipe God <tf love and of oonfldenoe, whicfa 
are his pr^ogativesi but it transfers them to 
another. And little does the man who is 
pmd hi lionour, but, at tlie same time^ 
nioud and peering in amblti<MH-4ittle does 
ne think, that, though acquitted in the eye 
of an his fellowB^ there still remaina an 
•tmci^ of a deeper character than even 

KOI atheism, with which he is chargeable, 
him Just take an acconnt of his mind, 
amid the labours of his merchandise, and 
he wni find that the livinff Gud has no 
ascenden^ there ; but that wealth, just as 
much as if personiried into life, and agency, 
and power, wields over him all the ascend- 
ency of God. Where .his treasure is, his 
heart is also ; and, linking as he does his 
main hope with its increase, and his main 
fear with its fluctuations and its failures, 
he has effectually dethroned the Supreme 
from his heart, and deified an usurper 
in his room, as if fortune had been embo- 
died into a g[oddess, and he were in the 
habit of repairing with a crowd of other 
worshippers^ to her temple. She, in fact, 
is the dispenser of that which he chiefly 
prizes in existence. A smile from her is 
worth all the promises of the Eternal, and 
her threatening frown more dreadful to the 
imagination than all his terrors. 

And the disease is as near to universal 
as it is virulent Wealth is the fi^dess 
whom all the world worshippeth. There is 
many a city in our empire, of which, wiUi 
an eye of apostolical discernment, it may be 
seen that it is almost wholly f[iven over to 
idolatry. If a man look no higher than to 
his money for his enjoyments, then money 
is his goo. It ia tXs god of his dependence, 



ception of nature^ the hand whieh ml 
and clothes, and maintaimi us In ItfiL aid 
in all the eomibrts and neoeanrieaoiJIfc. 
ft Just haa^e effect of Hdckeniiig alillMm 
that impalpable vea whidi Uea between M 
and the eye of the soises. WekiMalldii' 
cemmeni of him aa the giver of cor eo» 
forts; and coming, aa my appear la Ui 
firpm timt wealth whkh oar madm Mm 
iai8e4 intaa living persoliiflcaftioii, daaillrii 
Idol stand before oa^ not aa a depaty botii 
a subetitute for that Being, with whoailrli 
that we really have to <£». Ail Ala gNi 
both to widen and to fortify Oiat dlnriBliH 
whid^ hag taken plaiy betwem Goi sad 
Iheworld. It adds the power of one gM| 
master idol to the asdocmg inihienoa ei al 
the kseer idolatrlea. When tin likteg «id 
the confidence of men are towarda moaay, 
there is no direct intercourse^ dther by tie 
one or the other of these affeetiona lowvdi 
God ; and, in proportion as he sends Unrtli 
his desires, and rests his security on the 
former, in that very proportion does he re- 
nounce God as his hope, and God as liii 
dependence. 

And to advert, for one moment, to the 
misery of this affection, as well as to iti 
sinfulness. He, over whom it reigns, feds 
a worthlessness in his present wealth, after 
it is gotten ; and when to this we add the 
restlessness of a yet unsated appetite, lord- 
ing it over all his convictions, and panting 
for more ; when, to the dullness of his ac- 
tual satisfaction in all the riches that be 
has, we add his still unquenched. and, in- 
deed, unquenchable desire for tne riches 
that ne has not ; when we reflect that as, io 
the pursuit of wealth, he widens the circle 
of his operations, so he lengthens out the 
line of his open and hazardous exposure, 
and multipli^ along the extent of it, those 
vulnerable points fi^m which another end 
another dart of anxiety may enter mto his 
heart ; when he feels nimsdf as if fkMtiog 
on an ocean of contingency, on which, per- 
haps, he is only borne up by the bresEtb of 
a credit that is fictitious, and which, liilile 
to burst every moment, may leave him to 
_ . , sink under the weight of his overladen ffj* 

and the god upon whom his heatt \a Kla!id.\cM\iX\oTi\ ^Yvxgci visn^ended on t^e doohttoi 
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some magical poiiiBr of ita own, ksa folim 
the aaoendency, then still It la follMM ate 
as the snjpreme good ; and thflvaia an 
supplantmg of tne living God. Ha I ^ ^ 
bed of ihe gratitude that we ow« h|B|^ 
our dally suatenanoe: for^lnatead of a 
big it aa If It came dlreet out of Ui^ 
we recdve it aa if it came flrofli the 
a secontary agent, to whom we aaedba il 
theit^mtyandlndepeiideiieeofGed. V 
wealth, in foot, obsoorea to oa the ehanMr 
of God, as the real though miaaen AHhor 
t^ow varloiiB bleeiloga $ and Mifby « 
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rial faHerventloB does It hide 
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le dresdi the tidings of diiaiter in every 
mivsl, and lives in a continual agbny of 
MUsg, kflM ap by the crowd and turmdl of 
UoiMUiilbid distractions^ and so ovenfiread- 
kip tho whole compass of his thought^ «i to 
Sm not one narrow space for the thought 
■••■rBity r— will any beholder just IooIl to 
feo nilnd of this unhappy man, thus tost 
nd bewildeied and thrown into a general 
■sgeasing frenzy, made out of many fears 
■Bd many agitalwns, and not to sa^, that 
the bird of the air, which sends forth its un- 
nfleethig song, and lives on the fortuitotis 
bosnij Of novidence, is not hi^^er in the 
leale of eigoyment than he? And how 
mnch more, then, the quiet Cliristian beside 
him» whOj in posMorion of jood and rai- 
ment has that godliness with contentment 
which is great |[ain-— who, with the peace 
of heaven in his heart, and the glones of 
besTen in his eye^ has found out the true 
philonphy of existence; has soucht a por- 
tion where alone a x>ortion can be found, 
ndy In bidding vwiy from his mind the 
love of money, has bidden away all the 
Bioas and aU the carefulness along with it 
Denth will soon break up every swelUng 
■HTpfJJB of amlHtion, and put upon it a 
niHt end and degrading modcery. And 
II li^ indeed, an aflbeting sight, to bmold the 
wondnga oi this world's infatuatioB amonff 
10 many of our fellow mortals nearing and 
nearing every day to eternity, and yet. In- 
rteod CM taking heed to that which is bdbre 
them, mistaking their temporary vehicle lor 
their afaidinA home— and spendm|^ all their 
lime and all their thought upon its aocom- 
modations. It is all the doing of our great 
advemry. thus to invest the trifles of a day 
in such characters of greatness and dura- 
bility; mid it is, indeed, one of die most 



formidaUe of his wiles. And whatever may 
be the instrument of redaiming men from 
this delusion, it certainly is not any argu- 
mem either about the shortness of life^ or 
die certainty and awfrdnsMof its approach- 
ing termhudion. On dils point man is ca- 
pable of a stout4iiNurted nsistance, even to 
ocular denKmstration; nor do we know a 
more striking evidence of the bereavement 
whidi must have passed upon the human 
frbcultiea, than to see how, |^ deqhte of 
arithmetic,— how, in despite of manifdd 
ezperienoe,— how, in despite of all his ga- 
thering wrinkles, and all his growinff inir- 
mities,— how, in deq>ite of tito ever Tessan- 
ing distance between him and his sepuldne, 
aM of all the tokens of preparation for the 
onset of die last mo s Kaigci;. with w^k^ in 
the diape of weakness, and breathlessneai^ 
anddimnessof eyes, he is visited; will the 
feeble and asthmatic man still diake his 
silver lodes in all the glee and tranqMVt ol 
whidi he Is capable, when he heart of Us 
gainftd adventures^ and his new aceiimida- 
ucms. Nor can we tell how near he mnst 
get to his grave, or how frur onhe must ad- 
vance in the nroete of dying, ere gahi 
cease to ddijgfat, «nd die Idd of weaMi 
cease to -be dear to hisL But when we ato 
that die topie is trade and its prodts, vdddi 
lights np his Aided eye with the dow of its 
meSM ecslacy. we are as mxm satiided 
ihii he leaves the world with all his trea- 
sure there, and all the desires of his heart 
there, as if acting wliat is.tdd of the misei^ 
deathhbed, he made his billadhd his pardi- 
ments of security the companioni of his 
bosom, and the last movements of his life 
were a fearfrd, tenadoos. determined grasps 
of what to him formed the aU for whwn 
life was valuaUei 
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Thsrb is ao evident want of congeniality 
between the wisdom of this world, and the 
wisdom of the Christian. The term "wis- 
dom," earrles my reverence along with it 
It brings before me a grave and respectable 
character, whose rationality predominates 
over the inferior principles of his constitu- 
tion, and to whom I willingly yield that 
peculiar homage which the enlightened, and 
the judicious; and the manly, are sure to 
exact from a surrounding neighbourhood. 
Now, so long as this wisdom has for its obr 
ject some secular advantage, I yield it an 
unqualified reverence. It is a reverence 
which all understand, and all sympathize 
with. If, in private life, a man be wise in 
the management of his farm, or his fortune, 
or his family ; or if, in public life, he have 
wisdom to steer an empire through all its 
difficulties, and to carry it to aggrandize- 
ment and renown — the respect which I feel 
for such wisdom as this, is most cordiaJ and 
entire, and supported by the universal ac- 
knowledgment of all whom I call to attend 
to it 

Let me now suppose that this wisdom has 
changed its object — that the man whom I 
am representing to exemplify this respecta- 
ble attribute, instead of being wise for time, 
is wise for eternity — that he labours by the 
faith and sanctification of the gospel for un- 
perishable honours — that, instead of listen- 
mg to him with admiration at his sagacity, 
as he talks of business, or politics, or agri- 
culture, we are compelled to listen to him 
talking of the hope within the veil, and of 
Christ being the power of God, and the wis- 



respect is greatly impaired, since the wlh 
dom of the man has taken so unaccouitiUB 
a change in its object and in its diiectkal 
The truth is, that the greater part of fti 
world feel no respect at all for a wiadoB 
which they do not comprehend. Thinr oif 
love the innocence of a decidedly reugio» 
character, but they feel no sublime or oom- 
manduTg sentiment of veneration for its wis- 
dom. ^ the truth of the Bible, and all te 
grandeur of eternity, will not redeem it from 
a certain degree of contempt. Terms which 
lower, undervalue, and de&rade, suggest 
themselves to the mind; and strongly dis- 
pose it to throw a mean and disa^neeable 
colouring over the man who, sitting loose to 
the objects of the world, has become alto- 
gether a Christian. It is needless to ex- 
patiate; but what I have seen myself, and 
what must have fallen under the observa- 
tion of many whom I address, carry in them 
tiie testimony of experience to the assertion 
of the Apostle, " that the things of the Spirit 
of God are foolishness to the natural man, 
neither can he know them, for they are 
spiritually discerned." 

Now, what I have said of the respectable 
attribute of wisdom, is applici^le, with al- 
most no variation, to another attribute of the 
human character, to which I would assign 
the gentler epithet of " lovely." The attri- 
bute to which I allude, is that of benevo- 
lence. This is the burden of every poet^ 
song, and every eloquent and interesting 
enthusiast gives it his testimony. I speu 
not of the enthusiasm of methodists ana de- 
votees — I speak of that enthusiasm of fine 



dom of God, unto salvation. What becomes sentiment which embellishes the pages of 
r7/j(t?z/r rewpcct for him now? Are there nol ' 
eonie of you who ore quite sensible i\\:vV \\V\«\ 



of your respect for him now? Are there noil e\e^^xv\\\Vct^\\\Te^i&xvd is addressed to all her 
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ftnii of nofel, and poetir, and dramaHe 
ortertainment You would think if anv 
tUng omwUng the Christian at one with 
ttiew<Nid around him, it would be this; and 
lk|t in the ardent benevolence which figures 
% novels, and sparkles in poetry, there 
>iMd be an entire congeniality with the 
haevolence of the gospel. I venture to say, 
bovever, that there never existed a stronger 
v^Milsion betweoi two contending senti- 
imls, than between the benevolence of the 
ChristiaiL and the benevolenee which is the 
thane of degant literature— that the oncL 
with dp its accompaniments of tears, vcA 
sensiUlitieB, and interesting cottages, is nei- 
dwr felt nor understood by the Christian as 
mmIi \ and the other, with its work and la- 
bours of kn^ — its ernvrinff hardnem a» « 
^ood wcidierffJttus Christy and its living 
not to itwdf^ out to the .will of Him who 
disd for w^ and who rose asain, is not only 
not UDdMMlDod^bat positive^ nauseated, by 
the poeikal omoletcr. 

BttttttteoDtrast'does not stop here. The 
bSBera l e a ce of the gospel is not only at an- 
tipodes with the visionary sons and daugh- 
tent>f poetry, but it even varies in some of 
Mi most distinguishing features with the ez- 
psfiipenlnl beDevolei£e.of real and familiar 
Bfe. The flintastic benevolence of poetry is 
•ov Indeed pretty well exploded; and, in 
dw Biore popular works of the age, there is 
i benevolenee of a far truer and more sub^ 
ilantial kind substituted in its place — ^the 
beoevolenee winch you meet with among 
DBQ ct business and observation-^the be- 
nerolence vrhich bustle^ and finds employ- 
ment UBong the moi^uMic and ordinary 
and which s^Pb for objects,* not 
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where the flower blows loveliest, and the 
itream, with its gentle murmurs, falls sweei- 
esl OB the ear, but finds them in his every- 
day walks— ffoes in quest of them through 
Ihe heart of Uie great city, and is not afraid 
to meet them in its most putrid lanes and 
hiaihaome receptacles. 

How. it must be aduiowledged, that this 
henevolenoe is of a Dar more respectiMo 
kind than that poetic sensibility, which is 
of no use, because it admits of no applica- 
tioa. Yet I am not afraid to say, that, re- 
ipectaUe as it is. itdoes notoomeup to the 
beoevalence of the Christian, and is at vari- 
uioe, in some of its most capital ingredients, 
with the morality of the gospel. It is well, 
•od viny well, as far as it goes ; and that 
Christian is wanting to the will of his mas- 
ter who refuses to wiare and eo along witii 
it The Christian will do all this, but he 
Wookl like to do more ; and it is at the pre- 
cise point where he proposes to do more, 
Qnt.ne finds himself abandoned by the co- 
operation and good wishes of those who 
mid hitherto supporte4 him. The Christian 
\jmtu as tne votary of this useful be- 
but then be would like to go fur- 



ther, and this la the point at which he is 
mortified to find that nis ok! coadjnton-r»> 
fuse to go along with him; nnd that instead 
of being strengthened br iheir assistanee, 
he has their contempt nd their ridicule; 
or, at all events, their total want of sympa- 
thy, to contend "With. 

The truth is, that the benevolence I allude 
to, with all its respectable air of businem 
and good sense, is altovether a secular be- 
nevolenee. nirough all the extent of hs 
operatiomL it carriea in it no referenea to 
the eternal duraticm Of its object Time, and 
the accommodations of time, form aU its • 
subject and fldl its exercise. It labours^ and 
often with success, to provide for Its otidect 
a warm and welMieltered tenement, bat it 
looks not beyond the<ISBw little yean whmt 
the earthly house of this tabemade shaU.be 
dissolved—when the soul shall be driven 
from its perishaUe tenement, and fhe only 
benevidence it will acknowledge at ears for, 
will b^ the benevolenoe of those wIm^^vo 
directed it to a building dot made with 
hands,ietema) in the heavensi Thi% then, la 
the point at which the benevolenee of the 
goejMBl separates from that worldlv beneto* 
lence, to which, as for as it goes, 1 offlnr my 
cheerful and mimin^led testimony; Tm 
one nunds^earttily thmgs, the other haa its 
conversation in heaven. Even when the 
immediate object of both is the same^ jda 
will generally perceive an evident distnio- 
tion in the pnnciple. Individually for exanr ■ 
pie, may do-operate, and will often meet in 
the same room, be membei^ of the same so- 
ciety, and go hand in hand cordially toae- 
ther for the education of the poor. Butue 
forming habits of virtuous industry, and 
good members of society, whidi -are the 
sole consideration in the heart of the worldly 
philanthropist, are but mere accessions in 
the heart of the Christian^ The main im- 
pulse of h» benevolenoe lies in fumishmg 
the poor with the meansof .enjoying tiiat 
bread of life which came down nxMn hea- 
ven, and in introducing them to the know- 
ledge of those- scriptures whidi are the 
power of God unto salvation to every one . 
whobdieveth. Now, it is so for a blesaing 
to the world that there is a co-operation hi 
the immediate ol^geet But what I contend 
for, is, that there is a total want of eongo- 
niality in the principle— that the moment 
you strip the mstitutkm of its temporal ad- 
vantages, and make it repose on the naked 
grandeur of etemitv, it is fallen fh>m, or 
laughed at as one of the chimeras of fonati- 
cism, and left to the despiwd efforts of those 
whom they esteem to be unaccountable peo- 

Sle, who subscribe for missioni^ and squan- 
er their money on BMe societies. Strange 
eflbct, you would think, of eternity, to oo- 
mde tne object with which It ia c^kuma^mLV 
But 80 it IS. T\lfc\i^3KlfccA ^^Brj^^eti^^^^ 
thrown axound tih* m«tv<jT£ffGi ^\ ^.'^aw*^ 
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ii.»|>liiiiiwHiiMii, k nAneilothe mnlvr- 
iibiCAOiriiliBiL WlwiiaitatflBaiandifli, 
vSjItod hkinlMpidToioetetlM liberty 
of 4l» ijpeeiai, we bm tif nothing but of the 
«MBei and the ndmiments of inuBOitality. 
PM into hii plueoone of Umi* itni^y le- 
IbraienL who^ unmoYad by ooaneils and 
tnodmooi, ttood np for the idlg&ODa U^ 
ifM the world; and it if no sooner doncL 
Atothe full tide of eongenial evmnithy and 
adtfdmion m at once arrHlea. We have 
afl beard of the benevolent apoilkihip of 
Howard, and what Christian will be b^faid 

aMlows with bis apphading testimony? 
will they, on the other hand, riiaie his 
SBthosiesni wnen he tdlstheoi of the apoa- 
llwhlp of Fudy whoi in the snblimer aeose 
of the ternk aeeonnliBhed the liberty of the 
eapthe^ ena broognt thtai thai sat m dark- 
■Bsaoat <tf the prten-hoose? Will they 
4ias»failhe hdy benefc^QOM of the ums* 
flawtMnhepoars out his ardent eflbrons 
KMptf Ofhweoontrynien? llieywereat 
tMnl jb «| the evo of the craeieil snfler- 
tngif^lifi TThnin mnipTinrTr trf thn ffrrmin 
poWit ftaa mistering to bear upon them. 
Tlieiiihe; and destruction of thefar city form 
ana of me most, dreadftd tragedies mthe 
IMory^war. YetPmlaeematohavehad 
another object in hiseya It was their souls 
and llieir eternity whieh en g r o sse d him. 
Chn yon sympathise with liim in thisprin- 
cMi^ or Join in kindred benevolenoe with 
Um, whoi he says, that ** my heart's'deaire 
and prayer for wasl Is that they might be 
saTed?** 

But to bring my list of examples to a 
close, tiie most remarlcable of them all may 
be coltocted from the history, of the present 
attempts which are now malung to carry 
the knowledge of divine revelation into the 
Pagan and uncivilized countries of the 
world. Now, it may be my ignorance, but 
I am certainly hot aware of the fact, that 
nWiout a book of religious faith— without 
rdlgion, in foct, being the errand and occa- 
fkm, we have never been able in modem 
times so to to compel the attentions and to 
subdue the habits of savages, as to throw in 
among them the use and possession of a 
written language. Certain it is, however, 
at all events, thai this very greatest stop in 
the process ofconverting a wild man of the 
woods into a humanized member of society, 
has been accomplished by christian mis- 
sionaries. They have put into the hands 
of barbarians this mignty instrument of a 
written language, and they have taught 
them how to use it* Tliey have formed 




an ovthognyhy i« 

tored aavages. Tliqr hstfo rtgp ^ ihsp 

and the cfaildreD of meOi imsvad on the 
inrey of the wildemessi ara now temimji 
village schools to theaitaand tfaedBCSiripi< 
ofcmtivatedlifoi Now, I am not im e h wf* 
yon' in the eontsoTeray whether.! I iflliirtni 
should precede Ouristlanity, or GhxistisBl^ 
should precede eiviliatkni* It b asl ti 
what has been said on thaantajeeii batti 
what has lieen done, that wo aianaftBliB| 
yonr attentioa. We u»peai ta tka Ml I MB 
as an illustration of the prineifii iBk Me 
been attemptmg to lay liiftij jl%<m eril 
upon yon to maik the ■AwNnrfM-Ibi 
countenance, and the! 
academb moralist, when yon^vt Inlolii 
hand the authentic and proper documrt 
where the fliet is recorded— we nsan a 1 
sionary report, or a mis si en a r y 
We know Hiat there are men iHio 
much of the film nerve and haidiiiaedif 
uhikMophy about tiiem, aa not to beiepdU 
nom the truth in whatever shuu^ or fton 
whatever quarter it eomes to fbem. Bst 
there are others of a humblsr csit who hsis 
transforred their homage ikom lliaoniB^^ 
tence dr truth, to flieomnipotencOoffansi; 
who^ because missionaries, while.ihejr m 
accomplishing the civilwetton, an labew 
ing also for me eternity of savaigesi haie 
lifted up the cry of ians[ticism agdsn 
them— who, because missionaries revere dn 
word of God, and utter themsdves in the 
language oT the New Testament, nauseUe 
every word that comes from them as ofv- 
rtm with the flavor and phraseology of 
methodism — who ^Vdetermined, in aiOft, 
to abominate all that is missionary, and suf- 
fer the very sound of the epithet to fill their 
minds with an overwhelming association 
of repugnance, and prfijudice, and disgust 

We would not have counted this so re- 
markable an example, had it not been that 
missionaries are accomplishing the very 
object on which the advocates for civiliza- 
tion love to ejqmtiate. They are working 
for the temporal good far more eflbctually 
than any adventurer in the cause ever did 
before ; but mark the want of congeniality 
between the benevolence of this world, and 
the benevolence of the Christian ; they mcsr 
contempt, because they are workuig forths 
spiritual and eternal good also. Nordotbe 
earthly blessings whidi they scatter ss 



among the EskiiiMraz; the nnanonanes sf Ot** 
hdte, and other South Sea idlandsi and Mt 
Bninton, under the patronage of the SodiQ Ar 
Misnonfl to Africa and the East, who xediiortlis 

language of the Suaooti a nation on the ootftcf 
Africa, to wddniF and ffranunatical ftnJL JV 
printed in it a spelfing-book, vocabohzy, catodisg 

Sooib Anaaiea. ; Mr^ Hani Egede, and the Mo-Xtxid tocnfe \xM9(a. QtikMx inrtances beaUbs nV^ 

nwiam in Gfreonbuidi the latter hi LaJkftaAon,\\» fK!««cu 



*Aaf for instance, Mr. John £IIiot, and the 
Moravian brothren among the Indians of New 
E ng hn d and Pennsylvania; the MoraTians of 
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ihiiiidiirtiy In Iheir way, redeem from iecMai 
Ihe pmrer and the noblier principle wliidi 
bMuraa t h e m * 

llieBe obeervationa seem to be an 9p^ 
oible introduction to the subject before ns. 
I eall your attention to the wa^ in which 
Um Bible enjoins us to take up tlie care of 
Itepoor. It does not say, in the text before 
Oi^ Commiserate the poor; for, if it said no 
more than this, it would leave their neces- 
sitiea to be provided for by the random ebnl- 
liCkms of an impetuous and unreflecting 
sympalhy. It provides them with a better 
aecQiity ttan the mere feelmg of oompas- 
SKNi— a Ming wliich, however useful for 
the pwposa oi excitement, must be con- 
trolled aad regulated. Feeling is but a foint 
and flaetmfing security. Fancy may mis- 
lead it The soberivalities oflife may dis- 
ffost it Disappointment may extinguish it 
bgratitnde may embitter it Deceit, with 
its eoonterfeit representations, may allure it 
to the wrong object At all events, Time is 
the little droie within which it in general 
eipatiateSb It needs the impression of sen- 
aible objects to sustain it; nor can it enter 
witii zeal or with vivaci^ into the wants 
of the abstract and invisiUe souL The 
BiUe^ then, instead of leaving the relief of 
the poor to the mere instinct of sjrmpathy, 
makes it a subject for consUUraHan — 
Blessed is he that conmdereth the poor— a 
grave and prosaic exercise I do allow, and 
which makes no figure in those hi|(h 
wrought descriptions^ where the exquisite 
tale of benevolence is made up of all the 
eensibilities of tenderness on the one hand, 
and of all the ecstacies of gratitude on the 
other. The Bible reitaes the cause from 
the mischief to which a heedless or un- 
thinking sensibility would expose it It 
brings it under the cognizance of a higher 
faculty — a foculty of steadier operation than 
to be weary in well-doing^ and of sturdier 
endurance than to give it up in disgust 
It calls you to consider the poor. It 
makes the virtue of relieving them a matter 
of computation as well as of sentiment; 
and in so doing, it puts you beyond the 
reach of the various delusions by which 
yon are at one time led to prefer the in- 
dulpenoe of pity to the substantial interest 
of Its otriect; at another, are led to retire 
dngrined and disappointed from the scene 
of duty, because you have not met with the 
patituae or tlie honesty that you laid your 
account with ; at another, are led to expend 
aO yonr anxieties upon tne accommodation 
of time, and to overlook eternity. It is the 
oAoe of coneideratian to save you from 
iH these follacies. Under its tutorage, at- 
tention to the wants of the poor ripens 
ioio principle. I want, my brethrNi, to 
pnm its advantages upon you, for I can in 
no odier way recommend the society whose 
claims I am appointed to Jay before 700, so 
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eflbetasSy In your patronaae. My time 
will only pennn me to lay before yoQ albw 
of their advantages^ nd I shall therefore 
confine myreif to two leadhig paitieuhori. 

L The man who lomMeri the poor. In* 
stead of ahutering over the emotions of a 
nsetess senslbiUly, among tikiw imaginary 
beings whom poetry m. romance have 
laid before him in all the deganee of ie^ 
titfous history, will bestow the labour and 
the attention of actoal busfaiess among the 
poor of the real and the livhig world. Be- 
nevKtoiee is the burden of every romantle 
tale^andof ererypoefssong. Uisdressed 
out m all the fohy enchantments of imagery, 
and eloquence. All is beauty to the eye 
and music to the ear. Nothing seen Imt 
pictures of felicity, and nothing heard bat 
the soft whiipera of sratitude and affiaetioin. 
The reader is carried along l^ this soft and 
delightful repre s en tation <^ virtue. He ac- 
companies his hero through all the ftneled 
varieties of his history. He goesafcnMridi 
him to the cottage of poverty and dSesasa. 
surrounded, as we may suppose, with all 
the charms of rural obscurity, mi whoe 
the murmurs of an a4]oining rivulet aeeord 
with the finer and more benevolent sensi* 
bilities of the mind. He eaten this en- 
chantinff retiremefit, and meets wifli a pic*' 
ture of distresB, adorned in all the elegance 
of fiction. Perhaps a fother laid on a bed 
of languishing, and supported by the b- 
bours of a pious and aneetionate family, 
where kindniess breathes in every word, ana 
anxiety sits upon every countenance— where 
the industry of his childien stroggles in 
vain to supply the cordials which his po- 
verty denies nun— where nature sinks every 
hour, and aU fed a gloomy foreboding, 
which they strive to conceal, and trembte 
to express. The hero of romance enters^ 
and the glance of his benevolent eye en- 
lightens Siis darkest recess of misery. He 
turns him to the bed of languishmg, tells 
the sick man that there is still hoi)e, and 
smiles comfort on his despairing children. 
Day after day he repeats his kindness and 
his charity, lliey hail his approach as the 
footsteps of an angel of mer^. lliefather 
lives to bless his deliverer. The family re- 
ward his benevolence by the homage of an 
affectionate gratitude; and, hi the piety of 
their evening praTer, ofler up thanks to the 
God of heaven, rar opening the hearts of 
the ridi to kindly and beneficent attentions. 
The reader weeps with delight The visions 
of paradire play before lus nney. His team 
flow, and his heart dissdves in all the lux- 
ury of tenderness. 

Now, we do not deny that ike memben 
of the Destitute Side Society may at times 
have met with some such ddightfnl scene 
to soothe and encourage them. But ^t 
the queslkm to asK^ ol lOwea T«»sta.%ssftL\fc 
will not ttl \% \^ l^«^ ^iMiX Hi^vsiXaA. 
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boor, attd I wUi joa to ■ndflMMd, that tlw 

adfuitage of ihk prineiple imj ta fidi af 

nmdt in the operauons m duurinri as in the 

opemlkma of trade and manathrtma. The 

work of benefioaoee doea not lie in Ibe one 

aet of giving money ; there omat be tiie act 

of attendance} there moat be the aet of in- 

^oinr; there muat be the act of judidona 

abdication. But I can oonceife that an 

nMiWdoal may be ao defldeot in the 

ymtifid eiperienoe and attention which a 

work ao esteoaiTe demandai that he may 

vatiie in di«gaat and diaoouragament fiom 

the practice of -charity altogether. Hiein- 

atitntion of a Society, auch aa thii^ flavea 

tfaia individual to the cauae. It takea opoo 

itaelf all the aubaeqnent acta in the work 

'and labour of knre^ and reatricta hiajpart to 

the mera act of giving mone^ . It fflla the 

aiddhi nace between the Mpenaen and 

the ieai|Mita of charity. The hahita of 

wftioj mo now hear me, may diaqualify 

than Ibt the work of eiaminalion. lliey 



MKbanreno timelbrit; their may live at 
atttanee finom the objeeta; mey may nei- 
diar know how to introdim^ nor how to 
eaadnei theoMHlvco in the management of 
all die detaila; their want of praetioe and 
of aoqierience may dinble tbam for the 
work of repelling impoaition : ther ahoold 
try to gain the neoaaaary hahita; ft ia right 
mat every individual among na. ahould 
each, in hia own aphera, cooaider the poor, 
and qualify themaelvea for a Judicioaa and 
diaeriminating charity. But. in the mean 
time, the Society for the Relief of the Des- 
titute Side, is an instrument ready made 
to our hands. Avail yoursdves of this in- 
strument immediatdy, as, by the easiest 
pan of tlie exercise of chiurity, which is to 
give money, you carry home to the poor 
all the benefits of its most difficult exercises. 
The experience which you want, the mem- 
bers of this laudable Society are in posses- 
aion oil By the work and observation of 
years, a stock of practical wisdom is now 
accumulated among them. They have been 
long inured to ail that is loathsome and dis- 
couraging in this good work, and they have 
nerve, and hardihood, and principle to front 
it T^ey are every way qualified to be the 
carriers of your bounty, for it is a path they 
have long travelled in. Give the money, 
and tliese conscientious men will soon bring 
it into contact with the right objects. They 
know the way throui^ all the obscurities 
of this metropolis, and they they can bring 
the offerings of your charity to people whom 
you will never see, and into houses which 
yon will never enter. It is not easy to con- 
ceive, Cur less to compute the extent of hu- 
man misery ; but these men can give you 
experience for it They can show you their 
registers of the sick and of the dying ; they 
aiv fdmiliar with disease in all its varieViea 



Sadmikml <tor ana eajed to w Ihw id ii 
ocmjnnctkm with poverty; and well dothej 
know that there ia an etoqnenee in the im- 
ploring loeka of theae b^teaa pooi\|Whlil 
no deacriptfon can aet bemre yoo. OblBf 
biethveny figure to youiadvaa the cahmitf 
in all ita aoranoai^ and mflaame yonrbonCr 
by the actual matneaa of the ckimi^ ad 
not by the lisebuDeai of thefar advocafe. 

I have tiespaaaed upon yoiir pafteaee; 
bat, at the haard d earnring mf iidraa 
to a koffth that ia nnuanaL I mttak aB m 
mote. Nor would I ever wi|ive tnjHlf a 
I nodected to aet the elamity of tke poor 
ui aM ita hnportanoe befine yoo. Tnii 
the aeomidpointof oooaideratloatowUdi 
I wiah to duect yoo. The man who eoa- 
aidera the poor will give hia eUef amdiqr 
to the waata of thehr eternity. It mnit hi 
evident to all of yon that thie anziaCyll 
littleielt I do not aiqpeal for the evttUaei 
<tf thia to the aallMi part <tf mankind— Hhr 
we are not to expect it. Igolotiioeewte 
are leallv- bonevotent^who haro a wkt H 
make othen bappyi ^aad who take trooMi 
in ao doing : and It ia a atriUng obaerviUi^ 
bow little the ailvatkm of theae olhaBil 
the otject of that benevoleiiee wfaMimafcai 
them 80 amiahtefe It will be found that k 
and by for the greater number of Inatanefai 
thia principle & all eonamned oo the ao- 
commodatkma of time, and the ncjccariti ei 
of the body. It ia the meat whidi feeds 
them — the garment which covera them-^ 
the houae which shelters them — ^the money 
which purchases all things; these, I say, 
are what form the chief topics of benevo- 
lent anxieties. Now, we do not mean to dis- 
courage this principle. We cannot aflbrd 
it ; there is too little of it ; and it forms too 
refreshing an exception to that general sel- 
fishness which runs throughout the iuumts 
of business and ambition, for us to say any 
thing against it. We are not cold-blooded 
enough to refuse our delighted concurrence 
to an exertion so amiable in its principle 
and so pleasing in the warm and comfort- 
able spectacle which it k3rs before ua. The 
poor, it is true, ought never to forget, that 
It is to their own industry, and to the wis- 
dom and economy of their own manage- 
ment, that they are to look for the elements 
of sulwistence — that if idleness and prodi- 
gality shall ky hold of the mass of our 
popiilation, no benevolence, however un- 
bounded, can ever repair a mischief so irre- 
coverable — that if they wid not kbour for 
themselves, it k not in the power of the 
rich to create a sufficiency for them ; and 
that though every heart were opened, and 
everv purse emptied in the cause, it would 
absolutely go for nothing towards forming 
a well-fed, a well-lodged, or a well condi- 
tioned peasantry. Still, however, there are 
eaoes v^icK uo foresight could prevent, and 
o//aintaes9, ancLbreathlOssneas, and pain,— \ tio vw^vflXt^ «si^'\ Vi«s\^'^ Vcsi— ^Vata the 
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Jls heavy and unexpected on aome 
I son or daughter of mnfortune^ and 

though thouffhtleflsness and fbQy 
iTe had their ware, benevdenoe, not 
ce in its calcuUitions, will tod tiie 
weiiaf claim of actual, hdpleM^and 
ng misery. Now, I again offer my 
1 testimony to such benevolence aa 
count it delightful to see it singling 
>bject ; and sustaininjg it against the 
PBasnre of age and of indigence; and 
enter a cottage where I see a wanner 
i, or more substantial provision, than 
tile means can account for, I sav that 
dscape, in all its summer fftories^ 
It offer an object so gratifymg, as 
eferred to the vicinity of the ipeai 
louae, and the people who live m it, 

told that I will find my explanatiim 

Kind and amiable people! your 
ence is most lovely in its display, 

it is perishable in its consequences. 

never occur to you Uiat m a few 
Ilia favourite will die— and that he 
to the place where neither cold nor 
will reach him, but that a mighty 

remains, of which both of us may 
le certainty, though neither you nor 
alculate the extent Your benevo- 
I too short— It does not shoot fer 
a-head. — It is like regaling a child 
iweetmeat or a toy, and then aban- 
the happy, unreflecting infant to 
e. You make the poor old man 
with your crumbs and your frag* 
but he is an infant on the migh^ 
)f infinite duration; and will you 
e soul, which has the infinity to go 
I, to Its chance ? How comes it that 
ve should throw so impenetrable a 
over the realities of eternity ? How 
t that heaven, and heU, and judg- 
lould be treated as so many nonen- 
id that there should be as little real 
;rative sympathy felt for the soul 
ives forever, as for the body after it 
or for the dust into which it mould- 
i^ternity is longer than time; the 
tic, my brethren, is all one side upon 
stion ; and the wisdom which caicu- 
id guides itself by calculation, gives 
hty and respectable support to what 

called the benevolence of faith. 

if there be one employment more 
an another to awaken this benevo- 

is the peculiar employment of that 

for which I am now pleading. I 
iiave anticipated such benevolence 
3 situation they occupy, and the in- 
)n before the public bears testimony 
ict The truth is, that the diseases 
3dy may be looked upon as so many 
hrough which the soul finds its way 
ity. Now, it is at these outlets that 
obers of this Society have stationed 
ves. This w the interesting point g( 



matmy at i^ikih thajir itond, imd ftom which 
dieyoooMiamdalookofboUiisorlda. They 
have plaoed themaelveB in the avenues 
which lead finom time to eteniity,and they 
have oAbu to witness the swful transition 
of a aoid hovering at the entrance— etrug- 
0mf its way tuoogh the valley of the 
uiMOT of dera, and at last fareakmg looae 
from the confines of all that is visiUe. Do 
you think it likely that men with sodi apee- 
tades before them, will witlutand the aenae 
of eternity? No^ my brethren, they cannot, 
they have not Eternity, I rcioioe to an- 
nounce to yon, ia not forgotten by themi 
and with their care tor the diaeeaea of the 
body, they are neither blind nor indiiiisrent 
to the feet, that the aoul la diacMed alao. 
WeknowitwelL Theraisanindokntaiid 
superficial theology, niik^ tami its eyea 
fram the dm^ger. and feela no jneawig call 
for the application of the renwdy-^wlikli 
repoaea more in ita own vague aaA aetf- 
amimed conceptions of the meiey of Ood, 
than in the firm and eonsialent reweawti 
ti<Ria of the New Testament— mleli of«p^ , 
looka the nriatence of disease altogether, 
and therefore feda no akuriiL and exarla ii» 
urgoQcy in the buainesa— wniefa, in the feee 
of all the trutha and all the severitiea that 
are uttered in the word of God, leavea the 
aoul to ita chance : or, in other words^ liy 
ncM[leeting to admmiater every thing ape- 
cin; for ue salvation of the aoul, leivea it 
to perish. 

Wo do not want to involve yon in con- 
troversies ; we only aak you to open the 
New Testament, and attend to the obvioua 
meaning of a word which occurs frequently 
in its pagea— we mean the word aaned. 
The term surely implies, that the pieaent 
state of the thing to be saved ia a lost and 
an undone state. If a tree be in a health- 
ful state from its infancy, 3rou never apply 
the term aaved to it, though you see ita 
beautifld foliage, its flourishmg blossoms^ 
its abundant produce, and ita progressive 
aacent through all the varietiea incklental 
to a sound and a prosperous tree. But if 
it were diseased in its infancy, and ready 
to periah, and if it were restored by man- 
agement and artificial applications, then 
you would say of this tree that it waa saved; 
and the very term implies some previona 
state of usdessness and corruption. "What, 
then, are we to make of the frequent occui> 
rence of this term in the New Testament, 
as applied to a human being ? If men come 
into thia world pure and innocent, and have 
noting more to do but to put forth the 
powers with which nature has endowed 
them, and so rise through the progreasive 
stages of virtue and excellence, to the re- 
wards of immortality, you would not say 
of these men that they were saved, whim 
they were tmujAatoOi \o ^Scic»^ T«m:^%. 
These rewaxda oi mastk «x«i ^Qda ta^nxv^ 
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effects of hte obedien^ and Ite torm mM# 
b not at aU uspfMbh to sudf a aimnorf- 
tkm. ButtheGodoffheBiblesaTBalflbr- 
ently. If a man obtain heaten at aD, it ia 
l^ being aaved. He ia in a dlBoaiafl atate^ 
tnd it 18 by the healing aoppHcation of the 
Uood of the Son of God, that he ia restored 
from that state. The very title applied to 
him proves the aame thing. He m called 
our iSbviotcr. The deliverance wh^ ba 
eflbets is called our salvation. The men 
ishom he doth deliver are called the soaedL 
]>oth not this imply some prevk>vs state of 
disease and helplessnesBl And from the 
fivqn^t and incidental oocnrrenoe of this 
term, may we not sather an additional tes- 
timony to the tmtti of what is elsewhere 
mora eipnsdy revealed to us^ that we are 
lost by natore^ and that to obtahi recovery, 
we most be tend in Him who came to 
aesk and to aave that which was lost He 
tfaaft beiievelh on the Son of CM shall be 
saved, but he that bdieveth nol^ the wrath 
of CM abideth on him. 

We IcBow that there are aome who loathe 
this ranreaentation ; but thiaiajast another 
enmple of the aobstantial interests of the 
poor Ming aadrttload to mismanagement 
aadddoaioo. It fs to be hoped that there 
are many wIk) have looked the disease fiurly 
hithemoe, and are ready to reach forward 
the remedy adapted to reueve it Wetdionld 
have no odl to attend to the spiritual in- 
terests of men, if they could safely be left 
to themselveB, and to the spontaneoua ope< 
ration of those powers with which it is sup- 
posed tfiat nature has endowed them. But 
this is not the state of the case. We come 
into the world with the principles of sin and 
condemnation within us; and, in the con- 
genial atmosphere of this world's example, 
these ripen fast for the execution of the 
sentence. During the period of this short 
but interesting passage to another world, 
the remedy is in the gospel held out to all, 
and the freedom and universality of its in- 
vitations, while it opens assured admission 
to all who will, must aggravate the weight 
and severity or the sentence to those who 
will not ; and upon them the dreadful en- 
ei^ of that saymg will be accomplished, — 
" How shall they escape if they neglect so 
great a salvation ?" 

We know part of your labours for the 
eternity of the poor. We know that you 
have brought the Bible into contact with 
many a souL And we are sure that this is 
suiting the remedy to the disease ; for the 
Bible contains those words which are the 



power of CM thioviali' hUk rnsto ssltitioi^ 
to everyone who beuevea them. 

To tbia ^Mtataltahed hHtrameot for work- 
ing ftidfiB tiie hear^^dd the inatrumell 
orhearinf^r^' When yea |ive the Bftie,a^ 
comply wb0£t with |pe Bvln^ ener^ 
of a human v m ca le t piayeii and advice, 
and eiplanation. be broo^ to act npoa 
them; and let me warm and daqplyfeit 
earnestness of your hearts, dlerharipaltadf 
npon theira iA the impressive tcmeeWni- 
eerity, and friendship, and good vrfn. Thk 
ia going sabstanttally to wm. f t ii^ if I 
may nae the ezpresnon, bringing the right 
deqjent to bear upon the ease before yoa; 
and M aMoredL every treatment of a otNh 
vlneed and gmlty mmd ia snperildal aad 
minoos^ which does not lead it to thafli- 
vioor, jBnd bring before it hia aacrilhae sal 
atonemont, and the inllnencea of fliats|nl 
bestowed through his obedience on all whs 
be liev e on Hfan. 

While hi the ftdl viflomr of heelfii we m^ 
eoont it enough to tale up with aomeddaf 
shortofthis. Bnt— striKng tea tta nonyte 
evangelical troth I go to the awfiil redkf 
of a human sool on the eve of ita departnia 
from the body, and ywi will find that dl 
thoee vapid sentimentalities which partds 
not of the snbatantial doctrine of the Neir 
Testement, are good for nothing. Hold id 
jota fooe, my brethren, for the truth ami 
shnplidty of the Bible. Be not ashamsi 
of its phraseology. It is the right instm-* 
ment to handle m the great woik of caDiog 
a human soul out of darlmess into marvel 
lous light Stand firm and secure on the 
impregnable principle, that this |p the word 
of God, and that all taste, and imagination, 
and science, must give wa}r l)efore its over- 
bearing authority. Walk in the footsteps 
of your Saviour, in the twofold office of 
carmg for the diseases of the body, and ad- 
ministering to the wants of the soul ; and 
though you may fail in the former — ^Uiough 
the patient may never arise and wal)^ yet, 
by tne blessing of Heaven upon yonr fer- 
vent and effiectual endeavours, the fatter ob- 
ject may be gained — the soul may be li|^ 
ened of all its anxieties, the whole burden of 
its diseases may be swept away — ^it may be 
of good cheer, because its sins are forgiven 
— and the right direction may be impressed 
upon it, which vrill carry it forward in pro- 
gress to a happy eternity. Death may not 
be averted, but death mayl)e disarmed. It 
may be stript of its terrors, and instead of 
a devouring enemy, it may be hailed as a 
messenger of triumph. 
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diaU oflRsr or not to hdp it forward by our 
co-operation. But if the object b to be 
brongbt abont, and \L in virtne of the same 
sorereignty by which he determined upon 
the object, he has also detennined on the 
way which leads to it, and that that way 
diall be by the actinff of human ^rindtplfd^ 
and the putting forth of human exertion^ 
then, let ua ke^ back our co-operation as 
we may, God will raise up the hearts of 
others to that which we abstain from ; and 
they, admitted into the high honour of be- 
ing ieUow-workers with God, may do ho- 
mage to the truth of his prophecy, wUle 
we^ perhaps, may unconsciously do dread- 
fol homage to the truth of another warning, 
ud another prophecy : ^ I woric a work m 
your days which you shall not beUere, 
though a man declare it unto you. Bebold| 
ye despisers, and wonder and perish.^ 

Now this is the very way in which pro- 
phecies have been actually fulfiUed. llie 
return of the people of Israel to thehr own 
land, was an event predicted by inspiration, 
and was brought about by tiie stirring up 
of the spirit of Cyrus, who felt himseli 
charged with the duty of building a bouse 
to God at Jerusalem. The pouring out of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost was fore- 
told by the Saviour ere he left the world, 
and was accomplished upon men who as- 
sembled themselves together at the place 
to which they were commanded to repair; 
and there they waited, and they prayed. 
The rapid propagation of Christianity in 
those dajTs waskiu>wn by the human agents 
of this propagation, to be made sure by the 
word of prophecy; but the way in whidi 
it was actually made sure, was by the 
strenuous exertions, the unexampled hero- 
ism, the holy devotedness and z^ of mar- 
tyrs, and apostles, and evangelists. And 
even now. my brethren, while no prafli w 
ing Christian can deny that their ftlth f§1o 
be one day the faith of all countries| bat 
while many of them idly sit and wait the 
time of ciod putting forth some mY cto e to iia 
VQul unheaid of afpBc^^VoYsrai^^i^'QX ^Qda 



are a great many paanges hn 
ae ripUue which warrant the expeSation 
Ihil a time is coming, when an end shall be 
pot to war— when its abominations and its 
Biuelties shall be banished from the face of 
Oie earth— when those restless elements of 
imhitloQ and iealousy which have so long 
kept the speaes in a state of unceasing 
Dommotkm, and are ever and anon sendinff 
modier and another wave over the field of 
this world's politics, shall at length be 
hnhed into a placid and ever-during calm ; 
md many and delightftd are the images 
iHiieh the Bible em^oys, as guided by the 
li|^ of prophecy, it carries us forward to 
mme mulennial daysj vdien the reign of 
peace shall be establish^ and tiie wide 
chanty of the gospel, which is confined by 
no liimts, and owns no distinctions, shaU 
ennbomn the whole human race within the 
imple grasBof one harmonious and uni- 
reraal SnaSIy, 

But before I proceed, let me attempt to 
do away a delusion which exists on the 
subject of prophecy. Its fulfilments are all 
certain, say many, and we have therefore 
nothing to do, but to wait for them in pas- 
fltre and indolent expectation. The truth 
of Ck)d stands in no aependence on hmnan 
lid to vindicate the immutability of all his 
aottooncements; and the power of God 
fliands In no need of the feeble exertions of 
am to hasten the accomplishment of any 
of hii purposes. Let us therefore sit down 
Qoietly in the attitude of spectators—let us 
have the Divinity to do his own woric in 
his own way, and mark, by the progress of 
thistory o^ which we have no control, 
the ev(4ution of his designs, and the march 
of his wise and beneficent administration. 

Now, it is very true, that the Divinity 
win do his own work in his own way, but 
if he choose to tdl us that that way is not 
Without the instrumentality of men, but by 
their instrumentality, might not this sitting 
^own into the mere attinide of spectators, 
Uim out to be a most perverse and disoto- 
<Uent conclusion? It is tnie^ that his pur;. 
Pose wjJJ obiaia its faMUaent, whethei^Wfl 
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betelLn themsdres to iha obvkNii e^pedi^ 
of going abroad among the natkm snd 
teaoJng them; and thobi^ derided by an 
nndeaOTving worid, tfMy aeem tote the 
Toy men pointed out fy the BBAbl who 
are going to and fro inereaaing the knpw- 
fedge of Its doctrinea, ahd who will be the 
honoQied inatrumenta of carrjring into e^ 
feet the nuMl qdaodid of all ita antiolpa- 
tiona. 

Now, the aame holda true, I appnhend, 
of the prophecy in my text Tbeabolition 
of war wiU be the effect not of any andden 
or roaiatlooD viaitation from heaven on the 
duuraeter of men— not of any myatical in- 
fluence worfcing with all the onmipotenoe 
of a charm on me paaaive hearta m thoae 
who an the aiil:jecta of itr-4iot of any blind 
or ofeiTDling &tality whidi win omie upon 
tiie ewth at aome dSstant period of ita nia- 
toiyi and about which, we, of the preaent 
day, have nothing to do buttolookailently 
on, withoot concern, and without co-ope- 
nwML The prophecy of a peace aa nni- 
imaaL aa Uie apreadof thehuoiian race^and 
aa enduring aa the moon in the firmamoit, 
win meet Ita accompliahment, ay, and at 
tlwt Tery timewhidh ia alieadjr meed by 
Him who aeeth the end of aU thinga from 
thebeginnhig thereof: ButitwiUbebrooght 
about by itm activity of men. It wiU be 
done by the i^ilanthropy of thinking and 
ittteOigent Chriatiana. The converaion of 
tiie Jewa— the spread of the gospel light 
among the regions of idolatry— these are 
diatinct subjects of prophecy, on which the 
&ithiU of the land are now acting, and to 
jthe fulfilment of which they are giving their 
zeal and their energy. I conceive the pro- 
phecy which relates to the final abolition of 
war wiU be taken up in the same manner, 
and the subject will be brought to the test 
of christian principle, and many will unite 
to spread a growing sense of its follies and 
its enormities, over the countries of the 
world— and the public will be enlightened, 
not by the factious and turbulent declama- 
tions of a party, but by the mild dissemina- 
tion of goq)el sentiment through the land— 
and the prophecy contained in this book 
win pass mto efiect and accomplidiment. 
by no other influence than the influence or 
its ordinary lessons on the hearts and con- 
sciencea of individuals— and the measure 
wiU first be carried in one country, not by 
ihe unhaUowed violence of discontent, but 
by the control of general opinion, ^roressed 
01^ the part of a people who, if Christian 
in their r^ugnance to war, wiU be equally 
Chriatian in ul tiie loyalties, and subjections, 
and meek unresisting vnrtues of the New 
Testament— and the aacred fire of good-wiU 
to the children of men wiU sprmd itself 
tkiDDgh aU dimea, and through aU lati- 
tudev—and thus by acriptural truth eou- 
fBjredwUh power fimn one peo^a to in- 



other, and taking ita anqile roond 
aU tiw trihea and ftmiliea of the eai 
we arrive at the magnificent result ( 
throhsluiiil air ha provincei^ and aec 
aU ita dweDmff-placea. 

In the fturttier proaecotion of t 
oonrae, I shaU, first, expatiate a littl 
evOaof war. 

L\ the aacond places I ahaU dire 
attention to the obetMstea which i 
^ way of ita extinction, and which 1 
to retard ibr a time the accompUahi 
the pn^tosy I have now aelected i 
eonnderation. 

And, in the third place, I ahaU em 
to pdnt out, what can only be < 
preaent in a hurried and superfidi 
ner, aome of the expedienta by whii 
obatacles may be done away. 

L I ahaU expatiate a little on the 
war. The mere existence of the pi 
in my tact, is a sentence of condei 
upon war, and stampa a criminalit 
vevY ibrehead. So aoon aa Chri 
shall gain a fidl ascendency in thi 
from mat moment war ia to disappc 
have heard that there is something i 
the art of war; that there is soi 
generous in the ardour of that fine c 
9gmX which kindles in the hour oi 
and ruahea with delight among the 
scenes of danger and of enterprise;— t 
is never more proudly arrayed, thaj 
elevated by a contempt for death, 
on his intrepid front and looks 
while the arrows of aestruction ar 
on every side of him : — ^that expiin 
and you expunge some of the b 
names in the catalogue of human 
and demolish that theatre on whi< 
been displayed some of the sublime 
gies of the human character. It is t] 
war has been invested with a mos 
cious splendour, and men have ofl 
justify it as a blessing and an oma 
socie^, and attempts have been r 
throw a kind of imposing morality 
it; and one might almost be recon 
the whole train of its calamities and 
rors, did he not believe his Bible, an 
from its information, that in the i 
perfect righteousness, there will 
war ; — ^that so soon as the character 
has had the last finish of Christian p 
thrown over it, from that moment 
instruments of war will be throwi 
and all its lessons wiU be forgotte 
therefore what are called the virtues 
are no virtues at all, or that a beite 
worthier scene will be provided fc 
exercise ; but in short, that at thi 
mencement of that blissfiil era. wl 
reign of heaven ahaU be establialH 
win take its departure from the woi 
^\he othac vflagQea and atrocitiea 
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But apart altogether from fhia iet tii nony 
x> the evQ of war, let ua just take a dbreet 
ook of h, and see whether we can find ita 
^laraeter engraTed on the aspect it bean 
to the eye of an attentive obserrer. The 
itoutest heart of this aseembly would recoil, 
were he who owns it, to behold the de- 
struction of a single individual by some 
deed of violence. Were the man who at 
this moment stands before you in the full 
[day and energy of health, to be in another 
moment laid by some deadly aim a lifdess 
corpse at your' feet, there is not one of you 
who would not prove how strong are the 
relentings of nature at a spectacle so hide- 
ous as death. There are some of you who 
would be haunted for whole days by the 
image of horror you had witnessed — who 
BPoiud feel the weight of a most oppressive 
lensation upon your heart, which nothing 
iRit time could wear away — who would be 
10 pursued by it as to be unfit for business 
yr for enjoyment — who would think of it 
through the day, and it would spread a 
jrloomy disquietude over your waking mo- 
ments — who would dream of it at night, 
md it would turn that bed which you 
Murted as a retreat from the torments of 
in ever-meddling memory, into a scene of 
restlessness. 

But generally the death of violence is not 
instantaneous, and there is often a sad and 
ireary interval between its final consumma- 
tion, and the infliction of the blow which 
aiuses it The winged messenger of de- 
struction has not found^ts direct avenue to 
iiat spot, where the prmciple of life is situ- 
ited — and the soul, finding obstacles to its 
immediate egress, has to struggle it for 
lours, ere it can make its weary way 
hrough the winding avenues of that te- 
lement, which has been torn open by a 
)rother's hand. O ! my brother, if there 
ye something appalling in the suddenness 
>f death, think not that when gradud in its 
idvances, you will alleviate the horrors of 
his sickenmg contemplation, by viewing it 
n a milder form. O ! tell me, if there be 
iny relentings of pity in your bosom, how 
xmld you endure it, to behold the agonies 
if the dying man — as goaded by pain, 
le grasps the cold ground in conviilsive 
inergy, or feint with the loss of blood, his 
raise ebbs low, and the gathering pale- 
less spreads itself over his countenance ; or 
vrapping himself round in despair, he can 
»nly mark by a few feeble quiverings, that 
ife still lurks and lingers in his lacerated 
K)dy ; or lifting up a faded eye, he casts 
m you a look of imploring helplessness, 
or that succour which no sympathy can 
rield him. It may be painful to dwell on 
tnch a representation ; but this is the way 
n which the cause of humanity is served. 
rhe eye of the sentimentalist turns away 
mm ita miffenngs, and be paeeea by on the 
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MhflT side^ lest he hear that pleading voiee^ 
Which is frmed m&i a tone of remon- 
strance so vigorous as to disturb him. He 
cannot bear ums to pause, in imagination, 
on tiia distreasmg picture of one individual, 
but multiply it ten thousand times; say, 
how mocn of all this distress has been 
heaped together upon a single field * give 
us the arithmetic of this accumulated 
wretchedness, and lay it before us witii all 
the accuracy of an official computation— 
and strange to tell, not one sigh is lifted up 
among the crowd of eager listeners, as they 
stand on tiptoe, and catch every syllable of 
utterance, which is read to them out of the 
registers of death. O ! say, what mystic 
spill is that, which so blinds us to the aattbt- 
ings of our brethren ; which deafens to ohr 
ear the voice of bleeding Humanity, When it 
]$ aggravated by the shriek of dying thou- 
sands; which makes the very ma^nitode 
of the slaughter, throw a softenhig disgnise 
over its cruelties, and its horrors; which 
causes us to eye with indifference, tiie field 
that is crowded with the most revolting 
abominations^ and arrests that sigh, which 
each individual would singly have drawn 
from us, by the report of the many who 
have fallen, and breathed their last in agony 
along with them. 

I am not saying that the burden of all 
this criminality rests upon tlie head of the 
immediate combatants. It lies somewhere; 
but who can deny that a soldier may be a 
Christian, and that fhmi the bloody MA 
on which his body b laid, his soiu may 
wing its ascending way to the shores of a 
peaceful eternity? But when I think that 
the Christians, even of the great world, fonn 
but a very little flock, and that an army is 
not a propitious soil for the ^wth of chil»> 
tian principle — when I think on the ehfr- 
racter of one such army, that had been led 
on for years by a ruffian ambition, and 
been inured to scenes of barbarity^ and had 
gathered a most ferocious hardihood of 
soul, from the many enterprises of violence 
to which an unprincipled commander had 
carried them — when I follow them to the 
field of battle, apd further think, that on 
both sides of an exasperated contest — the 
gentleness of Christianity can have no place 
m almost any bosom ; but that nearly every 
heart is lighted up with fury, and breathes 
a vindictive purpose against a brother of 
the species, I cannot but reckon it among 
the most fearfhl of the calamities of war — 
that while the work of death is thickenmg 
along its ranks, so many disembodied spirits 
should pass into the presence of Him who 
sitteth upon the throne, in such a posture, 
and with such a preparation. 

I have no time, and assuredly as little 
taste, for expatiating on a topic so melan- 
choly, not ca^v\afiot^^X\^c««c^J^^ft^^^^«^ 
fore you a'wrt^^^s^'s^^^^^^'^s!^^"^^ 
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which war carries in ha train— how it 

J^fa^i»i*f» every country throogh wliich it 
roDfl^ and spreads violation and alarm 
among its villages — ^how, at its approach, 
evpryhome poors forth its tremblmg fugi- 
tiVM —how all the rights of property, and 
di the provisions of justice must give way 
before its devouring exactions— how, when 
Sabbath comes, no Sabbath charm comes 
along with it — and for the soimd of the 
church beU, which wont to spread its music 
over some fine landscape of nature and 

' summon rustic worshippers to the house 
of praver— nothing is heard but the death- 
ful vouies of the battle, and the maddening 
outcry of infuriated men — ^how, as the fruit 
of victory, an unprincipled lioentiousnessL 
which no discipline can restrain, is sufferea 
to walk at large among the people — and all 
that is pure, and reverend, and noly. In the 
▼irtoe of fiunilies, is crueUj trampled on, 
and hdd in the bitterest derision. 

Ohl m;^ brethren, were we to pursue 
those deteds, which no pen ever attempts, 
and no chronicle perpetuates, we should be 
tempted to ask, what that is which civilize- 
tion has done for the character of the 
species? It has thrown a few paltry embel- 
lishments over the surface of human affitirs. 
and for the order of society, it has rearea 
the defences of law around the riffhts and 
the property of the individuals who com- 
pose it But let war, legalized as you may, 
and ushered into the fidd with aU the pa- 
rade of forms and manifestos — ^let this war 
only have its season, and be suffered to 
overloip these artificial defences, and you 
will soon see how much the security of the 
commonwealth is due to positive restric- 

^ tions, and how little of it is due to a natural 
senseofjustice among men. Iknow well, that 
the plausibilities of human character which 
abound in every modem and enlightened 
society, have been mustered up to oppose 
the doctrine of the Bible, on the woful de- 
pravity of our race. But out of the history of 
war, I can gather for this doctrme the evi- 
^ deuce of experiment. It tells me, that man 
when left to himself, and let loose among 
his fellows, to walk after the counsel of his 
own heart, and in the sight of his own eves, 
will soon discover how thin that tinsel is, 
which the boasted hand of civilization has 
thrown over him. And we have onJy to 
blow the trumpet of war, and proclaim to 
man the hour of his opportunity, that his 
character may show itself in its essential 
elements — and that we may see how many, 
in this our moral and enlightened day. 
would spring forward, as to a iubHee of 
delight, and prowl like the wild men of 
the woods, amidst scenes of rapacity, and 
cruelty, and violence. 
U. But let me hasten away from this 

/uft ofibe subject, and in the second place. 
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whidi aland in the way id the eztinelion 
of war, and which threaten to retard, for 
a timcL the aeeompjisfament of the pm- 
phecy I have now sdeeted for your conii- 
deration. 

Is tills the time, it may be asl^ to com- 
plain of obstacles to tiia extinction of war, 
when peace has been ijlven to the natioo^ 
and we are assemblea to celebrate its tri- 
umphs? Is this day of high and aolenm 
jnratulation, to be turned to such foiebod- 
mgs as these? The whole of Europe is 
now at rest from the tempest m^ich ogd- 
vulsed it— and a solemn treaty with all its 
adiustments, and all its guarantees, {teo- 
mises a firm perpetuity to the repoee d 
the world. We havd^long fought for a lisp- 
pier order of things, and at length we have 
established it — and Ae hard-earned bequest, 
we hand down to posterity as a rich inherit- 
ance, won by the labours and the sufe- 
ings of the present generation. Tliat gi- 
gantic ambition which stalked in triumpb 
over the firmest and the oldest of our mo- 
narchies, is now laid — and can never agaui 
burst forth horn the confinement of its 
prison-hold to waken a new uproar, and to 
send forth new troubles over the fooe of a 
desolated workL 

Now, in reply to this, let it be obeorved, 
that every intOTral of tepoae is predoos; 
every breathing tfana ftmn the wwk of vio- 
lence is to be rejoiced in by the friends of 
humanity; every agreement among the 
powers of the earth, by which a temporary 
respite can be gotten fh)m the calamities 
of war, is so much reclaimed from the 
amount of those miseries that ttflUct the 
world, and of those crimes, the cry of 
which ascendeth unto heaven, and brin^eth 
down the judgments of God on this dark 
and rebellious province of his creation. I 
trust, that on this day, gratitude to Him 
who alone can still the tumults of the peo- 
ple, will be the sentiment of every heart i 
and I trust, that none who now hear me^ 
will refuse to evince his gratitude to the 
Author of the New Testament, by their 
obedience to one of the most distinct and 
undoubtei of its lessons ; I mean the lesson 
of a reverential and submissive loyalty. I 
cannot pass an impartial eye over this re- 
cord of God's will, without perceiving the 
utter repugnance that there is between the 
spirit of Cniistianity, and the factious, tur- 
bulent, unquenchable, and ever-meddling 
spirit of political disafiection. I will not 
compromise, by the surrender of a single 
jot or tittle, the integrity of that precep- 
tive code which my Saviour hath left be- 
hind him for Uie obedience of his disciples. 
I will not detach the very minutest or its 
features, from the fine picture of morality 
that Christ hath bequeathed, both by oom- 
maxitoKsciV %xA cssAm^le^ to adorn the na 
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am that the man whahas drank in the en- 
tire spirit of the gospel— who^ teposing 
himself on the faith of its promised immor- 
tality, can maintain an elevated ealm amid 
all the fluctuations of this woiid's interest 
— whose exdostre ambition iy to be Uie 
anexcepted frapil of pure, and spiritual, 
and setf-denyhig Christianity— sure I am 
that such a man will honour the king and 
all who are in authority — and be subject 
unto them for the sake of ccmscioioe— end 
render unto them all their dues — and not 
withhold a single fraction of the tribute 
they impose upon him — and be the best of 
subjects, just because he is the best of 
Christians — ^resisting none of the ordi- 
nances of God, and living a quiet and a 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 
But it gives me pleasure to advance a 
further testimony in behalf of that govern- 
ment with which it has pleased G^ who 
tppointeth to all men the bounds of their 
habitation, to bless that portion of the globe 
that we occupy. I count it such a govern- 
ment, that I not only owe it the lo}^ty of 
my principles— but I also owe it the loyalty 
of my aifections. I could not lightly part 
with my devotion to that government 
which tiie other year opened the door to 
the Christianization of India — I shall never 
withhold the tribute of my reverence from 
that government which put an end to the 
atrocities of the Slave Trade — I shall never 
forget the triumph, which, in that proud- 
est day of Britain's glory, the cause of hu- 
manity gained within the walls of our en- 
lightened Parliament Let my right hand 
ibrget her cunning, ere I forget that coun- 
try of my birth, where, in defiance to all 
the clamours of mercantile alarm, every 
calculation of interest was given to the 
wind, and braving every hazcmd, she nobly 
resolved to shake off the whole burden of 
infamy, which lay upon her. I shaU never 
ibrget, that how to complete the object in 
b^ilf of which she has so honourably led 
the way, she has walked the whole round 
of civilized society, and Imocked at the 
door of every government in Europe, and 
lilted her imploring voice for injured Africa, 
and plead with the mightiest monarchs of 
the world, the cause of her outraged shores, 
and her distracted families. I can neither 
shut my heart nor m^ eyes to the fact, tiiat 
at this moment she is stretchins forth the 
protection of her naval arm, and shielding, 
to the uttermost of her vigour, that coast 
where an inhuman avarice is still plying 
its guilty devices, and aiming to perpetuate 
among an unoffending people, a trade of 
cruelty, with all the horrid train of its ter- 
rors and abominations. Were such a govern- 
ment as this to be swept from its base, 
cither by the violence of foreign hostility, 
or by the hands of her own misled and in- 
Atuated children — / should never cease to 



deplore it as the deadliest intemiptiQ& 
whieh ever had been given to the intereafi 
of human virtue, and to the march of hii* 
man improvement O ! how it should swdl 
every hearty not with pride, but with gra- 
titudle, to think that the land of our fattan^ 
with all the miquities which abound In tt, 
with all the profligacy which spmds 
akmg our streets, and aU the proftneneas 
that is heard among our companies— to 
think that this our limd, overspr^ as it is 
with the appalling characters of guilt, is 
still the securest asylum of worth am liber- 
ty—that this is the land, from which the 
most copious emanations of Christianity 
are going forth to all the quarters of tlie 
world— that this is the land, which teems 
from one end to ihe other of it with the 
most splendid designs and enterprises for 
the good of the species— that this 'u the 
land, where public principle is most Mt, 
and public objects are most proMonted, 
and tne fine impulse of a pubuc apfait is 
most ready to carry its generous people 
beyond the limits of a selfish and contract- 
ed patriotism. Yes, and when the heart 
of the philantiiropist is sinking withm him 
at ihe gloomy spectacle of Uiose crimes 
and atrocities, which still deform the lus- 
tory of man, i know not a single earthly 
expedient more fltted to brighten and sus- 
tain him, than to turn his eye to the coun- 
try in which he lives — and there see the 
most enlightened government in the world 
acting, as the organ of its most moral and 
intelligent population. 

It is not against the government of my 
country, therefore, that I direct my ob- 
servations—but against that nature of man. 
in the infirmities of which we all share, and 
the evil of which no government can ex- 
tinguish. We have carried a hew pditical 
arrangement, and we experience the result 
of it, a temporary calm — ^but we have not 
yet carried our way to the citadel of hu- 
man passions. The elements of war are 
hushed for a season— but these dements 
are not destroyed. They still rankle in 
many an unsubdued heart — and I am too 
well taught by the history of the past, and 
the experience of its restless variations, not 
to believe that they will burst forth agahi 
in thunder over the face of society. No. 
my brethren, it will only be when diffused 
and vital Christianity comes upon the earth, 
that an enduring peace will come along 
with it. The prophecy of my text will 
obtain its fulfilment— but not till the fulfil- 
ment of the verses which go before it; — 
not till the influence of the gospel has 
found its way to the human bosom, and 
plucked out of it the elementary principles 
of war;— not till the law of love shall 
spread its melting and all-subduing efflcac^^ 
among the di\\Aicii ol c«:»c^m^T^.'wjiBswft.\ 
not lift amb\WoT\ \je iJnj^\w««^ wws^>5» \Mar 
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tiiy over tlie afiectioiM of the inner man,: 
^^•^-iKyt till the ^ilty splendonn of war shall 
eeaae to captivate its admirers, and spread 
the bbue of a deoeitftil hesoism over the 
whole— la butchery of the apecies ;-^ot till 
nattonal pride be humbled, and man shall 
lean, that if it be individually, the duty of 
eaet of us in honour to prefer one anoUier; 
then let these individuals combine as Uiey 
may, and form societies as numerous and 
eactensive as they may, and each of these 
be swelled out to the dimensions of an em- 
pire, stUl, that mutual (Condescension and 
forbearance remain the unalterable chris- 
tian <kities of these empires to each other ; 
^—not till man learn to revere his brother 
as man, whatever portion of the fflobe he 
occupies, and all the jealousies and prefer- 
enees of a contracted patriotism be given 
to the vnnd ; — ^not till war shall cease to be 
prosecuted as a trade, and the charm of all 
.that interest which is linked with its con- 
tinuance, shall cease to beguile men in the 
peaceful walks of merchandise, into a bar- 
oarous longing after war ; not, in one word, 
till pride, and jealousy, and interest, ana 
all that is opposite to the law of God and 
the charity of the gospel, shall be for ever 
eradicated from the character of those who 
possess an effectual control over the public 
and politicfd movements of the species ; — 
not till all this be brought about, and there 
is not another agent in the whole compass 
of nature that can bring it about hut the 
gospel of Christ, carried home hy the all- 
Bubdumg power of the Spirit to the con- 
sciences of men ; — then, and not till then, 
my brethren, will peace come to take up 
its perennial abode with us, and its bless- 
ed advent on earth be hailed by one shout 
of joyful acclamation throughout all its fa- 
milies; then, and not till then, will the 
sacred principle of good will to men circu- 
late as free as the air of heaven among all 
countries — and the sun looking out from 
the firmament, will behold one fine aspect 
of harmony throughout the wide extent of 
a regenerated world. 

It will only be in the last days, " when it 
shall come to pass, that the mountain of the 
Lord's house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills, and aU nations shall flow into it : 
And many people shall go, and say. Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths : for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem ; and ho shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people;?' 
then and not till then, *< they shall beat tlieir 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into; rnnij^-hooks. Nation shall not liflnp 
/fivord agnwst nation, neither s'.\aU Ux^v 



The above rapid dEelcii fjtmbm «t the 
chief obstacles to the eztiDctkm ctf war, and 
in what remains of thk dieooone^ I shaD 
dwell a little more particularly on as many 
of them as my time will allow me, finding 
it impossible to exhaust so wide a topi£ 
within the limits of the pnUic services <» 
one day. * 

The first great obstacle, then, to the ex- 
tinction of war, is the way in whkh the 
heart of man is carried ofi" nom its baitei- 
ties and its horrors, by the splendour of 
its deceitful accomimniments. There is a 
feeling of the sublime in contemplating the 
shock of armies, just as there is in contem- 
plating the devouring energy of a tempest, 
and this so elevates and euffrosses the whole 
man, that his eye is blind to the tears <rf 
bereaved parents, and his ear is deaf to the 
piteous moan of the dying^and the shridc 
of their desolated familiea There is a grace- 
fulness in the picture of a youthful warrior 
burning for distinction on the field, and 
lur^ by this generous aspiration to the 
deepest of the animated throng, where, in 
the fell work of death, the opposing sons of 
valour struggle for a remembrance and a 
name ; and Uiis side of the picture is so mndi 
the exclusive object of our regard, as to dis- 
guise from our view the manglea carcases 
of the fallen, and the writhing agonies of the 
hundreds and the hundreds more who have 
been laid on the cold ground, where they 
are left to languish and to die. There no 
eye pities them. No sister is there to weep 
over them. Tliero no gentle hand is present 
to ease the dying posture, or bind up tlie 
wounds, which, in the maddening Airy of 
the combat, have been given and received 
by the children of one common father. 
There death spreads its pale ensigns over 
every eountenance, and when night comes 
on, and darkness around them, how many 
a despairing wretch must take up with the 
bloody field as the untended bed of his last 
sufferings, without one friend to bear the 
message of tenderness to his distant home, 
without one companion to close his eyes. 

I avow it. On every side of me I see 
causes at work which go to spread a most 
delusive colouring over war, and to remove 
its shocking barbarities to the back ground 
of our contemplations altogether. I see it in 
the history which tells me of the superb ap- 
pearance of the troops, and tlie brilliancy 
of their successive charges. I see it in the 
poetry which lends the magic of its numbers 
to the narrative of blood, and transports its 
many admirers, as by its images, and its 
figures, and its nodding plumes of chivalry, 
it tlirows its treacherous embellishments 
over a scene of legalized slaughter. I see it 
in the music which represents the progress 
of tho battle ; and wljere, after being inspired 
\\)y v\\^ VtwvKvviV\\v\\«A ci< v^^paration, the 
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>in are seen to bend over the eentimflntal 
lertainment; nor do I hear the utterance 
a single sigh to interrupt the death-tones 
the thickening contest, and tibe moant of 
> wounded men as they fade away upon 
3 ear, and sink into lifeless silence. Ail^ 
goes to prove what strange and half- 
^hted creatures we are. Were it not so, 
iT could never have been seen in any 
[ler aspect than that of unmingled hate- 
UiesB ; and I can look to nothing but to the 
ogress of christian sentiment upon earth, 
arrest the sCrong current of its popular 
id prevailing partiality for war. Then only 
ill an imperious sense of duty lay the ohedc 
severe principle, on all the subordinate 
stes and lacultics of our nature. Then will 
ory be reduced to its right estimate, and 
e wakeful benevolence of the gospel chas- 
g away every spell, will be turned by the 
eachery of no delusion whatever, Arom its 
Dople but sublime enterprises for the good 
the species. Then the reign of truth and 
lietuess will be ushered into the world, and 
ar, cruel, atrocious, unrelenting war, will 
! stript of its many and its bewildering 
scinations. 

Bat again, another obstacle to the extinc- 
m of war, is a sentiment which seems to 
; imiversaliy gone into, that the rules and 
omiscs of the gospel which apply to a 
nglc individual, do not apply to a nation 
individuals. Just think of the mighty 
Pect it would have on the politics of the 
orld, were this seutimcnt lo be practically 
iposod from its wonted authority over the 
tunsels and the doings of nations, in their 
iiisactions with each other. If forbearance 
! the virtue of an individual, forbearance 
also the virtue of a nation. If it be incum- 
nt on men in honour to prefer each other, 
is incumbent on the very largest societies 
men, through the constituted or^an of 
eir government to do the same. If it be 
e glory of a man to defer his anger, and 
pass over a transgression, that nation 
stakes its glory which is so feelingly alive 
the slightest insult, and musters up its 
reats and its armaments upon the faintest 
adow of a provocation. If it be the mag- 
nimity of an injured man to abstain from 
nacanee, and If by so doing, he heaps coals 
nre upon the h(»ad of his enemy, then 
il is tho ma,'Tnaninious nation, which, re- 
liing from vicjlouce and from blood, will 
no nir^rc than scMid its <;hrislian embassy, 
1 prcf'T its mild and imj>ressive remon- 
;i!icc ; an 1 that is the disgraced nation 
lich will refuse the impressivcness of the 
»ral appeal that has been made to il. — O! 
r brethren, there must be the breathing 
a different spirit to circulate round the 
>bc, ere its christianized nations resign the 
Jousies which now frqpt them to each 
Mr in the Bcowling attitude of defiance; 
/ macb u to do with the people of every 



land, ere the propneaied inlhiencc of tiio 
ffoepd idiall bring its virtuous, and its pad- 
tying controul to bear with effect no the 
oounaels and govemments of the woiid. 

I find that I must be dr^iwing to a dose, 
and that I must forbear entering into several 
topics on which I meant at one time to ex- 
patiate. I wished, in particular, to have laid ' 
it fully before you how the extinction of 
war, tnough it should withdraw one of those 
scenes on which man earns the glory of in- 
trepidity ; yet it would leave other, and bet- 
ter, and nobler scenes, for the display and 
the exercise of this respectable attxibute. I 
wished also to explain to you, that however 
much I admired the general spirit of Qua- 
kerism, on the subject of war; yet that I was 
not prepared to go all the length of its prin- 
ciple when that war was strictly defensive. 
It strikes me, that war is to be abolished by 
the abolition of its aggressive snirit among 
the different nations of the worm. The text 
seems to tell me that this is the order of 
prophecy upon the subject ; and that it is 
when nation shall cease to lift up its sword 
against nation ; or, in other words, when one 
nation shall cease to move, for the purpose 
of attacking another, that military science 
will be no longer in demand, and that the 
people of the earth will le^n the art of war 
no more. I should also have stat^, that on 
this ground, I refrained from pronouncing 
on the justice or necessity of any one war 
in which this country has ever been involved. 
I have no doubt that many of those who 
supported our former wars, looked on seve- 
ral of them as wars for existence; but on 
this matter I carefull3r abstain from the ut- 
terance of a single sentiment ; for in so doing, 
I should feel myself to be descending from 
the generalities of christian principle, and 
emplo3ring that pulpit as the vehicle of a 
questionable policy, which ought never to 
be prostituted either to the unworthy object 
of sending forth the incense of human flat- 
tery to any one administration, or of regal- 
ing the factious, and turbulent, and disloyal 
passions of any party. I should next, if I 
nad time, offer such obser\'atlons as were 
suggestea by my own views of political 
science, on the multitude of vulnerable 
points by which this country is surrounded, 
in the shape of numerous and distant de- 
pendencies, and which, however much they 
may tend to foster the warlike politics of 
our government, are, in truth, so little worth 
the expense of a war, that should all of them 
be wrested away from us, they would leave 
the people of our empire as great, and aa 
wealthy, and as competent to every purpose 
of home security as ever. Lastly, I might 
have whispered my inclination, for a little 
more of the Chinese policy being imported 
into Europe, not for Iha ^nax^^w^ ^^ m to^gig^ 
uig aUbeTaiVntewo\xt«ft>aeX^«CBL>fi^^^ 
countriea, \m\ tot iSaft \wx^WBfc ^^^jfesJ^sw^vix 
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eaxdi its restteflB spirit of alanB^ abcmt every 
fbreign movement in the polities and desinu 
of ouier nations^ because, sure I am, wi 
were each great empire of the worid to lay 
it ck)wn as the maxim of its most scrupulous 
dbsenrance, not to meddle till it was med- 
dled with, each would fed in such a maxim 
both its safety and its triumph; — for such 
are the miffhty resources of defensive war, 
that though the Whole transportable force 
of Europe were to land upon our borders, 
the result of the experiment would be such, 
that it should never be repeated— the rally- 
ing population of Britain could sweep them 
all from the face of its territory, and a whole 
myriad of invaders would mdt away under 
the power of such a government as ours^ 
trendied bdiind the loyalty of her defen- 
ders and strong, as she deserves to be. in 
the love and in the confidence of all ner 
children. 

. I would not have touched on any of the 
lessons of political economy, did &ey not 
lead mCj by a single step, to a christian les- 
son, which I count it my incumbent duty 
to press upon the attention of you alL Any 
suoden change in the state of the demand, 
must throw the commercial world into a 
temporary derangement And whether the 
diange be from war to peace, or from peace 
to war, this effect is sure to accompany it. 
Now for upwards of twenty years, the durec- 
tion of our trade has been accommodated to 
a war system, and when this system is put 
an end to, I do not say what amount of the 
distress will light upon this neighbourhood, 
but we may he sure that all the alarm of 
falling markets, and ruined speculation, will 
spread an impressive gloom over many of 
the manufacturing districts of the land. 
Now, let my title to address you on other 
grounds, be as questionable as it may, I feel 
no hesitation whatever in announcing it, as 
your most imperative duty, that no outcry 
of impatience or discontent from you, shaU 
embarrass the pacific policy of his majesty's 
government. They have conferred a great 
blessing on the country, in conferring on it 
peace, and it is your part resignedly to 
weather the languid or disasterous months 
which may come along with it. TTie interest 
of trade is an old argument that has been 
set up in resistance to the dearest and most 
substantial interests of humanity. 

MTien Paul wanted to bring Christianity 
into Ephesus, he raised a storm of opposi- 
tion nround him, from a quarter which, I 
dare say, he was not counting on. There 
happened to be some shrine manufactories 
in that place, and as the success of the 
Apostlo would infallibly have reduced the 
demand for that article, forth came the de- 
cisive argument of. Sirs, by (his crafl we 
have our wealth, and should this Paul turn 



would aoerqa to onr trade. • Wliy, my fare, 
threo, if this argument is to be admitted, 
there is not one conceivable ben^ that caa 
be oflEered for the aoceptanoe of the q^edeii 
Would it not be well if all the men of read- 
ing in the country were to be diverted froia 
the poison which lurks in many a mischier- 
ous publication— and should tms Messed re- 
formation be effected, are there none to be 
found who would feel that much daouge 
had accrued to theur trade? Would it not 
be well, if those wretched sons of pleasure^ 
before whom If thcgr repent not. there lieth 
all the dreariness of an unprovided eternity 
— would it not be well, that they were rs- 
daimed Arom the maddening intoxicataoa 
which speeds them on in the career of diii, 
obedience — and on this event, too, wooli* 
there be none to complain that much damap 
had accrued to their trade? Is it not jrA^ 
that the uifiBtmy of the slave trade has beei 
swept from tiie page of British history? and 
yet do not many of you remember how kiag 
tho measure lay suspended, and that dxMl 
twenty annual flotillas, burdened with the 
load of human wretchedness, were wafted 
across the Atlantic, while P^liament wm 
deafened and overborne by unceasing daa- 
ours about the mudi damage that wodd 
accrue to the trade? And now, is it not well 
that peace has once more been given to the 
nations? and are 3rou to follow up tlui 
goodly train of examples, by a single whis- 
per of discontent about the much damage 
that will accrue to your trade? No, my bre- 
thren, I will not let down a single inch of 
the christian requirement that lies upon you. 
Should a sweeping tide of bankruptcy set in 
upon the land, and reduce every individual 
who now hears me, to the very humblest 
condition in society, God stands pledged to 
give food and raiment to all who depend 
upon him ; — and it is not fair to make others 
bleed, that you may roll in affluence; — it is 
not fair to desolate thousands of families, 
that yours may be upheld in luxury and 
splendour — and your best, and noblest, and 
kmdest part is, to throw yourselves on the 
promises of God, and he will hide you and 
your little ones in the secret of his pavilion 
till these calamities be overpast 

III. I trust it is evident from all that has 
been said, how it is only by the extension 
of christian principle among the people of 
the earth, that the atrocities of war will at 
length be swept away from it ; and that 
each of us in hastening the commencement 
of that blissful period, in his own sphere, ii 
doing all that in him lies to bring his own 
heart, and the hearts of others, under the 
supreme influences of this principle. It is 
public opinion, which in the long run go- 
verns the world; and while I look with 

the 



confidence to a optdual revolution in 
a%Fay the people from the worship of gods\ s\a\.e o^ \>x3WCvc q^vkvvow from tlic omnipo- 
Vit/Je with hands, thcrcbv much daintvge Ao:uct o^%«s^\\x\\>Ccv^NwV\vv^\\&^^^ 
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ieciual way, through the families of man- 
Lad — ^yet I will Dot deny that much maybe 
ooe to accelerate the advent of, perpetual 
od universal peace, by a distinct body 
f men embarking their every talent^ and 
leir every acquirement in theproeecntion 
f thm, as a distinct object. This was the 
ray in which, a few year^ago, the British 
nibUc were gained over to the cause of 
kfricB. This is the way in whidi some of 
he other prophecies of the Bible are at this 
Doment hastening to their accomplish- 
nent ; and it is this way, I apprehend, that 
he prophecy of my text may be indebted 
br its speedier fulfilment to the agency of 
Ben selecting this as the assigned field on 
Miich their philanthropy shdl expatiate. 
Wtxe each individual member of such a 
Kheme to prosecute his own walk, and 
Bome forward with his own peculiar con- 
tribution, the fruit of the united labours of 
iD would be one of the finest collections of 
shnstian eloquence, and of enlightened mo- 
tab, and of sound political philosophy, that 
jner was presented to the world. I could 
lot festen on another cause more fitted to 
ea& forth such a variety of talent, and to 
nDy around it so many of the generous 
nd accomplished sons of humanity, and to 
pve each of them a d^votedness, and a 
power far beyond whatever could be sent 
mo the hearts of enthusiasts, by the mere 
impulse of literary ambition. 

Let one take up the question of war in its 
principle, and make the full weight of his 
oioral severity rest upon it, and upon all 
its abominations. Let another take up the 
questkm df war in its consequences, and 
bring his every power of graphical descrip- 
fion to the tadc of presenting an awakened 
public with an impressive detail of its cruel- 



ties and its horrors. Let another neutralize 
the poetry of war, and dismantle it of all 
those bewitching splendours, which the hand 
of misffuided genius has thrown over it 
Let an%ier teach the world a truer, and 
more magnanimous path to national glory, 
than any country of the world has yet 
walked m. Let another tell with irresisti- 
ble argument, how the christian ethics of a 
nation is at one with the christian ethics of 
its humblest individual. Let another bring 
an the resources of his political science to 
unfold the vast energies of defensive war, 
and show, that instoid of that ceaseless 
jealousy and disquietude, which are ever 
keepm^ alive the flame of hostility among 
the nations, each may wait in prepared se- 
curity, till the first footstep of an invader 
shall be the signal for mustering around 
the standard of its outraged rights, all the 
steel, and spirit, and patriotism of the 
country. Let another pour the light of mo- 
dem speculation into the mysteries of trade 
and prove that not a single war has been 
undertaken for any of its objects, where the 
millions and the millions more which were 
lavished on the cause, have not all been 
cheated away from us by the phantom of 
an imaginary interest This may look to 
many like tne Utopianism of a romantie 
anticipation — ^but I shall never despair of 
the cause of truth addressed to a christian 
public, when the clear light of principle 
can be brought to every one of its positions, 
and when its practical and conclusive ea- 
tablishment forms one of the mostdistinct of 
Heaven's prophecies — ''that men shall beat 
their swords into plouffh-shares^ and their 
spears into pruning-ho(M»— and that nation 
snail not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall ihey learn the art of war any more.'' 
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ADDRESS 

TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE PARISH OF KILMANY. 



1 1 a leltRF to an intinuite. 

St rthinkaoi 

unboBOins 
isJsaDdeim- 
,^ ^ u.t kindly afffec- 

irt, ana tbough there muy be 
- jf tenderneaB in his perfonn- 
> because be aimaal touches of 
,t because all the tenderness that 
is the genuine and the ortlesa 
.1 all the tenderness that Ls felt. 
- .~«^ive for a mament, Ibat be wrote 
jr under the consciouaness that it 
X broadly exhibited before the eye 
ui LiiG public, this would immediately ope- 
rate as a heavy restraint upon him. A man 
would much rather pour the expression of 
his friendship Into the private ear of him 
who was the object of it, than be would do 
it under tlie full stare of a numerous com- 
pany. And I, my brethren, could my lime 
nave allowed it, wouid much rather have 
written my earnest and longing aspiration 
for the welfareofyoualiby a private letter 
to each individual, than by this general 
Address, which necessarily exposes to the 
wide theatre of the public all that J feel, nnd 
all that I utter on the subject of my affec- 
tionate regard for you. 

It were belter, then, for the eiercise to 
which I have now set myself, that I shut 
out hU idea of the public ; and never, with- 
in the whole recollection of my life, was 1 
less disposed to foster that idea. It may 
be observed, that the blow of some great 
and calamitous visitation brings a kind of 
iasensiliiliiy along with ii. I ought not to 
lament my witbdrawmenl from you as a 
calamity, but it has had all tlie ellbct of a 
calamity upon me. I am removed from 
those objects which habitually interested 
my heart, and, for a time, it reruae* to be 
iatereated ia other objecla- I am placed al. 



a distance from thai scene to which I 
moal alive, and I feel a deaduesa lo i 
other scene. The people who are 
aroimd me, carry an unquestionable 
ness lu their bosoms, and vie with on 
other in the expression of it. I can i 
perceive thai there exists abundanily a 
them all the constimenis of a higWy 
esting neighbourhood, and it may loo] 
and ungrateful in me thai I am not ini 
ed. But it takes a time before the hea 
attune itself to Ihe varieties of a new 
tion. It is ever recurring to the mt 
miliar scenes of other days. The p; 
ministers no enjoyment, and in looki 
the past the painful circumstance ia 
while the fancy will not be kept from 
ing to that neighbourhood which exe 
over it all the power of a miich-loved I 
the idea that it is home no longer < 
with dread reality upon the mind, and 
the whole to bitterness. 

With a heart thus occupied, 1 do nt 
(hat the Hdinission of the public inli 
conference will be any great restraint 
me. I shall speak to you as if they 
not present, and I do not conceive tlinl 
can take a great interest in what I sa; 
cause 1 have no time for the full ao' 
plicit statement of principles. I havf 
advantage witli you that I do not have 
others, that with you 1 can afford lob 
explicit. I presume upon your reo 
lions of what I have, for some lime, 
in the habit of addressing lo you, and 
ter myself that you may enter into a 
of observation which to others may S[ 
dark, and abrupt, and unconnected 
penning this short Address, I follow Uii 
pulse of my regard for you. You wi 
ceive it with indulgence, as a men 
ftOTO OTA who ttves you, who is ever 
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dasses among the dearest of his recollec- 
tioM) the tranquil enjoyments he has had 
in your neighbourhood ; who carries upon 
his memory the faithful image of its fields 
and of its families ; and whose prayers for 
you all is, that you may so grow in the 
fniWs of our common faith, as to be made 
meet for that unfading inheritance where 
sorrow and separation are alike unknown. 

Were I to sit down for the purpose of 
Irawing out a list of all the actions which 
nay be called sinful, it would be long be- 
bre I could complete the enumeration. 
Vay, I can conceive, that by adding one 
)eculiarity afler another, the variety may 
)e so lengthened out as to make the attempt 
mpossible. Lying, and stealing, and break- 
ng the Sabbath, and speaking evil one of an- 
ther, these arc all so many sinful actions ; 
ut circumstances may be conceived which 
lake one kind of lying different fom an- 
ther, and one kind of theft different from 
notlier, and one kind of evil speal^ing 
ifierent from another, and in this way the 
umber of sinful actions may be greatly 
irelled out ; and should we attempt to take 
le amount, they may be like the host 
'bich no man could number, and every 
nner, realizing one of these varieties, may 
'ear his own peculiar complexion, and 
ftve a something about him, which marks 
im out, and signalizes him from all the 
ther sinners by whom he is surrounded. 
Yet, amid all this variety of visible as- 
set, there is one summary expression to 
hich all sin may be reduced. There is 
ne principle which, if it always existed in 
le heart, and were always acted upon in 
le life, would entirely destroy the exis- 
!nce of sin, and the very essence of sin 
es in the want of this one principle. Sin 
a want of conformity to the will of God ; 
ad were a desire to do the will of God at 
11 times the overruling principle of the 
eart and conduct, there would be no sm. 
; is this want of homage to him and to his 
jthority, which gives to sin its essential 
laracter. The evil things coming out of 
le heart, which is the residence of this evil 
rinciple, may be exceedingly various, and 
1^ impart a very different complexion to 
iferent individuals. This complexion may 
i more or less displeasing to the outward 
^e. The evil speaker may look to us more 
iXefnl than the voluptuary, the man of 
•uelty than the man of profaneness, the 
rcaker of his word than the breaker of the 
abbath. 1 believe it will generally be found, 
lat the sin which inflicts the more visible 
id immediate harm upon men, is, in the 
ye of men, the more hateful sin. There 

a readiness to execrate falsehood, and 
ilumny, and oppression ; and along with 
U8 readiness there is an indulgence for 
le good-humoured fallings of him who is 
re Save of luxury, and makes a god of his 

2Q 



pleasure, and spends his days in all the 
thoughtlessness of one who walks in the 
coimsd of his own heart, and in the sight 
of his own eyes, provided that his love of 
society leads him to share with others the 
enjoyment of all these gratifications, and 
his wealth enables him, and his moral 
honesty inclines him, to deftay the expense 
of them. 

Behold, then, one frequent source of de- 
lusion. He whose sins are less hateful to 
the world than those of others, wraps up 
himself in a kind of security. 1 wronff no 
man. I have a heart that can be moved by 
the impulses of compassion. I carry in my 
bosom a lively sentiment of Indignation at 
the tale of perfidy or violence ; and surely 
I may feel a satisfaction which others have 
no title to feel, who are guilty of that from 
which ray nature recoi£ with a generous 
abhorrence. He forgets all the while, that 
sin, in its essential character, may have as 
full and firm a possession of his heart, as 
of the man's with whom he is comparing 
himself: that there may be an entire dis- 
ownal and forgetfulness of God; that not 
one particle of reverence, or of acknowledg- 
ment, may be given to the Being with 
whom he has to do ; that whatever he may 
be in the eye of his neighbour, in the eye 
of him who seeth not as man seeth, he is 

guilty ; that, walking iust as he would have 
one though there had been no divine 
government whatever, he is a rebel to that 
government ; and that amid all the com- 
placency of his own feelings, and all the 
applause and good liking of nis acquaint- 
ances, he wears all the deformity of rebel- 
liousness in the eye of every spiritual 
being, who looks at the state of his heart, 
and passes judgment upon him by those 
very principles which are to try him at the 
great day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be laid open. 

If this were kept in view, it would lead 
to a more enlightened estimate of the cha- 
racter of man, than man in the thought- 
lessness and unconcern of his natural state 
ever forms. It would lead us to see, that 
under all the hues and varieties of charac- 
ter, diversified as they are by constitutional 
taste, and the power of circumstances, there 
lurks one deep and universal disease, and 
that is the disease of a mind labouring un- 
der alienation from God, and without any 
practical sense of what is due to him. You 
will all admit it to be true, that the heart of 
a man may be under the full operation of 
this deadly poison, while the man himself 
has a constitutional taste for the pleasures 
of social intercourse. You see no&ing un- 
likely or impossible in this combination. 
Now I want you to go along with me, when 
I carry my assertion still funlvex ^^ ^\A ^s^-tfe 
I am that eTtpenexvce \3(e«» xssfc wv\. >?i\\^VV 
say, that the YveaiV oi ^TDfli^mvj\»>>»a« 
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fliQ opamkm of a dMOn or iDdUfer- 
16 Gody while the man himwlf hu 
a eo Mtituti oPil ■bh or renee tt crueltyi i 
ooDitttDtioiial lepogiuaMse lo fraud, a coa- 
■dtatiODal istfpilhy 10 what is nnccior- 
leooi In qtoMO^ or hanh and unfeeUng 
la eonyenatUil^' a eonstltmioaal gentleneai 
of diameto} ai^ to ram up the ^diole ia 
one danaei a man may be free from many 
iUnga whidi aiie him a mofal hataftdneaa 
li mo ere of othenu and he may have 
many thmffi which tarow a moiaf knrdi- 
nam aromid him, and the aool be under the 
entize dominion of that carelemnem about 

awhieh fifea to sin its ciaential cha- 
r. And upon hiniy eren npon liimy 
araeeAd and engaging as he may be by the 
joalve of hia mm accompUabmentai the 
aiying of the Kbfe doea not fail of being 
naUaaftlbal <« the heart of man ifl deceftftu 
above au ttiinga and deipefately wicked; 
who can know nV* 

And fhna it i8| that onr great and ulti- 
mate aim hi the kefionaaiioa of a sinner, is 
iho retonatioo et his heart Tliere may 
he many reibcmations short of this^ and in 
whkb many, are disposed to rest with de- 
eaMil comjdaoeney. I can conceive, that 
wno ibrmsriy stole may steal no 
not becanse he is now sanetiiled, 
the jq|)iigation of rriigioas princi- 
tmbeeanse he is now trandated hito 
efaROumstances, and by the power of 
eiample,'has contracted that tone of ho- 
nonraUe feeling which exists among Uie 
upper dasses of society. Here, then, is a 
reionnation of the conduct, while the heart, 
in respect of that which constitutes its ex- 
ceeding 8InfBhlesl^i8 no better than before. 
The Old leaven of ungodliness may over- 
spread its everv desire, and its every affec- 
tion; and while the outer man has been 
washed of one of its visible deformities, the 
inner roan may still persist in its un mind- 
fulness of God ; and tfie pollution of this 
greatest and vilest of all moral turpitude, 
may adhere to -it as obstinately as ever. 

Now, it appears to me, tiiat these views, 
true in iheinselves, and deserving to be 
carried along with us through every inch 
of our religious proffresi, have often been 
pactically misapplieoL I can conceive an 
mquirer under the influence tf these views, 
to fiill mto such a process of reflection as 
tiie following: ' If me outer conduct be of 
no estimation in the sight <tf God, unless it 
stand connected with the acting of a holy 
princi|de i&the heart, let us begin with the 
neart, and from the establishment of a holy 
principle there, purity of conduct will fol- 
low as an efibct of coufk. Let as beware 
.of lairing an early stress upon the doings of 
the outer man, lest we and others should 
have our eye turned from the reformation 
of the inner man, as the mi^n and elmoi^ 
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tM. Let OS be tefU how w« nifa saA 
and^sn^ visibls reformations^ either npon 
ourselves or those aroimd ns^ lest diey 6s 
made to stand in the place of tfmt grand 
renewing process, by whkh the anil, dead 
in treaposes and sins, is made aliva naia 
God. Let us labour to impress the nsees- 
si^ of this prooesi^ and seeing tiie nttar 
inability of man to change his own heaiL 
let no turn his eye fitmi«ny exertisBaof 
his own, to that .fbUieaB whidi ia in iSuM 
Jesus, through whom akme he edn obtaia 
the forgiveness of all his shis^ and sack a 
measure of power resting upon hiasy as 
carries along with it aQ the pariiying in- 
flnences of a qphritnal leformalion. In the 
mean time, let us take care how ipo wpitk 
about good worka. Let the vary mentiaa 
of them put us into the defeanva attitnds 
of coldnesB and sospieicm; and inslead of 
eiving our earnestness or onr eongy is 
mem, let tis prem upon ourseives aai 
others the exercisai of that foith. by wfaiA 
alone we are made the workmamMp of CM, 
and cr^ed nntoanch good woika as be 
hath ordahied that we should walk hi then.' 
Now, thereis aareatdeal of tmtfi Anagb- 
out the whole of this train of'sBBtiiaiwi; 
but truth conteaaplated under audi aaii- 
pect, and turned to audi a jmrpoaa^ as.hv 
the efibet of puttfaigan inquirer intoa:|iiaD- 
ti6al attitude, which appears to me to be 
unscriptural and wrong. I would not bars 
him keep his hand for a mn^ moBCot 
frx)m the doing of that whieh is obvioaif 
right I would not have him to refiiio 
firom, grappling immediately vnth ereiy 
one sin which is within the reach of hu 
exertions. I would not have him to mcar 
the delay of one instant in .ceasina to do 
that which is evU ; and I conceive that it ti 
not till this is begun that he will lean to 
do that which is well. It ought not to re- 
strain the energy of his immediate doing, 
that he is told now doings are of no ac- 
count, unless they are the doings of one 
who has gone through a previous r^genovr 
tion. This ought not to keep him iron 
doing. It shodd only lead him to oono- 
bine with the prescribed doing, an eanMt 
aspiring after a cleaner heart, and a bsMir 
spirit than he yet finds hims^ to have. 1 
is very true, that a man may do an ad' 
wardly good thing, and rest in what he hv 
done. But it is as true, that a man maj dl 
the outwardly good thing he is biddenda' 
and, instead of resting, may look fonms 
with diligent striving, and earnest, hmnbb 

grayer, to some greater things than tiiifc 
Tow, this last my brethren, is the attftoik 
I want to put you into. Let the thief giw 
up his steeJing at this moment. Lst Ae 
drunkard give up his intemperance, hd 
the evil sp«iker give up his wumniea Ul 
\\\v& ^fMsc ot «1I that is obviously wrong 
A^smk <A \!^ vavk VG^ nkbrl \5ak «i tki 
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dcAag of all that is obvioiuly lighL Let 
no one thing, not even the apeculalJoiiB of 
Orthodoxy,* be suffered to aland k barrier 
■gairut your entrance into the Geld of im- 
mediate es(!rt!on. 1 raise the rery first 
blow of my trumpet against the visible ini- 
ouiliei wliich 1 sec to be in ynu, and if 
uere be any one obviousiy right thing you 
hare hitherto neglected, I will not consume 
one particle of time before I call upon yi 
to do it. 

It is quite in vain to say that all this is 
not called for, or that I am now spending 
my strength and your lime in combating 
an error which has no practical existence. 
Vou mwt l>e quite familiarised with the 
nelancholy spectacle of a zealous professor 
mourning orer the sinfulness of liis heart, 
and, at the same time putting fonh hia 
hand, without one sigh of remorse, to whal 
is linful in ordinary conduct. Have yoii 
sever witnessed one, who could speak evil 
of his neightMur, and was at the same lime 
trenching among what he thought the spe- 
cnl&tions of orthodoxy, and mt^e the utlcr 
coTroptioH of the soul of man one of these 
ipeeulationsi b it not enough to say that 
be Is a mere speculative Chriatian 7 for the 
very same thing may be detected in the 
practice of one who feels a real longing to 
be delivered from the power of that sin, 
which he grieves has such an entire do- 
minion over htm. And yet, strange to tell, 
there is many an obvious and every-day ain, 
which is not watched against, which is not 
ftrugglcd against, and the commission of 
which gives no uneaaincas whatever. The 
man is, as it were, so much occupied with 
the sinfulness of his heart, that he neither 
feels nor attends to the sinfulness of his con- 
duct. He wants to go methodically to worli. 
He wants to begin at the l>eginning, and he 
forms ills estimate of what ibc beginning is 
upon tfae arrangements of human specula- 
tions. 

It sounds very plausibly, that as out of 
the heart are the issues of life, the work of 
an inquiring Christian must l)egin there; 
but tlie mischief 1 complain of is, that in 
the fir^t prosecution of this work, montiis 
or years may be consumed ere the purified 
finntain send forth its streams, or the re- 
pentance he is aspiring alter tell on the 
plain and pnipahie doings of his ordinary 
conduct Heacc, my brethren, the morti- 
fying exhibiiion of great zeal, and much 
talk, and diligentcanvassing and conversing 
about the obiitract principles of the cbris- 



* Sorry ihouU I b(^ if & term cipmcive of right 
■Kitkini on tlie moat inlereating of all auhjectis 
were lucil bv me wilh a levity at all cnlnilatnl to 
befit an iiu^crenRe to the aounctiiHa of your rc- 
Gpoui opinioiL or to divrrt your moat ram«t «t- 
tration mm tboae inquirtr^ which hiie Sir thrir 
•bfna tiin (rue will, and the true way of God for 
tbe mtraliaa of men. 



tian faith, emabined with what is viaUe in 
the christian practice, being at a dead stand, 
and not one inch of aensilrie progreaa being 
made in any one thing which the eye can 
witneaa, or the hand cam la^ a tangible 
holdupon. The man is otherwiae employed. 
He is busy with the first priDciples of^ttia 
oulqect He still goes on with hia wwted 
peevislmeas within doora, and his wonted 
dishonesties without doora. He has not yet 
come to these maitera. He ia taken up witk 
laybg and labouring at the fi>iindatioiL The 
brart is the great sutiject of hia anzietyi 
--' '- "le busy exercise of mourning, and 
ig, and praying, and studying tho 
right management of his heart, he may t^e 
up months or years before he come to tho 
deformities of his outward and ordinary 
conduct. I will venture to go farther, mv 
brethren, and assert, that if this be Ihe tnCK 
he is on, it wUl be a great chance if be erer 
come to them at all. To the end of hii days 
be may be a talking, and inquiring, and 
speculating, and I doubt not, along with all 
this, a church-going and ordinancft-lovinf 
Christian. But I am much afraid that be ii, 
practically speakioc, not in the way to the 
solid attainmenta of a Christiaii, wfaow U^it 
(diinea befora meiL All that meeta tli* ays 
of daily obserrers, may have nBdenoBB ao 
change whatever, and the life <tf l£a poor 
man may be nothing better than the dnam 
of a delusive and bewildering •pectllation. 

Now, it ia very true that, agreeably to the 
remarks with which I prefaced this argu- 
ment, the great and ultimate aim of all rft- 
formaiion is to reform the heortj and to 
bring it into such a state of principle and 
desire, that God may be gtorified in aoul 
and in spirit, as well as in body. Thia is 
" pomt that is ever to be aoueht after, and 
r to be pressed forward ta Underasenas 
lis denciencics from this point, a true 
Christian will read diligently, that he may 
learn the gospel method of arriving at it. 
He will pray diligentlv thai the clean heart 
may be created, and the right spirit may be 
renewed within him. The earnestneaa of 
bis attention to this matter will shut him up 
and more into the faith of that perfect 
igs iroro a 

__.^ „ m ei 

mind liim of; as the firm ud the only ground 
ofhis acceptance with Ood. The aame ho- 
nest reliance on the divine teatimony, whkli 
leads him to close with Ihe doctrine ot the 
atonement, and ton>joieemit,willaIaolead 
bim to close with the doctrine of sanctificap 
tion, and diligently to aspire after it Now, 
in the business of so aspiring after this ob- 
ject it is not enough that he read diligently 
in the Word ; it is nol enough that he pray 
diligently for the Spirit Tliwe are two in- 
gredients Vvi tiiB tranneu "A |lB^\■^l »Sk 
Fiis object, tart ftic^ "« ^"^ ** '^^'^ '**5> 
and w W I \amTOV "», ft^■a^ »■ te« *»«■ «* 



ifice, which bis shon-cominn 
holy and beart-aearching law wfll ever re^ 
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entlnaesB of hk orthodoxy leads many a 
aaaloas inquirer to look coldlv and aakance 
at another ingredient in this businesB. He 
shonld not only readf diligently, and pray 
diligently, bat lie Aould do dili^ntly every 
one right thing that is within his reach, and 
tifait he finds mmsdf to have strength for. 

Any (HM anthor who talks of the insi^- 
niftiH^n<»tt of doings, in such a way as praeti- 
cpDy to restrain an inquirer from vigorously 
and immediately entering upon the perform- 
ande of them, misleads that inquirer from 
tiie scriptural method, by which we are di- 
laded to a greater measure of light and of 
holiness than we are yet in posKssion c^ 
He detaches one essential ingredient from 
tiio business of seeking. He may set the 
spirit of his reader a roaminff over some 
Md of airy speculation ; but he woriu no 
audi salntory effect upon his spirit, as 
evinces itseu by any one visiUe or substan- 
tial reformation. I have often and often 
allamptad to pren this lesion upon ]rou, my 
bntfiren; and I bear ]rou testimony, that, 
while a resistanoe to practical prtnching 
has been imputed to the leaknis profeascnrs 
of orthodoxy, you listened with patience^ 
aaa I tmst not without fruit, when address- 
ing jon asjf you had Just begun to mk 
jMnelves in me matter of your salvation, 
I nuked it among my preliminary instme- 
tlonS| that 3^00 sfemld cease from the evil 
of jrour doings ; that you should give up all 
ihni you know to be wrong in your ordi- 
nary conduct ; that the thief should restrain 
hinwdf from stealing, tlie liar from false- 
hood, the evil speaker from backbiting, the 
slothful labourer in the field from eye-ser- 
vice, the faithless housemaid in the family 
from an purloining and all idleness. 

The subterfuges of hypocrisy are endless ; 
and if it can find one in a system of theo- 
logy, it will be as glad of it from that quar- 
ter €id from any other. Some there are who 
deafen the impressions of all these direct 
and immediate admonitions, by saying, that 
before all these doings are insisted on, we 
must lay well and lalK)ur well at the foun- 
dation of faith hi Christ, without whom 
we can do nothing. The truth, that with- 
out Christ we can do nothing, is unquestion- 
able; but it would take many a paragraph 
to earoosQ its want of application to the use 
that is thus made of it But to cut short 
this plea of indolence for delaying the pain- 
ftl work of surrendering all that is vicious 
in conduct ; let me put it to your common 
sense whether a thief would not, and could 
not give up stealing for a week, if he had 
the reward of a fortune waiting him at the 
end of it ; whether, upon the same reward, 
an evil speaker could not, for the same time, 
impose a restraint upon his lips, and the 
idoihful servant become a mo8t]p«Lin^taking 




yersationt. Eaeh of these woidd And Uil 
self to have streneth for these thinn wot 
the inducement or a certain temponl i»> 
ward hdd out, or the dread of o eertiie 
temporal punishment were made to hang 
over hhn Now, for the tednponal pmiih 
ment, I substitute the call 01, ''flee fteei 
the oondng wrath.'' Let tliis eaU have the 
effect it shonld have, and the efiecst it aetndty 
does have, on many who are Mt waipad 
by a misleading speculation, and it wfl 
make them stir up such strei^gth as thqr 
possess^ and give up, indeed, nmdi of thas 
actual misconduct This effect it bad in the 
days of John the Bqitist FMnda on hii 
call, gave up thor vimence and vmf 
tions, and the evil of. many of thori 
and were thus put into whfLCkid in 
wisdom counted a fit stale it preparatioe 
fbr the Savioor. If there was any thine ii 
the revelation of the Gospel calcoialed ts 
supersede this call ot ''Cease yon from tts 
evil of your dohigs^" then I conld aid» 
stand the faidifferoice, or the positMe hos- 
tility of zealous pretenders to tbe woikof 
addressing practical exhortaCiDn to iamimi 
at the very outset of thetar progr ess. ^mAm 
far ttom behm supeiseded by any fldai 
that the Gospd kjrs before vm, the Anini^ 
and the first preachers of the CSosnIi JM 
took up the lesaon of John, and at the toy 
commencement of tlieir ministry did Ikey 
urge it upon people to turn them from tht 
evfi of their doings. Repent and believe tht 
Crospel, says our Saviour. Repent and tun 
unto God, and do works meet for repeD^ 
ance, says the apostle PauL And there 
must be something wrong, my brethren, if 
you resist me urging it upon you, to gift • 
up at this moment, even though it shouM 
be the first moment of your concon about 
salvation, to give up aU that is obnouri)^ j 
wrong ; to turn you to all that is obviooriy ' 
right; to grapple with every sin you caa 
la}' your hand upon ; and if it be true, ia 
point of experience and common sense, that 
many a misdeed may be put away from 
you on the allurement of some temporal 
reward ; then if you have faith in the reality 
of eternal things, the hope of an escape from 
the coming wrath may and will tell imme* 
diately upon you, and we shall see amoof 
you a stir, and a diligence, and a doing, and 
a visible reformation. 

It is a great matter to chase away all nyf- 
ticism from the path by which a sinner ii 
led unto God; and it is to be lamented thit 
many a speculation of many a respected di- 
vine, has the effect of throwing a aarkenin^ 
cloud of perplexity over the very entrance 
of this path. I teU you a Tcry plain thinft 
and, if it be true, it is surely of importanet 
that you •should know it, when I teU jtn. 
thai if you are a servant, and are vintsd 



Bad diligent worker, and *the Uat main\am\ w*\v\v ^ SlWai^ ^!^« «^^«i:vsfs\Vv«Qi % faitfaiid 
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vrithout which the object you aim at is un- 
attainable, ir you are a son, a more punc- 
tual fulfilment of your parent's bidding is 
another step. If you are a neighbour, a 
more civil and obliging deportment to those 
around you is another step. If you are a 
d^er, the adoption of a just weight and a 
just measure is another step. I'here are 
some who, afraid of your attempting to get 
acceptance with God by the merit of your 
own doings, would not venture to uree all 
this at the outset, lest they should lead you 
to rest on a delusive ground of confidence. 
They would try to get a perfect and a clear 
uiderstanding of the right ground of ac- 
eeptance jitablished, previous to the use of 
any smpn urgency; and then, upon this 
piihciple being well laid within you, they 
might take the liberty of telling you your 
duty. Their fearfulness upon this point 
forms a very striking contrast to the free, 
aad unembarrassed, and energetic manner, 
in which the Bible, both of the Old and 
New Testament, calls on every man who 
comes within the reach of a hearing, to 
cease from all sin, and turn him to all 
righteousness. In following its example, 
let us be fearless of all consequences. It 
may not suit the artificial processes of some 
of our systems, nor fall m with the order 
of their well-weighed and carefully arranged 
articles, to tell at the very outset of those 
obvious reformations which I am now 
pressing upon you. Out sure I am, that an 
apostle would have felt no difficulty on the 
Subject ; nor whatever the visible sin which 
deformed you, or whatever the visible act 
of obedience in wliich you were deficient, 
Would he have been restrained from giving 
his immediate energy to the work of calling 
oa you to abstain from the one and to do 
^r other. 

' The disciples of John could not have 
«uch a clear view of the ground of accept- 
ance before God, as an enlightened disciple 
of the apostles. Yet the want of this clear 
>iew did not prevent them from being right 
subjects for John's preparatory instructions. 
And what were these instructions? Sol- 
diers were called on to give up their vio- 
knoe, and j)uhlicans their exactions, and 
lich men the confinement of their own 
wealth to their own gratification ; and will 
any man hesitate for a moment to decide 
whether those who turned away from 
the directions of the forerunner, or those 
who followed them, were in the likeliest 
state for receiving light and improvement 
from the subsequent teaching of the Sa- 
viour? 

But there is one diflference between them 
and us. The whole pf Christ's teaching, 
as put down in the word of God, is already 
bdbre us. Now what precise effect should 
thia have upon the nature of an initiatory 
address to sinners? The right answer to 



this question will confirm, or it will demo 
lish the whole of our preceding argument. 
The alone ground ot acceptance, is the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to all who 
believe. Tliis truth deserves to be taken 
up, and urged immediately hi the hearing 
of all who are within, the reach of the 
preacher's voice. Till this truth be re- 
ceived, there should be no rest. to the sin- 
ner, there is no reconciliation with God, nor 
will he attain that consummation of holi- 
ness, without which there can be no meet- 
ness for the enjoyment of heaven. But 
some are readier to receive this truth than 
others. The reforming publicans and har- 
lots of John were in a state of greater readi- 
ness to receive this truth, than either the 
Pharisees, or those publicans and harlots 
who, unmindful of John, still perlisted in 
their iniquities. And who will be in greater 
readiness to receive this truth in the present 
day ? Will it be the obstinate ana deter- 
minate doers of all that is sinful, and that 
too in the face of a call, that they should do 
works meet for repentance? Or will it be 
those who, under the influence of this call, 
do what the disciples of John did before 
them, turn them from the evil of their ma- 
nifest miquities, and so give proof of their 
earnestness in the way of salvation ? It is 
true that, along with such a call, we might 
now urge a truth which even John could 
not But are we to suspend the call of 
doing works meet for repentance, till this 
truth be urged and established in the mind 
of the hearer? Surely, if God thought it 
wise to ply sinners with a call to turn them 
from the evil of their ways, before he fully 
revealed to them the evangelical ground of 
their acceptance, we may count it scriptural 
and safe to ply them with this call at the 
same time that we state to them the evan- 
gelical ground of their acceptance. 

It is true, that the statement may not be 
comprehended all at once. It may be years 
before it is listened to by the careless, before 
it is rested in by the desponding, before the 
comfort of it is at all felt or appropriated by 
the doubting and melancholy mquirer. Now 
what I contend for is, tliat during this in- 
terval of time, these people may and ought 
to be urged with the call of departing from 
their iniquities. This very call was brought 
to bear on the disciples of John, before the 

t round of their acceptance was fully made 
nown to them ; and it might be brought to ■ 
bear on sinners now, even though it should 
be before the ground of their acceptance be 
fully understood by tliem. The effect of 
this preparatory instruction in these days, 
was to fit John's disciples for the subse- 
quent revelation of Christ and his apostles. 
It is true that we are in possession of that 
doetrine which VYvey oiv\^ \«iftL ^^ ^\q«^«x 
of. But it BCCOT^a m>Xv c!K^tv«w»^ 'S^ 
this doctfme m\%Vv\. \» ^^t«s«^ ^\S3Bfi®» 
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fftflt foywn to men inquiriiig after m1- 
YatiOD. llie doctrine ofjustificatioii by the 
rlgfalBoaiDeM of Chriatji might be aonounoed 
in an its IbroeL anA In all its simplicity, to 
man who hold ootftai^inat it; and you 
would soiely aay of tibnii that the way of 
the Lord had not'baen prq[wred to their 
mfaid% nor his paths made straight Now 
we QBad of sndi a preparation set agoinff 
in bdbalf of men to iriunn this doctrine had 
not yet been revealed. Will tiiis prepanh 
tion be altogether ineflectoal in behalf of 
men, by whom this doctrine is not yet un- 
dentood? Sardy it is quite evident, that 
In the days of John, men who, in obedienoe 
to his cafi, were struggling with their sins, 
were in a likelier way for reoeivhig those 
larger measures of trum, which were after- 
wm r^prealed, than they who, in the face 
of that call, were obstinately and presump- 
taoualy retaining them. Suffer us to avail 
ooradves of the same advantage now. You, 
my brethren, who, in obedience to the calls 
wt h^ve been sounded in your hearing, are 
stranding with your sins, are in a likelier 
wajrmf receiving those larger measures of 
truth whidi are now revealed, than those 
of yon who feel no earnestness, and are 
makbig no endeavoura upon the subject 
While, thetdbre^ I announce to you, m the 
l^lOiit distinct terms, that you will not be 
eaved unless you are found in the righteous- 
ness of Chri^ this will not restrain me at 
the very same time from doing what John 
did. You know how his disciples were 
prepared for the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
who guides unto all truth ; and while I do 
not think that any one point of time is too 
carlv for offering Christ to you, in all the 
tienents of his sacrifice^ in dl the imputed 
merits of his perfect righteousness, in all 
the privileges which he has proclaimed and 
purchased for believers ; all I contend for 
IS, that neither is there any point of time too 
early for letting you know, that all sin must 
be abandoned, for calling on you to enter 
into the work of struggling with all sin im- 
mediately, for warning you, that while you 
pcmist in those sinful actions which you 
might give up, and would give up, were 
a temporal inducement held out to vou, I 
have no evidence of your receiving benefit 
iro^i the word of salvation that I am sound- 
ing in your ears. There is surely room for 
teuing sinners more than one thing, in the 
course of the very earliest lesson that is laid 
before them. It is an exclusive deference 
to the one point, and the one principle, and 
the bringing of every thing else into a forced 
subordimition upon it, which has enfeebled 
many an attempt to turn sinners to Christ 
from their iniq^uities. I can surely tell a roan, 
that unless he is walking in a particular line. 



eyes open, and he look nptm the d 
these two imquestionable truths, 1 
both walk and look at the aame 1 
at the same time he can do both, 
same manner i my tell a man, th 
he give up atealfaig he shall not re 
ven; and I may also tell him, th; 
he accept, by feith, 6hrist as his a 
viour, he s^U not reach heaven, 
two truths I found two practical di 
and I must be convuiceo, that the 
the one hinders the doing of the c 
I desist from that which the first 
of Christianity did before me, — 
Christy and within the compass of 
brettthmg, call on men to do w 
for repentance. ^ 

In the order of time, the prac 
strnctions of John went before the 
nonncement of the doctrines of a 
I do not think, however, that this 
authoritative upon us; but far 1< 
thhik tiiat our full possession of 
trine of salvation confers any i 
upon ua for reversing the historica 
01 ^e New Testament I brinf 
truths whkh the teachers of these 
dreEMcd to the sinners among wli 
labour, to bear immediately upon 
ners now. And while I c»ll upm 
turn finom the evil of your ways, 1 1 
you of tiie danger of putting away 1 
the offered Saviour, or refusing 
confidence in that name than wh: 
is no other given under heaven 
men can be saved. 

If by faith be meant the embi 
one doctrine, then I can understj 
some might be alarmed lest an c 
practical should depose faith from 
cedency which belongs to it B 
faith be meant a reliance upon tl 
testimony of Scripture, then the pn 
of faith is not at all broken in upon 
the call of " Flee from the coming 
I get you to struggle it with your i 
pSble iniquities, I see in that very 
the operation of a faith in the div 
mony about the realities of an 
world, and I have reason to bless < 
he has wrought in you what I am 
argument and no vehemence of mil 
without the power of his Spirit, e^ 
accomplished. Those of you who h 
evinced one exercise of faith, I la 
as more hopeful subjects for anotl 
cise, than those of you who remain i 
in obstinacy and unconcern. And 
tell the former, that nothing will ^ 
acceptance with God, but the niedi 
Christ offered to all who come, it v 
them, and not to the latter, that '. 
look for an earnest desire after th( 
Saviour. When I tell them that the 



2rtf iFi/i not jieach the object he is aiming at-, 

Mttd I can tell him at (he aame time, lYvaXy Oo^Xi^ xvox \^cvn\t^%nJcv^ \«sord \ 
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lot to the others, that I shall look for a 
lubmlaaiYe and thankful acquiescence in the 
rhole of his salvation ; and thus passing 
irith the docility of little children from one 
esson of the Bible to another ; these are the 
xople who, working because God so bids 
ihem, will count that a man is not justified 
ly ^e works of the law, because God so 
tells them; these are the people who, not 
jffended by what Christ told them at the 
Mitset, that he who cometh unto him roust 
(brsake all, will evince their willingness to 
tonake all, by turning from their iniquities, 
ind coming unto Christ ; these are the peo- 
ple who, while they do what ttiey may 
whh their hands, will think that while their 
heart is nlf directed to the love of God, they 
bave done nothing ; and counting it a faith- 
ful saying, that without Christ they can do 
nothing, they will take to him as their sanc- 
tifier as well as their Saviour, and having 
received him as the Lord their righteous- 
ness, will ever repair to him and keep by 
him as the Lord their strength. 

While I urge upon you the doing of 
every obviously right thing, you will not 
eonceive of me that I want you to rest in 
flM doing. I trust that my introductory 
parBgraphs may convince you how much 
)f this doing may be gone through, and 
ret the mighty object of the obedience of 
he willing heart might be unreached and 
inaccomplished. Notto urge the doing, lest 
rou should rest, would be to deviate from 
(criptural example. And again, to urge the 
loing, and leave you to rest, would l^ also 
o deviate from scriptural example. John 
he Baptist urged the doing of many things, 
ind his faithful disciples set themselves to 
he perfonnance of what he bade them 
la They entered immediately on the field 
if active and diligent service. But did they 
top short? No; out of the very preach- 
ng of their master did tliey obtain a cau- 
iaa against resting ; and the same submis- 
ive deference to his authority, in virtue of 
irhich they were set a working, led them 
diBO, along with their working at the things 
irhich he set them to, to look forward to 
greater things than these. He told them 
nmressly, that all his pre^iching was as no- 
limg to the preaching of one who was to 
some after him. They were diligent with 
jresent things, but be assured that they 
Combined with this diligence the attitude 
>f looking forward to greater (hinga Is 
diis the attitude of men who place their 
repose and their dependancc upon the per- 
(brmanoes on hand ? Was it not the atti- 
tude of men walking in the way revealed 
tiy a messenger from heaven, to the object 
mich this messenger pointed out to them? 
[ call on you to commence at this moment 
in immediate struggle with all Bin, and an 
immedUite striving after all nghteousness ; 
bat I wouM not be cowpleUng even the 



lesson of John, and far less would I be 
bringing forward the counsel of God, as 
made known to us in his subsequent reve- 
lation, were I to say any thing which led 
you to stop short at those visible reforma- 
tions, which formed the great burden of 
John's practical addrenes to his country- 
men ; and therefore along with your do- 
ing, and most diligently doing all that is 
within your reach, I call on vou to pray, 
and most ferventl]^ and faithnilly to pray 
for that larger baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
by which your hearts may be cleansea 
from all their corruptions, and you be en- 
abled to render unto God all the purity of a 
spiritual obedience. 

I cannot expatiate within the limits of 
this short address on the texts both of the 
Old and New Testament^ which serve to 
establish, that the right attitude of a return- 
ing sinner is what I have sometimes called 
in your hearing, the compound attitude of 
service and expectation. But I shall re- 
peat a few of these texts, that they may 
suggest what you have been in the habit 
of hearing from me upon this subject 
^ And Samuel spake to all the house of Is- 
rael, saying, if ve do return unto the Lord 
with all your hearts, then put away the 
strange gods and Ashtaroth from among 
you, and prepare your hearts unto ti^e 
Lord, and serve him only, and he will de- 
liver you out of the hand of the Philistines. 
Then the children of Israel did put away 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, and served the Lora 
alone." " They will not frame their doings 
to turn unto the Lord." " Thus saith the 
Lord, keep ye judgment and do justice, ibr 
my salvation is near to come, and my righ- 
teousness to be revealed. Blessed is the 
man that doeth this, and the son of man 
that layeth hold on it, that keepeth the 
Sabbath from polluting it, and keepeth his 
hand from doing eviL" " Deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and bring the poor that are 
cast out into thy house. When thou seest 
the naked, cover him, and hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh. Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speed uy. and thy 
righteousness shall go before tnee; the 
glory of the Lord shall be thy rereward.'' 
**He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Fa- 
ther, and I will love him, and will manifesl 
myself unto him." " For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shajl have 
more abundance ; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath." " Whosoever, therefore, shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of heaven; but wKosqcn^ 
shall do and leae^ Wveai^ ^^ ^ax^vfc ^^^\» 
I called greaV m XYic VCvkv^^otv vi^ Vw^^s^ 
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"And we era witaMsei of these thingi; 
•Dd 10 is ate ti|B Holy Ghoet, whom God 
heth given to ttav that obey him." <<Tru8t 
in the Lord aniidol^.'' 

But dan(^ preMBS on us in everv dirao- 
tion; and m the wmit of dividing toe wmd 
of triitli, many, and very many.are the ob» 
fltades which fie in the way of our dobjg 
it il|htly. Wli6n a minister gives his 
stra^igth to erne particular lesson, it often 
carries in it the appearance of his neglect- 
ing all the rest, and throwing into the 
back ipxmnd other lessons of equal im- 
portance. It might require the ministrar 
tions of many jrears to do away this ap- 
pearance. Sore I am, that I Sesjpeir of 
dohig it away within the lunits of this 
aiiort address to any but yourselves. You 
kBOW aU that I have ur^ upon the ground 
of your acceptance wiA God; upon the 
fteeneas of that ofibr which is by Christ 
Jesus; op<m the honest invitations wiiich 
evory where abound in the Gospd, that all 
who will, may take ^Id of it; upon the 
necessity of bdng found by God not in 
your own riffhteousnessjJ>ut in the righ- 
teoqanesB which is of Christ; upon the 
heiple s s n essof man, and how aU the strug- 
lyings of his own unaided strength can 
never carry liim to the length of aspiritual 
obedience; upon the darkness and enmity 
of his mfaid about the things of God. and 
how this can never be dissolved, till he 
ndio by nature stands afar off is brought 
near by the blood of the atonement, and he 
receives that repentance and that remis- 
sion of sins, which Christ is exalte a 
Prince and a Saviour to dispense to all who 
believe in him. Ttiese are offers and doc- 
trinea wliich mi^ht be addressed, and ought 
to be addressed immediately to all. Dut the 
call I have been urging upon you through 
the whole of this pamphlet, of '' Cease ye 
from your maniiest transgressions," should 
be addressed along with them. 

Now, here lies the difficulty with many a 
sincere lover of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He feels a backwardness in urging this call, 
lest it should some how or other impair 
the Areeness of the offer, or encroach upon 
the singleness of that which is stated to be 
our alone meritorious ground of acceptance 
before God. In reply to this, let it be well 
observed, that though the offer be at all 
times free, it is not at all times listened to ; 
and though the only ground of acceptance 
be that righteousness of Christ which is 
unto al) them and upon all them that be- 
lieve, yet some are in lilcdier circumstances 
for being brought to this belief than others. 
There is one class of hearers who are in a 



greater state of readiness for being impress- 
ed by the Gospel than another, — and I fear 
that all the nse has not been made of this 

principle, which Scripture and expeT\eiice\pTO^^\Tv%^>N\vvd\we cannot di>-ti^ 
nrsriaat us to do. Every altempl to \vot\l\\v«>w\vv« ^Jcv^-vxx^^ttR^ ^\.«x!L\\s!eDMs*sn 



man into a readmess for reodvinff C 
has been discouraged,* as if it camec 
reflection against the freeness of tl 
itsdC The obAlient disciples of Job 
more prepared for the doctrines of 
than the careless hearers of this p: 
but their obedience did not coni 
daim of merit upon them, it on]} 
them more disposed to receive th 
tidings of that salvation which wi 
{[ether of grace. A despiser of ordi 
IS put into a lllcelier situation for re 
the tree offer of the Gospel, by ben 
vailed upon to attend a church whi 
oAer is urged upon his acceptanci 
attendance does not impair the freei 
the ofier. Yet where is the m^bic 
ed by a misleading speculation, vit 
that the doug of Uiis previous to hit 
with Christ, and preparatory to that 
may be the very mean of the free o 
ing received. Again, it is the lesson I 
experience and of the Bible, that the 
are likelier subjects for religious i 
tion than the old. The free offer m 
ought to be addressed to both these c 
but generally spediing, it is in po 
fret mmre productive of eood wb 
dressed to the first class than the i 
And we do not say that youth confi 
meritorious title to salvation, nor i 
make any reflection on the freeness 
<^r, when we urge it upon the ; 
lest they should get old, and it ha' 
chance of being laid before them ^k 
ceptance. We make no reflection u[ 
ofifer as to its character of freeness, ' 
proceed upon the obvious fact, tha^ 
it is, it is not so readily listened to < 
hold of by the second class of heai 
by the flrst And, lastly, when addi 
sinners now, all of them might and 
to be plied with the free offer of sal 
at the very outset. But if it be tru 
those of them who wilfully persist ir 
misdoings, which they could give 
the inducement of a temporal rewar 
not, in point of fact, be so impressed 
offer, or be so disposed to accept o: 
those who (on the call of—" Flee frc 
coming wrath ;") and on being told 
unless they repent they shall perisl: 
on being made to know, what our S 
made inouirers know at the very si 
point of tneir progress as his disciple 
ne who followeth after him must f 
all,) have begun to break off their sir 
to put the evil of their doings awm} 
them : then we are not stripping d» 
of its attribute of perfect freeness, I 
are only doing what God in his w 
did two thousand years ago ; we arc^ 
Him, preparing souls for the recepti 
this offer, when along with the busiB 
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ear on the children of iniquity, that 
should cease to do evlL and learn to 
relU 

le publicans and harlots entered into 
cingdom of God before the Pharisees^ 

ret the latter were free from the out- 
transgressions of the former. Now, 
ear which restrains many from lifting 
mmediate call of—" Cease ye from your 
sgressions," is, lest it should put those 
obey the call into the state of Pharisees ; 
there is a secret, though not avowed, 
ession in their minds, Uiat it were bet- 
>r their hearers to remain in the state 
iblicans and harlots, and in this state to 

the offer of Christ and all his benefits 
before them. But mark well, that it 
not the publicans and harlots who per- 
1 in their iniquities, but they who 
ted John to be a prophet, and m obe- 
% to his call, were putting theu- iniqui- 
iway from them, who had the advan- 
of the Pharisees. None will surely 
that those of them who continued as 
were, were put into a state of prepara- 
for the Saviour by the preaching of 
. Some will be afraid to say, that 
I of them who gave up their iniquities 
je bidding « of John, were put into a 
of preparation, lest it should encourage 
urisaical confidence in our own doings. 
nark the distinction between these and 
Pharisees : The Pharisees might be as 
10 the reforming publicans and harlots, 
ose visible transgressions which cha- 
rized them; but on this they rested 

confidence, and put the offered &&- 
' away from them. The publicans and 
its, so far from resting their confidence 
le degree of reformation which they 
accomplished, were prompted to this 
mation by the hope of the coming Sa- 
'. They connected with all their do- 

the expectation of greater things. 
' waited for the kingdom of God that 
It hand ; and the preaching of John,- 
r the influence of which they had put 
' from them many of their misdeals, 
. never lead them to stop short at this 
>e of amendment, when the very same 
told them of one who was to come af- 
:m, in comparison of whom he and all 
trmons were as nothing. The Saviour 
ome, and he said of those publicans 
larlots who believed and repented at 
ireaching of John, that they entered 
ingdom of heaven before the Phah- 

They had not earned that kingdom 
leir doings, but they were in a fitter 
readier state for receiving the tidings 
The gospel came to them on the 
ig of a free and unmerited offer ; and 
is footing it should be proposed to all. 
t is not on this footing that it will be 
ited by all Not by mea who, free I 
many glaring and visible iniquities, | 
2 R 



rest on the decency of their own character; 
—not by men who, deformed by these ini- 
quities, still wilfully and obstinately persist 
in them ; but by men who, earnest in their 
inqniries after salvation, and who, made to 
know, as they ought to be at the very out- 
set of their mauiries, that it is a salvation 
from sin as well as from punishment, have 
given up the practice of tneir outwara ini- 
Guities, as the first fruit and evidence of 
tneir earnestness. 

Let me, therefore, in addition to the les- 
son I have already urged upon you, warn 
you against a pharisaical confidence in 

four own doings. While, on the one hand, 
tell you that none are truly seeking who 
have not begun to do ; I, on the other hand, 
tell you, that none have truly found who 
have not taken up with Christ as the end of 
the law for righteousness. Let Jesus Christ, 
the same to^lay, yesterday, and for ever, 
be the end of your conversation. Never 
take rest till you have found it in him. You 
never will have a well-grounded comfort in 
your intercourse with God, till you have 
learned the way of going to the throne of his 
grace in fellowship with Christ as your ap- 
pointed Mediator; — you never will rejoice 
m hope of the coming glory, till your peace 
be made with God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; you never will be sure of par- 
don, till you rest in* the forgiveness of your 
sins as coming to vou through the redemp- 
tion which is in his blood. And what is 
more, addressing you as a people who have 
received a practical impulse to the obe- 
dience of the commandments, never forget, 
that^ while the reformation of your first and 
earliest stages in the christian life went no 
farther than to the amendment of your more 
obvious and visible deficiencies, this refor- 
mation, to be completed, must bring the 
soul and spirit, as well as. the body, under 
a subserviency to the glory of God ; and it 
never can be completed but by the shed- 
ding abroad of that spirit which is daily 
poured on the daily prayers of bdievers : 
and I call upon yon always to look up to 
God through the channel of Christ's ap- 
pointed mediatorship, that you may receive 
through this same channel a constant and 
ever mcreasing supply of the washinff of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghoet 

I call upon yon to be up and doing; but 
I call upon you with the very same breath, 
not to rest satisfied with any dark, or con- 
fused notions about your way of acceptance 
with God ; and let it be your earnest and 
never-ceasing object to be found in that 
way. While you have the commandments 
and keep them, look at the same time for 
the promit^ manifestations. To be indif- 
ferent whether yo\i\».Nft ^i3te« \wAK«toxA.- 
ing of the Tig\ileo>MKvw» ol CAwns^Na ^ 
same as thinking \X xicx n»oAV i oxa ^\>Sk^ 
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to inquire into that which God thought it 
worth his while to give up his Son unto the 
deaUi that he might accomplish. It is to 
affront God, by letting him speak while you 
refuse to listen or attend to him. Have a 
care, lest it be an insulting sentiment on 
your part, as to the worth of your polluted 
services, and that, sinful as they are, and 
defective as they are, they arc good enough 
for God. Lean not oh such a bruised re^ ; 
but let Christ, in all the perfection of that 
righteousness, which is unto all them and 
upon all them that believe, be the alone 
rock of your confidence. Your feet will 
never get on a sure place till they be estab- 
lished on that foundation than which there 
is no other ; and to delay a single moment 
in your attempts to reach it, and to find 
rest upon it, after it is so broadly announced 
to you, is to incur the aggravated guilt of 
those who neglect the great salvation, and 
who make G^ a liar, by suspending their 
belief of that record which he hath given of 
his Son, — ^^ And this is the record that God 
hath given us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son." 

Affain I call upon you to be up and doing ; 
and 1 call upon you to accept of Christ as 
your alone Saviour : but 1 call upon you, 
at the same time, to look to the whole ex- 
tent of his salvation. " You hath he quick- 
ened, having forgiven you all trespasses." 
There is the forgiveness of all that has been 
dead, and sinful, and alienated within you : 
but there is also a quickening, and a reform- 
ing, and a putting within you a near and a 
lively sense of God, so as that you may 
henceforth serve him with newness of heart, 
and walk before him in all newness of life 
and of conversation. Your hearts will be 
enlarged, so as that you may run the way 
of all the commandments. O, how it puts 
to flight all Pharisaical confidence in the 
present exercises of obedience, when one 
casts an enlightened eye over the whole 
extent of the Christian race, and thinks of 
the mighty extent of thasc attainments 
which were exemplified by the disciples of 
the New Testament ! The service which I 
now yield, and is perhaps offered up in the 
spirit of bondage, must be offered up in the 
spirit of adoption. It must be the obe- 
dience of a child, who yields the willing 
homage of his affections to his reconciled 
father. It must be the obedience of the 
heart : and O how far is a slavish perform- 
ance of the bidden task, from the consent 
of the inner man to the law of that God 
whom he delights to honour ! This love to 
him, and delight in him, occupy the fore- 
most place in the list of the bidden require- 
ments« If I love the creature more than 
the Creator, I trample on the authority of 
the Grst and greatest of the commandments ; 
and what an imposing exhibition oi «a- 
^rxe^, and justice, and alinsgw'uig,axidie^ 



gious decency, may be presented i 
character and doings of him whose o 
sation is not in heaven, who minds e 
things, who loves his wealth more 
God, who likes his ease and comfort ( 
side of time more than all liis prospe 
the other side of it, and who, tliei 
though he may never have looked 
himself to be any thing else than 
Christian, islookeil upon by every ;$p 
being as a rebel to his God, with the 
ciple of rebellion firmly seated in his 
vital part, even in his heart, turned in 
ness and alienation away from him. 

But if God be looked upon by yoi 
Father with whom you are reco! 
through the blood of sprinkling, it wi 
be so with you. Now, this is what h( 
you to do. He gives you a warra 
choose him as your God. He offers 
self to your acceptance, and beseech 
to whom the word of salvation is s 
be reconciled to Him. it is indeed a 
derful change in the state of a heart, ' 
giving up its coldness and indiffcrei 
God, (and I call upon every careleai 
unawakened man to tell me, upon h: 
nesty, whether this be not the actual 
of his heart,) it surrenders itself to hin 
the warm and the willing tribute of 
affections. Now, there is not one p 
within the compass of nature, tha 
bring about this change. It does e 
with man to give up the radical iniqu 
an alienated heart; the Ethiopian n 
soon change his skin, and the leopa 
spots. But what cannot be done b] 
is done to him, when he accepts of tht 
pel. The promises of Christ are abui 
ly peformed upon all who trust in 
Through him is the dispensation of fo 
ness, and with him is the disponsati 
the all-powerful and all-subduing I 
While, then, with the very first ment 
his name, I call on you to c<;ase your 
from doing evil, surely there is nothi 
the call that can lead you to stop a 
one point of obedience, when I, at the 
time, tell you of the mighty change 
must be accomplished, ere you are 
for the inheritance of the saints. You 
be made the workmanship of God 
must be born again ; you must be m 
feci your dependance on the power ( 
renewing Spirit; and that power 
come down upon you, and keep b\ 
and by his ever-needed supplies must 
the habitual answer to your habitui 
believing prayers. 

I have now pot upon ground on ^ 
many will refuse to go along with n 
can get their testimony to the spectai 
a reforming people, putting the visibl 
quities of stealing, and lying, and 
«^e;ifev%, w^ vixvivvkenness, away 
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Ibe only principle which confers any value 
on these yisible expressions, even the wil- 
big homage of the heart to God, and to his 
kw in all its spirituality and extent ; and 
from the moment that we come to the only 
expedient by which such a principle cnn 
erer obtain an establishment within us, 
[and we challenge them to attempt the 
ntablishment of this principle in any other 
rayj even the operation of that spirit 
vhicn is given to those who accept of 
Christ as he is laid before us in the Gospel ; 
lien, and at that moment, are we looked 

rin as having entered within the borders 
fanaticism ; and, while they lavish their 
iiperficial admiration on the flowers of 
irtue, do they refuse the patience of their 
ttention to the root from which they 
)ring, or to the nourishment which maiu- 
dna them. 

And here I cannot but record the effect 
r an actual though undesigned experiment, 
hich I prosecuted for upwards of twelve 
ears among you. For the greater part of 
lat time, I could expatiate on the meanness 
r dishonesty, on the villainy of falsehood, 
1 the despicable arts of calumny, — in a 
ord, upon all those deformities of charac- 
r, which awaken the natural indignation 
r tbe human heart against the pests and 
le disturbers of human society. Now 
Mild I, upon the strength of these warm 
cpostulatioiis, have got the thief to give 
> his stealing, and the evil speaker his 



reformations of honour, and truth, and in- 
tegrity among my people; but I never once 
heard of any such reformations having been 
effected among them. Ifthere was any thing 
at all brought about in this way, it was more 
than ever I got any account of. I am not 
sensible, that all the vehemence with which 
I urged the virtues and the proprieties of 
socid life, had the weight of a feather on 
the moral habits of my parishioner^ And 
it was not till I got impressed bv the utter 
alienation of the heart in all its desires and 
affections from God ; it was not till recon- 
ciliation to Him became the distinct and the 
prominent object of my ministerial exer- 
tions ; it M*as not till I took the scriptural 
way of laying the method of reconciliation 
before them ; it was not till the free offer 
of forgiveness through the blood of Christ 
was urged upon tlieir acceptance, and the 
Holy Spirit given through the channel of 
Christ's mediatorship to all who ask him, 
was set before them as the unceasing object 
of their dcpendance and their prayers j it 
was not, in one word, till the contemplations 
of my people were turned to these great 
and essential elements in the business of a 
soul providing for its interest with God and 
the concerns of its eternity, that I ever heard 
of any of those subordmate reformations 
which I aforetime made the eaniest and tlie 
zealous, but I am afraid at the same time, 
the ultimate object of my earlier ministra- 
tions. Ye servants, whose scrupulous fidel- 



iiisoriousncss, and the liar his deviations ity has now attracted the notice, and drawn 
om truth, I should have felt all the repose forth in my hearing a delightful testimony 



one who had gotten his ultimate object. 

never occurred to me that nil this might 
ive been done, and yet every soul of every 
iaitr have remained in full alienation from 
od ; and that even could I have established 

the bosom of one who stole, such a prin- 
ple of abhorrence at the meanness of dis- 
mesty, that he was prevailed upon to steal 
> more, he might still have retamed a heart 
' completely unturned to God, and as to- 
lly unpossessed by a principle of love to 
im, as before. In a word, though I might 
lye made him a more upright and honour- 
•le man, I might have left him as destitute 

the essence of religious principle as ever, 
jt the interesting met is, that during the 
fiole of that period in which I made no 
tempt against the natural enmity of the 
ind to God, while I was inattentive to the 
ly in which this enmity is dissolved, even 
• the free offer on the one hand, and the 
lieving acceptance on the other, of the 
«pel salvation; while Christ, through 
lose }^ood the sinner, who by nature 
inds afar off, is brought nciir to'the hea- 
nly Lawgiver whom he has offended, was 
ircely ever spoken of, or spoken of in 
ch a way, as stripped him oTail the im- 
rtsnce of his character and his ofllces, 
n at ibis time I certainly (fid i)rcss tlie 



from your masters, what mischief you would 
have done, had your zeal for doctrines and 
sacraments been accompanied by the sloth 
and the remissness, and what, in the pre- 
vailing tone of moral relaxation, is counted 
the' allowabie purloining of your earlier 
days ! But a sense of your heavenly Mas- 
ter's eye has brought another influen':e to 
bear upon you; and while you are thus 
striving to adorn the doctrine of God your 
Saviour in all things, you may. poor as you 
are, reclaim the great ones oi the land to 
the acknowledgment of the faith. You have 
at least taught me, that to preach Christ is 
the only effective way of preaching morality 
in all its branches ; and out of your humble 
cottages have I gathered a lesson, which I 
pray God I may be enabled to carry witli 
all its simplicity into a wider theatre, and to 
bring with all the power of its sulxluing 
efficacy upon the vices of a more crowded 
population. 

And here it gives me pleasure to observcL 
that, earnest as I have \reen for a plain ana 
practical outset, tlie very first obedience of 
John's disciples was connected with a be- 
lief in the announcement of acc\w\switv6ftc- 
viour. This pt\xvc\v\^ v!^a '^\c?«.^x ^\^ 
them, and \md iVs \tv^\xewt^ oxv^^ waX\««^ 
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Christ had at that time but an obscure dawn- 
ing in their minds; but they did not wait for 
its full and its finished splendour, till they 
should begin the work of keeping the com- 
mandments. To this infant faith there cor- 
responded a certain degree of obedience, 
and this obedience grew more enlightened, 
more spiritual, more allied with tlie purity 
of the heart, and the movements of the 
inner q^an, just as faith obtained its brighter 
and larger accessions in the course of the 
subseaucnt revelations. The disciple of 
John Keeping himself free from extortion 
and adultery, was a very different man from 
the Pharisee, who was neither an extortioner 
nor an adulterer. The mind of the Phari- 
see rested on his present performances ; the 
mind of the disciple was filled with the ex- 
pectation of a higher Teacher, and ho look- 
ed forward to him, and was in the attitude 
ot readiness to listen and believe, and obey. 
Many of them were transferred from the 
forerunner to the Saviour, and they com- 
panied with him during his abode in the 
world, and were found with one accord in 
one place on the day of Pentecost, and 
shared in the influences of that Comforter, 
whom Christ promised to send down upon 
his disciples on earth, from the place to 
which he had ascended in heaven ; and thus 
it is that the same men who started with 
the preaching of John at the work of put- 
ting their obvious and palpable transgres- 
sions away from them, were met afterwards 
at the distance of years living the life of 
faith in Christ, and growing in mectncss 
for a spiritual inheritance, by growing in 
all the graces and accomplishinents of a 
spiritual obedience. There was a faith in 
Christ, which presided over the very first 
steps of their practical career; but'H is wor- 
thy of being remarked, that they did not 
wait in indolence till this faith should re- 
ceive its further augmentations. Upon this 
faith, humble as it was at its commence- 
ment, their teacher exacted a corresponding 
obedience, and this obedience, so faj;froni 
being suspended till what was lackinjf in 
their faith should be perfected, wjls the very 
patli which conducted them to lar<ror mani- 
festations. Now, is not faith a growing prin- 
ciple at this hour? Is not the faith of an 
incipient Christian different in its strength, 
and in the largeness of its contemplations, 
from the faith of him who, by reason of 
use, has had his senses well exercised to dis- 
cern both the good and the evil ? I am wil- 
ling to concede it, for it accords with all 
my experience on the subject, that some an- 
ticipation, however faint, of the benefit to 



ever awaken in the mind, — that tliese an 
the principles which preside over the ver] 
first movements of a sinner, casting awa] 
from him his transgressions, and retuminf 
unto God. 

But let us not throw any impediment in 
the way of these first movements. Let us 
have a practical outset. Let us not be afraid 
of giving an immediate character of exer- 
tion to the very infancy of a Christian's 
career. To wait in slavish adherence to 
system, till the principle of faith be dqw- 
sited with all the tenacity of a settled as- 
surance in the mind, or the brilliancy of a 
finished light be thrown around it, would 
be to act in the face of scriptural example. 
Let the gospel be preached in all its (m- 
ness at the very outset ; but let us never 
forget, that to every varying degree of faith 
in the mind of the hearer there goes an 
obedience along with it ; that to forsake the 
evil of his ways can ne\'cr be pressed too 
early upon his observance ; that this, 
and every subsequent degree of obe- 
dience, is the prescribed path to dearer 
manifestations ;* and that to attempt the 
establishment of a perfect faith by the linde 
work of expounding the truth, is to stiue 
out a spark of our own kindling — it is to 
do the thins in our own way — ^it is to 
throw aside the use of scriptural expedients, 
and to substitute the mere possession of a 
dogma, for that principle which, growing pro- 
gressively within us, animates and sustaiofc 
the whole course of a humble, and diligent, 
and assiduous, and painstaking Christian. 

Whence the fact, that the deriders and 
the enemies of evangelical trutli set them- 
selves forward as the exclusive advcnatw 
of morality? It is because many of its 
friends have not ventured to show so bold 
and so immediate a front on this subject as 
they ought to have done. They are posi- 
tively afraid of placing morality on the 
fore-ground of their speculations. They do 
not like it to be so prominently brought for- 
ward at the commencement of their in- 
structions. They have it, ay, and in a 
purer and holier form than its more osten- 
tatious advocat(?s ; but they have thrown 
a doctrinal barrier around it, which hides 
it from the general obs<Tvalion. Would it 
not be better to drag it from this conceal- 
ment — to bring it out to more immediate 
view — to place it in Inrsxe and visible cha- 
racters on the ver>' threshold of our sub- 
jwt ; and if our Saviour lold his countr)'- 
men, at the very outset of their disciple- 
ship, that they who followc<l after him must 
forsake all, is there any thing to prevent us 
from battling it at the very outset of our 



1)0 derived from an offered Saviour ; some 

apprehension, however indistinct, of the ministrations, with all that is glaringly and 

mercvof God in Christ Jesus: some hope, obviously wrong? Much should be done to 

Iifpircd by the peculiar doclr\ues o£ \Yvc .c\v^sa ^'w^^ iJEife \<irv general delusion which 

Gospel and which nothing but i\\e pTeac\v\ -' 

Jngofthat Gospel in all its pcc\\Vi;\r'\Vy w\\\\ •» "ioVw.-jCvi.^V. ^wsta^^.'Si.. 
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exists among the people of this country, 
that the preachers of faitli are not the 
preachers* of morality. If there be any 
thing in the arrangements of a favourite 
system which are at all calculated to foster 
this delusion, these arrangements should 
just be broke in upon. Obedience should 
be written upon every signal ; and depar- 
ture from all iniquity, should be made to 
float, in a bright and legible inscription, 
upon all our standards. 

I call on you, my brethren, to abound in 
those good deeds, by which, if done in the 
body, Christ will be magnified in your bo- 
dies, l call on you for a prompt vindica- 
tion of the truth as it is in Jesus, by your 
example and your ] i ves. Let me hear of your 
being the most equitable masters, and the 
most faith fifl servants, and the most up- 
right members of society, and the most 
watchful parents, and the most dutiful chil- 
dren. Never forget, that the object of the 
Saviour is to redeem you from all iniquity, 
and tliat every act of wilful indulgence, m 
any one species of iniquit]^, is a refusal to 
go along with him. Do maintain to the e^e 
of by-standers the conspicuous front of a 
reforminff, and conscientious, and ever-do- 
ing people. Meet the charge of those who 
are strangers to the power of the truth, by 
the noblest of all refutations— by the graces 
and accomplishments of a life given in 
fiutbful and entire dedication to the will of 
the Saviour. Let the remembrance of what 
he gave for you, ever stir you up to the 
sense of what you should give him back 
again ; and while others talk of ^ogd works, 
in such a way as to depose Christ from his 
pre-eminence, do you perform these good 
works through Christ, b^ the power of his 
grace working in you mightily. 

And think not tnat you have attained, or 
are already perfect. Have your eye ever 
directed to the perfect righteousness of 
Christ, as the only ground of your accep- 
tance with God, and as the only exam- 
ple you should never cease to aspire after. 
Kest not in any one measure of attainment. 
Think not that you should stop short tillyou 
are righteous, even as he is glorious. Take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that 
you be fitted for the contest, and prove that 
you are indeed born apfain by the anointing 
which you have received, being an anoint- 
ing which remaineth. May the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly. May he shed 
abroad his love in your hearts. And may 
tlie Spirit which I call on you to pray for, 
in the faith of Him who is entrusted with 
the dispensation of it, impel you to all dili- 
gence, that you may be found of Him, at his 
coming, without spot, and blameless. 

I shall conclude this very hurried and im- 
perfect Address, with the last words of my 
Jasi sermon to you. 

"It is not enough that you receive Christ 



for the single object of forgiveness, or as a 
Priest who has wrought out an atonement 
for you ; for Christ offers himself in more 
capacities than this one, and you do not 
receive him truly, unless you receive him 
just as he offers himself. Again it is not 
enough that you receive Christ only as a 
Priest and a Prophet ; for all that he teaches 
will be to you a dead letter, unless you are 
qualified to understand and to obey it ; and 
if you think that you are qualified by na- 
ture, you in fact, refuse his teaching, at the 
very time tliat you profess him to be your 
teacher, for lie says, ' without me ye can 
do nothing.' You must receive him for 
strength, as well as for forgiveness and direc- 
tion, or, in other words, you must submit 
to him as your King, not merely to rule 
over you by his law, but to rule in you by 
his Spirit. You must live in constant de- 
pendance on the influences of his grace, 
and if you do so, you never will stop short 
at any one point of obedience ; but, know- 
ing that the grace of God is all-powerful, 
you will suffer no difficulties to stop your 
progress ; you will suffer no paltry limit of 
what unaided human nature can do, to 
bound your ambition after the glories of a 

{>urer and a better character than an earth- 
y principle can accomplish ; you will enter 
a career, of which you at this moment see 
not the end ; you will try an ascent, of 
which the lofty eminence is hid in the 
darkness of futurity; the chilling sentiment,, 
that no higher obedience is expected of me 
than what I can yield, will have no influence 
upon you ; for the mighty stretch of attain- 
ment that you look forward to^ is not wha# 
I can do, but what Christ can do in me ;: 
and, with the all-subduing instrument of 
his grace to help you through every difll- 
culty, and to carry you in triumph over 
every opposition, you will press forward 
conquering and to conquer ; and, while the 
world knoweth not the power of those 
great and animating hopes which sustain 
you, you will be muthig daily progress in 
a field of discipline and acquirement which 
they have never entered ; and in patience 
and forgiveness, and gentleness and cha- 
rity, and the love of God and the love of 
your neighbour, which is like unto the love 
of God, you will prove that a work of grace 
is going on in your liearts, even that work 
by which the image you lost at the fall is 
repaired and brought back again, the em- 
pire of sin within you is overthrown, 
the subjection of your hearts to what is 
visible and earthly is exchanged for the 
power of the unseen world over its every 
aflfection, and you be filled with such a fiaiith, 
and such a love, and such a superiority to 
perishable things, as will shed a glory over 
the whole ol ^out i\aj^^ -^^JSJi^^ m\ ^^n^\o 
every one o^ nowt ^^^^^^'^^'Soks^r.- 
tcr of a caQ.4\a»Xe ^oit «^e^o^^l• 
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<< Christ is ofibred to all of you for for- 
giveness. The man who takes him for this 
single object must be looking at him with 
an eye half shut upon the revelation he 
makes of himself. Look at him with an open 
and a steadfast eye, and then I will call 
you a true believer ; and sure I am, that if 
you do so, you cannot avoid seeing him in 
the earnestness of his desire that you 
should give up all sin, and enter from this 
moment into all obedience. Tnie, and 
most true, my brethren, that faith will 
save you; but it must be a whole faith 
in a whole Bible. True, and most true, 
that they who keep the commandments 
of Jesus shall enter into hfe; but you 
are not to shrink from any one of these 
commandments, or to say because they 
are so much above the power of human- 
ity, that you must give up the task of 
attempting them. Tnie. and most true, 
that he who trusteth to his obedience as a 
saviour, is shilling his confidence from the 
alone foundation it can rest upon. Christ 
is your Saviour ; and when I call upon you 
to rejoice in that reconciliation which is 
through him, I call upon you not to leave 
him for a single moment, when you engage 
in the work of doing those things which if 
left undone, will exclude us from the king- 
dom of heaven. Take him along with you 
into all your services. Let the sentiment 
evfcr be upon you, that what I am now 
doing I may do in my own strength to the 
satisfaction of man, but • I must htive the 
power of Christ resting upon the perform- 
ance, if I wish to do it in the way that is 
•Acceptable to God. Let this be your habi- 
tual sentiment, and then the supposed op- 
position between faith and works vanishes 
into nothing. The life of a believer is made 
up of good works; and faith is the ani- 
mating and the power-working principle 
of every one of them. The spirit of Christ 
actuates and sustains the whole course of 
your obedience. You walk not away from 
him, but in the language of the text, you 
' walk in him,' (Col. ii. 6.) and as there is 
not one of your doings in which he does 
not feel a concern, and prescribe a duty 
for you, so tliere is not one of them in 
which his grace is not in readiness to put 
the right principle into your heart, and to 
bring it out into your conduct, and to make 
your walk accord with yciur profession, so 
as to let the world see upon you without^ 
the power and the efficacy of the sentiment 
within; and thus, while Christ has the 
whole merit of your forgiveness, he has the 
whole merit of your sanctification also, and 
the humble and deeply-felt consciousness 
of * nevertheless not me, but the grace of 
God that is in me,' restores to Jesus Christ 



all the credit and all the glory which bekHi; 
to him, by making him your only, and your 
perfect, and your entire, and your altoge- 
ther Saviour. 

'^ Choose him, then, my brethren, choose 
him as the Captain of your salvation. Let 
him enter into your hearts by faith, and let 
him dwell continually there. Cultivate i 
daily intercourse and a growing acquftiat- 
ance with him. O, you are in safe com- 
pany, indeed, when your fellowship is with 
him ! llie shield of his protecting medi- 
atorship is ever between you and the jus- 
tice of God ; and out of his fullnc^ these 
goeth a constant stream, to nourish, and to 
animate, and to strengthen every l)e]iever. 
Why should the shifting of human instru- 
ments so oppress and so discourage you. 
when he is your willing friend ; when he 
is ever present, and is at all times in readi- 
ness ; when he, the same to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever, is to be met with in evety 
place; and while his disciples liere, giving 
way to the power of siglil, are sorrowful 
and in great heaviness, because they are to 
move at a distance from one another, he, 
my brethren, he has his eye upon all neigh- 
bourhoods and all countries, and will it 
length gather his disciples into one etenal 
family. With such a Master, let us quit 
oursdves like men. ' With the magnifi- 
cence of eternity before us, let time, with 
its fluctuations, dwindle into its own little- 
ness. If God is pleased to spare me, I trust 
I shall often meet with you in person, even 
on this side of the grave ; but if not, let U8 
often meet in prayer at the mercy-seat of 
God. While we occupy difTerent placc-s 
on earth, let our nuitual intercessions for 
each other go to one place in heaven. Lei 
the Saviour put our supplications into one 
censer ; and be assured, my brethren, that 
after the dear and the much-loved scencr}' 
of this peaceful vale has disappeared from 
my eye, the people who live in it shall re- 
tain a warm and an ever-during place in 
my memory ; — and this mortal body miisl 
be stretched on the bed of death, ere lhe« 
heart which now animates it can resign its 
exercise of longing after you, and praying 
for you, that you may so receive Christ 
Jesus, and so walk in him, and so hold fast 
the things you have cotton, and so prove 
that the labour T have had among you bai» 
not been in vain; that when the sound of 
the last trumpet awakens us, tht^c eyes, 
which arc now bathed in tears, may open 
upon a si'cne of eternal blesstxlness, ajid 
we, my brcjtliren, whom the providence of 
God has withdrawn for a little while from 
one another, may on tliat day be found side 
by side at the right hand of the everlasting 
throne." 
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APPENDIX. 



^ StKCE the preaent edition of this work was put- 
iiig to prefl0, 1 have seen a review of it hy the 
^hxiatian Instructor, and the following are the im< 
nediate observations which the perusal of this re- 
new has suggested. 

I meant no attack on any hody of deigy, and I 
bave made no attack upon them. The people whom 
[ addreased were the main object on which my 
■ttentkm rested; and any thing I have said in the 
iCyle of animadversion, was chiefly, if not exdu- 
■vely, with a reference to that perverseness which 
[ think I have witnessed in the conceptions and 
babits of private Christians. 

I have alluded, no doubt to a method of treat- 
ment on the part of some of the teachers of Chris- 
&uiity, and which I believe to be both inefficient 
lod unscriptuial. But have I at all asserted the 
extent to which this method prevails ? Have I vcn- 
toied to fiisten an imputation upon any marked or 
iBperal hodj of Christian ministers'? It was no 
Bbject of mine to set forth or to signalize my own 
[Kcufiazity in this knatter; and if I rightly under- 
Auid who tbe men are whom the reviewer has in 
lus eye when ho speaks of the evangelical clergy, 
ben does he represent me as dealiiu; out my cen- 
Rina against tnoae whom I honestfy believe to be 
ihe inatrumental cause of nearly all the vital and 
wbitantial Christianity in the land. 

Again, is it not possible for a man to have an 
unEened and ten^r sense of the sinfulnew of one 
an, sjki to have a very slender and inadequate 
MOM of the sinfulness of another 7 Miffhtnotthe 
Bnt dicumstance beget in his nund an nonest and 
a general desire to be delivered from sin ; and might 
Dot the second dicumstance account for the &if 
that with this mourning for sin in the ffross^ he 
should init forth his hand without scrupM to the 
eomnissioB of what is actually sinful? I do not 
know a more iaimliar exhibition of this, than of a 
man who would be visited with remorse wen he to 



walk in the fields on a Sabbath day at the time at 
divine service^ and the veiy same man indulging 
without remorae his propensity to throw ridicuw or 
discredit on an absent character. His actoal re- 
morse on the oommisBian of all that he &elB to be 
sinful, might lead a man to mourn over sin in the 
general ; mit surely this general direction oi his can 
nave no such necessary infiuence, as the reviewer 
contends for, in the way of leading him to lenounoe 
what he does not fed to be sinful. But this is what 
he should be made to feel ; and it may be done in 
two ways— either in the didactic way, by a iinnal 
announcement that the deed in question is con- 
trary to the law of Grod ; or in the imperative way, 
by bidding him cease from the doing of it, — a way 
no less e£ctive and scriptural than Die former, and 
brought to hear in the New Testament upon men 
at t& earliest concdvable stage of their progiesi 
from sin unto righteousness. 
^ I share most cordially in opinion with the^ re- 
viewer, that he might extend hb obeervationa 
greatly beyond the length of the ockonal pamnM<t| 
were he to say aQ that mieht be «■& on the tcnitm 
brought forward in it I bdieve that it wookii^ 
quire the compeas of an extended volume tomeell 
every objectiaa, and to turn the argument in enrj 
posnUe way. I did not antidpate all thasnodee 
that haabeen taken of this perfennanoi^ and am 
fearful lest it should defeat the intended effisct oh 
the hearts of a plain people. With this feding I 
dose the djacuarion for tne present; and my deore 
i^ that in all I may afterwards say upon tais sub- 
ject, I may be preaerved fiom that tone of oontiD- 
ven^, whldi 1 fed to be hurtful to the practical 
influence ofeveiy truth it acoompanies; andwhidi, 
I fear, may have in so far infected my former com- 
municationfl, as to make it more fitted to arouse the 
speculative tendendea of the mind, and preveke to 
an intellectual warfare^ than to tell on the cooadenot 
and (»i the doings of an earoeat inquirer. 
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1. Without entering into the positive 
claims of the Bible Society upon the gene- 
rosity of the public, I shall endeavour to do 
away an objection which meets us at the 
very outset of every attempt to raise a sub- 
scription, or to found an institution in its 
favour. The secular necessities of the poor 
are brought into competition with it, and 
every shilling given to the Bible Society is 
represented as an encroachment upon that 
fund which was before allocated to the re- 
lief of poverty. 

2. Admitting the fact stated in the objec- 
tion to be true, we have an answer in readi- 
ness for it. If the Bible Society accomplish 
its professed object, which is, to make those 
who were before ignorant of the Bible bet- 
ter acquainted with it, then the advantage 
given more than atones for the loss sus- 
tained. We stand upon the high ground, 
that eternity is longer than time, and the 
unfading enjoyments of the one a boon 
more valuable than the perishable enjoy- 
ments of the other. Money is sometimes 
expended for the idle purpose of amusing 
the poor by the gratuitous exhibition of a 

spectacle or show. It is a far wiset ditsluYm- 



tion of the money when it is transferred 
from this object to the higher and more 
useful objects of feeding those among them 
who are hungry, clothing those among them 
who are naked, and paying for medicine or 
attendance to those among them who are 
sick. We make bold to say, that if money 
for the purpose could be got from no other 
quarter, it would be a wiser distribution still 
to withdraw it from the objects last men- 
tioned to the supreme object of paying for 
the knowledge of religion to those amonf 
them who are ignorant ; and, at the haanrd 
of being execrated by many, we do not 
hesitate to aflSrm, that it is better for the 
poor to be worse fed and worse clothed, than 
that they should be left ignorant of those 
Scriptures, which are able to make them 
wise unto salvation through the faith that 
is in Christ Jesus. 

3. But the statement contained in the ob- 
jection is not true. It seems to go upon the 
supposition, that the fund for relieving the 
temporal wants of the poor is the only fund 
which exists in the country; and that when 
any new object of benevolence is started, 
\ V\vet^ \» xio <3("QfikEt i\«A \ft '^VviK ve can re- 
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air for the requisite expenses. But there 
re other funds in the country. There is a 
Todigious fund for the maintenance of go- 
ernment, nor do we wish that fund to be 
ncroached upon by a single farthing. There 

I a fund out of which the people of the land 
re provided in the necessaries of life: and 
efore we incur the odium of trenching 
ipon necessaries, let us first inquire, if there 
<e no other fund in existence. Go, then, to 

II who arc elevated above the class of mere 
ibourers, and you will find in their pos- 
ession a fund, out of which they are pro- 
ided with what are commonly called the 
uperfluities of life. We do not dispute their 
ight to these superfluities, nor do we deny 
he quantity of pleasure which lies in the 
njoyment of them. We only state the ex- 
stence of such a fund, and that by a trifling 
ct of self-denial on the part of those who 
N)8sess it, we could obtam all that we are 
(leading for. It is a little hard, that the com- 
petition should be struck between ^e fund 
»f the Bible Society and the fund for reliev- 
Dg the temporal wants of the poor, while 
be far larger and more transfenEble fund 
or superfluities is left out of consideration 
ntirely, and suffered to remain an untouch- 
d and unimpaired quantity. In this way, 
be odium of hostility to the poor is fastened 
Ipon those who are labouring for their most 
ubstantial interests, while a set of men who 
leglect the immortality of the poor, and 
rould leave their souls to perish, are suf 
ered to sheer off with the credit of all the 
Iner sympathies of our nature. 

4. To whom much is given, of them much 
rill be required. Whatever be your former 
iberalities in another direction, when a new 
ind a likely direction of benevolence is 
K>iated out, the question still comes back 
ipon you, ^Vhat have you to spare? If 
here be a remainder left, it is by the extent 
»f this remainder that you will be judged ; 
ind it is not right to set the claims of the 
)ible Society against the secular necessities 
f( the poor, while means so ample are left, 
hat the true way of instituting the compe- 
ition is to set these claims against some 
»ersonal gratification which it is in your 
lower to abandon. Have a care, lest with 
he language of philanthropy in your mouth, 
rou shall be found guilty of the crudest 
ndifierence to the true welfare of the spe- 
aes, and lest the Discerner of your heart 
ifaali perceive how it prefers some sordid 
ndidgence of its own to the dearest interests 
)f those around you. 

5. But let me not put to hazard the pros- 
lerity of our cause, by resting it on a 
itandard of charity far too elevated for the 
eneral practice of the times. Let us now 
irop our abstract reasoning upon the re- 
pective funds, and come to an actual spe- 
ification of their quantities. The truth is, 
isi the ftmd for the Bible Society is so 
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very small, that it is not entitled to make 
its appearance in any abstract argument 
whatever, and were it not to do away even 
the shadow of an objection, we would have 
been ashamed to have thrown the argument 
into the language of general discussion. 
What shall we think of the objection when 
told, that the whole yearly revenue of the 
Bible Society, as derived from the contribu- 
tions of those who support it, does not 
amount to a half-penny per roondi Srom 
each householder in Britain and Ireland? 
Can this be considered as a serious invasion 
upon any one fund allotted to other desti- 
nation^ and shall the most splendid and 
promising enterprise that eveT benevolence 
was engaged in, be arrested upon an objec- 
tion so fanciful? We do not want to oppress 
any individual by the extravagance of our 
demands. It is not in great sums, bat in 
the combination of littles, that our strenffth 
lies. It is the power of combination which 
resolves the mystery. Great has been the 
progress and activity of the Bible Society 
since its first institution. All we want vSj 
that this rate of activity be kept up and ex- 
tended. The above statement will convince 
the reader, that there is ample room for the 
extension. The whole fund for the secular^ 
wants of the poor may be left untonchedi 
and as to the f^nd for luxuries, the revenue 
of the Bible Society may be augment^ a - 
hundred-fold before this fund is sensibly 
encroached upon. The veriest crumbs and 
sweepings of extravagance would sufllce 
us ; and it will be long, and very long, be- 
fore any invasion of ours upon this fund 
shall give rise to any perceivable abridge- 
ment of luxury, or have the weight of a 
straw upon the general style and establish- 
ment of^ families. 

6. But there is still another way of meet- 
ing the objection. Let us come immediately 
to a question upon the point of fact Does 
a man, on becoming a sabscriber to the 
Bible Society, give less to the secular wants 
of the poor than he did formerly? It is 
true, there is a difficulty in the way of ob- 
taining an answer to this question. He 
who knows best what answer to five will 
be the last to proclaim it In as far as the 
subscribers themselves are concerned, we 
must leave the answer to their own expe- 
rience, and sure we are that that experience 
will not be against us. But it is not from 
this quarter that we can expect to ob- 
tain the wished for information. The be- 
nevolence of an individual does not stand 
out to the eye of the public. The know- 
ledge of its operations is confined to the 
Utile neighbourhood within which it expa- 
tiates. It is often kept from the poor them- 
selves, and then the mformation we are in 
quest of is shut up with ltv« ^vicx Vc^.^^ i^- 
lent con9c\ouaive»o^\i2»\j^TDL^«»'^^''f>S^ 
God in the booVi cll\v» TCinssBDtoronRfc. 
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. 7. Bat awhsood has been done of late 
*yean by Urn combined exertions of indi- 
Yidual»} and benevoleoce, when operating 
in diis way| is necessarily exposed to pui>- 
lie observation. Subscriptions have been 
started for almost every one <Aject whidi 
benevolence can devise, and the published 
lists maj famish us with data for a par- 
tial scdution of the proposed question. In 
poiai of fact, then, those whO;Subscribe 
for a reli^ous object, subscribe with the 
greatest readiness and liberality for the re- 
fief of human affliction, under all the vari- 
oos forms in which it pleads for sympathy. 
This is quite notorious. The human mind, 
by singling out tl^e eternity of others as the 
loain o^Mt^oC its benevolence, does not 
withdraw itsw fix>m the care of sustaininff 
ttiem on f^ way which leads to eternity. It 
"lai preference, but not an act 
A friend oi mhie has been 
ta an active and beneficent patron, 
tea hicn^vie si^tion in a distant coua^, 
but ha wants money to pay his travelling 
agpensBS. I oonmut every reader to his 
own experience of human nature, when I 
iM witn him the assertion, that if real 
^tJM**— lay at the bottom of this act of pa- 

f. ^Rmfe^tte paton himself is the likeliest 
' gtelerftom which the assistance win come. 

'*■■ TbB man who Hignalixes himself by his re- 
,]Hgioiii charitieB. IS not the last but the first 
man to whom I would apply in behalf of 
the aick and the destitute. The two prin- 
ciplss are not inconsistent They give sup- 
port and nourishment to each other, or 
rather tbe^ are exertibns of the same prin- 
ciple. This will appear in ftill display on 
the day of judgment ; and even in this dark 
and undisceming world, enough of evidence 
is before us upon which the taievolence of 
the Christian stands nobly vindicated, and 
from which it may be shown, that, while 
its chief care is for the immortality of others. 
• it casts a wide and a wakeful eye over all 
the necessities and sufierings of the species. 
8. Nor have we far to look for the ex- 
planation. The two elements which com- 
bine to form an act of charity, are the abi- 
lity and the disposition, and the question 
simply resolves itself into this, ^ In now far 
these elements will survive a donation to 
the Bible Societjr, so as to leave the other 
charities unimpaired by it ?^ It is certainly 
conceivable, that an mdividual may give 
every i^are farthing of his income to this 
institutioiL In this case, there is a total 
extinction of the first element But in point 
of fact, this is never done, or done so rarely 
as not to be admitted into any general ar- 
gument With by far the greater number 
of subscriberB, the ability is not sensibly en- 
CToa ched ixpaa. lliere is no visible re- 
Irendunent in the superfluities of life. A 



by the nave 'of pocket^mnmeih c>^ S^^^ 
rally, ^peaking, provide lor the whole 
amount of the ooniation in question. There 
are a thousand ikMiing and incidenfal ex- 
penses, which can be given up witbonf 
almost the feeling of a sacrifice, and the di- 
version of a few of them to the charitr we 
are pleading for, leaves the ability of the 
giver to all sense as entire as before. 

9. But the second element is suljjeet io 
other laws, and the formal calculations of 
arithmetic do not appl}r to it The dispo- 
sition is not like the ability, a given quan- 
tity, which suflters an abstiaction by every 
new exercise. The cdSTect of a donation 
upon the purse of a giver, is not the stme 
with the moral influence of that donatioo 
upon his heart Yet the two are assimi- 
lated by our antagonists^ and the pedantiv * 
of computation canies them to results wbid 
are in me feoe of all experience. It is not 
so easy to awaken the benevolent nrindi^ 
out or its sleep, as, when once awakened in 
bdialf of one object, to excite and to inte^ 
est it in behalf of another. When the bar 
of selfishness is broken down, and the fiood- 
gates of the heart are once opened, the 
stream of beneficence can be turned into a 
thousand dnrectkms. It is true^ that Hbsan 
can be no beneficence without wealth, is 
there can be no stream without water. It 
is conceivable that the opening of the flood- 
^tes may give rise to no flow, as the open- 
ing of a poor man's heart to the distr^ses 
of those arouni him may give rise to no act 
of almsgiving. But we have already proved 
tlie abundance of wealth. [Sec 8.] It is 
the selfishness of the inaccessible heart 
which forms the mighty barrier, and if this 
could be done away, a thousand fertilizing 
streams would issue from it Now, this is 
what the Bible SocieUr, in many instances, 
has accomplished. It has unlocked the 
avenue to many a heart, which was before 
inaccessible. It has come upon them with 
all the euerfinr of a popular and prevailing 
impulse. It has created in tiiem a new taste 
and a new principle. It has opened the 
fountain, and we are sure that, in every dis- 
trict of the land where a Bible Association 
exists, the general principle of benevolence 
is more active and more expanding than 
ever. 

10. And after aH, what is the best me- 
thod of providing for the 'secular necessi- 
ties of the poor? Is it by labouring tc 
meet the necessity after it has occurred, or 
by labouring to establish a principle and s 
habit which would go far to prevent its ex- 
istence ? If you wish to get rid of a noxious 
stream, you may first try to intercept it by 
throwing across a barrier ; but in this way, 
you only spread the pestilential water over 
a greater extent of ground, and when the 



rerjr alight and partial change in the diieo-\\s<tf&xi Sa ^Uai) a. stream as copious as be- 
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moBt ^ectnal method, were it ponible to 
cany it into accomplisliment, would be to 
dry up the sourca The parallel in a great 
measore holds. If you wiah to eztinguidi 
poverty, combat with it in its first elements. 
If you confine your beneficence to tibe re- 
lief of actual poverty, you do nothing. Dry 
op, if possible, the spring of poverty, for 
every attempt to intercept the running 
stream has totally failed. The education 
and the religious principle of Scotkmd have 
Dot annihilated pauperism, but they have 
restrained it to a degree that is almost in- 
credible to our ndghbours of the South. 
They keep down the mischief in its princi- 
ple. They impart a sobriety and a right 
sentiment of independence to the diaracter 
oiour peasantry. They operate as a chcNck 
ipon profligacy and idleness. The mam- 
tenanoe of parish schools is a burden upon 
the landed property of Scotland, but it is a 
cheap defence against the poor rates, a bur- 
den far heavier, and which is aggravating 
perpetually. The writer of the paper knows 
of a parish in Fife, the average mainten- 
mce of whose poor is defrayed by twenty- 
Tour pounds sterlbig a year, and of a parish, 
9f the same population, in Somersetshire, 
irhere the annual assessments come to 
thirteen hundred pounds sterling. The pre- 
rentive riegimen of the one country does 
more than the positive applications of the 
>ther. In England, they have suffered po- 
verty to rise to all the virulence of a form- 
xi and obstinate disease. But they may as 
^ell think of arresting the destructive pro- 
gress of a torrent by throwing across an 
embankment, as think that the mere posi- 
ive administration of relief, will put a stop 
o the accumulating mischiefs of poverty. 

II. The exemption of Scotland f^om the 
niseries of pauperism is due to the educa- 
ion which their people receive at schools, 
ind to the Bible which their scholarship 
^ves them access ta The man who sub- 
icribes to the divine authority of this sim- 
)le saying, « If any would not woric nei- 
her should he eat," possesses, in the good 
reasure of his own heart, a far more eflec- 
nal security against the hardships of indi- 
gence, than the man who is tramed, by the 
egal provisions of his country, to sit in 
lothful dependence upon the liberalities of 
hose around him. It is easy to be elo- 
tuent in the praise of those liberalities, but 
he truth is, that they may be carried to 
be mischievous extent of fbrminff a de- 
iraved and beggarly population. The hun- 
gry expectations of the poor will ever keep 
lace with the assessments of the wealthy, 
.nd their eye will be averted from the ex- 
ertion of their own industry, as the only right 
ource of comfort and independence. It is 
|uite in vain to think, that positive relief will 
tver do away the wntcneaneBS of poverty. 
hrrytbe mief beyond a certain ]imlt| and 



yon fbsterthe diseased prineipKewhidigi _ 
mrth to poverty. On this subject, the pecqito 
of England fed themselves to be in a state 
of almost inextricable helplesoiess, and they 
are not without their fears of some mighty 
convnimon, which most come upon them 
with all the energy of a tempest, before 
this devouring mLMshief can be swept away 
from the ftoe of their community. 

12. If any tiling can avert this calamitt 
firom Englimd, it will be the education oil 
tiieir pedantry, aiid this is a cause to which 
the Bible Society is contributing its taSi 
share of influence. A zeal for the circula- 
tion of the Bible, is inseparable from a seal 
for extending among the people the capa- 
city of reading it; £id it is |iot to be oon- 
ceived, that the very same indtridnal can be 
eager for the introduction of ^da molmnd 
into our cottages, and sit inaeChI miiit fm 
galling reflection, that it is itQl % fealed 
book to many thousands. of the deenpien^ 
Accordingly we find, that the two conoerof 
are keeping pace with one another. The 
Bible Society does not overstep the ttop^ 
city of its asogned object: but tlie mem- 
bers of that lS)ciety receive an impoliB • 
from the cause, which carries them to pnH 
mote the education of the poor, either biy . 4 
theur individual exertions, or by gMqf 
thebr support to the Society for Soiodla* 
The two Societies move in concert Each 
contributes an essential element in the busi- 
ness of enlightening the people. The one 
furnishes the book of knowledge, and the 
other furnishes the key to it T%is division 
of employment, as in every other instanci^ 
facilitates the woric, and renders it more ef- 
fective. But it does not hinder the same indi- 
vidual firom giving his countenance to l)oth ; 
and sure I am, tiiatthe man whoee feelings 
have been already warmed, and whose purse 
has been already drawn in behalf of the one^ 
isa likelier subject fbr an application inbehalf 
of the other, than he whose money to still un- 
touched, but whose heart is untouched also. 
13. It will be seen, tiien, that the Bible 
Society is not barely defensible, but may be 
pl(^ for upon that very ground on which 
Its enemies have raised their opposition to 
it Its immediate object is neither to feed 
the hungry nor to clothe the naked, but in 
every country under the benefit of its ex- 
ertions, there will be less hunger to feed,, 
and less nakednees to clotiie. It does not 
cure actual poverty, but it anticipates event- 
ful poverty. It aims its decisive thrust at 
the neart and principle of the mischief, and 
instead of suffering it to form into the 
obstinacy of an mextirpablo disease^ it 
smothers and destroys it in the infancy of 
its first elements. The love which worketh 
no ill to his neighbour will not suffer the 
true Christian to live la idlemsa ^^«a «Sk- 
other's bounty •, wcv^\ve^ ^V\ ^ «^ ws^ ^^ 
before h\TO,Yk^^^\jfi5W«^ra^\s»>»^^ 
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rafhar than ]» burdensome. Conld we i^ 
ISMrm the ioiprovident habits of the peop^le, 
and pour the healthful uiftieion of Scrip- 
ture principle into their hearts, it would 
fedpoe the existing poverty of the land to a 
Tery humble fhiction of Its present extent 
We make bold to say, that iu ordinary 
tin^ there is not one-tenth of the pauper- 
Jam of EiLflaQd due to unavoidable misfor- 
tune. It nisis grown out of a vicious and 
impolitic system, and the nullions which 
are raised every year have only served to 
nourish and extend it Now, the Bible So- 
ciety is a prime agent in the work of coun- 
teracting this disorder. Its mode of pro- 
oeeding carries in it all the cheapness and 
aU ih^ superior eiBeacy of a preventive 
operation. With a revenue not equal to 
(q» popHites of many a countv, it is do- 
iof move (Bren for the secular mterestn of 
flie poor thaa all the charities of Enj^land 
imited; and while a palling and injudicioos 
qrmpray is pouring out its complaints 
against it, it is sowing the seeds of oiarao- 
ter and independence, and rearing for f u- 
tnre days the spectacle of a thriving, sob- 
MantlaL and wetHBonditioned peasantry. 

14. I have hitherto been supposing, that 
the ridi only are the given, but I now call 
<in Ae poor to be sharers in this work oi 
eharity. It is true, that of these poor there 
aie aome who depend on charity for their 
subsistence, and tnesehave no right to give 
what they receive from others. And there 
are some who have not arrived at this state 
of dependence, but are on the very verge 
of it Let us keep back no part of the truth 
from Uiem, ^If any provide not for his 
own, and specially for tliose of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel." There are others 
again, and these I apprehend form by far 
the most numerous class of society, who 
can maintain themselves in humble, but 
honest independence, who can spare a little 
and not feel it, who can do what Paul ad- 
vises,* lay aside their penny a week as God 
Yudh prospered them, who can share that 
blessedness which the Saviour spoke of 
when he said, It was more blessed to give 
^an to receive ; who, though they cannot 
eaual their rich neighbours in the amount 
of their donation, can bestow their some- 
thing, and can, at all events, carry in their 
bosom a heart as warm to the cause, and 
call down as precious a blessing from the 
God who witnesses it The Bible Society 
is opposed on the ground of its diverting a 
portion of relief from the secular necessi- 
ties o{ the poor, even when the rich only 
are called upon to support it. When the 
application lor support is brought down 
to the poor themselves, and instead of the 
redpienti^ it is proposed to make them the 

#1 Corinthians xvL 2. 



dispensers of cbaii^, we may Iqr our a^* 
count with the opposition being mil moie 
clamorous.— We undertake to jtiove, thai 
this opposition is foundM on a ndlainr, ud 
that, by Uiterestuiff the gMt maas of a pa- 
rish in the Bible Society, and •>— MmH^iy 
them into a penny association for the sid- 
port of it, you raise a defenee against & 
extension of pauperism. 

15. We fed a oiiBculty in this undent- 
ing, not from any uneerttdnty whidi haagi 
over the principle, but from tne dlfllcol^of 
bringing forward a plain and popular cadii- 
bition of it However familiar the princi- 
ple maybe to a student of political seiam^ 
It carries in it an air of paradox to the mil- 
titnde, and it ivere well u this air of parMlei 
were the only obstacle to its recqitiDn. Itat 
to the children of poesy and fine aentinie^ 
the prindple in question carries in it an air 
of barbaritjr alaa and all the rigour of a nmt 
and impregnable argument has not (ma 
able to protect the condualona of Bfalthai 
from their damorouB indignation, lliereis 
a kind of hurrying sensibility about then 
which allows neither time nor temga tat 
listening to any calculation on the subjee^ 
and thm is not a more atrildng ymj 
under the sun, than that the anbatantialk- 
terests of the poor have snflkred less fim 
the malignant and the unfeding, than from 
those who give without wisdom, and iriio 
feel without consideration ; 

Bliiised b he tliat iHMy doth 
The poor man'i caee connder, 

16. Let me put the case of two pari^ei 
in the one of which there is a known and 
public endowment, out of which an annual 
sum is furnished for the maintenance of the 
poor ; and that in the other there is no such 
endowment. At the outset, the poor of the 
first parish may be kept in greater comfort 
than the poor of the second ; but it is the 
lesson of all experience, that no annual sum, 
however great, will be able to keep them 
permanently in greater comfort The cer- 
tain effect of an established provision for the 
poor is a relaxation of their economical 
habits, and an increased number of improvi- 
dent marriages. When their claim to a 
provision is Known, that claim is always 
counted upon^ and it were well, if to flatter 
their natural mdolence, they did not canr 
the calculation beyond the actual benefit 
they can ever receive. But this is what they 
always do. When a public charity is known 
and counted upon, the relaxation of frugal 
and provident habits is carried to such an ex- 
tent, as not only to absorb the whole produce 
of the charity, but to leave new wants unpro- 
vided for, and the effect of the benevolent in 
stitution is just to create a population more 
wretched and more clamorous than ever. 

VI . Iw \^v^ «»^(i \A2ra&i^^3bA economical 
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id Just because their economy is forced to 
ke a higher aim, and to persevere in it. 
he aim of the first people is to provide for 
.emselves a part of their maintenance: 
he aim of the second people is to provide 
r themselves their whole maintenance. 
Te do not deny, that even among the latter 
e will meet with distress and poverty, just 
ich distress and such poverty as are to be 
und in the average of Scottish parishes. 
his finds its alleviation in private benevo- 
nee. To alleviate poverty is all that can 
» done for it ; to extinguish it, we fear is 
3pelcss. Sure we are, that the known and 
^gular provisions of England will never 
cttnguish it, and that, in respect of the 
Dor themselves, the second parish is under 
better system than the first. The poor- 
ites are liable to many exceptions, but there 
I none of them more decisive with him 
rho cares for the eternity of the poor, than 
!ie temptation they hold out to positive 
uilt, the guilt of not working witn their 
wn hands, and so becoming burdensome 
9 others.* 

18. Let us conceive a political change in 
lie circumstances of the country, and that 
he public charity of the first parii^ fell 
imong the ruin of other institutions. Then 
ts malignant influence would be felt in 
lU its extent ; and it would be seen, that it, 
Q fact, had impoverished those whom it 
)rofcsscd to sustain, that it had stript them 
)f a possession far more valuable than all 
t had ever given, that it had stripped them 
)f industrious habits, and left those whom 
ts influence never reached, wealthier in the 
'csources of their own superior industry, 
han the artificial provisions of an unwise 
ihd meddling benevolence could ever make 
hem. 

19. The comparison between these two 
parishes paves the way for another compan- 
ion. Let me now put the case of a third 
parish, where a Bible Association is insti- 
tuted, and where the simple regulation of a 
penny a week, throws it open to the bulk 
of the people What effect has this upon 
their economical habits? It just throws 
them at a greater distance from the thrift- 
lessness which prevails in the first parish, 
aod leads them to strike a higher aim in 
the way of economy than the people of the 
Kcond. The general aim of economy in 
humble life, is to keep even with the world ; 
hut it is known to every man at all familiar 
with that class of society, that the great 
majority may strike their aim a little higher, 
and in point of fact, have it in their power 
to redeem' an annual sum from the mere 
squanderings of mismanagement and care- 
lessness, liie unwise provisions in the pa- 
ftth have had the eflect of sinking the in- 
come of the poor below their luibits of 

*Aa»xjL2^ 1 Tub. J. a, 



expenditure, and they are brought, perma- 
nently and irrecoverably brought into a 
state of pauperism. In the second parish, 
the income, generally speaking, is even with 
the habits of expenditure. In the third, the 
income is above the habits of expenditure, 
and above it by the annual sum contributed 
to the Dible Society. The circumstance of 
being members to such a Society, throws 
them at a greater distance from pauperism 
than if they had not been members of it. 

2Q. The effect on the economical habits 
of the people would just be the same in 
whatever way the stated annual sum was 
(4)tained from them, even though a com- 
pulsory tax were the instrument of raising 
it* Tills assimilation of our plan to a tax 
may give rise to a world of impetuous de- 
clamation, but let it ever be remembered, 
that the institution of a Bible Society ffives 
you the whole benefit of such a tax wiUioul 
its odiousness. It brings up their economy 
to a higher pitch, but it does so, not in the 
way which they resist, but in the way whicdi 
they choose. The single circumstance of 
its being a wluntary act, forms the defence 
and the answer to all the clamours of an 
aifected sympathy. You take from the poor. 
No! they give. You take beyond their aUI- 
ity. Of this they are the best judges. Yoq 
abridge their comforts. No I there is a com- 
fort in the exercise of charity ; there is a 
comfort in the act of lending a hand to a 
noble enterprise; there is a comfort in the 
contemplatioli of its progress; there is a 
comfort in rendering a service to a friend, 
and when that friend is the Saviour, ana 
that service the circulation of the message 
he left behind him, it is a comfort which 
many of the poor are ambitious to share in. 
Leave them to judge of their comfort, and 
if in point of fact, they do give their penny 
a week to a Bible Society, it just speaks 
them to have more comfort in this way of 
spending it than in any other which occurs 
to them. 

21. Perhaps it docs not oecur to those 
friends of the poor while they are sitting in 
judgment on tlicir circumstances and feel- 
ings, how unjustly and how unworthily 
they think of them. They do not conceive 
how truth and benevolence can be at all 
objects to them, and suppose, that after they 
have got the meat to feed, the house to 
shelter, the raiment to cover them, there is 
nothing else that they will bestow a penny 
upon. They may not be able to express 
their feelings on a suspicion so ungenerous, 
but I shall do it for them ; " We have souls 
as well as you, and precious to our hearts 
is the Saviour who died for them. It is true 

* I must here lappoae the mm. tA bi^ % #a&ie&^ 
one, and a fet^ian|^ <A «ieasrfC3 oia ^^ ^^k^. ^ ^^ 
people, thai the tax dsjiiX iidt\» i<»qW^^^N»2]J^ 
ticm at the ca^ince ^ %a liWtewi ^sw««fi*^ 
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wetaavB dbr distreawsybat theee have bound 
oi mora finnly to our Bibles, and it is the 
desin ctf our nearts. that a gift so precious, 
should be sent to toe poor of other coun- 
tries. The word of God is our hope and our 
rejoicing; we desire that it may be theirs 
also, that the wandering savage mi^ know 
it and be giad^ and the poor negra under 
the lash of his master, may be told of a 
Master in heaven who is f lul of pity, imd 
Aill of kindness. • Do you think that sym- 
patiliy for sudi as these is vour peculiar at- 
tribute? Know that our hearts are made 
of the same materials with your own, that 
we can feel as well as you, and out of the 
earnings of a hard and honest industry, we 
flhallgive an offering to the cause; nor shall 
we cease our exertions till the message ctf 
■alvation be carried round the globe, and 
made known to the countless millions ndio 
live in guilt, and who die in darkness." 

82. And here it is obvious that a superior 
habit of economy is not the only defence 
which the Bible Society raises against pau- 
perism. The wmallneiw of the sum contri- 
Mited may give a littleness to this argu- 
ment, but n(^ let it be remembered, without 
giving an equal littleness to the objection 
of those who declaim against the institution, 
on the ground of its oppressiveness to the 
poor contributors. The great defence which 
such a Society establish against pauper- 
ism, is the superior tone of dignity and in- 
dependence which it imparts to the charac- 
ter of him who supports it. He stands on 
the high ground of being a dispenser of 
charity ; and before he can submit to be- 
come a recipient of charity, he must let 
himself farther down than a poor man in 
ordinary circumstances. To him the transi- 
tion will be more violent, and the value of 
this principle will be acknowledged by all 
who perceive that it is reluctance on the 
part of the poor man to become a pauper, 
which forms the mighty barrier against the 
extension of pauperisnu A man by becom- 
ing the member of a benevolent association, 
puts himself into the situation of a giver. 
He stands at a greater distance than l^fore 
from the situation of a receiver. He has a 
wider interval to traverse before he can 
reach this point He will feel it a greater 
degradation, and to save himself from it, 
he will put forth all his powers of frugality 
and exertion. The idea of restraining pau- 
perism by external administrations, seems 
now to be generally abandoned. But could 
we thus enter into the hearts of the poor, 
we could get in at the root of the mischief, 
and by fixing there a habit of economy and 
independence, more would be done for 
them, than by all the liberalities of all the 
opulent. 
• 23, In those districts of Scotland whexe 



fully guarded tajtibstiginm wliich attadm 

toit Remove'uis stigma, and oorcottan 
now rich in the poasoMkm of oonfeotmait 
and indu8tr3^ would ren^ their habi^oi 
crowd into the avenue bjr thooflands. Tb 
shame of descending, is the poweriVil irtiflH- 
lus vdilch urges them to contest it maiidftdb 
with the difficulties of their dtniotoi^ m 
which bears them throo|^ iji all the prifa 
of honest independeno& TUk of this |p 
the people of the South, and it aoonds ii 
their ears like an Arcadian story. Buttfaoi 
is not a clerg3rman among us who Ihm sot 
witnessed the operatton m the principle k 
all its fineness^ and in all its mora ddioMT; 
and surely a testimony is due to those ii- 
lage heroes wlio so noUy struggle withfle 
dimcultiesof pauperism, that they may staa 
and surmount its dmadation. 

24. A Bible Assomtion gives addhicnl 
vigour and buovaninr to this elevated prii- 
dple. The trillB wnich it exacts finom k 
contributor is in troth never missed by hl^ 
biit it puts him in the hisfa attitudfeof t 
^ver, and evety feeling which it in^iin^ 
IS on the side of independence and dmncf. 
Go over each of these feeUngs eeparaldj, 
and you find that th^ are aJI fitted to Iv- 
tifyius dislike at the dmme and dependoDe 
of pauperism. Thereisaoonsdousnesiof 
importance wfaidi unavoidably attadiei to 
the share he has taken in the support aafl 
direction of a puHic chui^. There is flu 
expanding efiect of the information whidi 
comes to him through the medium of the d^ 
culated reports, which lays before him the 
mighty progress of an institution reaching to 
all countries, and embracing in its amfde 
grasp, the men of all latitudes and all lan- 
guages, which deeply interests him in the ob- 
ject, and perpetuates his desire of promoting 
It A man with his heart so occupied, and his 
attention so directed, is not capable of a vo- 
luntary descent to pauperism. He has in fact 
become a more cultivated and intellectoil 
being than formerly. His mind gathers an 
enlargement from Uie wide and animating 
contemplations which are set before him, 
and we appeal to the reflection of every 
reader, if isuch a man will descend as rea- 
dily to a dependence on the charity of 
others, as he whose mind is void of informa- 
tion, and whose feelings are void of dignity. 

25. In such associations, the rich ami the 
poor meet together. They share in one ob- 
ject, and are united by the sympathy of 
one feeling and of one interest. We have not 
to look far into human nature to be con- 
vinced of the happy and the harmonizing 
influence which this must have upon so- 
ciety, and how, in the glow of one common, 
cordiality, idl asperity and discontent most 
give way to the kindlier principles of oar 
iv^lMte. The days have been, when the very 
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AaUon there is nothinff which our rulers 
need to be afraid of, and they may rest as- 
sored, that the moral influence of such in- 
stitutions is all on the side of peace and 
loyalty. But to confine myself to the pre- 
MDt argument. Who does not see that they 
exalt the general tone and character of our 
people, that ttiey brins them nearer to the 
dignitv of superior and cultivated life, and 
that therefore, though their direct aim is 
Dot to mitigate poverty, they go a certain 
way to dry up the most abundant of its 



26. Let me add, that the direct influence 
of the Bible principles is inseparable from 
tt xeal for the circulation of the Bible. It 
is not to be conceived, that anxiety for 
•ending it to others can exist, while there is 
no reverence for it among ourselves, and 
^re appeal to those districts where such as- 
sociations have been formed, if a more visi- 
lile attention to the Bible, and a more se- 
vious impression of its authority, is not the 
exisequence of them. Now, the lessons 
of this Bible are all on the side of industry. 
Tniey tell us that it is more blessed to give 
tiian to receive, and that therefoice, a man 
>rfao, by his own voluntary idleness, is 
Inrought under the necessity of receiving, 
Jbas disinherited himself of a blessing. The 
poor must have bread, but the Bible com- 
mands and exhorts, that wherever it is pos- 
sible, that bread sliould be their owriy and 
that all who are able should make it their 
own by working for it.* No precept can 
'be devised which bears more directly on the 
coorce of pauperism. The minister who. 
in his faithful exposition of the Bible, urgea 
this precept successfully upon his people, 
would do much to extinguish pauperism 
among them. It is true that he does not 
always urge successfully ; but surely if suc- 
cess IS to be more looked for in one quarter 
than in another, it is among the pious and 
intelligent peasantry whom he has assem- 
bled arounc him, whom he has formed into 
a little society for the circulation of the Bi- 
ble, and whose feelings he has interested 
in this purest and worthiest of causes. 

27. Nor is the operation of this principle 
confined to the actual contributor. We 
have no doubt that it has been beautifully 
exemplified even among those who, unable 
to give their penny a week, either stand on 
the very verge of pauperism, or have ^ot 
within its limits. They are unable to give 
any thing of their own, but they may be 
able at the same time to forego the wonted 
allowance which they received from ano- 
ther, or a part of it The refusals of the 
poor to tue an offered charity, or the 
iiiiole amount of the offer, are quite familiar 
to a Scottish clergyman ; and the plea on 
iiiiich Ihey set the refusal, that it would be 
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taking from others who are even needier 
than they, entitles them, when honestly ad- 
vanced, to all the praise of benevolencCi 
A spirit of pious attachment to the Bible 
would prompt a refusal of the same kind. 
You have other and higher claims upon 
you ; you have the spiritual necessities of 
the world to provide for, and that you may 
be the more able to make the provision, 
leave me to the frugality of my own ma- 
nagement. In this way the principle de- 
scends, and carries its healthful influence 
into the very regions of pauperism. It is 
the only principle competent to its extirpa- 
tion. The obvious expedient of a positive 
supply to meet the wants of existing pover- 
ty, has failed, and Uie poor-rates of Eng- 
land will ever be a standing testimony to 
the utter inefficiency of this expedient, 
which, instead of killing the disease, has 
rooted and confirmed it. Try the other 
expedient then. The remedy against the 
extension of pauperism does not lie in the 
liberalities of the rich. It lies in t)ie hearts 
and habits of the poor. Plant in their bo- 
soms a principle of independence. Give a 
higher tone of delicacy to their characters. 
Teach them to recoil from pauperism as a 
degradation. The degradation may, at 
times, be unavoidable ; but the thing which 
gives such an alarming extent to the mis- 
chief, is the debasing influence of poor-rates, 
whereby, in the vast majority of instances, 
the degradation is voluntary. But if there 
be an exalting influence in Bible Assccia- 
tions to counteract this, if they foster a right 
spirit of importance ; above all, if they se- 
cure a readier submission to the lessons of 
the volume which they are designed to cir- 
culate, who does not see, that, in proportion 
as they are multiplied and extended over 
the face of the country, they carry along 
with them the most effectual regimen for 
preventing the extension of poverty. 

28. And here it may be asked, if it be at 
all likely that these Associations will ex- 
tend to such a degree as to have a sensible 
influence upon the habits of the country ? 
Nothing more likely. A single individual 
of influence in each parish, would make the 
system universal. In point of fact, it is 
making progress every month, and such is 
the wonderful spirit of exertion which is 
now abroad, that in a few years every little 
district of the land may become the scat of a 
Bible Society. We are now upon the dawn 
of very high anticipations, and the whole- 
some eflfect upon the habits and principles 
of the people at home, is not the least of 
them. That part of the controversy which 
relates to the direct merits of the Bible So- 
ciety may be looked upon as already ex- 
hausted ;* and could the objection, founded 

• See DeaXtT^'m v^wp'^^tf^. \j?NX»x ^^««i ^^ 
late Dr. Mvfftay, v^^««^ o^Br>sw« vswS^ >^^ 
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<»i tts intafferenee wHli the Tdief of the poor, 
be aiuiihlktod, or still mofe, ooidd it be oon- 
ferted into a positive argnaMBfit in itobdielf, 
we aie not aware of a single remaining 
plea upon whicli a rational or benevolent 
man can refose his eonenrrenoe to it 

20. And the plea dfconeeived injurf to the 
poor deserves to be attended ta It wean 
an uniable complexion, and'we believe, that 
in some instances, a real sympathy with 
their distresses, lies at the bottom or it Let 
SjrmpHthy be guided by eionsideration. It 
^ is the pul of a Christian to hail benevo- 
lence in all its forms; but when a plan is 
stifted for the rdief of the destitnte, is he 
to^ be the victim of a popular aid sentimen- 
tal indignation, becanse he ventures to take 
op the question whether the plan be really 
an eflbctive one? We know mat in various 
towns of Scotland yon meet with two dis- 
tfiust Penny Societies, one a Bible Aencia- 
tkm, the omer for the relief of the indigent 
It is to be regretted that there should ever 
be any jealousy between them, but we be- 
lieve, that agreeably to what we have al- 
ready said, it wiU oilen be found that the 
Q0t6 auggeeted the other, and that the sup- 
gDrters of the former, are the most lealous^ 
and active, and usefbl fHends ctf the latter. 
Wecannot, however, suppress the f^ that^ 
there is now a crowing wpprehension lest 
the ffrowth of the latter Societies should 
break down the delicacies of the lower or- 
ders, and pave the way for a permanent 
introduction of .poor-rates. There is a 
pretty general impression, that ^e system 
may be carried too far, and the uncertainty 
as to the precise limit has ffiven the feeling 
to many who have embarked with enthu- 
siasm, that they are now engaged in a tick- 
lish and questionable undertaking. I do 
not attempt either to confirm or to refute 
this impression, but I count it a piece of 
justice to the associations I am pleading 
for, to assert, that they stand completely 
free of every such exception. The Bible 
Society is making steady advances towards 
the attainment of its object, and the sure 
eflfect of multiplying its 8ul)schbers is to con- 
duet it in a shorter time to the end of its la- 
bours. A Society for the relief of tempo- 
ral necessities is grasping at an object tnat 
is completely unattainable, and the mischief 
is, that the more known, and the more ex- 
tensive, and the more able it becomes, it is 
sure to be more counted on, and at last, to 
ereate more poverty than it provides for. 
The Bible Society aims at maJiing every 

irwBtv of EtfinbuTgh, to Dr. Charieg Stuart 
Steinkoff '8 Toar on the Continent Edinburgh 
Reriew, vol xix. p. 39; and above all, the reports 
and •ununariee of the institution ita^, where you 
will meet with a cloud of testimonies from Mora- 



land a knd or Bkta, and UMtai ft ^» 
eomplish after if hm tnmialiwl the 

into aU languages^ and dfiliibMBd a 

laigeenoiiflh toeteirteanailfeaid 

saldemanafortiiem.* After tlMpaopi^ef 
the woiid have acqQind focii a IMS nr Ihi 
Bilde, and ioeh a flenae of bKjglM aa to » 
diase it for themselves, 4w Wb^ Mi- 
nates its eaieef,andia8|fiift«#lheeoin^ 
tiona and abases whidb oflMMnaMai snt* 
ler in their way, it leavea Mrpbor to iriMi 
it gives, mora enlightened^ and the par 
from whom it takes, more elevated thsa M 
ibond4hem. 

8(K ' Charity,' gavsShakapean^ 'istwiet 
blest It blesses him^who gives, and Ida 
whotakes.' This is fivftom being umvo^ 
sally true. ThereisableBBingaiuiendto 
the heart vrhieh deviseth liberal tfunp. 
Perhaps the founder oi the Engliih m- 
rates acquired this Uearing, bat flke lads- 
lence and depravity whkii they have beoi 
the instruments nf spreading over the fbn 
of the country, are hicalenbbie. If ve 
wish to see the assertkm of the poet redlni 
in its Ihn extent, go to such a cnarity ssas 
are now pleading for, where'the very euf- 
dse of giving on the one hand, and the is- 
struction received on the other, have tiiB 
efibet of narrowbg thelimita of pauperaiL 
by creating a more virtuous and digniin 
population. 

31. There is poverty to be met with in 
every land, and we are ready to admit, tint 
a certain proportion of it is di;» to unavoid- 
able misfortune. But it is no less true, that in 
those countries where there is a known and 
established provision for theneoessitiesof the 
poor, the greater proportion of the poverty 
which exists in them is due to the debaffiOf 
influence of a public charity on the habits 
of the people. The institution we are 
pleading for, counteracts this influence. It 
does not annihilate all poverty, but it tends 
to annihilate the greater part of it It 8^ 
rests the progress of the many who were 
making a voluntary descent to pauperism, 
and it leaves none to be provided for but 
the few who have honestly struggled against 
their distresses, and have strug^ed in vain. 

d2. And how shall they be provided ibr? 
You may erect a public institution. Thi& 
in fact, IS the same with erecting a signs! 
of invitation, and the Voluntary and self- 
created poor will rush in, to the exdusioa 
of those modest and unobtrusive poor who 
are the genuine objects of charity. This i» 
the never failing mischief of a luiown and 
established provision,! and it has been stdly 



rian^ MMonMnea, Roman Cath6lks,ihe lilenAix i ^^ « xww. oere exoe^ 
of our chief European towns, and men of ^t;^ \ Vh« (^^(cX. q& '«\!^ki *>a \a 
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* Bat this native demand never will be cnattd 
without the exertion of MjaslpQarie^ and tb9 
above reasoning appliee^ ii^ its mofli impoitiot 
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teemplified in England. The only method 
t>f doing away the mischief is to conMe 
the relief of the poor to individual benevo- 
lence. This draws no dependence along 
with it It is not counted upon like a pul^ 
lie and proclaimed charity. It brings the 
claims of tiie poor under the discriminating 
eye of a neighbour, who will make a differ- 
ence between a case of genuine helplessness, 
and a case of idleness or misconduct It 
turns the tide of benevolence into its true 
channel, and it will ever be found,, that un- 
der its operation, the poverty of misfortune 
is better seen to, and the poverty of im- 
providence and guilt is more effectually 
prevented. 

33. My concluding observation then is, 
that the extension of Bible Societies, while 
it counteracts, in various directions, the 
mischief of poor-rates, augments that prin- 
ciple of individual benevolence which is the 
best substitute for poor-rates. You add to 
the stock of individual benevolence, by add- 
ing to the number of benevolent individuals, 
and til is is the genuine effect of a Bible A»- 



•oeiation. Or, you add to the stock of in- 
dividual benevolence in a country, by add- 
ing to the intensity of the benevolent prin- 
ciple, and this is the undoubted tendency 
01 a Bible Association.* And what is of 
mighty importance in this argument, a Bi- 
ble Association not only awsuiens the be- 
nevolent' principle, but it enlightens it It 
establishes an mtercourse between the va- 
rious orders of society, and on no former 
occasion in the history of this country, have 
the rich and the poor come so often to- 
gether upon a footing of pood will. Tlie 
kindly influence of this is incalculable. It 
brings the poor under the eye of their richer 
neighbours. The visits and inquiries con- 
nected with the objects of the Bible Society, 
bring them into contact with one anotiier. 
The rich come to be more skilled in the 
wants and difficulties of the poor, and by 
entering their houses, and joining with 
them in conversation, they not only acquire 
a benevolence towards them, but they ga- 
ther that knowledge which is so essential 
to guide and enlighten their benevolence. 
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It b evident, that the above reasoning applies, 
in its chief parts, to benevolent Associations) in- 
•titated for any other religious purpose. It is 
not necessary to restrict the argument to the case 
of Bible Afisociatioim. I should be sorry if the 
BIUc Society were to cngrosR the religious benevo- 
lence of the public, and if^ in the multiplication 
of its auxiliaries over the face of the country, it 
were to orx-upy the whole ground, and leave no 
room for the great and important claims of other 
institutions. 

Of thu I conceive that there is little dancer. 
The revenue of each of these Societies is founded 
upon voluntary contributions, and what is volun- 
tary may be withdrawn or tranHferred to other ob- 
jects, t may give l)oth to a Bible and a Mission- 
ary Society, or if I can only afford to give to one, 
I may select either, according to my impression of 
their respective claims. In this way a vigilant and 
ifisoeming public will suit its benevolenoe to the 
urgency of the case, and it is evident, that each 
institution can employ the same methods for ob- 
taining patronage and support. Each can, and 
does Imng forward a yearly statement of its claims 
and necessities. Each has the same access to the 
public through the medium of the pulpit or the 
press. Each can send its advocates over the fiice 
<^ the country, and every individual, forming his 

asylums for the lunatic or the blind. A man may 
resign himself to idleness, and become wilfully poor, 
that he may eat of the public bread, but he vrill 
not become wilfuUy sick or maimed that he may 
receive medicines from a dispensary, or undergo 
mn operation in a bospitai 
* Sec.9. 
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own estimate of their respective daiiiu^ will v^ 
portion his benevolence aocordinglj. 

Now what is done by an individual, may be 
done by every such Association as I am now 
pleading for. Its members ma^ sit in judgment 
on the various schemes of utihty which are now 
in operation, and though originally formed as an 
auxdiary to the Bible sodety, it may keep itself 
open to other calls, and occasionally give of its 
funds to Missionaries, or Moravian!^ or the So- 
ciety for Gaelic Schools, or the African Instltii- 
tion, or to the Jevrish, and Baptist, and Hibernian, 
and Lancasterian Societies. 

In point of fiict, the subordinate Assodatioos 
of the country are tending towards this anange- 
ment, and it is a highly beneficial arrangement It 
carries in it a most samtary control over aO theso 
various institutions^ each labouring to maintain 
itself in reputation with the public, and to secme 
the countenance of thia ffreat Patron. Indolenoe 
and corruption may by hold of an endowed cha- 
rity, but when the charity depends upon pablia 
favour, a few glaring examples of miamanageoMOt 
would annihilate it 

During a few of the fint years of the Bible S»> 
dety, the members of other Societies were abnned 
at the rapid extension of its popularity, and ex- 
preseed their fean lest it should en^osa all tlia 
attention and benevolence of the refagioua publie^ 
But Uie reverse haa hapoened, and a prmdnla 
made use of in the body <tf this pamphlet may oe 
well illustrated by the history of this matter. [Sec. 
9.] The Bible Sodety haa drawn a great yearij 
sum of money from the nubhc^ and uie finA iok- 
pieasion waa, lYiA Vt-^coiA «i\sas^ ^^VqbA^^ 
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'Aid Nithaniel nid onto him, Can there eny good thinf come ont of Naxtreth 7 Philip saith anKo hin, 

Come aad ■ee.'*Woibi L 46. 

the place of their nativity by the profligacy 
of their actions. Hence an aasociation be- 
tween the Tery name of the town, and the 
▼illainy of its uihabitants. The association 
forms mto an opinion. The opinion is em- 
bodied into a proverb, and is transmitted fai 
the shape of a hereditary prejudice to fUture 
generations. It is likely enough, that many 
instances could have been appealed to, of 
people from the town of Nazareth, who 
gave evidence in their characters and lives 
against the prejudice in question. But it is 
not enough that evidence be offered by the 
one party- It must be attended to by the 
other. The disposition to resist it must be 
got over. The love of truth and justice 
must prevail over Uiat indolence which likes 
to repose, without disturbance, in its present 
convictions; and over that malignity which, 
I fear, makes a dark and hostile impressioa 
of others, too congenial to many heaitl. 
Certain it is^ that when the strongest possible 
demonstration ww offered in the person of 
him who was the finest example of the good 
and fair, it was found that the invetmc^ 
of the prejudice could withstand it ; ard it 
is to be feared that with the question, ^ Can 
any good come oat of Nazareth?" there 
were many in that day who shut their eyes 
and their affections against him. 

Thus it was that the very name ai a town 
fastened an association of prejudice upon 
all its inhabitants. But this is only one ex- 
ample out of the many. A sect may be 
thrown into discredit by a very few of its 
individual specimens, and the same associa- 
tion be fastened upon all its members. A 
society may be thrown into discredit by the 
failure of one or two of its undertakiuf^s^ 
and this w\W. \)e enoT^gcv V^ «D^K\ «q!b^\^\^ 
and Tidicuie xxvoiit^ *\\^ VQ^xlT^ ^s^-wSm^ 



Thk principle of association, however 
useful in the main, has a blinding and mii»- 
Jeading effect in many instances. Give it a 
wide enough field of induction to work 
upon, and it will carry you to a right con- 
clusion upon any one case or question that 
comes before you. But the evil is, that it 
often carries you forward with ;b8 much 
Confidence upon a limited, as upon an en- 
larged field of experience, and the man of 
Harrow views will, upon a few paltry indi- 
vidual recollections, be as obstmate in the 
assertion of his own maxim, and as boldly 
Come forward with his own sweeping gene- 
I'ality, as if the whole range of nature and 
observation had been submitted to him. 

To aggravate the mischief, the opinion 
thus formed upon the specialities of his 
own limited experience, obtains a holding 
and a tenacity in his mind, which dispose 
him to resist all the future facts and in- 
stances that come before him. Thus it is 
that the opinion becomes a prejudice ; and 
that no statement, however true, or how- 
ever impressive, will be able to dislodge it. 
You ma^ accumulate facts upon facts, but 
the opinion he has already formed, has ac- 
quired a certain right of - pre-occupancy 
over him. It is the law of the mind which, 
like the similar law of society, often carries 
it over the original principles of justice, and 
it is this which gives so strong a positive 
influence to error, and makes its overflow 
so very slow and laborious an operation. 

I know not the origin of the prejudice re- 
specting the town of Nazareth ; or what it 
was that gave rise to an aphorism of such 
sweeping universality, as that no good thing 
could come out of it. Perhaps in two, three, 
or more instances, individuals may have 
come out of it who threw a discredit over 
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the fanatidim and folly of wai^o[ ito ad- 
iroeatei^ and it may be toog before it 
emelgee from the contempt of a pfecii»tat6 
and unthinking publie, ever ready to ioUow 
the impulse of her fonner recoUectione; it 
may be Ions before it is reclaimed fixmitb- 
.^ eeonty by me eloquence of future defend- 
! en; uid there may be the etmgde and the 
"- perwYerance of many years bdEore the exr 
Htinff association, with, all its train of ob- 
loquies^ ana disgusts,, and' ^rejnidioesi shall 
be overthrowin. 

A lover 6f truth is thus placed on the 
Tight field for the exercise of his principles. 
It ia the .field of his iaithand.of his psr 
tienoe^ ayuih which he is called to a maaly 
enodunter with the enemies of his cause: 
He may have much to bear, and little but 
the mere force of principle taupMd him. 
But what a noble eodiibition of mind, wnen 
this force is eoou|di for it; when, mough 
UQsnpported by me mniNithy of other 
nifaid% it can rest on the truth end jrigh- 
teousness of its own prindple; when it can 
adect its oiiieDt from among the thoussnd 
mtrmglnments of error, ami kem by it 
taidirt all the clamours of hostility and 
eonts^ipt; when all the terran of diigrsos 
cannot alannh; when aU the levities of 
ridicule cannot shame itr when alt the 
scowl of oppodtion cannot overwhelm it 

There are some very fine examples of 
snch^i contest, and of such a triumph, in 
th^nistory of philosophy. In the progress 
of menlation, the doctrine of the occult 
amuUtea foil into disrepute, and every 
thing that could be assoeiatea with such a 
doetrine was dismced and borne down by 
ttia authority of Die reigning school. When 
fibr Isaac Newton's TlMory of Gravitation 
was announced to the wond, if it had not 
the persecution of violence^ it had at least 
the persecution of contempt to struggle 
with. It had the sound of an occult prin- 
#. eijAe, and it was charged with all the bi- 
ffotry and m3r8ticism of the schoolmen. 
, This kept it for a time from the chairs and 
universities of Europe, and for years a kind 
of obscure and ignoble sectarianism was 
annexed to that name, which has l>een 
carried down on such a tide of glory to 
distant ages. Let us ihuik of this, when 
philosoptors bring their names and their 
authority to bear upon us, when they pour 
contempt on the truth which we love, and 
on the system which we defend; and as 
they fasten their epithets upon us, let us take 
comfort in thinking that we are under the 
yvy ordeal through which philosophy her- 
mU had to pass, before she achieved the 
most splendid of her victories. 

Sure I am, that the philosophers of that 
age omild not have a more impetuous con- 




phers have for the eqnallT oeeuH . 
which they omoeive to lie in Ilia 
diuQg effi^icy of the ebriitS^ foMi' 
eveiy mind which embraoea tL Eadi d 
these two doctrines is mi^^ty in Hs ptetea 
akms. Thd one, asserts a prineiple to be 
now in operation, and whi^ re|||BingoMr 
the material woiH gives "h am ony to ai 
its movements. The other, aMMa a pria- 
cii^ which it wa^ta toputrnto .O^inrstinfcte 
wply to an minds^* to duii^ raoadM 
globe, and to visit with its innuenoe aulhe 
aecessiUe dominioos of the moral wedl 
Mighty anticipation! It promiaea to rediiy 
all disorder,, to^ aa ir p a te all lioa^ to diy 
up ti^ source of aU' those aiiis^ and 



ings, and sorrows, whkfa haM spread sdi& 
dismal and unseemly ravageRmr the km 
of spdety, to turn every sqdI fitom 8ttm 
unto God; or, in othia weirds, to annihikls 
that disturbhig force which has jarred the 
harmony of the motal world, and make all 
its parts tend obediently to the Deity as ile 
cmtre and its origin. 

0ut how can'tliia princijple be put iaia 
opeMion? ' How shall it be brought iafti 
contact with a soul at the distance of a 
thousand mileaiWmi the place in whfehwe 
are. now standing^ I know no other eoo- 
odvable way than sending a me as a nieria 
po s s e s si on of the principle himself, and 
able to convey it into the mind of anoths 
by hi^ powers of communicaition. The 
precept of "Go and preach the Gospel 
unto every creature," would obtain a very 
partial obedience indeed, if there was no 
actual moving of the preacher from one 
place or neighbourhood to another. Were 
he to stand still he might preach to some 
creatures; he might get a smaller or a 
larger number to assemble around him, and 
it is to be hoped from the stationary pul- 
pits of a christian country tho preaching 
of the word has been made to bear with 
efficacy on the souls of multitudes. But in 
reference to the vast majority of the world, 
that may still be said which was said b^ 
an apostle in the infant state of our reli- 
gion, how shall they hear without a preach- 
er, and how shall they preach except they 
be sent ? It is the single circumstance of 
being sent, whidi forms the peculiarity so 
much contended for by one part of the 
British public, and so much resisted by the 
other. The preacher who is so sent is, in 
good Latin, termed a Misnonary; and soch 
is the magical power which lies in the very 
sound of this hateful and obnoxious tenn, 
that it is no sooner uttered than a thousand 
associations of dislike and prejudice start 
into existence. And yet you would think 
it very strange : the term itself is perfectly 
correct in point of etymology. Maiiy of 
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act of preaching, sit with all decency 
■nd apparent seriousness under it, and have 
B, bcMComing respect for the character of a 
preacher. Convert the preacher into a Mis- 
Bkmary, and all you have done is merely to 
l^ft upon the man's preaching the circum- 
fltance of locomotion. How comes it that 
the talent, and tlio eloquence, and the prin- 
ciple, which appeared so respectable In 
^our eyes, so long as they stood still, lose 
ilV their respectablility so soon as th<^ be- 

S'n to move? It is certainly conceivable, 
at the personal qualities which bear with 
ttlutary influence upon the human beings 
«r one place, may pass unimpaired and 
liave the same salutary influence upon the 
human beings of another. But this is a 
missionary process, and though unable to 
iNring forwardr any substantial exception 
•gainst the thing, they cannot get the bet- 
ter of the disgust excited. by the term. 
They cannot release their understanding 
firom the influence of its old associations, 
and these philosophers are repelled from 
truth, and frightened out of the way which 
leads to it, by the bugbear of a name. 

The precept is, " Go and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature under heaven." The 
people I allude to have no particular quar- 
rel with the preach; but they have a mor- 
tal antipathy to the ffo — and should even 
their own admired preacher offer to go 
himself; or help to send others, he becomes 
a missionary, or the advocate of a mission ; 
and the question of my text is set up in re- 
sistance to the whole scheme, "Can any 
good thing come out of it?-* 

I never felt myself in more favourable 
circumstances for giving an answer to the 
question, than I do at this moment, sur- 
rounded as I am by the members of a So- 
ciety, whicli has been labouring for up- 
wards of a century in the fleld of mission- 
ary exertion. It need no longer be taken up 
Or treated as a speculative question. The 
question of the text may, in reference to 
the subject now before ua, be met imme- 
diately by iiie answer of the text, " Come 
and sea" We call upon you to look to a 
set of actual performances, to examine the 
record of past doings, and like good philo- 
sophers as you are, to make the sober de- 
positions of history carry it over the reve- 
ries of imagination and prejudice. We deal 
in proofs, not in promises ; in practice, not 
in proft»8sion; in experience, and not in 
experiment. Tiie Society whose cause I 
am now appointed to plead in your hear- 
ing, is to all intents and purposes a Mis- 
sionary Society. It has a claim to all the 
honour, and must just submit to all the 
disgrace which such a title carries along 
wiUi it. It has been in the habit for many 
y^ars of hiring preachers and teachers, 
and may be convicted times without num- 
her, of the act of seDding ihcm to a dis- 



tance. What the precise distance is I do 
not understand to be of any signiflcalinn to 
the argument; but even though it sliould, 
I fear that in the article of distance, our 
Society has at times been as extravHgant 
as many of her neighbours. Her labours 
have been met with in other quarters of 
the world. They have been found among 
the haunts of savages. They have dealt 
with men in the very infancy of social im- 
provement, and their zeal for proselytism 
naa far outstript that sober preparatory 
management, wnich is so much Qpntended 
for. Why, they have carried the Gospel 
message into climes on which Europe had 
never impressed asingle trace of her boast- 
ed civilization. They have tried the spe- 
cies in the flrst stages of its rudeness and 
ferocity, nor did they keep back the offer 
of the Saviour from their souls, till art and. 
industry had performed a sufiicient part, 
and were made to administer in fuller 
abundance to the wants of their bodies. 
This process, which has been so much in- 
sisted upon, they did not wait for. They 
preached and they prayed at the very out- 
set, and they put mto exercise all the wea- 
pons of their spiritual ministry. In a word, 
they have done all the fanatical and of- 
fensive things which have been charged 
upon other missionaries. If there be folly 
in such enterprises as these, our Society 
has the accumulated follies of a whole cen- 
tury upon her forehead. She is among the 
vilest of the vile, and the same overwhelm- 
ing ridicule which has thrown the mantle 
of ignominy over other Societies, will lay 
all her honours and pretensions in the dust. 

We are not afraid of linking the claims 
of our Society with the general merits of 
the Missionary cause. With this cause she 
stands or falls. When the spirit of Mis- 
sionary enterprise is afloat in the country, 
she will not be neglected among the mul- 
tiplicity of other objects. She will not suffer 
from the number or the activity of kindred 
Societies. They who conceive alarm upon 
this ground, have not calculated upon the 
productive powers of benevolence. They 
have not meditated deeply upon the opera- 
tion of this principle, nor do they conceive 
how a general impulse given to the Mis- 
sionary spirit, may work the two fold effect 
of multiplying the number of Societies, and 
of providing for each of them more ahun- 
dantly than ever. 

Tlie fact is undeniable. In this comer of 
the empire there is an impetuous and over- 
bearing: contempt for every thing connected 
with the name of Missionary. The cause 
has been outraged by a thousand inde- 
cencies. Every thing like the coolness of 
the philosophical spirit has been banished 
from one side of the controversy, and all 
the epit\ie\s oi ^^a%TW!fc^^>DM3ft.^\cr««^«^ 
ingenuity co>M ^«sVBfc^\vw^\j«sxv^QSi»^'^ 
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liogly laTiafaed on tiiB ncfdeit.^Qefibcton 
ofthespeei^ Wehswa.namitobidie?e 
that this opjmitioii ]BWtm eKtemive, nor 
tOTiruleBt in Englwa^. .fliiduetooertein 
profincial association^, pal ms^ be m- 
eomited for. It is, most « Scottish peca- 
IhffiQr; and while; wHh one neiAhbonrs in 
the South, it is kxvced upon as a liberal and 
enlightened cause; as a branch of that very 
jpdndple iviiich abolished the S^to Tnde 
of Afhea; as one of the wisest, and likeliest 
whic^ in this age of bene^o- 
le, is now making for the ui- 
«««»»• ^JBKworld ; as a schniie ennobled 
ht the patMmage of royalty ; supported by 
the contributions of opulence; sanctified by 
Uie prayers and the wishbs of philanthropy ; 
aasiated by menof the fint saause, and.the 
flint scholaiahip; carrying into executian 
bf as hardy adTentuters as ever trod the 
desert, in quest of noydty; and en^Jctiing 
granunar, geogrq[>hy, and natural know- 
iedg«^ by the olseoraies they are nidung 
^•wy yesr,alitothe statistics^! all countries^ 
andthe peculiarities of aiUlanipngesi ^hile^ 
I say, luch/ are (he digniiled associations 
thrown around the Missionaiy csuse in 
Bngland; in this country I am sorry to say 
a ray diflbrent set of collaterals is annexed 
to it ' A ffreat propcMrtioa of our nobility^ 
miry, and clergy, look upon it as a very 
low and drivellinff concern; as a visKmaiy 
enterprize, and uat i)o. ffo6d thing can 
come out of it ; as a mere £:eg of sectarian- 
isoii and which none but sectarians, or men 
who diould have been sectarians, have any 
relish or respect for. The torrent of pre- 
Jadioe runs strongly against it, and the very 
4fAine of Missionary excites the most nau- 
iseoQS antipathy in the hearts of many, who, 
in other aepartments, approve themselves 
to be able, and candid, and 'reflecting in- 
quirers. 

We have no. doubt that in the couise of 
years all this will pass away. But reason 
and experience are slow in their operation ; 
and, in the mean time, we count it fair to 
neutralize, if possible, one prejudice by an- 
other: to school down a Scottish antipathy 
by a Scottish predilection, and to take shel- 
ter from the contempt that is now so wan- 
tonly pouring on the best of causes under 
the respected name off Society, which has 
earned by the services of a hundred years, 
the fairest claims on the gratitude and vene- 
ration of aU our countrymen. Come, and 
see the eflbct of her Missionanr exertions. 
It is palpable and near at hand, ft lieswi^in 
the compass of many a summer tour; and 
ten me, ye children 6f fancy, who expatiate 
with a delighted eye over the wilds of. our 
mountain scenery, if it be not a dearer and 
worthier exercise still, to contemplate the 
habits of her oace raised and wandering 
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llhiiston, been kept fawk. Aoni 
had thenidlof f osntorf agolMW 
by the flqmandes of tlM. psepsM 
the iKfoik of plwitiog ciittMii «lBd I 
intltttnaglBetedlaiid? TbeftfooHgri 
ancestors wonl^havecoiDewirB «pp 
and^ unsubdued to the oxistiiig | 

The deriving sphrit of hoamqr ^. 
havo lowered upon Hsftbv t&illiKd^i 

these plains^ now so peaofiftd otf «^ 1 
would have lain open to liio Iteigr of] 
less, invadera. Q, je soft mill iimlii 
travellen^ who wmer fo ^ecsonfyoipwi 
romaiitie liind^you areriglil to dii 
sesson when theuigijr danents of 
are asleep. ^Bntlpaliiitthatlisai 
)othehr loiig repose the qion-dmiiMi 
ments pf homin passton Mri^nlMB f 
tice? Whatislttbat hos pMI^ 
terous sfMritof li^iia U te ai|L sJ dirtiHs 
tprrents roarasfiereely, m beriKmii 
brows look as griady as even wbaft isM< 
wbichhasttrfownsosrtleniflf an toansJBi^ 
over the ndnds and mawnew of ker ~ 
population? 

1 know not thai ih^re are sevenl eaoMf 
but sure I am» that the civiliiing loftiaNl 
of our Sodety 4ias had «i iaqtetaoA Mi^ 
If it be true that our eoontry hk indieblsi l| ^ 
her Schools and her Bibkts lot the watM^ , 
t^Hgent and virtuoqs psasaotry In BDnp% ' 
let it never be forgottta thai the ficfaoohii 
the establishment of our SodetT are nssilf 
equal to one-third of all the pariinfies in fieol* 
land; that these seitools are ehiefly^lo la j 
met with in the Highland district ; tmut ther j 
bear as great a proportion to. the Iligfalnid i 
population, as all our parochud seminaries 
do to all our population ; or, in other woidiy 
had the local convenience for the aitendanee 
of scholars been as great as in other parts 
of the country, the apparatus set a going by 
our Society, for the education of the Hi^h^ . 
land peasantry, would have been as efibctive 
as the boasted provision of the legislatun^ 
for the whole of Scotland.* 



} 



* This want of local converaenoe for the adaid> 
atice of achdan^ is the chief difficnltf which oar 
Society has to struggle with. The muniber if 
scholan bean to the popuh^tion the pwport k a ' 
stated in the text; hut think of the bnad sariaot 
of a thinly peopled country, intenaeled with deo 
bay^ and cromed in cTcry direcdon hv the rutam 
barriers of lakes and mountains. Tnere are onljt, 
two ways in which education can be carried over' 
the fiice of ,a country so pecufiarjy formed. The 
first war is, b3r the muttiplieation of ttatieniy 
points, nom which learning may emanate amopf 
the children in distinct neighbonrbooda. The «• 
dond Way is, by the operation of circuhdngicfaook 
which describe at intervals the blank tpaoes tfail 
arc placed beyond the reach of stationajy acbook 
In the present situation of th^ Hi^Uandi^ boCh sf 
these methods are putting into operation ; and hA 



, ^. ,_ ^ -is . , - are entitled to the siippoit tfKl patronaos of 'tklr 

population. What would they have been aX\p^\ji:\c ^fexsflL^iflMw^.'^SSDiljtowu^ ' * 

iiijs mpmentj had schools, and Bibles, an^v^kcOooxi^ isom ^^\a»tiaiiL vcmt 



MliSlOHART SERHOIf. 



I peav orer the attempts of our Society to 
itrodnce the knowledge of the arts and the 
ifaiU of useful industry among them. 1 



pnatioD, is tbe moat flTicliud, for the full uid ttM 
■pilar oiUEitian of the HighlandrnL A filed 
fool, c^wnting at kU se&miii, will io mora tor it< 
oghbouitiood than can be Jono by ■ moveable 
ppaiatiu nt up onlj at ititervalg, anil IranBlemng 
Mlf at the end of a few roonthi to other acenea, 
■d to othn npighbnuilicwdit. Li4 tu aim, Itiere- 
n, *1 Uw TDUltiulicatiDn of the fixed pMiita; bat 
. m^ht; nun will ba necHsaiy before audi a aye- 
■n la completed ; and in the mean time, let not the 
■yolation oT the inlermaliate gpoce* he abandoned. 
jatthe duapretuul readiest ei|>eitient thalul!erB 
Br tlwir edoation be adojiteii, anil let tlie public 
M forth a libels! hand to Ihp society for ciiculat- 
Bf adwola. Bvtlriiatialo hinder ua to rambiiic 
•Eh tiusi the grailmil eltondoti of the syatem of 
badandregularedifcalion? Thepara-hiatarhoolB 
imkh OS with ao many Gieil pdntn. The Society 
■a now pleadia<; for, fumisli ua so many more. 
ffha icay eiiatenct] of the Qaelic SoeietTi is a 
■oof faiiui of the ellsnt and multiplicity of thoac 
i apacea, over which they are opc]~''~ ~ 



■gt lo sapersede the [aboun of the other Sociatyi 
■r At P^'iod of time at wliicb this can be poeaiUy 
MMqfiahed, is still at an indefinite distance from 
»— but by narrowing the (ground of llieir oj«nr 
Sna, lo en&Ue tbcm lo do more complete JDstico to 
4t imghty remainder, on which tbey hare etcry 
pwipect M ej|nltaling for yeaia ami generations 
>• cone ; to make the task mare commeniurate to 
Umb meaaa, and enable them lo circulali^ with 
■■ler bcqueoi^ and eflect, oier thoae remoter 
Bc^ whidi we hare aa yet no immediate prospect 
■fnadung. 

Who iniald not gife aQ jealousy lo ihe nind, 
when tbey see bow beautiiiillj situated the opera- 
■iaiii of these two dixttni 
Utol Cumulate, with ti 

He iaterjacent afeeeaoa , 

|h« up the pTiapect of permanent esttibli4uDei 
■ tbtsespMX* on the other. The bit is the p . 
■■oe of our Society, and isadvaucedes our distinct 
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thia geneieaity! and i 
_. need of iL It is not true that we do not 
.thaaaeliclooniHighhindscholus. Thein- 
fiona ginn lo every Schoobnaster, and tlie 
rta Bf the commilleca of Prcshyteriea, luun 
of achalars, form a distinct rerata- 
gDt abroad upon 
■ ' ^ should be 



lolara, form 

*> to the iiupi eW Mo n which haa „_. _ 
tti nhjecL Stranze that this Societ 
A^al with a hortdity to Gaelic euumuuuj lu 
^M6 exertion and whose potronoge the High- 
n^ of Scotland are indebted lor thoexiatonce of 
wQidic BiMe. On the other hsnd, it is not true 
tat oar liinds an ao ample aa to make ua inde- 
T*ltEal of any appeals that can be made to the 
' ^ of the public. Our expenditure is at this 



Wy supporlvd by ua[ but we appeal to the very 
OWnce of other Sodetiei for ihe fact, that we 
^H Min mocb to do. We Bp]Kial to Ihe prew of 
tfBBitica* tbr more ScbtxdM, and more School- 
^AfK Mtf aoK Muia. Tbeae applkvtjons 



hare not room fbr every thing. And tb re- 
claim if possible, the prejudices of those 
who I fear have little sympathy with the 
wants of the ever-during soul, 1 hove been 
lingering all the while upon the inferior 
ground of temporal advantage. Bui I may 
detain you for noura upon this ground, and 
ader all I have said abinit a more peaccAil 
neighbourhood, and a more civihzed pea-. 



the wish of his present Ma- 
jesty, that every one in hia dominions may 
be ^e to read the Dible, to meet an cvho 
in every bosom. But why? Because the 
very habit of reading implies a more intel- 
ligent people, and must stand associated in 
every mind with habits of order, and com- 
fort, and decency. But separate these from 
the religious principle, and what are they? 
At Ihe very oe«t they arc Ihe virtues of a 
life; their office ia to scatter a few fleeting 
joys over a short and uncertain pilgrimage 
and lo deck a temporary scene wiih bless- 
ings, which are to perish and be foi^olten. 
No 1 In our attempts to carry into encct the 
principle of beine all things to all men, let 
us never ezatl uiat which is subordinate; 
let UB never give up our reckoning upon 
eternity, or be ashamed to own it aa our 
sentiment, that though schools were to mul- 
tiply, thongh Missionaries were to labour, 
and all the decencies and accomplishmenia 
of social life were lo follow in tbeir train, 
the great object would still be unattained, m 
long as the things of the Holy Spirit wen 
unrelished and undisccmcd among thenij 
and they wanted that luiowledge of God and 
of Jesus Christ, which is life everlasting. 
This is the ground upon which every Chris- 
tian will rest the vindication of every Mis- 
sioflary enterprise; and this is the ground 
npon which he may expect to be abandoned 
by the infidei, who laughs al piety ; or the 
lukewarm believer, whodreads lo be laughed 
at for the extravagance to which he carries 
it The Christian is not for giving up the 
social virtues ; but the open enemy and the 
cold ft'iend of the gospel are for giving up 
piety J and while fliey garnish all that is 
right and amiable in humanity, with the 
unsubstantial praises of their eloquence, they 
pour contempt upon that vei^ principlo 
which forms our beat security for the ex- 
istence of virtue in the world. We say no- 
thing that can degrade the social virtues in 
the estimation of men; bnt by making them 
part of religion, we exalt tbcm above all 
that poet or moralist can do for them. Wo 
give them God for their object, and for their 
end the grandeur of eternity. No! It is not 



undpr ot teiusmc roawj it ftuFni,'s^ifi 

_ dBmonatrat'iun, l\mllltc'waxiX.tA ^«u,wa.rj nAia 
the only Unui to tho tue£>:&ne>& «^ -wa •i:i>A»«»*' 
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fhe-Chrlftlaii wbo Is flk cotfny of todal 
virtue; itisbe wliDriljKtiaUtheeeitecy 
of tentiiiifliit over%'it^ihit.ip<efT time that 

''*'te is digginff away lijif Jcnuiaatioii, and 
wxeaking on uat piety wjhicli le ita ptinci- 
|il& thie eraelty of nia eocnm. 

ft ia very well in itajpleoe to urga'the 
eivilbdng inflneneeof a Bihiioiiary Society. 
Bot tliie uinot the main objeetbf tfueh an m- 

'ati^iition. It la not t&e end. ItjaonljttK| 

* iepoBB ii Ji n i m e nt ' Itisanefer-failinffeoPa- 
taral, and iftay be need. 9» a lawibl uutfu- 
ment in qi^inff the battles of the IfOasion- 
anr caase. It w right enough to contest it 
wtth our enemies at every one point of 
advantage; and to thiapurpoae to^escSeipd, 
if necessary, to the jerf m/ajai on which 
they have posted tfaenoMves. Bat, when 
ao engaged: let ua never Ibrget the main 
ciementa of our businesa; for there is « 
ditager, that when tumioff the eye o( our 

' antaoonist to the lovely pSetuie of peace, 
and Industry and culuvatioii, raised by 
many a Cainsti^ Missignsry^ vUong ttie 
wfids aflieatheniain» we turn itaway ftbm 

.. the very maftow and substapce.cn out un- 
dertakfog; the great Bim of ^hich, ia to 

preadi Glutist to shmersL and to. rear Iranian 
aonls to a beanteous ana never-fading inoh 
mortality. 
The widi of our oiooa and patrlotiiB king, 

' thatevery man in ma dominions might be 
able to read the BlUe^ has qirralated 

' through the land.' It has been commented 
Qpon with eloQuence; and we doubt not, 
that something like the glow of a virtuous 
aeniBibility has been awuened by it But 
let us never forget that m the breasts of 
many, all this may be little better than 4 
mere theatrical emotion. Give. me the man 
wlio is in the daily habit of opening his 
Bible^who willingly puts himself into>the 
attitqde of a little child when he reads, it, 
and casts an unshrinking eye over its in- 
formation and its testimcmy. This is tibe 
way of givinp[ effect and consistency to their 
boasted admiration of the royal sentiment. 
The mere admiration in itself indicates mo^ 
thing. It may be ias little connected with 
the sturdiness of pruC^clple as the finery of 
any poetical ddusion. Ol'it is easy to 
combine a vague wfid general testimony to 
the Bible^ witli a di8|[usted feelmg of anti- 
pathy to the methodism of its actual con- 
tents ; and thousands can profess to malce it 
their rallying point, who pour contempt 
upon its doctrines, and give the lie to the 
faithfulness of its sayings. 

Let us put you to the trial. The Bible 
tells us, that " he who believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wtath of God 
abideth on him." It calls upon us "to 
preach the %ospel to every creature," that 
every creature may believe it •, fox \ve wYio 

MO "faeJieveth shall not ^tiah, YmV \ia.ve 

everJaBting life." Such ia the m\|fh.v^ ^- 



fhrenoe batwaen bdieftaf and nUlid 
ina. It makea pXL die dflfataee tn 
hdl and heaven. He wbobelieveCh^fl 
passed tmsL death even unto lUb; anf 
erran^ of the Missionarf ia to carry tl 
ofirtares tothemenoi aUlangs^mi 
all countriea; that, he may praful ^ 
thcsn to make this truDsition. Someiiq 
his] overtures, and to than -the gospel ii 
ttivopir of death ti&to ^th. Othen i 
^Iwace khem, said to th^ thegoqwl ii 
savour of fife unto life. H^^tever oa 
reception, ha countait his duty and Ui! 
Bjhess io preadi the gospel ; and if he 
some to hear, sad othen to forbear, hej 
(lures ss the ApoR^^ before biHL m 
my bretiun^j nave we gflt among the s 
stantial ijpahties of the Vbaionary csi 
We'have carriei'ycsn foiiNl^from4he 
cessaries to the raoical ehmenta of thel 
aihess ; and if yoiu offended at thehaids 
of these sajTinga^ mel as if now we lisd I 
within the cooiines of methodism; tl 
know that this ieeliiiff arose in your nil 
at the very moment tb^t we got witfafaii 
fbur comers of thie Bible; and jour ftoe 
admiration of this bool;* however tixi^vM 
ly fdt, or ek>qu«^y uttsved, iaiiothui|l 
ter than th0 wretehad ilmnmery of a ad 
add deoeitlUi imagination. 

Our venerable Bodety has glren < 
sanction of her example to the b^t and 
dearest objects of Missionaries.* Like oth 
she has lEe^t .a wakeful eye over afi f 
could contnbnte to the interests of 
species. ]%e has given encouragemeat 
art and to industry, but she has never bi 
diverted fr(xn the religion of a people ss 
chief aim.of all her undertakings. To t 
end she has midtfplled schoots. and mi 
the reading of the Scriptures toe main 
quirement of her scholars. The Bible is! 
school-book, and it is to her that 
Highlands of Scotland owe the tram 
tion oi* the sacred record into their o 
tongue. She sends preachers as weD 
teachers among them. As she has n» 
the reading of the word a practicable 
Qulrement, so she has made the hearing 
the word an accessible privilege. In sb 
she has set up what may be called a cbi 
tian apparatus in many districts, which i 
Legislature of the country, had Idt i 
provided for. She is filling up the hkc 
which, among the scattered and extoMl 
parishes of the North, occur so frequent 
over the broad surface of a thinly peppl 
country. She has come in contact' wi 
those remoter groups and hamlets, triu 
the influence of the Establishment did o 
reach. And she has multiplied her e 
dowments at such a rate, that very mtfl 
people have got christian instruction in i> 
different branches as nearly, and as eSbi 
\iN^^ \K^ \)iea >s^\i ^^T^%a in IhesMV 
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jWhen a wealthy native of a Highland 
Ish, penetrated with a feelinff of the 
Its of his neighbours, erects a chapel, or 
^Wdows a seminary among them, his b^e- 
^volence is felt and acknowledged bv all ; 
and I am not aware of a mngle association 
which can disturb our mord estimate of 
aoch a proceeding, or restrain the ftdness 
of that testimony which is due to it But 
should an individual, at a distance firom 
the parish in ouestion, do the same thing ; 
should he, with no natural claim upon him, 
and without the stimulus of any of those 
Infections, whidi the mere circumstance 
ot vicinity is fitted to inspire ; should he, I 
[ 8ay. merely upon a moving representation 
' ef their necessities, devote his wealth to the 
[flame cause ;%hat influence ought this to 
have upon our estimate of his character? 
Wkjj m all fahmess, it should just lead us 
lo inter a stronger degree of the principle 
of philanthropy, a principle which in his 
ease was unaided by any local influence 
^whatever, and which urged him to exer- 
tion, and to sacrifice, in the face of an obsta- 
I de which the other had not to contend with 
\ — the obstacle of distance. Now, what one 
' individual may be conceived to do for one 
parish, a number of individuals may do for 
a number of parishes. The3r may form into 
a society, and combine their energies and 
their means for the benefit of the whole 
country, and should that country lie at a 
distance, the only way in which it afiects 
our estimate of their exertion!, is by lead- 
ing us to see in them a stronger principle 
of attachment to the species, and a more de- 
termined zeal for the object of their bene- 
volence, in spite of the additional difficulties 
with which it is encumbered. 

Now the principle does not stop here. 
In the instance before us, it has been car- 
ried from the metropolis of Scotland to the 
distance of her Northern extremities. But 
tell me, why it might not be carried round 
the globe. Tliis very Society 4u» carried 
it over the Atlantic, and the very apparatus 
which she has planted in the Highlands 
and islands of our country, she has set a 
going more than once in the wilds of 
America. The very discipline which she 
has applied to her own population, she has 
brought to bear on human beings in other 
qiiarters of the world. She has wrought 
with the same instruments upon the same 
materials, and as in sound philosophy it ought 
to have been expected, she has obtained the 
same result — a christian people rejoicing in 
the faith of Jesus, and ripening for heaven, by 
a daily progress upon earth in the grac^ 
and accomplishments of the gospel. I have 
yet to learn what that is which should make 
the same teaching, and the same Bible, ap- 
plicable to one part of the species, and not 
hpp^cable to another. I am not aware of 
9singh principle in the philosophy of man, 1 



which points to audi a distinction ; nor do I 
know a single category in the science of 
human nature^#hich can assist me in draw- 
ing the landmark between those to whom 
Christianity may be given, and those who 
are unworthy or unfit for the participation 
ofitsblessmgB. I have been among ilhterate 
peasantry, and I have marked how apt they 
were in their narrow field of observation, 
to cherish a kmd of malignant contempt for 
the meii of another shire, or another ^»im- 
try. I have heard of barbarians, and of 
their insolent disdain for foreigners. 1 have 
read of Jews, and of their unsocial and ex- 
cludhig prejudices. But I always looked 
upon wese as the jealousies of ignorance, 
which science and observation had the 
eflfect of doing away, and that the accom- 
plished traveller, liberalized by frequent in- 
tercourse with the men of other countries, 
saw through the vanity of all these preju- 
dices, and disowned them. What the man 
of liberal philosophy is in sentiment, the 
Missionary is in practice. He sees in every ' 
man a partaker of his own nature, and a 
brother of his own species. He contem- 
plates the human mmd m the generality of 
its great elements. He enters upon the wide 
field of benevolence, and disdains those 
geographical barriers, by which little men 
would shut out one half of the species from 
the kind offices of the other. His business 
is with man, and let his localities be what 
they may, enough for his large and noble 
heart, that he is bone of the same bone. 
To get at him, he will shun no danger, he 
will shrink from no privation, he wiU spare 
himself no fatigue, he will brave every ele- 
ment of heaven, he will hazard the extremi- 
ties of every dime, he will cross seas, and 
work his persevering way through the briers 
and thicKcts of the wilderness. In perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
by the heathen, in weariness and painfid- 
ness, he seeks after hun. The cast and the 
colour are nothing to the comprehensive 
e^e of a Missionary. His is the broad prin- 
ciple of good will to the children of men. 
His doincs are with the species, and over- 
looking SH the accidents of climate, or of 
countiy, enough for hhn, if the indivi- 
dual he is in quest of be a man — a brother 
of the same nature — with a body which a 
few years will bring to the grave, and a 
spirit that returns to the God who eoLve it 
But this man of large and liberal princi- 
ples is a Mi»ionary ; and this is enough to 
put to flight all admiration of him, and of 
nis doings. I forbear to expatiate ; hut sure 
I am that certain philosophers of the day, 
and certain fanatics of the day, should do 
made to change places ; if those only are the 
genuine philosophers who keep to the prin- 
ciples in spile oi w^tne^ v(i^^<^»fe ^"^ "^ 
genuine lan».\ica^\vo «s^tvjNs^\s^'^MaQ85^^air 

st^ o€ pmd\\e^ 
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The Society for propagating Chrislioii 
knowledge in the HigtaiaudB and Islands 
of Scotland, \\tm every cUtm upon a reli- 
girraa public ; imd 1 trust tliat tlioee clHims 
vill not be forgotten among the multiplicity 
o! laudable and important objects, whicti 
arc now afloat in tills age of benevolent 
enterprise. She hsa all tlie experience and 
respeclability and tried uaefuInesB of age ; 
may she have none nf theinSrmitiesof age. 
May she have nothing either of the ruai or 
the indolence of an eatablishment about 
her. Resting on the conaciouanCBS of her 
own righteous and strongly supported 
cause ; may slie look on the operaliona of 
other societies with complacency, and be 
jealous of none of them. She confers with 
them upon their common objects ; she as- 
BJsts liiem with her experience, and when, 
strugglmg with difficulties, they make 
Ihoir appeal to llie generosity of the chris- 
tian world, she nobly leads the way, and 



imparts to them with liberal hand, odi of 
her own revenue. She has conferred tast- 
ing obligatiouB upon the Missionary ca 
She spreads over it the shelter of her T( __ 
rable name, and by the answer of "Come 
and see," lo those who ask if any good 
thing can come out of il, she gives a prac- 
tical refutation to the reasonings of all iu 
adversaries. She redeems the b^ of causes 
from ilie unmeriled contempt under which 
it labours, and she will be repaid. The ri 
ligious public will not be backward to ow: 
the obhgation. Wo arc aware of the pre- 
valence of the Missionary spirit, and of (he 
many uscfnl directions in which it is now 
operating. Uut we are not afraid of the 
public being carried away from us. We 
know that there is room for all, thm 
there are funds for all ; and our policy is 
nol to repress, but to exciie the Mission- 
ary spirit, Bnd then there will be a hewl 
foraU. 
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The following Sennon is the fruit of a very hurried and unlooked-for exer- 
ion — and never was there any publication brought forward under circumstances 
»f greater reluctancy, and with a more honest feeling of unpreparedness, on the 
lart of the author. The truth is, that he was at a great distance from home, 
vhen the urgency of the public demand for his personal appearance on the nine- 
eenth of November, reached him, and that so late, that he had no other resource 
ban to write for the pulpit during the intervals, and after the exhaustion of a 
'ery rapid and fatiguing journey. It is true that he might revise. But to revise 
uch a composition, would be to re-make it; and he has chosen rather to Iningit 
brward, and that as nearly as possible, in the literal terms of its delivery. 

But, it may be asked, if s^ unfit for the public eye, why make it public ? It may 
>e thought by many, that the avowal is not a wise one. But wisdom ought never 
o be held in reverence separately from truth; and it would be disguising 'the 
eal motive, were it concealed, that a veiy perverse misconception which has 
;one abroad respecting one passage of the Sermon, and which has found its way 
nto many of the newspapers, is the real and impelling cause of the step Uiit^has 
>een taken ; and that, had it not been for the spre^ of such a misconception, 
here never would have been obtruded on the public, a performance written' on a 
rail of urgent necessity, and most assuredly without the slightes^.anticipation of 
Luthorship. ^ '' «*^r "^ 

But, it may be said, does not such a measure as this bring thts^jliBr^jt into a state 
)f the most degrading subordination to the diurnal press, since^tgexejs not a single 
ermon which cannot be so reported, as, without the literality;%^ect falsehood, 
o convey through the whole country, all the injuries of a. wMmtial misrepre- 
lentation ; and if a minister should condescend publicl3M|/gj2tice every such ran- 
lom and ephemeral statement, he might thereoy inceffi^^^involve himself- in 
he most helpless and harassing of all controversy ? .■^f^.-'-- 

Now, in opposition to this, let it be observed, that a'^rson placed in this diffi- 
cult and disagreeable predicament, may advert for a^^^p such a provocation, and 
hat for the express purpose, that he may never iMvei^o do it again. He may 
»unt it enough to make one decisive exposi^re of the injustice which can be done 
n thfs way to a public instructor, and then hold himself acauitted of every similar 
ittempt in all time coming. He thereby raises a sort of abiding ior monumental 
mtidote, which may serve to neutralize the mischief of any future attack, or fu- 
ure insinuation. By this one act, though he may not silence the obloquies of the 
laily press, he has at least purchased for himself the privilege of standing unmoved 
)y all the mistakes, or by all the malignities which may ^^roceed froisi \1« 

Yet, it is DO more than justice to a numerous and vet^ \m'50xNasi\.^%aA^'l^T>NK:^«k 
state it as our conviction of the great ma3or\ty ot lYvexxi, l^^sX X^nr^ \fe^^^ ^>%" 
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nity ond responsibility of tlieir office, and hold it to be the highest point of pWK , 
fessional houour, ever to maintain the most gentlemanly avoidance of nil lh»t ir 
calculated to wound the feelings of an unoffending individual. 

There is one temptation, however, to which the editors of this department of . 
literature are peculiarly liable, which may be briefly adverted to, and the Infia- 
enee of which, may be observed to extend even to a higher class of jounialists. 
There is an eagcmesss to transmute every thing into metal of their own peculiu- 
currenpy — there is an extreme avidity to lay hold of every utterance, and to §enil 
it abroad, tinged with the colouring of their own party — there is a ravenous it- 
sire of approbation, extending itself to every possible occurrence, and to every oae 
iadivjituat whom they would like to enlist under the banners of their ovra parti- | 
sanship, which, for their own credit, they would be more careful to repress, did 
they perceive with sufficient force, and suflicient distinctness, that it makes them 
look more like desperadoes of a sinking cause, than the liberal and honest ei- 
pounders of public politics and literature, which claim so respectable a portion of 
the intelligence of the country. 

The writer of this sermon has only to add, that he does not know how a sorer 
imputation could have been devised against the heart and the principles of a cIcrCT- 
man, than that, on the tender and hallowed day of a nation s repose from all Se 
KOrdidness and all the irritations of party, he should have made the pulpit a vehicle 
of invective against any administration ; or that, after minglingbis tears with tbo% 
of his people, over the untimely death of one so dear to us, he should have found 
room for any thing else than those lessons of general Christianity, by which u 
unsparing reproof is ministered to impiety, in whatever quarter it may be fonnd — 
even that impiety which wears the very same featorcs, and olFers itself in the verjr 
same aspect, under oil administrations. 



"For whan thTJndgratnu 
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mnh, ihp inhabilanis of the i 



arid will loam rigbleonmi 



I AM sorry thai I shall not be able to ex- such remarks as, lo the eyes of many, may 
tond tlic application of this text beyond its j wear a more public and even poliiieal com- 
'----;t and immediate bearing on thai plexion, than is altogether suited to the 



event on which we are now niei to niingl< 

our regreta, and our sensibilities, and our 

prayers — that, occupied as we all are with 

the mournful circumstance that has berell 

our country of one of its brightest anticipa- 
tions, 1 shall not be able to clear my way 

to the accomplishment of what is, strictly 

speaking, the congregational object of an 

address from the pulpit, which ought, in 

every possible case, to be an address to the 

conscience — that, therefore, instead of the 

concerns of personal Christianity, which, 

under my present text, I might, if I had 

space for it, press home upon the attention 

of my hcarera, I shall be under the necesst- 

ly of restricting myself lo that more partial 

application of the text which relates to the 

matters of public Christianity. It is upon 

Ibis account, as well as upon others, that 1 

rejoice in the present appointment, for the 

improvement of that sad and sudden visita- 

''''"tWhich has BO desolated the hearts and 

jjne aopea of a whole people. 1 thcrefote\awi"m»\pufi«Kcx^Madft,U is right lo share 
feel mare freedom id coOung forwaid w\\iv\\n fce Uvwa^^ "A »ioaMA\\^vc&. ^» taA 



niinist rations of the Sabbath. .\nd yet 
cannot but advert, and that m soch temu 
of reproof as I think la be most truly sppU- 
cable, to another set of men, whose taste for 
preaching is very much conAned to thc» 
great and national occasions — who, habitu- 
ally absent from church on the Sabbath, are 
yet observed, and that meet prominently, to 
come together in eager ana clustering at- 
tendance, on some interesting case of pathos 
or of politics — who in this way oblmdeupon 
the general notice, their loyalty to an earuity 
sovereign, while, in reference to their Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ, they ecandaUie 
all that is Christian in the general' feehng, 
bylheir manifest contempt for him and for 
his ordinances^ who look for the ready 
compliance of n)iniatc/s, in all that con gra- 
tify their inchnations for pageantry, while 
for the real, etTectlve, and only important 
ninisten, they have justasliltle 
if it were all a mnller of hoUow 
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10 tMurs of afflicted, patriotism. But it is 
IP rigttt to estimate according to its true 
luffacter, Uie patriotism of those who are 
ever known to offer one homage to Chris- 
mmty, except when it is associated with 
be afesLirs of state, or with the wishes, and 
be commands, and the expectations of 
tatesmen. 

But the frivolous and altogether despicar 
de taste of the men to whom I am alluqjng, 
Bust be entirely separated from such an oo- 
sasion as the present. For, in truth, there 
lever was an occasion of such magnitude, 
md «t the same time of such peculiarity. 
There never was an occasion on which a 
inatter of deep political interest was so 
bieoded and mixed up with matter of very 
deep and aflfecting tenderness. It does not 
Wear the aspect of an aflbir of politics at alL 
but of an affidr of the heart ; and the novel 
ttdiibition is now offered, of all party-irrita- 
tions merging into one conunon and over- 
vfaelming sensibility. Oh \ how it tends to 
quiet the a|f itations of every earthly interest 
and earthly passion, when Death steps for- 
ivard and demonstrates the littleness of 
them all — when he stamps a character of 
nch affecting insigniiicance on all that we 
ire contending for — ^when, as if to make 
aiown the greatness of his power in the 
ight of a whole country, ne stalks in 
[hastly triumph over the might and the 
rrandeur of its most august family, and 
ingling out that member of it on whom 
he dearest hopes and the gayest visions of 
he people were suspended, he, by one fatal 
Ad resistless blow, sends abroaa the fame 
»f his victory and his strength, throughout 
he wide extent ofan afflicted nation. He has 
ndeed put a. cruel and impressive mockery 
»n all the glories-of mortality. A few days 
^o, all looked so full of life, and promise, 
Ad security — when we read of the bustle 
}£ the great preparation — and were told of 
tie skill and the talent that were pressed 
ato the service — and heard of the goodly 
ttendance of the most eminent in the na- 
ion — and how officers of state, and the 
itled dignitaries of the land, were chariot^ 
n splendour to the scene of exp^tation, as 
the joys of an approaching holiday — yes, 
ind we were told too, that the bells of the 
urrounding villages were all in readiness 
or the merry peal of gratulation^ and that 
he expectant metropolis of our empire, on 
iptoe for the announcement of her future 
nonarch, had her winged couriers of des- 
patch to speed the welcome message to the 
tars of her citizens, and that from her an 
embassy of gladness was to travd over all 
he provinces of the land ; and the country, 
brgetful of all that she had suffered, was at 
ength to offer the spectacle of one wide and 
-ejoicing jubilee. O peath ! thou hast in- 
ieed chosen the time and the victim, for 



power ovef all the hopte and fortunes o« 
our ap^eies ! — Our blooming Prmcess, whom 
&ncy had dnrkJytith ttir coronet of these 
realms, andincnr whose gentle sway all 
bade so fahrin the good and the peace of 
our nation, Ins he placed upon her bier ! 
And, as if to ffll up the measure of his U^ 
umph, has he laid by her side, that babe, 
who. but for him, might have been the mo- 
narch of a future generation; and he has 
done that, which by no smgle achievement 
he oould otherwise have accomplished— he 
has sent forth over the whole of our laedi 
the gloom of such a bcareavement as cannot 
be replaced by any living descendant of 
royalty— he has broken the direct suoees- 
sfim of the monarchy of England — by one 
and the same disaister, has he wakened up 
the public anxieties of the country; and sent 
a pang as acute as that of the most woful 
domestic visitation, into the heart of each 
of its families. 

hi the prosecution of the following dis- 
course, as i have alr^uiy stated, I shaU sa- 
tisfy myself with a very limited application 
of the text. I shaU, in the first place, ofiSsr 
a few remarks on that branch of the righ- 
teousness of practical Ch];istianity, which 
consistB in the duty that subjects owe to 
their governors. And in the second place, 
I shall attempt to improve the present great 
national disaster, to tne object of impressing 
upon you, that, under all our difflculties ana 
aU our fears, it is the righteousness of the 
pqpple alone which will exalt and perpetuate 
the nation; and that therefore, if this great 
interest be neglected, the country, mstead 
of reaping improvement from the judgmentiei 
of God, is in imminent danger of being 
utterly oveVwhelmed by them. 

I. But here let me attempt the difficult 
task of rightly dividing the Word of truth — 
and premise this head of discourse, by ad- 
mitUng that I know nothing more hateful 
than me crouching spirit of servility. I 
know not a single class of men more un- 
worthy of reverence,' than the base and in- 
terested minions of a court. I know not a - 
set of pretenders who more amply deserve 
to be held out to the chastisement of public 
scorn, than they who, under the giuse of 
public principle, are onJy aiming at per- " 
soitfd«ggranaizement Tliis is one corrui^- 
tion. Sut let us not forget that there is an- 
other — even a spurious patriotism which 
would proscribe loyalty as one of the vir- 
tues altogeUier. Now, I cannot open my 
Bible, without learning that loyalty is one 
branch of the righteousness of practical 
Christianity. — I am not seeking to please 
men, but God, when I repeat his words in 
your hearing— that you should honour 4he 
king — that you should obey Magistrates-^ 
that you should meddle not with. thsM^**^^ 
are given to c\i«a|b— S)caX ^wv ^ts^\«^ 
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^ou should lead af qaiet tni, peaceable life 
in all ^Kiliness and nonte/. This* then, is 
• part uf the riffhteonaiuia which it is our 
•business to teach, and surj^ I am that it is a 
part of righteousness which the Judgment 
now dealt out to us, should, of all others, 
^pose you to learn. I know not a virtue 
more in harmony with the present feelings, 
and afflictions, and circumstances of ue 
country, than that of a stead&st and deter- 
mined loyalty. The time has been, when 
such an event as the one that we are now 
aaaembled to deplore, would have put every 
restless spirit into motion, and set a guil^ 
ambition upon its murderous devicei^ and 
brdught powerAil pretenders with theur op- 
posing hosts of vas8da|[e into the field, and 
enlisted towns and families under the rival 
Imnnen of a most destructive fray of con- 
tention, and thus have broken up we whole 
Mace and confidence of socie^. Let us 
bless God that these days of barbarism are 
now gone by. But the vessel of the state is 
still exposed to many agitations. The sea 
. of politics is a sea of storms, on which the 
gale of human passions would make her 
founder, were it not for the ffuidance of hu- 
man principle; and, therefore, the truest 
policy of a nation is to christianize her 
subjects, and to disseminate aAiong them 
the influence of religion. The most skilful 
arrangement for rightly governing a state^ 
is to scatter among the governed, not the 
terrors of power — not the threats of jealous 
and alarmed authority — not the demonstra- 
tions of sure and ready vengeance held 
forth by the rigour of an offended law. 
These may, at times, be imperiously called 
for. But a permanent security against the 
wild outbreak ings of turbulence and disas- 
ter, is only to be attained by diffusing the 
lessons of the Grospel tfiroughout the great 
mass of our population— even those lessons 
which are utterly and diametrically at anti- 
podes with all that is criminal and wrong 
in the spirit of political diss^ection. The 
only radical counteraction to this evil is to 
be found in the spirit of Christianity ; and 
though animated by such a spirit, a man 
may put on the intrepidity of one of the old 
prophets, and denounce even in the ear of 
royalty the profligacies which may disgrace 
or deform it — though animated by suoh a 
spirit, he may lift his protesting voice in the 
face of an unchristian magistracy, and tell 
them of their errors — though animated by 
such a spirit, he, to avoid every appearance 
of evil, will neither stoop to the flattery of 
power, nor to the solicitations of patronage 
— and though all this may bear, to the su- 
perficial eye, a hard, and repulsive, and hos- 
tile aspect towards the established dignities 
of the land — yet forget not, that if a real 
and honest principle of Chrisliamty Uc al 
ibe root of this spirit, there exisls wViYutv 
ibe bosom of such a man, a foundaWow oi 



I>riiieiple, on which all the lestons of Chip' 
tianitj will rise into visible and ro ns iil ai 
exemplification. And it is he^ and sooh ii 
he, who will turn out to be the salvatkn of 
the country, when the hour of her thnri- 
ened danger is approaching— and it is jnt 
in proportion as you spread and muhqp^ 
such a character, that you raise within As 
bosom of the nation, the best secmitf 
aindnst all her fiuctuationa — and, aq memy 
omer department of human coDoenu^ m 
wiU it be found, that, in this particnbr ds- 
partment. Christians are the salt of d» 
earth, and Christianity the most oopisB 
and emanating fountain of all the gnaraiu 
virtues of peace, and order, and patriotisn. 
The jud^ent under which we nowli- 
bour, supplies, I think, one touching, sad, 
to every good and christian mind^ on 
powerftd argument of loyalty. It is fiv 
distance of the prince from iiis people whiii 
feeds the political jealou^ of tne latter, and 
which, by removing the former to a he^ 
of inaccessible grandeur, places him, as it 
were, beyond the reach of their 83p[ipathieii 
Much of the political rancour, which festen^ 
and agitates, and makes such a tremendooi 
appearance of noise and of hostility in our 
land, is diie to the affgravaUng powa of 
distance. If two of me deadliest politM 
antagonists in our country, who abuse, nd 
vilify, and pour forth uieir stormy elo- 
quence on each other, whether in pariia- 
mentor from the press, were actually to 
come into such familiar and personal con- 
tact, as would infuse Into their controversy 
the sweetening of mere acquaintanceship, 
this very circumstance would disarm and 
do away almost all their violence. The 
truth is, that when one man rails against 
another across the table of a legislative as- 
sembly, or when he works up his ferment- 
ing imagination, and pens his virulent sen- 
tences against another, in the retirement of 
a closet — he is flghting against a man at a 
distance — he is exhausting his strengA 
against an enemy whom he doe^ not know 
— he is swelling into indignation, and into 
all the movements of what he thinks rigbt 
and generous principle, against a chimera 
of his own apprehension ; and a similar re- 
action comes back upon him from the quar- 
ter that he has assailed, and thus the con- 
troversy thickens, and the delusion every 
day gets more impenetrable, and the dis- 
tance is ever widening, and the breach is 
always becoming more hopeless and more 
irreparable ; and all this between two men, 
who, if they had been in such accidental 
circumstances of juxta-position as could 
have let them a little more into one anothers 
feelings, and to one another's sympathies, 
would at least have had all the asperities of 
the'vT difference smoothed away by the mere 
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• . Now let me apply this remark to Uie mu- 
liinl «tate of sentiment which obtauia be- 
Imuu the different orders of the community. 
Among the rich, there is apt at times to 
nnkle an injurious and unworthy impres- 
iion of the poor— and just because these 
poor stand at a distance from them— just 
Mcausethey come not into contact with 
that which would draw them out into cour- 
teousness to their persons, and 'in benevo- 
Imt attentions to their families. Among 
the poor, on the other hand, there is often a 
dbdainful suspicion of the wealthy, as if 
fliey were actuated by a proud indifference to 
diem and to their concerns, and, as if they 
were placed away from them at so distant 
and lofty an elevation as not to require the 
exercise of any of those cordialities, which 
■re ever sure to spring m the bosom of man 
lo man, when tney come to know each 
Mher, and to have the actual sight of each 
olfaer. But let any accident place an indi- 
tidoal of the higher before the eyes of the 
lower order, on the ffround of their common 
homanity — let the btter be made to see that 
tiie former are akin to themselves in all the 
infierings and m all the sensibilities of onr 
common inheritance — let, for example, the 
neatest chieftaui of the territory cue, and 
t9 report of his weeping children, or of his 
distracted widow, be sent through tiie neigh- 
bourhood— or let an infant of his family be 
ia sofibring, and the mothers of the humble 
vicinity be run to for counsel and assist- 
tnce— or in any other way let the rich, in- 
atead of bemg viewed by their inferiors 
thitnigh the dim and distant medium of that 
fimci^ interval which separates the ranks 
di society, be seen as heirs of the same 
frailtj, and as dependent on the same sym- 
pathies with themselves — ^and at that mo- 
ment, all the floodgates of honest sym- 
pathy will be opened — and the lowest ser- 
rants of the establishment will join in the 
cry of distress which has come upon their 
(amily — and the neighbouring cottagers, to 
diare in their grief, have only to recognise 
them as the partakers of one nature, and to 
perceive an assimilation of feelings and of 
circumstances between them. 

liet me further apply this to the sons and 
file daughters of royalty. The truth is, 
Oiat they appear to the public eye as stalk- 
ing on a platform so highly elevated above 
the general level of society, that it removes 
Ifaem, as it were, from all the ordinary 
sympathies of our nature. And though we 
read at times of their galas, and their birth- 
dajfs^ and their drawing-rooms, there is 
noihing in all this to attach us to their in- 
terests and their feelings, as the inhabitants 
of a familiar home — as the members of an 
affectionate family. Surrounded as they 
are with the glare of a splendid notoriety, 
we scarcely recognize them as men and as 
women, who can rejoice, and weep, and 



pmewith diseasaianc^ taste the sufferings 
of moitality, and be oppressed with anguish, 
and love with •Mndemess, and experience 
in their bosoms the same movements ol^ 
grief or of affection that we do ourselves. 
And thus it is, that they labour under a 
real and heavy disadvantage. There is not 
in their case, the counteraction of that 
kindly influence, to alleviate the weight or 
the malignity of prejudice, which men of a 
humbler stationareeversureto enjoy. In the 
case of a man whose name is hardly known 
beyond the limits of his personal acquain- 
tance, the tale of calumny that is raised 
against him extends not iar beyond these 
limits; and^ therefore, wherever it is heard, 
it meets with a something to blunt and to 
soften it in those very cordialities which 
the familiar exhibition of him as a brother 
of our common nature is fitted to awaken. 
But it is not so with those in the elevated 
walks of society. Their names are familiar 
where their persons are unknown; and 
whatever malignity may attach to the oncL 
circulates abroad, and is spread far beyond 
the limits of theur possible intercourse 
with human bemgs, and meets with no 
kindly counteraction from ouracquauitance 
with the other. And this may explain 
how it is, that the same exalted person- 
age may, at one and the same time, be suf- 
fSning imder a load of most unmerited ob- 
loquy from the wide and the general pub- 
lic, and be to all his familiar domestics an 
object of the most enthusiastic devotedness 
and regard. 

Now, if through an accidental opening, 
the public should be favoured with a do- 
mestic exhibition — if, by some overpower- 
in^ visitation of Providence upon an illus- 
trious family, the members of it should come 
to be recc^nised as the partakers of one 
common humanity with ourselves — if, in- 
stead of beholding them in their gorgeous- 
nesB as princes, we look to them in their 
natural evolution of their sensibUities as 
men— if the stately palace should be turned 
into a house of mourning— in one word, if 
death should do what he has already done^ 
he has met the Princess of England in the 
prime and promise of hear days, and as she 
was moving onward on her march to a he- 
reditary throne, he has laid her at his feet. 
Ah! my brethren, when the imagmation 
dwells on that bed where the remains of 
departed youth and departed infancy are 
lymg — ^wnen, instead of crowns and cano- 
pies of grandeur, it looks to the forlorn hus- 
buid, and the weeping father, and the hu- 
man fedings which agitate their bosom, and 
the human tears which flow down their 
chedss, and all such symptoms of deep a^ 
fliction as bespeak the workings of soffiBr- 
ing and defected ittto«^— 'vWN. ^'^^cXNaXifc^ 
and whal ac^MaSV^ v^ ^^ ^«^vw|. ^"^J^ 
I country at so «»i «a cr^^>^vs«k'\ v^>ft \»' 
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the feeling of the domestics and the labour- 
ers at Claremont All is soft and tender as 
womanhood. Nor is there a peasant in our 

^ land, who is not touched to the very heart 
when he thinks of the unhappy Sbranger 
who is now spending his days m grief and 
niriits in sleeplessness— as he mourns alone 
in nis darkened chamber, and refuses to be 
comforted — as he turns in vain for rest to 
his troubled feelings, and cannot find it— as 
he gazes on the memorials of an affection 
that blessed the brightest, happiest, diortest 
year of his existence — as he looks back on 
the endearments of the bygone months, and 
the thought that they have for ever fleeted 
away from him, turns all to agony— as he 
looks forward on the blighted proroect of 
this world's pilgrimage^ and feels that all 
which bound him to existence, is now torn 
inetrievably away from him ! There is not 
a British heart that does not feel to this in- 
teresting visitor, all the force and all the 
tenderness of a most affecthig relationship ; 
and ffo where he may, will he ever be recog- 
nised and cherished as a much loved mem- 
ber of the British family. 

It is in this way that through the avenue 
of a nation's tenderness, we can estimate 
the strengUi and the steadfastness of a na- 
tion's loyalty. On minor questions of the 
constitution we may storm and rave, and 
look at each other a little ferociousl>[— and 
it was by some such appearance as this, that 
he, who in the days of his strength, was the 
foulest and most formidable of all our ene- 
mies, said of the country in which we live, 
that, torn by factions, it was going rapidly 
to dissolution. Yet these are but the skir- 
mishings of* a petty warfare — the move- 
ments of nature and of passion, in a land 
of freemen — the harmless contests of men 
pulling in opposite ways at some of the 

' smaller ropes in the tackling of our great 
national vessel. But look to these men in 
the time of need and the hour of suffering — 
look to them now, when in one great and 
calamitous visitation, the feeling of every 
animosity is overborne — look to them now, 
when the darkness is gathering, and the 
boding cloud of disaster hangs over us, and 
some chilling fear of insecurity is beginning 
to circulate m whispers through the land — 
look to them now, when in the entombment 
of this sad and melancholy day, the hopes 
of more than half a century are to be in- 
terred — look to them now, when from one 
end of the country to the other, there is the 
mourninjy of a very great and sore lamenta- 
tion, so that all who pass by, may say, Uiis 
is a grievous mourninp; to the people of the 
land. Oh ! is it possible that these can be 
other than honest tears, or that tears of pity 
can on such an emergency as the present, 
oe other than tears of palriolism. Who 

does not see this principle siu'mg Vtv \\a\b\e 

expression on the general couuleuaace ol 



the nition— that the people are mmoA it 
heart, and that with thi8,&8 the mnia i i M M tof 
ourdependence, we may still, under tlie1iB» 
ing of God, weather uid sannomit aHlbe 
difficulties which threaten un 

II. I now proceed to the second heidirf 
discourse, under which I was to attonpt 
such an improvement of this great natloBd 
disaster, as might enforce the Janoo, Ikn 
under every fw and every diffltalty, it if 
the righteousness of the people akme whidi 
will Soli and perpetuate a DatkNi; and 
that, therefore, if this great interest be ae- 

Slected. instead of learning any thing froo 
le juogments of God, we are in immi- 
nent danger of behug utterly OTerwhdmed 
by them. 
Under my first head I restricted myadf 



exclusively to the virtue of lo3ralty, whidi 
is one of the special, but I most wiUingj^ 
admit, nay, and most earnestly contood, m 
also one m the essential attributes of risb- 
teousness. But there is a point on wbif I 
profess myself to be altogether at an issoe 
with a set of men, uriio composed, at one 
time, whatever they do now, a very nume- 
rous daas ci society. I mean those nSea, ] 
who, with all the ostentation, ai^ all the ! 
mtolerance of loyalty, e? incea an utter ia- 
difierenoe either to thw own personal r#- \ 
gion, or to the rdiffkmoftfae people who were 
around them— who were satisfied with the i 
single object of keepmg the neighbourhood I 
in a state of politif»l tranqaiUity — who^ if 
they could only get the population to be 
quiet, cared not for the extent of profane- 
ness or of profligacy that was among them— 
and who, whUe they thought to signalize 
themselves in the favour of their earthly 
king, by keeping down every turbulent or 
rebellious movement among his subjects, 
did, in fact, by their own conspicuous ex- 
ample lead them and cheer them on in their 
rebellion against the king of heaven — and, 
as far as the mischief could be wrought by 
the contagion of their personal influence, 
these men of loyalty did what in them lay, 
to spread a practical contempt for Chris- 
tianity, and for all its ordinances, through- 
out the land. 

Now, I would have such men to under- 
stand, if any sudi there be within the sphere 
of my voice, that it is not with ^eir loyalty 
that I am quarrelling. I am only tdling 
them, that this single attribute of righteous- 
ness will never obtain a steady footuig in the 
hearts of the people, except on the ground 
of a general principle of righteousness. I 
am telling them how egregiously tbey are 
out of their own politics, in ever thinking 
that they can prop the virtue of loyalty in 
a nation, while they are busily employed, 
by the whole instnimentality of their ex- 
^Lwvplc «LCvdof their doings,«in sapping the 



f> <inainATB or «ni fswona eUBafl^ 



Agjahjr Is perfeetiDtir Mtdmeh Jaayi^, too, 
tim Teqnirea not ^y scowling Ttp^Bce ' 



dirtncUoftneeonntTy. I hm merely te«ob~ 
fng than a lessoo of lAich tlu^ aeem to be 
inioraiit, that if yon looK^the bM of 
(Siriatianky over the bearta of (be pinmls- 



ikm, youhll down ftom their ncKtaeaer 
■Jl the^irtues of CiiristiaiiiM', of which 
loymlty is one. Ves, and I wiu come yet b 



which eiiMs in the shape of 
principle in their own bosoms, i- snoua 
like togavgetbedimensioDsofdilsk^ty 
of thdn, in its st&to of disjunction frOin tbt 
gnteral principle of Christianitv. I wish 
to know the kind of loyalty which chanc- 
terizes the pretenders lo whom I am al^ 
hiding — the men who have no value for 
preaching, but as it stands awociated with 
the pageantry of slate — the men who would 
reckon it the most grievous of all heresies. 
to be away from church on some yearlv 
day of the king's appointment, but are sel- 
dom within its walls on the weekly day of 
God's appointment — the men who, if mmis- 
ters were away from their post of 16yalty^ 
DD an occasion like the present, would, with- 
^t mercy, and without inveetigatian, de- 
tloance them as suspicious cbaraeter«; but 
who, whdi we are at the poet of piety, 
dispensing the more solemn ordinances oi 
^ristianity, openly lead the way in thai 
crowded and eager emigration which car- 
ries balf.the rank and opulence of the town 
Bway from us. What, oh 1 what is the 
length, and the breadth, and the height, and 
the depth of this vapounng, swaggering, 
high-Bounded loyalty ?— It is nothing better 
than the loyally of polilical subalterns, in 
the low game of partisanship, or of wbi^ 
pere-in to an existing admiiiistration — it is 
not the loyally which will avail us In the day 
of daiiger — it ianot to them that we need to 
look, in the evil hour of a country's visita- 
tion;— hut to thosq right-hearted, sound- 
thinking christian men, who, without one 
interest to serve, or one hope to forward, 
honour their king, because they fear their 
God. 

Let me assuresurh a man. if such a man 
there is within the hmtts nf tnis assembly — 
thai, keen as his scent may be after polibcal 
heresies, the deadliest of all such heresies 
lies at his own door— that there is not lo be 
found, within the city of our habitation, a 
rottener member of the community than 
himself— that, withering as he does by his 
example the principle which lies at the root 
of all national prosperity, it is he, aild aueh { 
a Ik«i who stands opposed lo the best and 
Ae dearest objects of loyalty— and if ever 
that shall happen, which it is my most de- 
lightful am&Seace chat God will avert from 
m and Crvm our chUdren'a children to the 



latest porterity— if #rf^ wild frenzy of 
revolutibn shMl'iiin~dironeh the ranks of 
Britain's popdUDn, these are the men wbo 
will be the moit^eeply responsible for Alia 
atrocittes uid Wdl its h<»Tors.* 



* 1 cannot bi< Bdrsct haip lo > delkala in^wdi- 
SMot which liM in th> wa; of the fiuthflJ cxddn 
of the miiiiiterii] fbnctioBm &om the ciistanM of 
two gnat pcAliesl paitis^ wUeb would taaaauy '- 
fas bctifeen thcn^ til the scntiiDenti iiid iD Bw 
■arrioci of tho coonby. Is it not a veiy pnwilin 
IbuytbatllM Une of demutalka bcttmn Dmm * 
|aitw may nntaotlaiB^' thmi^uiit all its MC|n^ 
withtba acnd and imniulBUs Hm of dslktMsn 
bMwoen right and tnoag'?. and ooriit not Us 
latter line U> stand out n clearij aim so jPKani. 
nenll; totheeye tf a»diriitiaa mhuMr, (hit In 
lbs act trfdealm^ aroiuid him the njinNi& and tlw 
\tmam cf CbriMiunqr, the fbcnm bne dwold ba 
im; from his cDDlemplHion ahooetberl Batk 
ii thns th^ with tba nwtt senipiSaBi sTiiidinc 
bothof UwoDeandofllieotbeTipecieicffaitiasB ,fc' 
(hifs he may, in the difMt and tataatseaavt dk ' 
dtu^ of tOB duties of hit office, ddirer hinadf in 
nich • way u lo give a kind of ecDenl knd ooipo- 
nie ofinice to one poStirB] £naaii>iali0nt and 
what is still more grierous, M lo be apjjlujuiatsj 
bj the men of uiMher deBomimtion, wtth iAih 
in their capadiyMpiiGiiciaiB he deans DO fdlow> ^ 
>hjp irtiatoieT, and whose applaoses of him in lUs 
capadty an in evei; ■mj tutat odwueend inant 
lenbie. 

It appean to oetlul ■ fhrielien naniitor cannot 
ksBD hiinsdf in the tnw l>ath of oonaiateDCT at sIL 
lefbHnglo each of the patties bD ririitc* - 
iBlioD. Their line sS demaicabon ta not 



kindred with hun. ! , , 

the intolerance of the unwrathy underage of Iha 
fanneT putj : bnt neier will lus seoaaliDns of lis- 
laste, Iot the whole bonneaa of part; polities b»> 
iwnn ID intense and so painfi4 as when the bdaan- 
nss of Ihe bttei party thiealen to rise atnmd Un. 
We tSucn bear from each, and man paitiMdnly 
rmci one of tben putiak of the nitoe and the 
di^'Tiiit-ofindependmoe. The <adj waj, it qipears 
to us, IN which a Dian can sustain t^ tras and 
cumplete charsder of indapeudcDo^ is to be inds. 
pendent of hMh. He who cares lot Dsi^Mreftbcai 
•B thp onlj independent man i and to him onl; ba- 
tungn thepnvil^ofcnanngBndie^iDSNngthdT 
ractimia line )j£mai<cation,jlM as ItB feels lilinsril 
iiii[ie11alljjtbetiieh,paismDiuit,sndsDbordiDaling 
(>riiiFi|ileii of the Chnstianitr wUch be pnfeasea. 
In the eiereise of this privilen, I ben take the 
(mnitoni^ of savbtft that if the chsstisament sf 
pukic seom shoidd bll on tboae wbo^ nndn Ihs 
ili^piin of pnUie priodplr, have Jmaid penooal 
nggrandiaement fin. theovelTC^ it should laU wHh '^ 
mjdM lenri^ on those wbo^ under the suns (Bi< 
' E^ are mkbig pnoKeij the mam ohjert that 
len be some awn in tM counb; who can net 
he extent of na&t>mess and piDlllgacj that 
nana the people, prorided tbe^ can onlf ken 
I fui«(, then era iln some Bien who can not to 
their pioGuienesa or their proffigai^, pTondsdlfaar 
an only keep them unjiiel — wno Dear no tAtt 
rwud to the peof^ than meiHy as an inatnnaB 
ofsmunanoe ssundL an "^^^ ' '* ' ' >«■*—'' 

«.jaS«i««j>.* .ii ii * ■ 
■■i-- 
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Bavlng thui hHAfl^r adverted to one of 
Ob ctuuefl of impiety «id coDseqoent dis- 
ktyal^, I bIibII proceed to ofier a fen re- 
muAa on the great ottject of teaching the 
people righleonanesa, not so much in a 
general and didactic manner, as in the way 
M biie^and, if poamtde, of memorable iUus- 
trBdonr-gatnenng my ai]piment ftom.ae 
preaent event, and availing mysdT, at the 
mne time, of audi principtea aa have been 
— * m the course of the preceding ob- 



Hv next remark, then, on this nibject 
wlU be taken fimn a senttment, of which 1 
think yon must all on the preaent -■— 



« &raiinblB noon or miTing trade dinpnunl 
Aeb boding ■puoklion — vrboi in ths &ee of nn- 
JmbUMa i^i» »» i.ih[i miae, *^n uolbe to potitinJ 

— -^ .^ «ll<»tii» due l« 

._ Jkbit m the drcmn- 
who, if on the rtrength 
tt BaatptmtKMioa md utiAee tb^coold onlj 
SDceeed meflJwting the great ob)Kt of tbdr awn 

•iMgonlit^ would pn«g Iham e lw, then, to be 
as iuABinnttotlio confiiit, ■■ Ihejr ihow tlieiii. 
nhea tnw to ba utt«rij iqdlffimit to the religion 
and ths virtttfrof tha oo unt iy'e nopolatiOD. 

BtU toninig awaj from (be beggiri; dementi 
atenehetomprtition ■> tbi%leliu remaA, thai 



dr own (oente or tbeir L 
, on the otSnband, amuui 
J the tme apuit of bia cffice, 



He is the faithftil rteward 

profitable tot reproof; and for doctrine, oiul for 
ractimi, and for instruction in rightcoUEDcBe. tiia 
angle object nith the men wlio ere within reach 
of hJB hearing, is, that they eliould come to the 
knoirledee of the truth and be sbvdiI. In the ful- 
Bment in this object, he ia not (he nrvant of any 
■dnuniatradon — though he certainly renders such 
a nrviee to th^atate as will facilitate the work of 
goremii^ to aU adnunistmlions — as will bring a 
ini^y train of civil and temporal bleminge along 
Willi it — and in rmticular, as will diOiue over the 
irltide Bjjhcro of his influence, » loyalty as Bteadfaet 
■ithe trienda of order, and as free Iroin every taint 
ofpditical eererity, as the moM genuine frienda of 
freedom can dcairo. 

There is only one case in which it ii conc^Ted 
Ibtl tliis portiaanahip of a christian miniiter la at 

' all juatifiablc. Should the eorermnent ofoiir coon- 
tiy e»rr fiiU into the hands of an infidel or demi- 
ilUidel mlmbitstrBtion — should the meu at the helm 
of afiaira be the petrons of all that ia unchristian 
in the sentiment and Uleiatare of the country — 
•hoDld they offer a violetico to ita religiona esta- 
bfiahmente— and thus attempt what we honesdy 
believe wonld reach a Uow to the piety and the 
cbancterof our pc^nlalion— then I trust tW the 
linmage of putuaiuliip will resound from many 
df UB JwJpite of Ibe Und—ond that it will be 
trnnad m cn» stream irf pcsnled inTective against 
«kA a mnustry is this — liU, by the force of public 

apoiun il be awrpt away a* an mUiwalAe ma- 
mnon aan tho bee of our kina<\oia. 



led the fiirce and the propiiety. Wonldit 
not have been most dearabla eqnid Iht 
whole population of the <ity ban ben it- 
mitted to join in- the solemn aerrlowefttB 
day? Do you not think that they itvpn- 
cisely such servieea as would have naid 
a lo^ and patriotic inflnenee among oieHf 
Is it not ejpOTimaitalJ^the case, mt,mB 
the untimely grave of onr Iklr Prineesi^ the 
meanest of the people wmild hm Aed u 
warm and plentiftil a tribute of hooett sen- 
aibility as the most refined and driieale 
among us? And, I ask, ia it not imforta- 
nate, that, on the day qi such an ^t^v^f^^ 
■nd, if I may so style itj soch ■ nitiout 
exercise, there diQitld not have been twenty 
more churehcs, with twenty more minis- 
tera, to have contained (lie m](% crowd of 
eager and intereeted listeners? Amanof 
mere loyalty, wiUiout one other accompUah- 
mcnt, will, I am sure, perlici^mte ia a regm 
so natural ; but cotipte this regret with the 
principle, that the only way In whi^ the 
loyalty of the people can efTectuaUy be 
oiaintaiDed, is on the basis of Christianity, 
and then the regret in question embiaen 
an object still more generu—and well were 
tt for us, if, amid the insecuritT of familiei, 
and the various lIuctuatioDs of fortune and 
pf arrangement that are taking place in Ik 
.highest walks of aoiciety, the country wm 
led, by the judgment with whichit has nov 
been visited, to deepen the foandajion d 
aU its order and of all ita interests, in Ibe 
moral education of its people. "Hien indeed 
the text would have its literal (hlfilmeni. 
When the Judgments of God ofe in the 
earth, the rulers of the worid would lead 
the inhabitants thereof to learn righleoos 

In our own city, much in this resprci 
remains to be accomplished ; and I spcnl: 
r»f the great mass of our city and suboil) 
poptilation, when I say, that through the 
week they lie open to every rude and ran- 
dom exposure — and when Sabbath comes, 
no solemn appeal to the conscience, no stir- 
ring recollections of the past, no urgent 
ealis to resolve against the temptations of 
the future, come along with it. It is unde- 
niable, that within the compass of a leir 
square miles, the daily walk of the vast ma- 
jority of our people is beset with a thousand 
contaminations ; and whether it be on ibe 
way to the martet, or on the way to the 
workshop, or on the way to the crowded 
manufactory, or on the way to any one ^^ 
wrt of mdustry that you may cnoose to 
Condescend upon, or on the way to llie 
livening home, where the labours of a lir- 
tuous day should be closed by the bolr 
thankfulness' of a pious and aflectiotuK 
family; be it in passing from one plaee to 
another ; or be.it amid all the throng of k- 
ienVu^ t)0CQ,';«lun&\ thftce is not onedqr 
'(it\bnwx,wA'wA<»b''(«KKifi<mtAttiK 
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dajTB, when frail and unsheltered man is not 

I)lied by the many aUurements of a world 
ying in wickedness — ^when evil communi- 
cations are not assailing him with their cor- 
ruptions — when the full tide of example 
does not bear down upon his purposes and 
threaten to sweep all his purity and aU his 
principle away from him. j^d when the 
aerenth day comes, where, I would asic, are 
the efficient securities that ou^ht to be pro- 
vided against aU those inundations of profli- 
gacy which rage without control through 
the week, and spread such a desolating influ- 
ence among the morals of the existing gene- 
ration?— Oh ! tell it not in Gath, pubuiBh it 
not in the streets of Askelon — ^this seventh 
day, on which it would require a whole 
army of labourers to give every energy 
which belongs to them, to the plenteous 
harvest of so mighty a population, witnesses 
more than one half of the people precluded 
from attending the house of God, and wan- 
dering every man after the counsel of his 
own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes — 
on this day, the ear of heaven is assailed 
with a more audacious cry of rebellion than 
on any other, and the open door of invita- 
tion plies with its welcome the hundreds 
and the thousands who have found their 
^liabitual way to the haunts of depravity. 
And is there no room, then, to wish lor 
twenty more churches, and twenty more 
ministers — for men of zeal and of strength, 
who might eo forth among these wanderers, 
and com pel them to come in — for men of 
holy fervour, who might set the terrors of 
hell 
tliem 

the sick, the dying, and the afilicted, and 
cause the irresistible influence of kindness 
to circulate at large among their families — 
for men, who, while they iiEistened their 
most intense aim on the ^reat object of pre- 
paring sinners for eternity, would scatter 
along the path of their exertions all ^e 
blessings of order, and contentment and 
sobriety, and at length make it manifest as 
day, that the righteousness of the people is 
the only effectual antidote to a country's 
ruin — the only path to a country's glory? 
My next remark shall be founded on a 
principle to which I have already alluded — 
the desirableness of a more frequent inter- 
course between the higher and the lower 
orders of society ; and what more likely to 
accomplish this, than a larger ecclesiastical 
accommodation ? — not the scanty provision 
of the present day, by which the poor are 
excluded from the church altogether, but 
such a wide and generous system of ac- 
commodation, as that the rich and the poor 
might set in company together in the house 
of God. It is this christian fellowship, 
which more than any other tie, links so in- 



other particular to whlol| I would advert, 
and though I cmmot do so without magni- 
lying my oflSo& 3ret I know not a single 
circumstance wnich so upholds the gcAaea 
line of life among our agricultural popvJa- 
tion, as the manner in which the ^p be- 
tween the pinnacle of the commfmitv and 
its base is nlled up by the week-day auties 
of ihe clergyman — by that man, of whom 
it has been well said, that he belongs to no 
rank, because he associates with all lanka— * 
by that man, whose presence may dignify 
the palace^ but whose peculiar j^lory it is to 
carry the mfluenoes of friendship and piety 
into cottages. 

This is the age of moral experiment, and 
much has been devised in our day for pro- 
moting the virtue, and the improvementi 
and the economical habits of the lower or- 
ders of society. But in all these attempCa 
to raise a barrier against the growing pro^ 
gacy of our towns, one important element 
seems to have passed unheeded, and to 
have been altogether omitted in Uie calcur 
lation. In all the comparative estimates o[ 
the character of a town and the character 
of a country population, it has been little 
attended to, that the former are distin- 

{(uished from the latterby the dr^iy, hope- 
ess, and almost impassible distance at 
which they stand from their parish mhils- 
ter. Now, though h be at the hazard a^ 
again magnifying my office, I naust avow, 
in the hearing of you all, that there is a 
moral charm in his personal attritions and ^ 
his afiectionate civilities, and the ever-recor- ' 



and the free offer of «dvation before rin^ influence of his visits and his pravera, 
— for men of aflf^tion, whojnight visit | which, if restored to the people, would im- 
part a new moral aspect, and eradicate 
much of the licentiousness and the dis- 
lionesty that abound in ouf cities. On this 
day of national calamiQr, if ever Ihe aol^ect 
should be adverted to from the pulpit, we 
may be allowed to 'repress our riveted' con- 
victions on the close allianee that obtains 
between the political interests and the rdi- 
gious character of a country. And I am 
surely not out of place, when, on looking 
at the mighty mass of a city population, I 
state my apprehension, that if somethinff 
be not done to bring tiiis enormous plyyskxS 
strength under the control of christian and 
humamzed principle, the day may yet come 
when ft may lift against the authorities of 
the land its brawny vigour, and discharge 
upon them all the turbulence of its rude and 
volcanic energy. 

Apart altogether from the essential dia- 
racter of the gospel, and keeping out of 
view the solemn representations of Chrk • 
tianity, by which we are told that each in- 
dividual of these countless m3niads carries 
an undying principle in his bosom, and 

^ , that it is ^e dxiV7 o^ ^«6 tcm!lvsv» 

timateJjr togetber, the high and the low in I rish it, and \o "Vi^VOcv on^ \V ^i^ ^*^*^ '^^"^ 
conntry parishes. There is, however, an- 1 must Tender, ^1 <to \cA^Bre«SDX-*w^ ^^ "" 
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^~'"*, of the ( t liicli lias been com- 

d to him — auan rom this considcra- 
^ntirely, whicli i do not now insist 
hough t blush not to avow its para- 
importance over a]] that can be al- 
Ihe inferior ground of politicnl 
1^, yet, on that ground alone, 1 
iiiEi areument enough for the mighty 
tance oT such men, devoted to the la- 
if their own separate and peculiar 
■inenta — giving an unbewildered al- 
to the office of dealing with the 
nd priDcipics of the thousands who 
•und them — coming forth from ihe 
junitions of an unbroken solitude, arm- 
•vMti fji the omnipotence of Truth 
heir fellow citizena— and who, rich ^ 
sources of a mind which meditates ' 
■eae things, and gives itaelf wholly to 
ire able lo suit their iidmonitions t^ 
"irieties of human character, and to 
if copious and persuasive illustra- 
)m every quarter of human er- ■ 
^. But I apeak not merely of their 
I' minialrationa. Give to each a mn- 
i extent of town within the com- 
his personal exertions, and where 
t be able lo cultivate a ministerial 
I among all its families— put it into ' 
ndr lo dignify the very humblest of 
iiiements by the courleousness of his 
ling and benevolent atieniions — let il 
iich a district of population as may not 
nw.' him dowB by the raultipllcily of its 
demands; but where, without any feverish 
or distracting variety of labour, he may be 
able lo familiarize himself to every house, 
and to know every individuftl, and to visit 
every spiritual patient, and to watch every 
deaih-bed. and to pour out the sympathiea 
of a pious and affeetionate bosom over every 
mourning and bereaved family. Bringevery 
city of the land under such moral regimen 
as this, and another generation would not 
pass away, ere righteousness ran down all 
their streets like a mighty river. That sul- 
len depravity of character, which the gib- 
bet cannot scare away, and which sits so 
immoveable in the face of the most me- 
nacing severities, end in despite of the 
yearly recurrence of the moat terrifying ex- 
amples, — couid not keep its ground against 
tiie mild, but restless application of an ef- 
pfectivechristian ministry. Thevery worst 
of men would be constrained to feel Ihe 
power of such an oppUcation. Sunk as 
they are in ignorance, and inured as they 
have been from the first years of their 
neglected boyhood, to scenei of week-day 
profligacy and Sabbath profanation— these 
men, of whom il may be said, thai all their 
moralities aK extinct, and all (heir tender- 
ness blunted— even they would feel the 
power of that reviving touch, w\i\t\i iVie , 
^mingled influence of kindnesa and ptcVy , 
em often impress on the sonto ol ttw mow. 



abandoned — even they would open Ihf 
flood-gales of their hearts, and pour fonh 
the tide of an honest welcome on the men 
who had come in all the cordiality of good 
will lo themselves and to tlicir families. 
And thus might a humanizing and an 
exalting influence be made to circuiaie 
through all their dwell ing-places : and such 
a system as ihls, labouring as it must do at 
first, under all Ihe discouragements of i 
heavy and unpromising outset, would p- 
iher, during every year of its perseverani*, 
new triumpliR and new testimonies to iu 
power. Alt that is ruthless and irreclaim- 
able, in Ihe characler of the preseni day, 
would in time be replaced hy the Bofiening 
viriues of a purer and a better generaiim. 
This I know to be the drearo of many a 
philanthropist : and a dream as visionary 
as the very wildest among Ihe fancies of 
Utopianism it ever will be, under any other 
expedient than the one I am now pointing 
to: and nothing, nothing within the whale 
compass of nature, or of experience, vili 
cwT bring it to its consummation, but the 
multiplied exertions of the men who carry 
in their hearts the doctrine, and who bear 
upon their personH the seal and commis- 
sion of Ihe New Teslamcnl- And, if il tit 
tnie that towns are the great inslrumenti 
of polilicfti revolution— if It be there lh»l 
fill the elements of disturbance *re erer 
found In busiest fermentation — if we leaiu, 
from the history of the past, that they 
are the favourite and frequented rollying- 
placcs for all the brooding violence of the 
land — who does not see that the pleading 
earnestness of the christian minislcr is at 
one with the soundest maxims of political 
wisdom, when he urges upon ihe rulers and 
magistrates of the land, ihat Ibis is indeed 
the cheap defence of a nation — this the vi- 
tality of all its strength and of all its great- 

And il is with the most undisscrab-ed n- 
tisfaction that I advert to the first Flop of 
such a process, wilhin Ihc city of our ha- 
bitation, as I have now been recommend- 
ing. Il may still be Ihe day of small ihines; 
but it is such a day as ought not to be de- 
spised. Tile prospect of aiiolher church 
and another labourer in this interesting 
field, demands tlie most respectful acknow- 
ledgement of Ihe chrislian public, to Ihe 
men who preside over the adniinislralion 
of our aSairs; and they, I am sure, will 
not feel it to be oppressive, if, met by the 
willing cordialities of a responding popula- 
tion, the demand should ring in their ears for 
another, and another, till, like Ihe moving 
ofthesplriionthefuce of the waters, which 
made beauty and order lo emerge out of 
the rude materials of creation, Ihe germ of 
Tftotft.V te^Qvat.ioti filial] at length bur"' into 
\ b1\ file fc&wteaccfitai ^A lom^ waa h 
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ird in our families — nnd impurity and 
ce shall be banislicd [tout our slrects 

tlieo the erasure made, in tliese de- 
U^dayg, onlhe esculcheonsof our city, 

replace! in charBCters of gold, eh^l 
every stranger, thai Glaegow llourtRh- 
rougii the preaching of the word." 
1 though, under the mournful reroem- 
; of our departed Princess, we can- 
it feel, on this day of many tears, as 

e originnl motlii of tbo Cily is, " Lei Glas- 
lorah through the prcsebing of the Word;" 
by the. curtailment BUuddTta, hu been re- 
o thg vorif, "lictGli^ow Bourish." 



if a volley of lighlniuK from heaven had 

been shot at the pillar of our Stale, and 
struck away the loveliest ornament from its 

Eiunocle, and shook the iiub!e fabric to its 
ase; yet still, if we strengthen its founda- 
tion in the principle and character of our 
people, it will stand secure on the deep ami 
steady basis of a country's worth, which 
can never be overthrown. And thus an 
enduring memorial of our Princess will be 
embalmed in the hearts of the people, und 
good will emerge out of this dark and liiilcr 
dispensation, if, when the judgments ofGud 
arc in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world shall learn righteousness. 
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PREFACE. 

question were put, what is Popery ? an answer might be given bj 
— .^tion of what are conceived to be its leading principles. Without at ifl 
-iring whether the conception be n just one or not, there are many persou 
would tell us, that the members of this denomination ascribe an infollibilit) 
e Pope ; and that they hold the doctrine of tronsubstantiation ; and that thej 
religious worship to departed saints, and render an external homage to 

-^es; and that they give such an importanue to the cereraoninl of extreme 

unction, as to conceive, that by the adniinislralion of it, all the giiilt of the nio*i 
TTorthlese and unrenewed character is expiated and done away. — It is enoo^ 
to mark our aversion to these positions and practices, that we'say, that every ok 
of them is uoseriptural ; and tnat, if this be a real portraiture of Popery, it is • 
religion which has no foundation in truth or in the Bible. But it is altosether i 
different question, in how far Papery, as thus defined, is actually realized by tfaoK 
men who wear the name and the profession of it. Whether this was ever the 
Popeiy of a past age, is a question of erudition, into which we propose not to 
«nter. And whether this be the Popery of any people of the present age, is i 
question of observation, into which we propose not to enter. We confine oat- 
advte to the object of looking into our own hearts, and of looking to those wbo 
are immediatelv around us, with the view of ascertaining whether the contamini- 
tion and the substantial mischief of these alleged principles might not be detected 
on a nearer field of observation. 

We are eH aware that such ao attemnt as this is not enough to satisfy nnnj 
Protestants, or to fill up the measure of tneir zeal against what they hold to be i 
most blasphemous and pestilential heresy. They would not merely demand the 
disavowal of a corrupt system — but they would like to see it attached with all iti 
deformities in tbe form of a personal charge to the men of a certain prominent ud 
visible denomination. Now, we do not see how the former demand can be moR 
effectHBlh; met, than by the denunciation of this system, under whatever shape, 
or in wUUever quarter of society, it may be found. — Nor do we conceive how ■ 
more honest and decisive seal of reprobation can be set upon it, than by tbe "*'* 
pression of a dislike so strong and so irreconcilable, as to be felt, even '*'>■ 
obtrudes upon our notice any of its features amongst the individuals of < 
conaexioB, and oSers itself to view ubder the screen of an ostensible Pi 
i'" Aa to the latter demand, we IiuaVX'} conltsa ftisi. via m* ^^ ^ii- 
acquaiDted with the pteaeat rtateoi 'L\icCa.'LVii\MiTOTO4,\(i>^ 
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to comply with it. But should any member of that perouasion come forward with 
his own explanations, and give such a mitigated view of the peculiarities of Catho- 
lics, as to leave the great evangelical doctrines of faith and repentance unimpaired 
hy them, and state that an averment of the Bible has never, in his inistance, been 
neutralized or practically stript of its authority, by an averment of Popes or of 
Councils ;— on what principle of candour sh'all the recognition of a common Chris- 
tianity be withheld from him ? Is it not better to confine our animadversion to 
the principles of the system, and to let persons alone : and if these persons shall 
step forward with the affirmation that the system is imaginary, or that, at least, it 
has no actual residence with them, whether is it the more Christian exhibition on 
our part, that we exercise, in their behalf, the charity which believeth all thinn, 
or that we pertinaciously keep by a charge,, the truth of which, they solemmy 
disclaim? 



SERMON. 

" And why beboldeit tbou the mote that ■ in tl^ brother*! eye, but cootklerett not the beam that ia in 
thine owa eye ?— Or how wilt thoa lay to Aj brother, Let me poll oat the mote out of thine eye ; and behold 
a beam ia in thine own eye 7— Thou nypocrito ! firrt caat out the beam out of thine own eye, and tliea 
ahelt thou aee clearly to caat out the molo out of thy htoiiier'a eye.*'— 3fattik«to vii. 3, 4, 6. 



The word beam suggests the idea of a 
rafter ; and it looks very strange that a thing 
of such magnitude should Ns at all con- 
omved to have its seat or fixture in the eye. 
To remove, by a single sentence, this mis- 
apprehension, I shdl just say, that the 
word in the original signifies also a thorn, 
a something that the eye has room for, but 
at the same time much larger than a mote, 
and which must, therefore, have a more 
powerful effect in deranging the vision, and 
preventing a man from forming a right es- 
tioiate of the object he is looking at. Take 
this along with you, and the three verses 
will run thus:— Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con* 
siderest not the thorn that is in thine own 
eye ? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, 
Litt me pull out the mote out of thine eye ; 
and behold a thorn is in thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite ! first cast out the thorn out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
ther's eye." 

In my farther observations on this pas- 
sage, I shall first introduce what I propose 
o make the main subject of my discourse, 
by a very short application of the leading 
principle of my text, to the case of those 
judgments that we are so ready to pro- 
nounce on each other in private life. And 
I shall, secondly, proceed to the main sub- 
ject, viz. that more general kind of judg- 
ment which we are apt to pass on the men 
of a diflSsrent persuasion, in matters of re- 
Ijgkm. 

L Bfery hxHi of conduct in the outer 
IMIL may be run up to some defect of prin- 
^pmfn m inner man. It is this defect 
agpriadpk, which given the fault all its 



criminality. It is tliis a)pne, which makes it 
odious in the sight of God. It is upon this 
that the condemnation of the law rests; 
and on the day of judgment, when the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be laid open, it will 
be the share that the heart had in the mat- 
ter, which will form the great topic of ex- 
amination, when the deeds done in tlie 
body pass under the review of tlie Son of 
God. For example, it is a fault to speak evil 
one of another ; but the essence of the fauU 
lies in the want of that charity which 
thinketh no ill. Had the heart been filled 
with this principle, no such bad thing as 
slander would have come out of it ; but if 
the heart be not filled with this principle, 
and in its stead there be the operation of 
envy^r a desire to avenge yourselves of 
others, by getting the judgment of men to 
go against them~or a taste for the ludi- 
crous, which rather than be ungratified, 
will expose the peculiarities of the absent 
to the mirth of a company— or the idle aiKi 
thoughtless levity of gossipmff, which 'can- 
not l^ checked by any consideration of the 
mischief that may be done by its indul- 
gence ; I say, if any or all of these, take up 
that room in the heart which should have 
been filled with charity, and sent forth the 
fruits of it, then the stream will just be as 
the fountain, and out of the treasure of the 
evil heart, there will fiow that evil practice 
of censoriousness, on which the gpspel of 
Christ pronounces its severe and decisive 
condenmation. 

But though all evil-speaking be referable 

to the want of a good, or to Uie existence 

of an evilprincipte in the haatc, ^^t ^feK» 

is one siy\e ol w\V«^«BiiA\i^ ^>S5R!t«»x ^jok 

I another '^axui^oxicw^^xSB^^ ^\«r^c«^ 






man addicted to one way of it, ma;^ hat^e^ 
and despise, and have a mortal antipAthy, 
toanotber wavof it In this case, it is not 
tii6 thing itoeif in its essenUal deformity 
thai he condemns ; it is some of the di»- 
fosting accompaniments of the thing ) tfid 
whfle these excite his condemnation, and 
he TiewB the man in vhom they are real- 
bed, as every way worthy of being repro- 
bated, he may nol be aware, all the whilcL 
that in himsdif there exists an equal, ana 
periiaps a much larger portion of that very 
princMe, wiiich he diould be reprobated 
far* Tlie forms of evil-speaking break out 
into manifold varigUes. There is the soft 
insinuation. Then is the resentful outcry. 
There is the manlr and indignant diaap- 
.WOvaL There is ue invective of vulgar 
-'flialignity. There is the poignancy of sa- 
tirieal remark. There is the giddiness of 
mere voh^Uty, which trips so careleaaly 
along, and spreads its entertaining levities 
over a gay and light-hearted par^^. These 
an all so many transgressions of one and 
the same duty ; and you can easily con- 
ceive an enlightened Christian sittmff in 
Judgment over them all, and taki ng hdd of 
the right principle upon which he would 
oondemn uiem all; and which, if brought 
to bear with efficacy on the consciences of 
the diflbrent oflfeuTOra, would not merely 
alence the passioiiale evil-speaker out of 
Us outrageous exclamations, and restrain 
the nudignant evil-speaker from his delibe- 
rate thrusts at the reputation of the absent ; 
but would rebuke the humorous evil-speaker 
out of his fanciful and amusing sketches, 
and the gossiping evil-speaker out of his 
tiresome and never-ending narratives. Now 
you may further conceive, how a man who 
realizes upon his own character one of 
these varieties, might have a positive dislike 
to another of them; how the open and 
generous-hearted denouncer of what is 
wrong, may hate from his very soul the 

Soison of a sly and secret insinuation ; how 
e who delivers himself in the chastened 
and well-bred tone of a gentleman, may 
recoil from the violence of an unmannerly 
invective ; how he who enjoys the ridicu- 
lous of character, may be hurt and offended 
at hearing of the criminal of character ;— 
and thus each, with the thorn in his own 
eye, may advert with regret and disappro- 
bation to the mote in his brother's eye. 

Now, mark the two advantages which 
arise from every man bringing himself to a 
strict examination, that he may if possible 
find out the principle of that fault in his 
own mind, which he conceives to deform 
the doings and the character of another. 
His attention is carried away fh)m.the 



the leaven of Iniquity over tbeni alL 1^ 
looking into his own iifiai1,he k made ae- 

S sainted with the movements of flils prii- 
^ pie. When forced to disapprove ^ottaL 
his disapprobation is not a mere matter ef 
taste, or of educaikm, but the entire ad 
weli-founded disappn>belion of jprincqla 
He sees where the radical mitjchief of the 
whde busmeMjies. He eeee that if the 
principle of Afig no ill were eatabiisfaed 
within the hea^ it would cat vp bythe 
root all evil-speaking in aU its shapes mi 
in aU its modificationa. His own diligeii 
keeping of his own heart upon this ao^eel 
would orinj^ the matter into hia fkeq ia i 
contemplation, and enable him to peroeiie 
where its essence and its malignity lay, ud 
give him an enlightcined Judgment of it m 
all its efibcts and workings upon otben; 
and thufl^ by the very progress of stroji^liDg 
against i^ and watching against it, andpiaj- 
ing ag^nst.it,. and the strength of mvioe 
grace nevelfing against it, and at length so^ 
ceedinf fai pulling the thorn oat of his own 
€y% he vrould see clearly to cast out the 
mote oat of his brother's eye. 

Bnt another mighty advantage of thissdfr . 
examination is, that the more a man does fl» * 
amine the more does he.discQver themto» 
tiesofhisovmcharaoter. That very infiimiqr 
against which, in another, lie might haft 
protorted with idl the force of a yebemest 
indignation, he might find larkin|f in his owi 
bosom, tiiough under the diaguise of a di( 
ferent form. Such a discovery as tiiis wiD 
temper his indignation. It will humbls 
him into the meekness of wisdom. It will 
soften him into charity. It will infuse a can- 
dour and a gentleness into all his judg- 
ments. The struggle he has had with him- 
self to keep down the sin he sees in an- 
other, will train him to an indulgence he 
might never have felt, had he been altoge- 
ther blind to the diseases of his own mcffal 
constitution. When he tries to reform s 
neighbour, the attempt will be marked by 
all the mildness of one who is deeply con- 
scioua of his own frailties, and feaifiil of 
the exposures which he himself may have 
to endure. And I leave it to your own ei- 
perience of human nature to detemuBe, 
whether he bids fairer for success who r^ 
bukes with the intolerant tone of a min 
who is unconscious of his own blenusbv; 
or he who, with all the spirituality of a 
humble and exercised Christian, endea- 
vours to restore him who is overtaken in 
a fault, with the spirit of meekness, << con- 
sidering himself lest he also be tempted." 

Now, the fault of evil-speaking is only one 
out of the many. The lesson of the text 
might be farther illustrated by other eaaea 
and other examples. I might specify tte 
various (brms of worldliness, and'^md 



mere accompaniment of the fault to its ac- 

tual and constituting essence. He pursues 

hisaeareh from the outwcffd and aGcidea\ai\ neaa^ ^tv^ InxA^vsA ^sSin^VkiCMii^ end, 
raiieiies, to the one nrinciple which spweAaviMX'y^ aiA f^V'>^ Xiwj ^Odr \&»si 
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•fliefle mm in one ibnn might pass hif con- 
dnninatoiy sentence on the man who rea- 
lises the very same sins in anolher form ; 
and I might succeed in saying to UiIb con- 
viction of his conscience, even as Nathan 
«dd to David, '* Thou art the man ;" and 
miffht press home upon him the miffhty 
luK of self-examinatiOD, and set him fiom 
Aat to the task of diligent reform, that he 
mijght be enabled to see the fault of his 
neQ^bour more clearly, and rebuke it more 
sently, and winningly, and considerately. 
But my time restrains me from expatiat- 
ing; and however great m}[ reluctance at 
btmg withdrawn from the higher ofSce of 
dealing with the hearts and the consciences 
of individuals, to any other office, which, 
however good in itself, bears a most minute 
and insignificant proportion to the former, 
jet I must not forget that I stand here as 
the advocate of a public Society;— and I 
fherefore propose to throw the remainder 
of my discourse into such a train of observ- 
ation as may bear upon its designs and its 
enterprises. 

II. 1 now proceed, then, to the more ge- 
neral kind of judgment which we are apt to 
p«Ki on men of a different persuasion in 
matters of religion. — There is something in 
Hie very circumstance of its being a diror- 
ent rdigion from our own, which, prior to 
all our acquamtance with its details, is cal- 
culated to re{>el and to alarm us. It is not 
the religion in which we have been edu- 
cated. It is not the religion which fur- 
nishes us with our associations of sacred- 
ness. Nay, it is a religion, which, if admitted 
into our creed, would tear asunder all these 
associations. It would break up all the re- 
pose of our established habits. It would 
darken the whole field of our accustomed 
contemplations. It would put to flight all 
those visions of the mind wliich stood link- 
ed with the favour of God, and the blissful 
SrospectB of eternity. It would unsettle, and 
isturb, and agitate; and this, not merely 
because it threw a doubtfulness over the 
question of our personal security, but be- 
cause it shocked our dearest feelings of ten- 
derness for that which we had been trained 
to love, and of veneration for that which 
we bad been trained to look at in the aspect 
of awful and imposing solemnity. 

Add to all this, the circumstance of its 
being a religion with the intolerance of 
which our fathers had to struggle unto the 
death ; a religion which liffhted up the fires 
of persecution in other days; a rdigion. 
which at one time put on a face of terror, and 
bathed its hands in the blood of crud mar- 
tTrdora ; a religion, by resistance to which, 
the men of a departed generation are em- 
befaned hi the memory of the present, 
amoDf^the worthies of our established faith. 
We hive only to contemplate the influence i 
citbem tbiags, when handed down by tra-l 
. . 2Y 



dition, and written in the most popular his- 
tories of the land, and told round the even- 
ing fire to Uie children of every cottage 
&mily, who listen, in breathless wonder- 
ment, to the tale of midnight alarm, and 
kindle at the battle-cry lii&d by the pa- 
triots of a former age, when they made 
theur noble stand for the outran ed rights 
of conscience and of liberty ; we have only 
to think of these things, and we shall cease 
our amazem^it, that such a religion, even 
though its faults and its merits be equally ■ 
unknown^ should light up a passionate 
aversion in many a Ixwom, and have a re- 
coiling sense of horror, and sacrilege, and 
blasphemy associated irith its very name. 

Now Popery is just such a religion j and 
I appeal to many present, if^ though igno-' 
rant of almost all its doctrmes and ail its 
distinctions, there does not spring up a 
quickly felt antipathy in their bosoms even 
at the very mention of Popery. There can 
be no doubt, that for one or two genera- 
tions, this feeling has been rapidly on the 
decline. But it still lurks, and operates, 
and spreads a very wide and sensible infu- 
sion over the great mass of our Scottish 
population. There is now a dormancy 
about it, and it does not break out into those 
rude and tumultuary sur^^es, which at one 
time fiUed our streets with violence, and 
sent a firmament of jealousy and alarm 
over the whole face of our countr]^. But 
we still meet with the traces of its existence. 
We feel it in our bosoms when we hear of 
any of the ceremonials of Popery ; and I just 
ask you to think of those peculiar sensations 
which rise within you at the mention of 
the holy water, or the consecrated wafer, 
or the extreme unction of the Catholic 
ritual. There is stUl a sensation of repuff- 
nance, though it be dim, and in its painfiu- 
ness it be rapidly departing away from us ; 
and I think that even at this hour, should 
a Popish Chapel send up its lofty minarets, 
and spread a rich and expanded magnifi- 
cence before the public eye. though many 
look with unminffled delight on the gran- 
deur of tiie ascending pile, yet there may 
still be detected a visible expression <u 
jealousy and offence m the riddong fflanoe, 
and the inward and half-suppressed mur- 
muring dTthe occasional passenger. 

Now, is it not conceivable that audi a 
traditional repugnance to Popery may exist 
in the yery same mind, with a total igno- 
rance of what those things are for wnich 
it merits our repu^ance? May there not 
be a kudd of sensitive recoil in the heart 
against this religion, while the understand- 
ing is entirely blind to those alone features 
which justify our dislike to it ? May there 
not be all the violence of antipathy within 
us at Popery^ and there be at t&e «axsa^ 
Umewil\im\)»iX\^<ftl«»toa^sw'^^^'^^^!«^^ 
of Popery 1 Wk^ IyQ^1^%^^Tl3L\sfc xsw^swa 
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own eye, while the mote in our neighbour's 
eye Is caUinff forth all the severity of our 
indignation V While we are sitting in the 
chair of judgment, and dealing forth from 
the eminence of a superior discernment, 
our invectives against what we think to be 
sacrilegious in the creed and practice of 
others, may it not be possible to detect in 
ourselves the same perversion of principle, 
the same idolatrous resistance to truth and 
righteousness ; and surely, it well becomes 
us in this case, while we are so ready to 
precipitate our invectives upon the head of 
by-standers, to pass a humbling examma- 
tion upon ourselves, that we may come to 
a more enlightened estimate of that which 
is the object of our condemnation ; and that 
when we condemn, we may do it with wis- 
dom, and with the meekness of wisdom. 

Let us therefore take a nearer look of 
Popery, and try to find oiit how much of 
Fopery there is in the religion of Protes- 
tants. 

But let it be premised, that many of the 
disciples of this reheion disclaim much of* 
what we impute to them ; that the Popery 
of a former age may not be a fair sj^imen 
of the Popery of the present ; that, in point 
of fact, many of its professors have evmced 
•U the spirit of devout and enlightened 
Christians ; that in manv districts of ropery, 
the Bible is in full aad active circulation ; 
and that thus, while the name and exter- 
nals are retained, and waken up all our tra- 
ditional repugnance agamst it, there may 
be, among thousands and tens of thousands 
of its nominal adherents, all the soul, and 
substance, and principle, and piety of a re- 
formed faith. When I therefore enumerate 
the errors of Popery, I do not assert the 
extent to which they exist. I merely say 
that such errors are imputed to tliem ; and 
instead of launching forth into severities 
against those who are thus charged, all I 
propose is, to direct you to the far more 
profitable and Christian employment of 
shaming ourselves out of these very errors, 
that we may know how to judge of others, 
and that we may do it with the tenderness 
of charity. 

First, then, it is said of Papists, that they 
ascribe an infallibility to the Pope, so that 
if he were to say one thing and the Bible 
another, his authority would carry it over 
the authority of God. And, think you, my 
brethren, that there is no such Popery 
among you ? Is there no taking of your 
religion upon trust from another, when 
yoii should draw it fresh and unsullied 
from the fountain-head of inspiration ? You 
all have, or you ought to have Bibles ; and 
how often is it repeated there, " Hearken 
diligently unto me ?" Now, do you obey 
this requirement, by making the reading 
of your Bible a distinct and earnesX c\et- 
dae 7 Do you ever dare to brvng youx iz^ 



vourite minister to thetribonalof the wend, 
or would you tremble at the presumption 
of such an attempt so that the hearing of 
the word carries a greater authority over 

Sour mind than the reading of the word, 
fow Uiis want of daring, this trembling at 
the very idea of a dissent from your mius- 
ter, this indolent acquiescence in his doe- 
trine, is just calling another man maxia; 
it is putting the authority of man over the 
authority of God ; it is throwing jrourBelf 
into a prostrate attitude at the fooMool of 
human infallibility ; it is not just kissmg the 
toe of reverence, but it a the profounder 
degradation of the mmd and of all its facul- 
ties ; and without the name of Popery— 
that name which lights up so ready an an- 
tipathy in yoiu: bomms, your aoul may be 
infected with the substantial poison, and 
your conscience be weighed down by the 
oppressive shackles, of Popery. And all 
this, m the noonday effulgence of a protest- 
ant country, where the Bible, in your mo- 
ther tongue, circulates among all your 
families—where it may be met with in al- 
most every shelf, and is ever soliciting you 
to look to the wisdom that is insmbed 
upon its pages. O ! how tenderly should 
we deal with the prejudices of a rude aod 
uneducated people^ who have no BMoi 
and no art or readmg among them, to un- 
lock its treasures, when we think that, even 
in this our land, the voice of human so- 
nority carries so mighty an influence along 
with it, and veneration for the word of God 
is darkened and polluted by a blind venen- 
tion for its interpreters. 

We tremble to read of the fulminations 
that have issued in other days from a conclare 
of cardinals. — Have we no conclaves, and 
nofulminations,and no orders of inquisition, 
in our own country ? Is there no professing 
brotherhood, or no professing sisterhood, to 
deal their censorious invectives around 
them, upon the members of an excommu- 
nicated world ? There is such a thing as a 
religious public. There is a " little flock," 
on the one hand, and a "world Ijring in 
wickedness," on the other. But have a 
care, ye who think yourselves of the favour- 
ed few, how you never transgress the mild- 
ness, and charity, and unostentatious vir- 
tues of the gospel ; lest you hold out a dis- 
torted picture of Christianity in your neigh- 
bourhood, and impose that as religion on 
the fancy of the credulous, which stands at 
as wide a distance from the religion of the 
New Testament, as do the services of an 
exploded superstition, or the mununeries of 
an antiquated ritual. 

But, again, it is said of Papists, that they 
hold the monstrous doc;trine of transubstan- 
tiation. Now, a doctrine may be nKmstnns 
on two grounds. It may be monstrsns on 
\Xve ^to\wv\ ol VNa^'SkNiiivV'f^or it wy bt 
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onurt have a most practically mischievous 
effect on the conscience, should a oommu- 
meant sit down at the tahle of the Lord ; 
and think that the act of appointed remem- 
brance is equivalent to a real sacrifice, and 
a real expiation ; and leave the performance 
with a mind unburdened of all its past guilt 
and resolved to incur fresh guilt to be wiped 
away by a fresh expiation. But in the 
sacrdmcnt of our own country, is there no 
crucifying of the Lord afresh? Is there 
none of that which gives the doctrine of 
transubstantiationall its malignant mfluence 
on the hearts and lives of its proselytes? Is 
there no m3rsterious virtue annexed to the 
dements of this ordinance ? Instead of be- 
ing repaired to for the purpose of recruit- 
ing our languid affections to the Saviour, 
ind strengthening our faith, and arming us 
Bvith a firmer resolutioiL and more vigorous 
[>urpose of obedience, does the conscience 
>f no communicant solace itself by tiie 
mere performance of the outward act, and 
nififer him to go back with a more reposing 
lecurity to the foUies. and vices, and indul- 
rences of the world? Then, my brethren, 
his erroneous view of the sacrament may 
not be clothed in a term so appalling to the 
hearts and the feelings of ntitestants as 
tensubstantiation, but to it belongs all the 
immorality of transubstantiation ; and the 
thorn must be pulled out of his eye, ere he 
can see clearly to cast the mote out of his 
brother's eye. 

But, thirdly, it is said, that Papists wor- 
ship saints, and fall down to graven 
images. This is very, very bad. " Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve." But let us take 
ourselves to task upon this charge also. 
Have we no consecrated names m the an- 
nals of reformation — no worthies who hold 
too commanding a place in the remem- 
brance and affection of Protestants? Are 
there no departed theologians, whose works 
hold too domineering an ascendency over 
the faith and practice of Christians ? Are 
there no laborious compilations of other 
days, which instead of interpretmg the Bi- 
ble, have given its truths a shape, and a 
form, and an arrangement, that confer upon 
tbim another impression, and impart to 
Ihem another infiuence, from the pure and 
original record? We may not bend Uie 
knee in any sensible chamber of imagery, 
at the remembrance of favourite saints. 
But do we not bend the understanding be- 
fore the volumes of favourite authors, and 
do a homage to those representations of 
the minds of the men of other da3rs, which 
should be exclusively given to the repre- 
■entation of the mind of the Spirit, as put 
9owD is (he book of the Spirit's revelation ? 
Jit that each of us should give the 
iHAd of bis own talents, and his own 
to this most interesting cause } bui 




kt the great drift of our argument be to 
prop the authority of the Bible, and to turn 
the eye of earnestness upon its pages ; for '^ 
if any work, instead of exalting the Bible, 
shall be made, by the misjudging reverence 
of others, to stand in its place, then we in- 
troduce a false worship into the heart of a 
reformed country, and lay prostrate the 
conscience of men, under the yoke of a 
spurious authority. 

But, fourthly and lastly— -for time does 
not permit such an enumeration as would 
exhaust all the leading peculiarities ascribe 
ed to this faith^t is stated, that by the 
form of a confession, in the last days of a 
sinner's life, and the ministration of extreme 
unction upon 'his death-bed, he may be 
sent securely to another world, with all die 
unrepented profligacy, and fraud, and wkXr 
edness of tnis world upon his forehead: 
that this is looked forward to, and counted 
upon by every Catholic — and sets him loose 
fi^m ail those anticipations which work 
«pon the terror of other men — ^and throws 
open to him an unbridled career, through 
the whole of which, he may wanton in all 
the varieties of criminal indulgence — and 
at length, when death knocks at his door, if 
he just allow him time to send for his minis- 
ter, and to hurry along with him through 
the steps of an adjusted ceremonial, the 
man's passage through that dark vale, 
which carries him out of the world, is strew- 
ed with the promises of delusion— that 
every painful remembrance of the past is 
stifled amid the splendours and the juggle- 
ries of an imposing ritual : and in place of 
conscience rising upon him, and charging 
him with the guilty track of disobedience 
he has run, and forcing him to flee, amid, 
the agitations of his restless bed, to the 
blood of the great Atonement, and alarming 
him into an earnest cry for the clean heart 
and the right spirit, knowing that unless he 
be bom again unto repentance, he shall 
perish— why, my brethren, instead of these 
salutary exercises, we are told, that a ficti- 
tious hope is made to pour its treacherous 
sunshine into the bosom of a deceived 
Catholic— that, when standing on the verge 
of eternity, he can cast a f<Murless eye over 
its dark ana imtravelled vastness— and that, ' 
for the terror of its coming wrath, his guUty 
and unrenewed soul is nlled with all the 
radiance and all tiie elevation of its antid* 
pated glories. 

O ! my brethren, it is piteous to thmk of 
such a preparation, but it is just such a pre- 
paration as meets the sad experience or us 
all. The man, whose every affection has 
clung to the world, till the last hour of his 
poesibUity to enjoy it ; who never put forth 
an effort or a prayer to be delivered from 
the power ol «Vc^\^ «^cn ^^^s^^ ^^.^^^ 
plcasurea Yiaii cx\?a«^\ \«\i^, ^Skwjs^^&w ;^ 
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from amuEement to disBigiation, and from 
dissipolion lo business, had always a some- 
thing in aJl the mitccessive slagcs oriiia ca- 
reer, to take up his hearl to the exclusion 
of him who formed it;— why, such a man, 
who never thought of pressing the lesBons 
of the minister upon his conscience, while 
life was vigorous, and the full swing of lis 
delights and occupations c«uld be indulged 
in,— do we never find, even in the bosom of 
this reformed country, thai while hia body 
relaina all its health, his spirit reUins all its 
bardihood ; and not till the arrival of that 
week, or ibat month, or tliat year, when the 
laHt measenger tegina lo alonn him, does 
'>k of sending to the man of God, an 
supplicant for hia attendant prayers. 
f brethren, do you not Ihink, amid 
^,andthe sympathies, and the tears, 
m atTecIionaie pastor pours out in 
ency of his soul, and mingles with 
>» petitions, and all his addresses to the 
xjtiig man, that no flattering unction ever 
^ Btnils xxpon him, to full his conscience, and 
■mooth the agony of his departure? Then, 
my brethren, you mistake it, yon sadly mis- 
take it; and even liere, where I lifl my 
voice among a crowd of men, in the prime 
and unbroken vigour of tlieir days, — if even 
the youngest and likeliest of you all, shall, 
trusting to some future repentance, cherish 
the purpose of Bin another hour, and not 
resolve at this critical and important Now, 

rto break it all off, by an act of firm abandon- 
ment, then be your abhorrence of Popery 
what it may, you are exemplifying the 
worst of its errors, and wrapping yourselves 
up in the cruelcst and moat inveterate of its 
ddusions. 

I have led myself very little lime for the 
application of all this lo the particular ob- 
jects of our Society.- First, Let it correct 
the very gross and vulgar tendency we all 
have, to think that the kingdom of God 
oometh with observation. That kingdom 
has its seat within us, and consists in the 
reign of principle over the hidden and invisi- 
ble mind. The mere deposition of the 
Pope from that throne where he siis sur- 
rounded with the splendour of temporali- 
ties, — the mere ascendency of Proiestanl 
princes, over the counsels and politics of 
the world,- the mere exclusion of Catholic 
subjects from our administrations and our 
Parliaments, — these things are all very ob- 
servable, but they may nl! happen, without 
one inch of piogress being made towards 
the establishment of that kingdom, which 
Cometh not with observation. Why, my 
brethren, the supposition may lie a very odd 
one, nor do I say that it is at all likely to be 
realized,— but for the sake of illuslralion, I 
will come forward with it Conceive that 
the Spirii of God, accompanying t\ie citcu- 
letioa of Uie word of God, were to InVro- 
i/Bce all its truths and oU its lesBQita tnv 



the heart of every individual of the Catho- 
lic priesthood ; and ihat the Pope himself, 
instead of being brought down in pertoa 
from the secular eminence he occupies, 
were brought down in spirit, with all his 
loAy imBginations, to the captivity of the 
obedience of Christ,- then I am not prt- 
pared to assert, that under the influence of 
this great Christian episcopacy, a mighty 
advancement may not be made in building 
up the kingdom of God, and in throwing 
down the kingdom of Satan, throughout sU 
the territories of Catholic Christendom. 
And yet, with all this, the name of Catholic 
may be retained,-^lhe external and vleiblt 
marks of diGiinciioD, may be as pmminem 
as ever, — and with all those insignia about 
them, which keep up our passionate anti- 
pathy to this denominaliuD, there might not 
be a single ingredient in the spirit of its 
members, to merit our rational aniipaiby. 
I beg you will just lake all this as an at- 
tempt at the illuBiralion of what I count i 
very important principle; — and, to nuke 
the illustralion more complete, lei me lair 
up the case of a Protestant country, and 
put the supposilion, that, with the nameel 
a pnre and spiritual religion, the majorilj 
of its inhabitants are utter strangers loin 
power; that an indifTercnce to the matlot 
of faith and of eternity, works all the efli 
of a deep and fatal infidelity on their ft 
sciences ; that the world engroesea eve 
heart, and the kingdom which is not oflbu 
world, is virtually disowned and held ii 
derision among the various classes and 
characters of society ; that the spirit of iht 
New Testament is banished from our " 
liaments, and banished from our I'niv 
ties, and banished from the great bulk o( 
our ecclesiastical establishments, and it ia 
only to be met with among a few inconsid- 
erable men, who are scouted by Ihe general 
voice as the fanatics and visionaries of the 
day; — then, my brethren, 1 am not to be 
charmed out of ^ruth, and of principle, bj 
the mockery of a name. Call such a conn- 
try reformed, as you may, it is full of the 
strong-hold of auticbrisi, from one ead to 
the other of it ; and there must be a rev '" 
lion of sentiment there, as well as in 
darkest regions of Popery, ere the "ene- 
mies of the Son of God be consumed by ibe 
breath of his mouth," or " Babylon the 
greal befallen." 

Now, secondly, mark the influence of 
such a train of sentiment, a& the spirit of ' 
those who arc employed in spreading the 
light of reformation among a Catholic peo- 
ple. It will purify their aim, and give it a 
judicions direction, and chase away fnun 
their proceedings that offensive tone of ar- 
rogance which is calculated to irritate^ ami 
JO \%?e>. & Tnoie determined obstinaey (tf 
p^"0i4\c« ft\rav CTM- Tx\«i.t igi«tli. 'um,ti> 
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of all men of all countries, the reli- 
fion of the Bible. Their great direction 
wUl be toward the establishment of right 
pnndple ; and in the pr()8ecution of it, they 
win carefully avoid multiplying the points 
of irritation, by giving vent to their tradi- 
tional repugnance against the less material 
forms of Popery. And the mec^ conscious- 
ness of that woful departure from vital 
Christianity, which has taken place even 
in the reformed countries of Christendom, 
will divest them of that repulsive supe- 
riority which, I fear, has gone far to defeat 
tiie success of many an attempt, upon many 
an enemy of the truth as it is in Jedus. 
. *The whole amount of our message is to 
ibmish you with tibe Bible, and to Aimish 
yon wiu the art of reading it We think 
the lessons of this bo<^ weU fitted to chase 
away the manifold errors which rankle in 
the boeom of our own country. You are 
flie subjects of error as well as we ; and we 
trust that you will find them useful, in en- 
lightening the prejudices, and in aiding the 
frailties to whicn, as the children of one com- 
ttion humanity, we are all liable. Amongst 
vm, there is a mighty deference to the au- 
tiiority of man : if this exists among you, 
here is a book which teUs us to call no man 
master, and delivers us from the fallibility 
of human opinions. Amongst us there is a 
delusive confidence in the forms of godli- 
ne^ with little of Its power : here is a book, 
which tells us that holiness of life is the 
great end of all our ceremonies, and of all 
our sacramentsr Amongst us there is a 
liost of theologians, each wielding his sepa- 
rate authority over the creed and the con- 
science of his countrymen, and you, Catho- 
lics, have justly reproached us with our 
tnanifold and never-ending varieties; but 
here is a book, the influence of which is 
throwing all these differences into the back 
ground, and bringing forward those great 
and substantial points of agreement, which 
lead us to recognise the man of another 
creed to be essentially a Christian, — and we 
want to widen this circle of fellowship, that 
we may be permitted to live in the exercise 
iif one faith and of one charity along with 
you. Amongst us the great bulk of men 
ptts through life forgetful of eternity, and 
think, that by the sighs and the ministra- 
tiims of their last days, they will earn all 
the blessedness of its ever-during rewards. 
But here is a book which tells us that we 
should seek (ttst the kingdom of God ; and 
will not let us off with any other repentance 
than repentance now; and tells us, what 
we trusts will light with greater energy on 
your consciences than it has ever done upon 
ours, that we should haste and make no de- 
lay to keep the commandments.'' O ! my 
' teadiren, let us not despair that such argu- 
meptfl^ urged by the mild chanty which 
•donm the Bible, and followed up by its 



circulation, will at length tell on the firmest 
defences that bigotry ever raised around 
the conscience and the prmciples of men — 
and that, out of those jarring elements which 
threaten our empire with a wild war of tur- 
bulence and disorder, we shall, by the bless- 
ing of Crod, be enaoled to cement all its 
members into one great and harmonious 
family. 

I conclude with saying, that, mainly and 
substantially speaking, I conceive this to be 
the very spirit of the attempt that is now 
making by the Society I am tiow pleading 
for. It is not an offensive declaration of war 
agamst Popery. It is true that it may be 
looked upon virtually aisi a measure of hos- 
tility against the errors of Catholics, but no 
more than it is a measure of hostility against 
the errors of Protestants. The light of trutk 
is fitted to chase away ail error, and there k 
something in that Bible which the agents of 
our Society are now teaching so assiduously, 
that is not more humbling and more severe 
on the general spirit of Ireland, than it is on 
the general spirit of our own country^ It is 
true, that some of the Catholics set their face 
against the establishment of our schools, but 
this resistance to education is not peculiar 
to them. It is to be met with in England. 
It is to be met with in our own boasted and 
beloved Scqifand. It is to be met with even 
among the enlightened classes of British 
society — and shall we speak of it as if it 
fastened a peculiar stigma on that country, 
which we have left to languish in depression 
and ignorance for so many generations? 
But, this resistance on the part of Catholics 
is far fV*om general. In one district- the 
teachers of our schools are chiefly Roman 
Catholics; many of the school -houses are 
Catholic chapels; and the great majority of 
the scholars are children of Catholic parents, 
who have appeared not a little elated that 
their children have proved more expert in 
their scnptural quotations than their neigh- 
bours. — Call you not this an auspicious 
commencement? Is there nO loosening of 
prejudice here? Do you not perceive that 
the firmest system of bigotry, ever erected 
over the minds of a prostrate population, 
must give way before the continued opera- 
tion of such an expedient as this? There is 
no one device of human policy that has 
done so much for Ireland in a whole cen- 
tury, as is now doing by the progress of 
education, and the freer circulation of the 
gospel of light through the dark mass and 
interior of Uieir peasantry. Let me crave 
Uie assistance of the public in this place to 
one of the most powerful instruments that 
has yet been set agoing for helping forward 
this animating cause. It is an instrument 
ready made to your hand. The Hibernian 
Society have already e&tahl\s\«A^T ^8ft!as**sk 
in our 8»\et co\«i\r^^^Xi\ws&«^ ^n^^xa^^ 
third of the i^w^'t^ \a^«»NX«ft^\ ^^^>^^ 
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are dealing oul education, a pure scriplural 
education, to 27,71)0 Irish children. It will 
be a disgrace to us if ne do not eignalize 
ourselvea in such a business es this. We 
talk of the Irish as a wild and uncivilized 
people, II will be the indication of a very 
gross and uncivilized public nt home, if we 
restrict our interchange with the men of 
the opposite shore, lo the one inlcrcliange 
of merchandise. 

Lei the rudeness of the Irish be whet it 
may, sure I am. that there is much in Ihcir 
constitutional etiaractcr to encourage ua in 
Ihis enterprise. They have many good 
points itnd engaging properties about tbcm. 
I speak not of ihat peculiar style of genius 
nn.d of eloquence, wlijch gives such fascina- 
tion to the poets, the authors, the orators of 
Ireland. I soeak of the great mass, and I da 
think that 1 percSive a something in the 
natural character of Ireland, wliich draws 
me more attractively to the love of its peo- 
ple, than any other picture of national man- 
nera ever liaa inspired. Even amid the wild- 
est extravagance of tliat humour which sits 
so visibly and so universally on the counte- 
nance of the Irish population, I can see a 
heart and a social sympathy along with IL 
Amid oU the wayward and ungovernable 
flights of that rare pleasantry which belongs 
to them, there is a something by which the 
bosom of an Irishman can beflRJonsly and 
permanently aflectcd, and which I think in 
judicious hands is convertible into the finest 
results on the ultimate clinracter of that 
people. It Etrikes me, that, of all the men 
on the face of the earth, they would be the 



worst fitted to withstand the expresnoo of 
honest, frank, liberal, aud persevering kind- 
ness; — that if they saw there was no artful 
policy in tlie allenlious by which you plied 
them, but that an upright and firmly pue- 
tained benevolence liiy at the bottom of all 

J' our exertions for the best iutcreei of their 
imilies; could they attain the conviction, 
that, amid all the contempt and all the 
sistance you experienced irom their han 
there still eusted in your bosoms an i 
quelled and an undissembled love for than 
and for their children; — coidd tbey bb« the 
working of this principle divested of evay 
treacherous and suspieious S3'mptoin, SDJ 
unwearied amid every diseouragemenl in 
prosecuting the task uf their subsiantU 
amelioration, — why, my brethren, let dl 
this come to be seen, and in a few yesn I 
trust our devoted missiounries will bring il 
before them broad and undeniabk; as Ibe 
light of day, and those hearts that are no* 
shut against you in sallenness and disdiio 
will be subdued into tenderness; the stronf 
emotions of gratitude and nature witl K < 
length find their way through all the biu- 
riers of prejudice; imd a people whom nt 
penalties could mm, whom no tCTror <i 
mihtary violence eoidd overcome, who kepi 
on a scowling front of hoetiliiy that uv 
not to be softened, while war spreiid a 
desolating cruellies over their unhappy Innd, 



jhty armour of Chrislian kindnc* 
brought lo bear upon them, [t will be fousd 
to be irresistible. 
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Extracts from the Eleventh Annval Report of the Hibernian Society, for eatabUMMng 
Schools, and circulating tlie Holy Scripturet in Ireland. London, IB17. 

last, the numlKT of SchoolB ia 347 ; and the chil- 
dren and BduJtE educated therein, aie 37,776. 

"Such in the endearing and inlereating tpMti- 
cle which (h» prewnl state of (he Uboun of (te 
Sode( J pipsents to its benevolent supporteni. Era] 
Parent, every Chrialian, mid mciy Briton nm» 
Tejoiee in the accanptighiDent of -eo much good U 
Ireland, where it was aa peculiarly nealnl ; aod il 
is of Buoh a nature, and u in such a coorae of ti- 
t«ndon and increase, aa lo afford the most nasoni- 
blc expectations of eQlarged and permanent beiw- 



Hibernian ScMTcty, if duly considered, will stand 
very high in (he scale of moral and religious im- 
portance ; and (hey are happ^ to add, (hat the 
present Report will preaent to Us worthy support- 
rrs, continued and additions] instances <u the prac- 
ticability of its icagas, and the auccew of its ope- 
rations. 

" In tho good work of eolalilishing Schools for 
the educjilion <^ the children of the poor, in Ire- 
land, the Committee ba<1 proceeded so for, at the 
time of holding the last General McclinE, as to re- 

C(hat the nimilier of Schools exceeded three 
Iml; and (hat the children and adults eilu- 
olnd thiwin tvero Ufffliords of nineteen ihouBand. , 
Tbej liHvi> now the pleasure tn stale, Huit, \i^ t.\ic 
annual rclam which was mule op to CWiEUnas' 
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ndH at tbe iitepetlioD^ aie truly nad^ Tbe 
ttentkm of the Masten, in general, to the import 
f the sacred word, is pleasingly on the inciease: 
ad among such as have had their own under- 
tandiiifs enlightened and informed, there exists a 
pirit oi emulation to have their pupils excel in 
pvmg suitable answers to questions relating to the 
waning of the passages which they repeat 

** These instances evidently show the immediate 
nd direct influence which the Schools produce on 
he minds of the parents of the children who are 
daeated therein ; and that an emanation of Scrip- 
nn Ught, and a portion of religious interest of the 
ttBit important and useful kind, are introduced into 
b humhle cottages of the poor. These now have 
aaie 'light in their dwelling,' in the midst of sur^ 
Wmding darkness and superstition ; which, how- 
Roy begins to be penetrated with the beams of 
Divine truth, and to be impressed with that word 
lUch is 'quick and powerfiil, and a discerner of 
ht thoughts and intents of the heart' On this 
h tereat ing subject, a most valuable correspondent 
If the Ckmmiittee thus writes : — 

"^Fiom the many applications I receive from in- 
bidoals from dinerent parts of the country for 
l^dea and Testaments, thc^re is strong evidence to 
Ito spreading of religious inquiry among the mass 
F ue people. Many of them come from places 
■note from any of the Schools ; but I always find 
hit aiudoty for the Scriptures has been excited by 
onverse vr!.ii some who have been pupils therein, 
dio have lived in the neighbourhood of the Schools, 
r have boen in somo other ways immediately or 
■notdy connected with them. 

''Coakl the moral and reli^ous improvement of 
he human mind be as easily discovered as the 
gricuhural improvement of a country, thoee nu- 
neious distiicts where the Schools have been for 
ay time established, would be found to exhilnt a 
Inking contrast to those wherein they have not 
•et taken place. While these would be seen in all 
he nakedness of sterility, or fruitful only in the 
nroduction of noxious weeds ; in the other it would 
ippear that in a great degree the fallow ground has 
leen broken up, the good seed sown and in a state 
if vegetation, waiting for the early and latter rain ; 
n many, the appearance of a healthful crop would 
(iadden the eye, and in some, the fields would ap- 
pear already white unto the harvest 

"The ^reat increase in the number of the 
khoob; the amazing anxiety for the Scriptures 
vhich they have been the means of exciting in 
tvery district ; the increasing demand fhr Evening 
^chools for the instruction of the adult popula- 
ion,— all pressingly call for such a supply of bibles 
ind Testaments as I am unable to meet Were 
he wonders doing in this country by the instru- 
oentaliw of the l£bcniian Society fully known in 
^And, and their importance rightly appreciated, 
10 Society would be found deserving of greater 
mpport" 

''jfhe Committee continue to give the greatest 
spcooragement to the instruction of adults in the 
idnity of the Schools; and they receive the most 
ifeasing accounts of the efficacy of the word of 
3od in the enlightening of the minds of those who 
nrobably would never Give had an opportunity of 
eading the Scriptures, or of hearing them read, 
nd it not been for the free Schools which this So- 
iety has established, and for the numerous copies 
if tbe Divine word which it has industriously dr- 
mkted. Indeed, the Visitors to the Schools per- 
idft and acknowledge, that, were it not /or the 
abtur* of this InstiitUionf it toouJd be impossibU 



for the Bible SoekHew to get the Scriptures into the 
hands of the Catholics^ tne great mass of the popu- 
latioh of Ireland. 

'I The formation of Irish classes in the Schools 
which are appropriate thereto, continues to be se- 
dulously promoted. An additional allowance has 
been granted to the Masters for their Irish Testa- 
ment classes ;■ and this has powerfully operated to 
increase the demand for Irisn Testaments, both in 
the day Schools^ and also in those wluch are held 
in the evening, for teaching the adults. 

"The Committee could adduce additional in- 
stances of approbation and support from some of 
the Catholic Clergy, both of the Society's Schools, 
and of its exertions to circulate the Scriptures ; but 
the limits of this Report will not permit an en- 
largement on this pleasing and interesting subject. 
If, iiowever, the views and o^ecX ^f this Institu- 
tion have only commended themselves as yet to a 
small port of the Catholic body, the Committee axe 
happy to state, that, in the Protestant community! 
the mgh importance of the Hibernian Society in* 
creasingly arrests public attention ; that the de- 
mands for Schools m almost every district are more 
numerous than can be attended to, and that in 
every place respectable individuals come forward, 
unsolicited, to carry into execution the benevolent 
designs of the Society. And here it is very ap- 
propriate and grateful to observe, that to the Cler]^ 
of tne Established Chureh who have afforded their 
patronage to the Schools^ and have condescended 
to act as Visitors, the Society are under verv great 
obligations ; and particulariy to an excellent Dig- 
nitary of that Churd^ who has always entered into 
the views of ^^Soaety with a Uberal mind, has 
furthered thaB^^th continued assiduity, and has 
recently from tne pulpit pleaded the cause of the 
Institution, and thereoy ibdded to its celebrity and 
support This last service called for the ofiiciBl 
thanks of the Committee. They were transmitted 
by the treasurer, and the answer which has been 
received firom this estimable personage is so charac- 
teristic of his piety and philanthropy, and so highly 
honourable to the Hibernian Society, that it would 
be unsuitable and injurious to withHold the follow- 
ing extract: — 

" I have received your veiy kind letter, commu- 
nicating the thanks of the Committee of the Hi- 
bernian Society of London, to me, for the sermon 
I preached in Sligo Chureh on thieir behalf; and 
for other services which the Committee are pleased 
kindly to notice, as rendered by me to the schools 
imder their p^ronage. Whatever little I have 
been enabled to do, inave felt that therein I have 
been doing the best service I could to this quarter 
of my jMwr benighted country. And I thank God^ 
that 1 see the exertions which the Society has mado 
already (and they have been great^ so largely owned 
of him. I am persuaded, th£ notning is calculaled 
so much, under the Divine blessing, to dispel the 
gross dariuiess that has covered tms land, for so 
many ages, as such a system of general scriptural 
education, as that adopted by your Society. And 
I have to acknowledge that the establishment of 
the Society's Schools in the vidnity of my minis- 
terial duties, has proved the happy instrument of a 
great enlargement of utterance and usefulness to 
me ; and never more did I experience this eniai]|^c- 
ment, than on the late occasion of my visiting 
Sligo, to advodite the cause of the Society. If X^; 
have done this with any decree of success, I desire 
to thank, and give glory to God. Surely you well 
deserve the cotAlaf cok>vc»3C«siv^"1 N\iR,\tv^ ^^ 
I lie; and you ca\i lotUv fe»vJi \r^ O^rsaNaas^ 
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Uunkagiiingi In God for the gram IwstowDd □pon 
you." 

It bas been notiot^l thiit the number of cliildren 
•nd adulld taught in the SDfi<!ly'M Schools hag in- 
crcowd, in the course of the last year, rrom 19,000 
to 27,000, and that rcquinCiont Tor additional 
SchofAt are far mors numemui tlian can bo com- 
plied with. It nill alao be remembrml, that at the 
tune of holding the Saal Annual Merting, the ei- 
poDilitun of the Societv hod exceeded itti income 
upwards of GOO/. In Udi cunflirt of an enlarged 
establitlinieDt and a deficient revenue, of cdcoutB;;;- 
ing pmpecU and linuled meana, the Comtnilteo 
have endeavoured to increaje the funda of (he So- 
ciety, and to leHsen the expenac of ita futum ope- 
radona. To obliiiit the Unt-mentioned benefit, 
they hive trsnenutlcd n circular letter to MiniMera 
"v. in town and eountrv. deacribinir the slatf 
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of the Inaliludon, aa to iu iinponmra!, 
nen, and iU neccnsitiea; urging them 
(henuelves in procuring aubacniitir— 






: and particularly and cariieMly requealjng 
uieni to incorporalB it amongat those other eicct 
lent Societies, for the usiatancc of which Auxi- 
hary [nalituliona have in so many pUues been 
eatabhshEiL These diaiienaetheirlnbularyetTeams 
with (eitiUiing and invigomling energies; and if 
in their course, they were permitted to visit and 
enrich the Hibernian Society, Ireland would 
eroatly benelit by the didWoii, and would ar- 
flenlly bliHB her niou« and librnd beneliictors.- 









Wiih reemd 

Opeiatlon^ tb 

connect the tbruintion of 'leic Schools, with 

Annual Subscription; ani' " " 

hoped, that many of the 

gentlemen ia Ireland, will 

eflect the designs, and in relieving the funSa, of 

the Hibernian Society. 

It has been truly gratifying to the Committee, to 
■tnte the considcrnTile increase of the Society's 
Schoola, and the evident utility and succeas of its 
operations j but it is with wgret that they view the 
inadequacy of the fiinds to defray the neceasary 
expenses of the Institution i and with aniiety thai 
they contrust t!ie opciunga of Providence whirh 
present themselves, lor exertions of a very eiten- 
■ive nature — in the highest degree iInpo^lnn^ aiui 
promiaing the most happy results, — with the alarm- 
tn^cteticieneyof pecuiuary means for foUowing those 
pruvidential leadings, with the energiee and the 
hones which they are so well cslculalud to inspiTe. 

With reapoet to the progress which has already 
been made in fulfiUing the purposes for which the 
Society vras forinod, it moy he obacried, — that its 
advances in eilenaion of o[enitions, and it» Buc- 
ccss b^ its incnna and instnimc nia, liave proved in 
the highest dc5rcc pleasing and satisfactory. It 
waa not tiil about the year 1800, thai Schools wtre 
ettabhahnl in Irehmil, under the patronage of the 



«s to include upwardsor3T,0(M)i>upila Andwhcn 
it is considered that the Schools have been formed, 
and the children collected therein, tor the purpose 
of ioiparling the bcneiitB of educjiliun to the lower 
cUsses of the people, who had neither the means 
nor the bo^iea of these benefits from any other 
quarter ; and also of diffuang the blessings of pure 
__ Scriptural instruclion among those to whom the 



policy and (he power of tbrar mperlota ibrbid tba 
uilrodnrtion of these tilmslnggi surely it mustla 
acknowledged, that the dodgns and opeislioas of 
the Society have been appropriate and eflkimt, 
for the reinoial of the greatest of evils, and lor tlu 
production of the most essentia] and impoTtml 
good. In fart, (he gradually increafiing opciMiuns 
of Ihc Society have greatly excirded Its progres- 
sive means of support ; its dewgns have been Imlj 
laudable and etcAlent, ita ohaixs and inetnunenu 
well adapted to execute (hero, and the sphen- of 
its labours admirably calculalnJ to gntily Brilkk 
benevolenco, and to reward Christian iraJ. Undff 
all these rircunic(aneei, it ia a matter of surpriie 
and regtrl, that the income of this Inslituliia, 
ariung Irorn annual aubscriplions, does not aiwmia 
lo SOW; whilst its annual expenditure is upnrdi 
of 4,000/. The deficiencv haP, in part, been flip- 
plied by donations and colleclioQa, and also I7 ■» 
sialanec leceivod from Auxiliary Socielie*; bultb 
armirs at length amount to a sum (1,60».) whid 
must have b^ome burdensome to the Treasan^ 
embarrassing to the Commitlec^ and prejudiciil K 
the interest of the Society. 

To relieve il of this debt, ia the anxious wtsh li 
ibiC^Kumillee, and must be the earnest desire riilt 
Members. And when it is considerrd, as hatiif 
arisen out of the actual prosuerily of Ihe aam, 
which the Society was eBtoblished (o pronnlr. ud 
from the enlarged and cnocesaful exertions vtidi 
it has been enabled to pmccute, the ComoalW 
are persuaded that everv Memlier of the lndi& 
lion will (eel it to be bia duty and bit pleasure, U 
unite wth them, in immcdiale and eamrsl e&i% 
10 replrnlsh and increase its funds, in ordei di* 
the Society may bo relieved trom the praan 
of present olJigiiliona. and be capacitated lo enlff 
on a course of additional labours, and of exlenaw 1 
and hopeful exertions. 

That the nperatioiu of this Society shoold la 
stationary wtulst the most fair and pronDaf 
prospecle open for llicir exertions ; that tlie hex- 
hit of education which it has coiiTerreil, and llu 
blesangs of ScriptumI instruclion, whith it liM 
imparlnl, should be drcunLtcribed eomparaiinlj 
to a few, while hundreds of thousands an- peiiA- 
ing for Wk of knowledge, is a slate of ttiinn 
which must wound the fedings, sitd disafpoiul nt 
hopes, of the Bupportcra of iha Inatitutioii. 

That a work so (ruly important, that ot^ectsai 
highly benevolent, and that elTorts so nmneiilJ; 
aucccasful, will be impeded or paralyzed for wQl 
of pccunilTF BUppoit, the Comniillee cannot be 
lieve. For Ihe appeal to Christian principles, fill- 
inga, and generosity', is made, in the present in- 
stance, lo the reltaious public in Great BiitaJD; 
whose noble liber^ty supports efforts 

miserable. 

And this Uberahty will surely not be withbcU 
from the Hibrmlan Society, whose labours are &■ 
reeled to remove the offlicling spectacle of igM- 
niuce, BUpeistition, immorality, an<l mental d^n- 
dalioi^ which the lower classes of Ihe eommunit) 
in Ireland eihilat ; lo place our " brethren lemn- 
ing to the deah," our fellow subjects, on the sum 
high ground of moral and national advantage •" 
which ive stand, and thus 10 promote that bnl 
interest, their highest happiness, and their elenal 
salvation. 
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** A rigfateouB man regirdeth the lifii of hii heUL^—Prao, zji, M). 



Thb word regard is of two-fold sigiiifi' 
tion, and may either apply to the moral 

to the interiectual part , of our nature, 
the one ap(>lication, the intellectual, it is 
3 regard of attention. In. the other, the 
>ral, it is the regard of sympathy, or 
idness. We do not marvel at this com- 
m term having been applied to two dif- 
lent things ; for, in truth, they are most 
Imately associated; and the faculty by 
lich a transition is accomt)lished firom 
; ome to the o£h^, may be considered as 
) intermediate link bctweeti the . mind 
A Ihfi heart. It is the JTaculty by which 
rtain objects becqme present to the mind; 
a then the e'lAotions are awakened in 
5 heart, which correspond to these ob- 
cts. Tne two act arid re-act upon each 
ler. Bnt as we must not dwell too long 

generalities, wc shall satisfy ourselves 
th stating, ths^t as, on the one hand, if 
3 heart l^ very alive to any peculiar set 
eniotions, this of itself is a predisposing 
use why the mind should be very alert 
singling out the peculiar objects which 
cite th^m ; so, on the other hand, that 
s emotions be specifically felt, the objects 
ist-be specifically noticed i andlfhus it is. 
It the faculty of attention — a faculty at 
s bidding of'^the will, and for the exer- 
e of which, therefore, man is responsible 
Lb of such mighty and commanding in- 
ence upon the seilsibilities^of ouf nature; 
iDmuch that, if the regard of attention 
old be fastened strongly and singly on 
) pain of a sufibririg creature as its ob- 
ct, we believe that no other efmotlon 
m the regard of sympathy or compassion 
mid in any instance ne awakened by it. 
So much IS this indeed the case — so sure 
this alliance between the mind simply 
dicing the distress of a sentient creature, 
A the heart being sympatheticedly affect- 
by it, that Nature seems to have limited 
id circumscribed our power of noticing, 
d just for the purpose of shielding us 
)m the pajn of too pungent, or too inces- 
1/ a sympathy. And, accordingly, one 
2 Z 



of the exquisite adaptations in the mechan- 
ism of the human frame may be observed 
in tliM very imperfection of the hiunan fa- 
culties. The most frequently adduced ex- 
ample of this is, the limited power of that 
organ which is the. instrument of vision. 
The imagination is, that, did man look out 
upon NsSure with microscopic eye, so thlit 
nsany of those wonders which now lie hid 
in deep obscurity should l^enceforth start 
into open revelation, and be hourly and 
habitually oHtruded upon his gaze, then, 
with'his pHBnt'tRfnsibilities exposed to the 
torture ano^e disturbance of a perpetual 
and most agonisdng offence from all possi- 
ble Quarters of contemplation, he would be 
utteny incapacitated for the movements of 
familiar and ordinary life. Did he actually 
see, for example, in^he beverage which he 
carried to his lips, that teeming multitude 
of sentient and susceptible creatures where- 
with it is pervaded, or if it were alike pal- 
pable to lus senses, that, by the crush of 
every footstep, he inftictod upon thousands 
the pangs of dissolution, then it is appre- 
hended that, to man as he is, the world 
would be insupportable. For, beside the 
irritation of that sore and incessant disgust, 
IVom which the power of escaping was de- 
nied to him, there would be another, and a 
most intense sufifering, in the constantly 
aggrieved tenderness of his nature. Or if 
by the operation of hdbit, all these sensi- 
bilities were Uunted, and he could behokl 
unmoved the ruin and the wretchedness 
that he strewed along his path, then he 
might attain to comfort in the midst of 
this surroundin| annoyance; but what 
would become of character in the utter ex- 
tinction of all the delicacies and the feel- 
mgs which wont to adorn it? Such a 
change in his physical, could only be ad- 
justed to his happmess, by a reverse and 
most melancholy change in the moral 
constitution of his nature. The fineness of 
his bodily petc«^\\.o\\a n^ovjJA w^j^ Vi Xsfc 
compensated \)y «. ^to^tVxow^ "^^5^^^ 
in the iem^iMBftwX ol \»a ^>^ ^^^ 
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now finer sensations, Ihere behooved to be 
duller and coarser sensibilities ; and to as- 
sort that eye, whose retina had become 
tenfold more soft and susceptible than be- 
fore, its owner must be furnished with a 
heart of tenfold rigidity, and a nervous 
system as impregnable as iron, — that ho 
might walk forth in ease and in compla- 
cency, while the conscious destroyer of 
millions by his tread, or the conscious de- 
vourer of a whole living and suflering he- 
catomb with every mon^ of the sustenance 
which upheld him. 

But, for the purpose of a nice and deli- 
cate balance between the actual feelings 
and fitcultics of our nature, something more 
is necessary than the imperfection of our 
outward senses. The bluntness of man's 
visual. organs serves, no doubt, as a screen 
of protection against both the nausea and 
the horror of those many spectacles, which 
would else have cither distressed or dete- 
riorated the sensibilities that belong to him. 
But then, by tielp of the microscope, this 
screen can be occ^asionally lifted iip; and 
what the eye then saw, the memory might 
retam, and the imagination might dwell 
upon, and the associating faculty might 
both const«'mtIy and vividly suggest; and 
thus, even in the absence of every provoca- 
tive from without, the heart miuit be sub- 
jcctc4 either to a perpetual ojlmtion, or a 
perpctuid annoyance, by the meddling im- 
portunity of certain powers and activities 
which are within. It is not, therefore, an 
adequate defence of our species, against a 
very sore and hurtful molestation, that 
tlicre should be a certain physical incapa- 
city in our senses. There must, further- 
more, be a certain physical inertness in 
our reflective faculties. In virtue of the 
former it is, that so many painful or dis- 
gusting ()]>jects are kepi out of sigtit. lUit 
it seems indispensable to our happy or even 
tolerable existence, that, in virtue of the 
latter, these objeets, when out of sight, 
should be also out of mind. In the one 
way, they lose their power to offend as ob- 
jects of outward observation. In the other 
way, their power to haunt and' to harass, 
by means of inward reflection, is also taken 
away. For the first purpose, Nature has 
struck with a certain impotency the organs 
of our material* framework. For the se- 
cond, she has infused, as it were, an opiate 
into tlie recesses of our mental economy, 
and ni.'ule it of sufliei(;nt strength and seda- 
tive virtue ff)r tiie needful tramiuilhty of 
man, anri for uphoMini? that average en- 
joyment in the midst ijoth of agony and of 
loaihsoiiicriess, which either senses more 
acute, or a sj)irit more wakeful, nmst have 
effectually dissi[)aled. ll is to some such 
provishm (fjo, wv. think, iluil u\v\cl\ (»f the 
Jirart-s juiriiy, as well as mvuAv oV \\a lovv- 
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thoughts of the spirit should b 
though even by the weight of 
lethargy, from too busy a conve, 
objects which arc alike oflTcnsive 
hazardous to both. 

It is more properly with the Se 
these adaptations than the first, 
argument has to do^with the inei 
our reflective faculties, rather th 
the incapacity of our senses. It i 
half of animals, and not of anii 
that we are called upon to addres 
not of that countless swarm, the ag 
whose destruction are shrouded f 
servation by -the vail upon the si) 
of those creatures who move on 
of the open perspective before us, 
as the others in a region of in visit 
yet whose dying agonies are shro 
most as darkly and as densely from 
observation, by the vail upon th 
For you wUl perceive, that in refe 
the latter vail, and by which it 
what is out of sight is jdso out of i 
purpose is accomplished, whether 
jects which are disguised by it be 
the sphere of actual vision, or ben 
surface of possible vision. Now it 
out the sphere of your actual, althc 
beneaUi ttie surface of your possibl 
where are transacted the dreadful n 
of a slaughter-house, and more es 
those lingering deaths which an 
has to undergo for the gratiflcatioh: 
fined epicurism. It were surely r 
sirable that the duties, if tlicy ma 
called, of a most Txjvolling trade, ' 
of them got over with the least pos 
pense of suffering ; nor do we eve 
painfully the impression of a lurk 
nibalism in our nature, as when v 
of the iiitense study which has hex 
to the connexion between modes of 
and the flavour or delicacy of tlios 
which arc served up to mild, and 
and gentlfi^-looking creatures, who i 
grace and the ornament of our poll 
ciety. One is almost tempted, afte 
look upon them as so many savage 
guise; and so, in truth, we should, 
the strength of that opiate whose 
and whose property we have just 
voured to explain ; and in virtue of 
the guests of an entertammeiit are 
while most profoiuidly unconsciou 
horrors of that preparatory scene 
went before it. It is not, therefo 
there is hypocrisy in these smiles 
with they look so benijinly to eacl 
It is not tl«at there is deceit in thei 
or their accents of tenderness. Tl 
h^^ that one sliriek of agony, if hoa 
without, would cast most iin]>rcssivi 
over this scene of conviviality; ; 
^Vi\A,VvvV 'vv>t v\ YcvvvKv;>.v\.U of one w 
cwiAVvwc, v^\vivit\xv*j, \xy9;^\^ \vraJ\v 
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with Gorgon spell, dissipate all the gaieties 
which enlivened it But Nature, as it were, 
hath practised most subtle feticence, both 
on the senses and the spirit of her chil- 
dren ; or rather, the Author of Nature hath, 
by Uie ^ill of his master hand^ institutea 
the harmony of a most exquisite balance 
between the tenderness of the human feel- 
ings and the listlessness of the human fa*- 
cultles, so as that, in the mysterious econo- 
my under whicli we live, he may at once 
provide for the sustenance, and leave entire 
the moral sensibilities of our species. 

But there is a still more wondrous limita- 
tion than this, wherewith he bath bounded 
and beset the faculties of the human spirit 
You already understand how it is, that the 
suffering of the lower animals may, when 
ont of sight, be out of mind. I)ut more than 
this, these sufferings may be in siglit, and 
yet out of mind. This is strikingly exem- 
plified in thft sports of the field, in the midst 
of whose varied and animating bustle, that 
cruelty which all along is present to the 
senses, may not, for one moment, have been 
present to the thoughts. There sits a some- 
what ancestral dignity and glory on this 
favourite pastime of joyous old England; 
when the gallant knighthood, and the hearty 
3reoinen, and the amateurs or virtuosos of 
the chase^ and the full assembled jockeyship 
of half a province, muster together in all 
the pride and pageantry of their great em- 

Eize — and the nanorama of some noble 
idscape, lightea up with autumnal clear- 
IM»8 from an unclouded heaven, pours fresh 
exhilaration into every blithe and choice 
spirit of tlie scene — and every adventurous 
heart is braced, and impatient for the hazards 
of the coming enterprise — and even tiic 
high-breathed coursers catch the general 
sympathy, and seem to fret in all tlie res- 
tiveness of tiieir yet checked and irritated 
fire, till the echoing horn shall set them at 
liberty— even that horn which is the knell 
of death to some trembling \4tim, now 
brouffht forth of its lurking place to the 
delighted gaze, and borne down upon with 
the lull and open cry of its ruthless pursuers. 
Be assured that, amid the whole glee and 
fervency of this tumultuous enjoyment, 
there might not, in one single bosom, be 
aught so fiendish as a principle of naked 
and abstract cruelty. The fear which gives 
its lightning speed to the unhappy animal ; 
the tliickening horrors wliich, in the pro- 
gress of exhaustion, must gather upon its 
flight; its gradually sinking energies, and, 
at length, the terrible cprtainty of that de- 
struction which is awaiting it; that piteous 
cry, wliich the ear can sometimes distin- 
guish amid Xha deafening clamour of the 
blood-houndii, as they spring exnltiiigly 
upon their prey; the dread niiissacrre and 
dying aeonies of a creature so miserably 
'orn;^aIl Uiis weight of suffering, wc ad- 



ntit, is not once sympathize with; but it is 
just because the suffering itself is not once 
thought of. It touches not the sejisibilities 
of the heart; but just because it is never pre- 
sent to the notice of the mind. AVe allow 
that the hardy followers in the wild romance 
of this occupation, we allow them to be 
reckless of pain; but this is not rejoicing in 
pain. Theirs is not tlie delight of savage, 
but the apathy of unreflecting creatures. 
They are wliolly occupied with the chase 
itself, and its spirit-stirring accompaniments, 
nor bestow one moment's thought on the 
dread violence of that infliction upon sen- 
tient nature which marks its termination. 
It is the spirit of the competition, and it 
alone, whicli goads onward this hurrying 
career; and even he, who in at the' death, 
is foremost in the trinmph, although to him 
the death itself is in sight, the agony of its 
wretched sufferer is wholly out of muid. 

We arc inclined to carry this principle 
much farther. We are not even sure if, 
within the whc^e compass of humanity, 
fallen as it is, there be such a thing as de- 
light in suffering, for its own sake. But, 
without hazarding a controversy on' this, 
wo hold it enough for every practical ob- 
ject, that much, and perhaps ttie whole of 
this world'|LGruelty^ arises not from the en- 
joyment tlWB felt m consequence of others' 
pain, but from the enjoyment that is felt m 
spite of it. It is something else in the spec- 
tacle of agony which ministers pleasure 
than the agony itself; and many is the eye 
which glistens with transport at the fray of 
animals met together for their mutual de- 
struction, and which might be brought to 
weep, if, apart from all the exeiteraonts of 
such a scene, the anguish of wounded or 
dying creatures' were placed nakedly before 
it. Were it strictly analyzed, it would be 
found that the charm, neither of the ancient 
gladiatorships, nor of our modem prizes 
fights, lies in the torture which is thereby 
inflicted; for we should feel the very same 
charm, and look with the very same intent- 
ness, on some doubtful, yet strenuous colli- 
sion, even among the inanimate elements 
of nature — as, when the water and the fire 
contended for mastery, and the inherent 
force of the one was met by a plying and 
a powerful enginery that gave impulse and 
direction to the other. It is even so, when 
the enginery of bones and of muscles comes 
into rivalship; and every spectator of the 
ring fastens on the spectacle with that iden- 
tical engrossment which he feels in the 
hazards of some doubtful srame, or in the 
desperate conflict and eflervepcence even of 
the altogether mute uneonsi-ious (elements. 
To him it is little, else than a problem in 
dynamics. There is a seieiioc eonucclcd 
with t\\c r\^\\\, N\\v\C\\\va& l\vf\^'^c'J^v\ >^c.^ wv 
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cruel lacerations. In nil this, we admit the 
utter heedlessness of pain ; but we are ifbt 
sure if even yet there be aught so hellislily 
revoltinor as any positive gratification in the 
pain itself— or whether, even in the lowest 
walks of blackguardism in society, it do not 
also hold, that when siifierings even unto 
death are fully in sight, the pain of these 
Buflferings is as fully out of mind. 

But the term science, so strangely applied 
as it lias been in the example now quoted, 
reminds .us of another variety in this most 
afflicting detail. Even in the purely academic 
walk we read or hear of the most appalling 
cruelties; and the interest of that philosophy 
wherewith they have been associated, has 
been plead in mitigation of them. And just 
as the moral debasement incurred by an act 
of theft is somewhat redeemed, if done by 
one of Science's enamoiu'ed worshippers^ 
when, overcome by the mere passion or 
connoisseurship, he puts forth his hand on 
some choice specunen of most tempting and 
irresistible peculiarity — even so has a like 
indulgence been extended to certain perpe- 
trators of stoutest and most resolved cruelty; 
and that just because of the hdo wherewith 
the glories of intellect and of proud discovery 
have en.shrined them. And thus it is, that, 
bent on the scrutiny of nature's laws, there 
are some of our race who have hardihood 
enough to explore and elicit tbtta at tlie ex- 
pense of drcadcst suflfering — ^who can make 
some quaking, some quivering animal, the 
subject of their ha[)le8s experiment — who 
can institute a questionary process by which 
to draw out the secrets of its constitution, 
and, like inquisitors of old, extract every 
reply by an instrument of torture — who can 
probe their unfaltering way among the 
vitalities of a system which shrinks, and 
palpitates, and gives forth, nt every move- 
ment of thoir steadfast hand, the pulsations 
of deepest agony ; and all, perhaps, to ascer- 
tain and to classify the phenomena of sen- 
sation, or to measure the tenacity of animal 
life, by the power and exquisiteness of ani- 
mal endurance. And still, it is not because 
of all this wretch 0(1 ness, but in spite of it, 
that they pursue their barbarous occupation. 
Even here it is possible, that tlicn; is nought 
so absolutely Satanic as delight in tliosti suf- 
ferings of which themselves are tlio inflict- 
ers. That law of emotion by which (he 
sight of pain calls forth sympathy, may not 
be reversed into an opposite law, by which 
thesiglit of pain would call forth satisAiction 
or plcasme. The emotion is not reversed — 
it is only ovorhorno, in the play of other 
emotions, called fcrih by other objects. He 
is intent on the science of those phenomena 
which he invi^tigates, and b(ithinks not 
liimsclf of the suffering which they involve 
to the unhappy animal. So far from the 



effort, and of great strenuousness, to keep 
them down ; and his heart is differently af- 
fected from that of other men, just because 
the regards of liis mental eye are differently 
pointed from those of other meiL The whole 
bent and engagement of his faculties are 
similar to those of another operator who is 
busied with the treatment of a piece of in- 
animate matter, and may almost be said to 
subject it to the torture, when he put^ it in 
the intensely heated crucible, or applies to 
it the test, and the various searching open- 
tions of a laboratory. The one watchep 
every change of hue in the substance upoB 
which he operates, and waits for the re- 
sponse which is given forth by a spark, or 
an efiervcscence, or an explosion; and the 
other, precisely sin^ilar to him, watchei 
every change of aspect m the suffering or 
dying creature that is before him, and marki 
every symptom of its exhaustion, or sorer 
distress, every throb of renewed anguiafa, 
every cry, and every look of that^n which 
it can feel, though not articulate; marks 
and considers thesein no other light tluui 
as the exponents of its variously aflft«ted 
physiology. But stiU, could merely the 
same interesting phenomena have been 
evolved without pam, he would like it bet- 
ter. Only he will not be repelled from tlie 
study of them by pain. Even he would 
have had more comfort in the study erf a 
complex automaton, that gave out the same 
results on the same application. Only, he 
will not shrink from the necessary incisions^ 
and openings, and separation of parts, al- 
though, instead of a Hfeless automaton, it 
should be a sentient and sorely agonized 
animal. So that there is not even with him 
any reversal of tlie law of sympatliy. There 
may be the feebleness, or there may lie the 
negation of it. Certain it is, that it has given 
way to other laws of superior f(»rce iii his 
constitution. And, without imputing to him 
aught so monstrous as the ]>ositive love of 
suffering, we may even admit for him n 
hatred of miffering, but that the love of 
science had overborne it. 

In the views that we have now given, and 
which we deem of advantage for the right 
practical treatment of our question, it may 
be conceived that we palliate the atrocious- 
ness of cruelty. It is forgotten, thut a clinrgfi 
of foidcst delinquency may be made up ul- 
togetlier of wants or of neijativcs ; and. jurt 
as the human face, by the mere want of 
some of its features, although there sbould 
riot be any inversion of them, might l>e an 
object of utter loathsoment^ss to beholders, 
so the human (iharacter, by the mere ab- 
sence of certain habits, or certain sensibili- 
ties, which belong ordinarily and constitu- 
tionally to our si^ecies, may be an object of 
utter abomination m society, llie want of 
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jertain it is, that the total want of it were 
lUgma enough for the designation of a 
monster. The mere want of religion, or 
. irreligion, is enough to make man an outcast 
finom Ills God. Even to the most barbarous 
of our kind you apply, not the term of anti- 
kumanity, but of inhumanity—not tlie term 
of antisensibility: and you hold it enough 
for the (furpose of branding him for general 
execration, that you convioted him of com- 
plete and total insensibility. He is regaled, 
It ia true, by a spectacle of agony — but not 
because of the a^ony. It is something else, 
thfsrewith associated, which regales him. 
But still he is rightfully the subject of most 
emphatic denunciation, not because regaled 
by, but because regardless of, the agony. 
We do not feel ours^ves to be vindicating 
the qruel man, when we affirm it to be not 
altogether certain, whether he rejoices in 
the extinction of life ; for we count it a deep 
atrocity, that, unlike to the righteous man 
of our text, he simply does not regard the 
Sfe of a beast. Ypu may perhaps have been 
accustomed to look upon the negatives of 
character, as making up a sort of neutral or 
Qiklway innocence- Dut tliis is a mistake. 
Unfeelmg is but a negative quality ; and yet, 
ve speak of an uniceling monster, it is 
thus that even the profound experimental- 
ist, whose delight is not in the torture which 
he inflicts, but in the truth which he elicits 
thereby, may become an object of keenest 
reprobation: not because he was pleased 
with suffering, but simply because he did 
not pity it — not because the object of pain, 
if dwelt upon by him, would be followed 
up by any other emotion than that which 
IS experienced by other men, but because, 
intent on the prosecution of another object, 
it was not so dwelt upon. It is found that 
the eclat even of brilliant discovery does 
not shield him from the execrations of a 
public, who can yet convict him of nothing 
fDore than simply of negatives — of heed- 
lessness, of lieartlcssness, of looking upon 
the asonics of a sentient creature without 
regard, and therefore without sensibility. 
The tnie principle of his condemnation is, 
that he ouglit to have regarded. It is not 
that, in virtue of a didcrcut organic struc- 
ture^ he feels differenlly from others, when 
the same simple object is brought to bear 
upon him. Dut it is, that ho resolutely kept 
that object at a distance from his attention, 
or rather, tliat lie steadily kept his attention 
away from the object; and that, in oppoai- 
sition to all the weight of remonstrance 
which lies in the treniours, and the writli- 
ings, ai\d the piteous outcries of agonized 
Nature. Had we obtained for these the re- 
gards of his mind, the relentings of his heart 
might have followed. His is not an anoma- 
lous heart; and the only way in which he 
can brace it into sternness, is by barricad- 
ing the avenue which leads to it. That fa- 



culty of attention, which might have opened 
the door, through which suffering without 
finds its way to sympathy within, is other- 
wise engaged ; and the precise charge, on 
which either morality can rightfully con- 
demn, or humanity be oifended, is, that he 
wills to have it so. 

It may be illustrated by that competition 
of speed which is held, with busy appliance 
of whip and of spur, betwixt animals. A 
similar competition can be imagined be- 
tween steam-carriages, when, either to pre- 
sence the distance wliich has been gained, 
or to recover the distance wluch has been 
lost, the respective guides would keep up 
an incessant appliance to the furnace, and 
the safety-valve. Now, the sport and the 
excitement are the same, whether tliis ap- 
pliance of force be to a dead or a living 
mechanism ; and the enormity of the latter 
does not lie in any direct pleasure which is 
felt in the exhaustion, or tlie soreness^ or, 
finally, in the death of the over-driven ani- 
mal. If these awake any fcelinfr at all in 
the barbarous rider, it is that of pain ; and it is 
either the want or the weakness of tliis latter 
feeling, and not the presence of its opposite, 
which constitutes him a barbarian. He does 
not rejoice in animal suffering — but it is 
enough to bring down upon him the charge 
of btu-barity. that he does not regard it. 

But theselntroductOry remarks, although 
they lead, I do think, to some most im- 
portant suggestions for the management of 
the evil, yet they serve not to abate its ap- 
palling magnitude. Man is the direct agent 
of a wide and continual distress to the lower 
animals, and the question is, Can any me- 
thod be devised for its alleviation ? On this 
subject that scriptural infage is strikingly re- 
alized, "The whole inferior creation groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain," because 
of him. It signifies not to tin; subi«tantive 
amount of the suffering, whether this be 
prompted by th^ hardness of his heart, or 
only permitted through the heodlessiioss of 
his mind. In either way it holds true, not 
only that the arch-devonrrr man stands 
pre-eminent over the fiercest child n»ii of tlie 
wilderness as an animal of prey, hut that for 
his lordly and luxurious appotilo, as well as 
for his service or merest curiosity and Jimuse- 
ment, Nature must be ransacked thrcmghout 
all her elements. Ratlior tlian fon'jio the 
veriest gratifications of vanity, he will wring 
tliem from the anguish of wretched and ill- 
fated creatures; and whether for the indul- 
gence of his barbaric sensuality, or barliaric 
splendour, can stalk paramount over the 
sufferings of that prostrate creation wliich 
has been placed beneath his feet. That 
beauteous domain whereof he has been con- 
stituted the terrestrial sovcreijrn, gives out 
so many blissful and beniffuant aspects ; and 
whelUer we. \oo\v \o \\^ \»<.Vv\cv^\\\ \\^v-s^^v\V>^'Si 
flowery \w\v\?4!;\vw, o\ \\s> ^nv\\\\\'^ v^.\v*^^st 
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to all that soft attire which overspreads the 
hills and the valleys, lighted up by smiles 
of sweetest sunshine, and where animnLs 
disport themselves in all tlie exuberance of 
gaiety — this surely were a more befitting; 
scene for the rule of clemency, than for tlic 
iron rod of a nuirderoiis and remorseless 
tyrant Dut the present is a mysterious 
world wherein we dwell. It still bears 
much upon its materialism of the impress 
of Paradise. Dut a breath from the air of 
Pandemonium has gone over its living ge- 
nerations. And so ^' the fear of man, and 
the dread of man, is now upon every beast 
of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air. 
upon all that moveth upon the earth, ana 
upon all the fishes of the sea ; into man's 
hands are they delivered: every moving 
thing that liveth is meat for him ; yea, even 
as the green herbs, there have been given 
to him all thmgs." Such is the extent of 
his jurisdiction, and with most full and 
wanton license has he revelled among its 
privileges. Tlic whole earth lahours and is 
in violence because of his cruelties; and, 
from the amphitheatre of sentient Nature, 
there sounds in fancy's ear tlie bleat of one 
wide aad universal suffering, — a dreadful 
homage to the power of Nature's consti- 
tuted lord. 

These sufferings are really felt The 
beasts of tlie field are not so many automata 
without sensation, and juist so constructed 
as to give forth all the natural signs and 
expressions of it. Nature has not practised 
this universal deception upon our species. 
These poor animals just look, and tremble, 
and give fortli the very indications of suf- 
f«Ting that wo do. Theirs is the disiinrt cry 
of pain. Thoirs is lift unc<]uivooal physiog- 
nomy of pain. Tliey put on tlie same a.sp<'ct 
ofirrmr (HI the demonstrations of a mrnaoinj; 
blow. Th< V oxhibil the same distortions of 

* 

agony after the inttiction of it llie bruise, 
or the burn, or the fnirtufc, or the deep 
incision, or iho fiereo encounter with one 
of equal or supf'ri<»r strcnglii, just anpcts 
ihcni similarly tn ourselved. Their blood 
c'irculaK'S as ours. They have pulsations 
in various parts of the body like ours. 
They sicken, and they errow fcebJe with 
acfe, and. (inally, they di(» just as we do. 
*r\wy pcissess the samn feelintfs; and what 
expoiw.'S them to like sufleriuf? from another 
quarter, they pf>ssrss tlie sam(^ instincts 
with our own species, 'i'he lioness robbed 
of her Mhelps eauses the wilderness to ring 
aloud with the])roelnmation of her wronffs ; 
or the bird whosij little household has Uvn 
stolen, iills and sadd« ns all the Kn)ve with 
melodies of (lee})est patlios. All this is pal- 
])able even to tlie jreneral and unlearned 
eye; and wlien the physiolojrist lays open 
the recesses of their system by means of 
//;.'// .<t\il]U'l i/nder whose o\^ora\\uu \\\t*\ 
Jiht :'!n'iiiL und an; coiivulsul us vvwv V\v\u\!. 



subject of our own species, there standi 
forth to view the same sentient apparatu, 
and furnished with the same conductors for 
the transmission of feeling to every minut- 
est pore upon the surface. Theirs is un- 
mixed and i^imitigated pain — the agoniei 
of martyrdom, without the alleviation <^ 
the hopes and the sentiments, whej'eof they 
are incapabla \yhen they lay them down 
to die, their only fello^vship is with sufe- 
ing, for in the prison-house of their beset 
and bounded faculties, there can no refief 
be afibrded by communion with other in- 
terests or other things. The attention does 
not lighten their distress as it does that of 
man, by carrying off his spirit from tint 
existing pungency and pressure which 
inight else be overwhelming. There is bm 
room in their mysterious economy for one 
inmate ; and that is, tlie absorbing sense of 
their ovm single and concentrated angusA. 
And so in tliat bed of torment, wheredo 
the wounded animal lingers and expire^ 
there is an unexplored depth and intensitv 
of suffering which the poor dumb aniinu 
itself cannot tell, and against which it cm 
offer no remonstrance ; an untold and un- 
known amount of wretchedness, of xriadk 
no articulate voice ^[ives utterance. But 
there is an eloquence m its silence ; and the 
very shroud which disguises it, only senres 
to aggravate its horrors. 

We how come to the practical treatment 
of this question — ^to the right method of 
which, we hold the views that are now 
offered to be directly and obviously sub- 
servient. 

First, then, upon this subject, we should 
hold no doulHful casuistry. We should ad- 
vance no pragmatic or controversial doc- 
trine. We should carefully abstain from 
all such ambiguous or question;d)le posi- 
tions, as llie unlawfulness of animal food, 
or the unkuvfulness of animal experiments. 
We should not even deem it the right tac- 
tics for this moral warfare, to take up the 
p(>siiion ofthe unlawfulness of field-sports, 
or yet tlie unlawfulness of Uiose competi- 
tions, whether of strenprth or of speed, 
whicii at one time on the turf, and at an- 
other in the ring, are held forth to the view 
of assembled sp(;ctators. We are aware that 
some of these positions are nut so ques- 
tionable, yet we should refrain from the 
elabt;)raji()n of them ; for we hold, that this 
is n«jt Tlie way by which we sliall most ef- 
fectually make head airaiust the existing 
cruelties of our land. 'J'he moral force by 
which our cause is to be advanced, does not 
li(^ even in the soundest categories of an 
ethical jurisprudence — and far less in the 
doirmata of any paltr}' sectarianism. We 
have almost as little-inclination for the con- 
troversy which re:])C(*Ls animal food, as we 
Av*\\i^ UiT \\\^' vw\v\w<e\^^ \n.\nouI the eatiagf 
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my by which the claims of the inferior 
tnunala are practically to be carried. To 
obtain tlie reganls of man's heart in behalf 
of the lower animals, we should strive to 
draw the regards of his mind towards 
them. We- should avail ourselves of tlie 
dose alliance that obtains between the re- 
yards of his attention, and those of his sym- 
sathy. For this purpc^, we shonld im- 
lortunately ply him with the objects of 
nffering, and thus call up its respondent 
anotion of sympathy, that among the 
ither objects which have hitherto engross- 
ed his attention, and the other desires or 
motions which have hitherto lorded 'it 
vwer the compassion of his nature and over- 
lowered it, this last may at length be re- 
itored to its legitimate' play, and reinstated 
n all its le^timate pre-eminence over the 
ithcr affections or appetites which belong 
JO him. It affords a hopeful view of our 
ause, that so much can be done by the 
mere obtrusive presentation of the object to 
the notice of society. It is a comfort to 
know, that in this benevolent warfare we 
have to make head, not so much asraiiist 
Ihe cruelty of Uie public, as against the 
heedlessness of tlie public; that to liokl 
fiMth a right view, is the way to call forth 
a right sensibility; and, that to assail tlic 
seat of any emotion, our likeliest process is 
to make constant and conspicuous exliibi- 
tion of the object which is fittc>d to awaken 
it. Our toxt, taken from the profoundest 
book of experimental wisdom in the world, 
keeps clear of every questionable or ca- 
suistical dogma ; and rests the whole cause 
of the inferior animals on one moral ele- 
ment, which is, in respect of prmciple, 
and on one practical method, which is( in 
respect of efllcacy, umiuostioniible: "A 
righteous man rogardoth the life of his 
b^st.^' Let a man be but righteous in the 
general and obvious sense of the word, and 
let the regard of his attention be but di- 
rected to the case' of the inferior animals, 
and tlicn the regard of his sympathy will 
be awakened to. the full extent at which it 
is either duteous or desirable. Still it may 
be asked to what extent will the duty go ? 
and our reply is, that we had rather push 
the duty forward than be called upon to de- 
fine the egctoeme termination of it. Yet 
we do not hesitate to say, that we foresee 
not aught so very extreme as the abolition 
of animal food ; but we do foresee the in- 
definite abridgement of all that cruelty 
which suhscr\-os the gratifications of a base 
and selfish epicurism. We think that a 
christian and humanizcti society will at 
length lift their prcvaliMit voice, for the 
least possible expense of sufTcring to all the 
Wctims of a necessary slaughter — for a 
(>nsincss of utmost horror being also a 
business of ittrnfimt desputch — for iha blow^ 
in'shortj of an instant eAlcnnination, that 



not one moment might elapse between a 
state of pleasurable existence and a state 
of profound unconsciousness. Again, we 
do not foresee, but with the perfecting of 
the two sciences of anatomy and physio- 
logy, the abolition of animal exi>eriments ; 
but we do foresee a gradual, and, at length, 
a complete abandonment of tlie experiments 
of illustration, which are at present a thou- 
sand-fold more numerous than the experi- 
ments of humane discovery. 

As to field-sports, we for the present, ab- 
stain from all prophecy, in regard, eiUierto 
their growing disuse, or to the conclusive 
extinctkni of them. We arc quite sure, in 
the mean time, that casuistry upon this 
subject would be altogether powerless ; and 
nothing could be imagined more keenly, or 
more energetically contemptuous, than the 
impatient, tho impetuous disdain where- 
with the enamoured votaries of this gay 
and glorious adventure would listen to any 
demonstration of its unlawfulness. We 
shfdl therefore make no attempt to dogma- 
tise thcm't)ut of that fond and favourite 
amusement which they prosecute with all 
the intensity of a passiou. It is not thus 
that the fascination will be dissipated. And, 
therefore, for the present, we should be in- 
clined to subject the lovers of the chase, 
and the lov^ of the prize-fight, to the 
same treatment, even as there exists be- 
tween them, we are afraid, the affinity of 
a certain common or kindred character. 
There is, we have often thouarht, a kind 
of professional cast, a family likeocss, by 
which the devotees of game, and of all sorts 
of stirring or hazardous enterprise admit 
of being recognized ; the hue of a certain 
assimilating quality, although of various 
gradations, fVom the noted champions of 
tlic hunt, to the noted champions of the 
ring or of the racing-course ; a certain dash 
of moral outlawry, if I may use the ex- 
pression, among all those children of high 
and heated adventure, that bespeaks them 
a distinct class in society, — a set of wild 
and wayivard humourists, who have broken 
them loose fVom the dull regularities of life, 
and formed themselves into so many trusty 
and sworn brotherhoods, wholly given over 
to frolic, and excitement, ana excess, in 
all their varieties. They compose a 
rate and outstanding public among tl 
selves, nearly arrayed in the same pil 
resque habihments— bearing most distint 
upon Uieir countenance the same air 
recklessness and hardihood — admiring the 
same feats of dexterity oi: danger— nidulg- 
ing the sdme tastes, e\'en to their very 
literature— meml)ers of the siinie sportmg 
society — readers of the same sporting ma- 
gazine, whos(» stranjjre m(*tUey of ane<^dotes 
gives im^>n?$*v\vi o\V\\V\\vVow vi^ >\\vvv vww. *i»S^ 
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B of the high -breathed or bloody 
aeomt, knd anecdotes of the gam ins -table, 
i^' iBilly, anecdotes of the high-way, 
mda ilbt just affirm a precise identity bp- 
Mara bQ the spMimcnR or species in itua 
yprj peAiliar depanmoiit of mon^ history. 
M^ to borrow a plirose IrDm natural bt^ 
. tary, *B affirm, that there nro transition 
tVfBmBt, by which tlie one meits, and dc- 
Tr*""*". and gradunies baensibly into the 
.<M|ur. What we have now lo .do with, is 
tti OTMlty of ihoir reapectiTO entertain- 
MWirt n enielty, however, upon wl|ich 
«• could not assert, even' of the very worst 
«kd moat worthless ^ong tlitm, that they 
. nMoe in pain, but that they are regardless 
of Mia. It ia not by the force of ii mere 
fttucal ^tum, in itself, perhaps, tinque<i- 
' ttltiabl^ that they will oe testrainod rrom 
dMir porguiu. But when traiiafortned by 
Iha MMtntion of unquestionable principle, 
fft.n^eaud and regardful men, ihcy will 
mMrtaneouHly absndoii ihem. Meanwhile, 
Hf In to lielp forward our cause, by forcing 
1900 fpncral regard, those- suffer A) gs which 
•M n&weo unheeded and unthought oi 
Jod FB'kiok forward to its flnal triumph, 
! M.nvB of those results that tt ill historically 
Ulinn Ib the train of an awakened and a 
■Mwmillcl society. 

"*""" "jnofayearlysepnonagainst 

mala, is of i(*lf a likely 
Jk ftvpedieni, that might at least be of 
auxiliary operation, along with other 

e general eausca, towaitU such an 

ig. It is not by one, bnt by many 
c appeals, thai the cause of justice 
, cy to the brute creation will al 
_ hbe practically carried. On thiasub' 
Jodt I cannot, wiUun the limits of a single 
■ddies^ pretend to aught like a full or a 
floiflbed demoQstntlion. Tliis might require 
not one, but a whole century of senDona; 
and many therefore are the topics which 
necessarily 1 must bequeath to my sucocs- 
•on^ in this warfare against the listlessness 
■nd apathy of the public. Aijd, beside the 
force and the impre^ion of new topics, if 
there be my truth In our doctrine, there. is 
a mighty advantage gained upon ihJa sub- 
ject of aJt others by the repetiiiori of old 
topiea. It is a subject on which the pub- 
lico not require so much to be instruct- 
ed bb la bo reminded; to have the re- 
gB of their attention directed again and 
a|Pa to the sufferings of poor hdpleas 
ereatores, thai the regard of their sympathy 
mjg^t Bt length be cflectvnHy obtained for 
Ihrai. This then is a cause lo which the 
innitution of an anniversary plcAiing in its 
iiivour, is most precisely and peculiarly 
adapted. Andbc!<idea,wpmustconfcss,inthe 
general, oiir partiality for a scheme that has 
originnled Hip Boyle, and t\ie Bam'pwn,w\4 



proceeded from them. An mtdownieni fat 

an annual disconnte upon a given lh«me, u, 
we believe, a noreity hi ScoUand ; thtwih 
it is to similar instil m ions ibal much of the 
beat (acred and theological litcralim of our 
siBler cotmtry is owing. We should rejoire 
if, in this our comparatli-ely meagre and 
imbeneficed land, both these thcmts and 
these endowmcnia were mnliiplied. We 
recommend lliis as a fit species of ehahiy, 
for the rouniflaence of wealthy individiKbi 
Whatever their selected argument afaaU t^ 
wbellier that of eruelry to animab, OTism 
one evidence of ourfaith, or the defaticeud 
illustraiioo of a doctrinej or any distiM 
method of Christian philoDtfaropy (or tire 
mora] regeneration of our species, or ao^l 
clae of thosa innuilieriilile topics that lie 
situated wiiliiuthereachand ample doami 
of (hat revelation whidi Ood has made lo 
'orld — we feel assured that sDch > 
iicni must \te repponded to witli bcw- 
ficifti elTert, botli by the gifted pastors of 
our Church, and by the aspiring youiluof 
greatest poivet or greatest promise anutij 
its candidates. Buck tnRliluli<!ins as ibM 
would help to qfiicken the energiesof ouf 
cefablishtncQt t &nd througK means ot 1 
sustained and roitcrawd eflbrl, dirertol to 
ne orie great ksoon; whether is the<ri(ff 
morals, they might impresa, mid ftu 
re deeply cwery J'ear, some upccific aul 
most aalntiuy ameboratiDn on the ptind- 
ples or the practieca Of general society. 
■■ ■ keareloBthtoqiiitocrrslibjeclwilb- 
: appeal more in behalf of tliose^xx* 
sufferers, who, enable to advocate theic 
cause, possess, on that very account, 
re imperative daim on the excrljons 
of him who now stands as their advvcM 
before you. 

And first, it may have- been felt that, by 
the way in which we have attempted to 
resolse cnielty into its elements, we iaalnd 
of launching rebuke agaiiUl it, have only 
devised a palliaiifm for ita gross and shodL- 
Ing enormity. Out it is not so. Ilistroe, 
we count the enormity lo he mainly in tht 
heedlessness of piun ; but then we chai^ 
this foully and llsgrantly enormous thine, 
" "it on the mere desperadoes and bartisriMB 
our land, but on the men and the womea 
general, and even of cultivajaj and high- 
bred society. Instead of stating cruelly 10 
be what it is not, and then confining ilir 
uintioo of it to the outcast fisw, we hold 
Etter, and practically far more impot- 
, to slate what cruelty really is, and then 
fasten tli« impuistion of it on the common- 
place and the companionable many. TTwse 
outcasts to whom yon would restrict ihe 
condemnation, are not at present widiia 
the rtfiich of our voice. But you are: and 
IwB- "witli Vfiu 'o confer a t«i-fold 
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faento were forth^th put an end to. It is 
at the bidding of your oollectiye will to esve 
Aoee eonntlees myriads who are brouflfat to 
flie regular and ^e daily slaughter, lol the 
difieienoe between a gradual and an instant 
death. And there is a practice realized in 
evory-day life, which you can put dowi\ 
— « practice which strongly reminds us of a 
niderage that has long gone by;— when 
even beauteous and high-wmi ladies could 
MTtake in the dance, and the scmg, and ^ 
Mtive chivalry of barbaric castles, unmind- 
M of all the piteous and the pining agony 
€f dungeoned prisoners below. Wecmurge 
mlSke unmindfulness on the present gene- 
ntion. We know not whether those wretch- 
ad animals whose still sentient frameworks 
me imder process of ingenious manu&cture 
Ibr 'die epicurism or tl^ splendour of your 
0oaung entertainment, — we know not whe- 
^er ibiej are now dying by inches in your 

kf 



subterranean keeps, or throu|[h the 
subdivided industry of our commeroial age, 
jBon now suflEfering all the horrors of their 
protracted agony, in the prison-house of 
some distant street where this dreadAil 
trade is carried on. But truly it matters 
aoiQgfat to our argument ye heedless sons 
'and daughters of gaiety ! We speak not of 
the daily thousands who have to die tlmt 
man may live ; but of those thousands who 
have to die more painAilly, Just that man 
nay live more luxuriously. We speak to 
von of the art and the mystery of tne kill* 
ng trade— from which it would appear, 
mt not alone the delicacy of the food, but 
even its appearance, is,^ among the connois- 
asnrs of a refined epicurism, the matter of 
skilful and scientific computation. There 
Is a sequence, it would appear— there is a 
aequence between an exquisite death, and 
an exquisite or a beautiful preparation of 
' eocAer^ ; and just in the ordmary way that 
art avails herself of the other sequences of 
philosophy, — ^the first term is made sure, 
that the second term might, according to 
the metaphysic order of causation, foUow 
in its train. And hence, we are given to 
miderstand, hence the cold-blooded ingenui- 
ties of that previous and preparatory tor- 
tare which oh is undergone, both that man 
might be feasted with a liner relish, and 
that the eyes of man might be feastea and 
regaled with a finer spectacle. The atroci- 
ties of a Majendie have been blazoned be- 
fore the eye of a British public ; but this is 
worse in the fearful extent and magnitude 
of the evil — ^truly worse than a Uiousand 
Majendies. His is a cruel luxury, but it is the 
luxury of intellect. Yours is both a cruel 
and a sensual luxury : and you have posi- 
tiveHr nought to plead for it but the most 
wormlessuid ignooleappetitesof our nature. 
But secondly, and if possible to secure 
your kindnev for our cause, let me. in the 
aet^of drawing these lengthened obsorva- 

8A 



tlons to a dose, oflbr to your noHee the 
bright and the beautiful side of it. I would 
\M you thudc of aU that ibnd and pleasant 
imagery, which is associated even with the 
lower animals, "niiCn they become the ob« 
jects of a boievQlent care, which at len^ 
ripens faito a strong and dierished affiMstion 
for them— as when the worn-out hunter is 
permitted to graze, and be still the favourite 
of all the domestics through the remainder 
of his lifiB; or the old aiS shaggy house- 
dog, that has now ceased to be serviceabkL 
is neverthdess sure of its regular meakk ana 
a decent funeral; or vi^ien an adopted in- 
mate of the hooaehdd is claimed as pro- 
perty, or as the ol^eet of decided partiality, 
by some one or oUier of the childrenr <H} 
dually, when fai the warmth and comfort of 
the evening foe, one or more of these home 
animals taEe thar part in the living groope 
that is around it, and their very presence 
serves to complete the picture <^ a 



and smilinff fomily. Such rehitiondiipe 
with the inferior creatures, supply many of 
our finest assodations of toiaomess, and 
g^ve, even to the heart of man, some of its 
simplest yet sweetest ei^ojrments. He even 
can find m these some compensation for the 
dread and the disquietude wherewith his 
bosom is agitated amid the fiery oohfiicts 
of infiiriated men. When he retires Arom 
thestormy element ofdebate, and exchanges, 
for the vhidictive glare, and the hideous die- 
ccords of that outoy which he encounters 
among his fellows,-*when these are ex- 
changed for the honest welcome and the 
guildess regards of those creatures' who 
gambol at his feet, he feels that even in the 
society of the brutes, in whose hearts there 
is neittier care nor controversy, he can sur- 
round himself with a better atmosphere far, 
than in that which he breathes amonff the 
companionships of his own spedes. Here 
he can rest himself from the fatigues of that 
moral tempest which has beat upon him so 
violently; and, m the play of kindliness 
with these poor irrationals, his spirit can 
forget for awhile all the injustice and fe- 
rocity of their boasted lords. 

But this is only saying, that our subject 
is connected with the pleasures of senti- 
ment And therefore, in Uie third and last 
place, we have to dSfer it as our condudmg 
observation, that it is also connected with 
the principles of deepest sacredness. It may 
be thought by some that we have wasted 
the whole of this Sabbath mom, on what 
may be rankai among but the lesser morali- 
ties of human conduct. But there is one 
aspect, hi which it may be regarded as more 
profoundly and more peculiarly rdigious 
than any one virtue which reciprocates, or 
is of mutual operation among the fellows 
of ^e same speciea. It i&^Vvt^^^mVs^sScL 
overstepa, aA \\ -wct^SSafc^mNA ^1 ^^b^r^s^a 
and wYudb) m ^W» \Mte3M»^ VOTJ^^'^ 
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Bcending movemenl, on our part, of righ 
leouflness and rotfrcy towards those who 
hBTB an inferior place to ourBcUea in ti - 
waalB of crcAtion. The lesson of tbia day 
not the circulation of benevolence within 
the limits of one species. It is the trans- 
miwion of it frora one species to another. 
The 6r8t is but the charity of a world. The 
second is the chTkrily of a uniTerse. Had 
there been no such charily, no descending 
current of love and of libernlity from spe- 
cies to species, what, I ask, should liave 
become of ourselves? Whence have we 
learned this attitude of lofty imcon 
about the creatures who are beneath ns? 
Not from those ministering spirits who wait 
upon the heirs of salvation. Not froto those 
angels who circle the throne of heaven, and 
mute all its arches ring with joyful har- 
mony, when but one sinner of this prostrate 
world turns hjs footsteps towards them. 
Not from that miahty and mysterious visi- 
tant, who unrobrf Him of ail his glories, 
and bowed down his head unto the sacri- 
fice, and still, from the seat of his now ex- 
alted medialorship, pours forth his interces- 
sions and his calls in behalf of the race he 
died for. Finally, not ftwm the etenial 
Father of all, in the pavilion of whose resi- 
dence there is Die golden treasury of all 
those bounties and beatitudes that roll over 
the face of nature, and from the footstool of 
whose empyreal throne there reaches a 
golden chain of providence to the verv 
bumhiest of his family. He who hath 
given his angels charge concerning us, 
means that the tide of beneficence should 
pass frora order to order, through all the 
ranks of his magnificent creation ; and we 
ask, is it with man that this goodly provi- 
sion is to terminate — or shall he, with at! 
his sensations of present blessedness, and 
all his visions of future glory let down upon 
him from above, shall he turn him selfi^y 



and scornfully away from the rights of 
those creatures whom God hath placed in 
dependence under hira ? We know thai the 
cause of poor and imfriended animals hu 
many an obstacle to contend with in the dif- 
ficulties or the delicacies of legislation. But 
we shall ever deny that it is a theme he- 
neslh the dignity of legislation; or thnt 
the nobles and the senators of our land 
stoop to a cause which is degrading, whi-n, 
in the imitation of heaven's high clemeccj, 
they look benignly downward on these 
humble and helpless sufierers. Ere wc 
can admit this, we must forget the whole 
economy of our blessed gospel. We mnsl 
forget the legislations and the cares of 
the upper sanctuary in behalf of our (alien 
species. We must forget that the redemp- 
tion of our world is suspended on an act of 
jurisprudence which angels desired to look 
into, and for effectuating which, the earth 
wc tread upon was honoured by the foot 
steps, not of angel or of archangcL but of 
God manifest in the flesh. The distance 
upward between lis and that mystenons 
Being, who let himself down from heaven^ 
high concave upon our lowly platform, sur- 
passes by infinity the distance downward 
between us and every thing that breathes. 
And He bowed himself thus far for the pur- 
pose of an example, as well as for the piir~ 
pose of an expiation ; that every Christim 
might extend bis compassionate regards 
over the whole of sentient and suffering na- 
ture. The high court of Parliament is not 
degraded by its aiientions and its cares in 
behalf of inferior creatures, else the Sanc- 
tuary of Heaven has been degraded by its 
counsels in behalf of the world we occupy, 
and in the execution of which the Lord of 
heaven himself relinquished the highest 
seat of glory in the universCj and went 
forth to sojouTu for a time on this outcast 
and accursed territory. 



SERMONS 



PREACHED IN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, 



GLASGOW. 



PREFACE. 

)Uowing Sermons are of too misodlanaoiis a character to be arranged 
the succession of their topics, and ihey are, tho^fore, presented to the 
so many compositions that are afanost wholly independent d each ether. 
f the Sermons treat of Predestination, and the Sin against the Hdy Ghost 
-e topics of a highly speculatiye character, in the system of Christian 
, which it is exceedingly difficult to manage, without interesting the 
rather than the conscience of the reader. And yet, it is from their fitness 
ation to the conscience, that they derive their chief right to appear in a 
»f Sermons ; and I should not have ventured any publication upon either 
loctrines, did I not think item capable of being so tr»^ed as to subserve 
interests of practical godliness. 

ermons all relate to topics that I hold to be strictly congregational, widi 
ption of the thirteenth and fourteenth in the volume, which lielongjather 
[an Economies, than to Christian Theology— to the '* outer things of the 
God," rather than to the things of tibe sanctuary, or the intimacies of the 
life. I, perhaps, ought therefore to apologize for the appearance of these 
volume of Congregational Sermons, and yet I have been led by ezperi* 
eel the religious importance of their subject, and. I think that much iniurv 
sustained by the souls of our people, vom the neglect of obvious prma- 
in the business of education, and in the business of public chanty. I 
w^ever, more comfort in discussing this argument from the press, than 
pulpit, which ought to he kept apart for loftier themes, and which seems 
a sort of desecration when employed as the vehicle for any thing else 
overtures of pardon to the sinner, and the hopes and duties of the believer. 



SERMON I. 

stancy of Ood in HU Works an Argument far the FaiAfukM$$ of IM 

jffif Ward. 



O Lord, thy word is Mtded in betTen. Th^ ftithfidnoH it nnto aU _ 
16 earth, and it abideth. They contiiuie tha day itoeoidiiif to thy oi 
'— PjoZm cxix. 89, 90, 91. 



tHiMiluii^ 
for aU an dqr 



e verses there is affirmed to be an 
•etween the word of God and the 
God. It is said of his word, that it 
in heaven, and that it sustains its 
ss from one generation to another. 
of his works, and more especially 
that are immediately around us, 
le earth which we inhabit, that as 



ublished at the first so it abideth |by h\8 banAft. 



afterwards. And then, as if to perfect the 
assimilation between them, it is said of bodi 
in the 91st verse, "Th^ continue this day 
according to thine ordinances, for all are 
thy servants;" thereby identifying the sure- 
ness of that word which proceeded from his 
lips, with the unfailini^ coflCM^ascAs^ ^ ^^ 
Nature wbicSK wa» ioxnM^ «A.Ni^ vi^Jw5^^«^ 
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THI CONITAttcT or BOB IN HIB VOKKa 



The constancy of Nature is taught by 
universal experience, and even strikes the 
popular eye os the most charactcriatie of 
thone fealiires which have been impressed 
upon her. It may need the aid of philosophy 
to learn how unvarying Nature is in all her 
processes — ^hnw even her seeming anomalies 
can be traced to a law that is infleiihte — 
how what might appear at first lo be (he 
caprices of her waywardness, are, in fact, 
the evolutions of a mechanism that never 
changes — and thai the more thoroughly she 
is sifted and put lo the lest by the interroga- 
tions of ihe curioai, the more certainly will 
they find that she walks by a rule which 
knows no abalement, and perseveres with 
obedient footstep in that even course, from 
which (he eye of strictest scrutiny, has never 

rl detected one hair-breadth of dcviaiion. 
is no longer doubled by men of science, 
thai every remaining semblance of irregu- 
larity in llie universe is due, not to the 
fickleness of Nature, but to the ignorance 
of man — thai her most hidden movements 
are conducted with a uniformity as rigorous 
aa fate — thai even the fitful agitations of the 
weather have their law and IheJr principle — 
UiAt the inlcnsily of every breeze, and the 
ntunber of drops in every shower, and the 
Ibnnation of every cloud, and a!l the occur- 
ring alternations of storm and sunshine, and 
Ihe endless shillinp of temperature, and 

■ those tremulous varieties of ilie air which 
our inatrumenta have enabled us lo discover, 
but have not enabled us to explain— that 
still, they follow each other by a method of 
■uccession, which, though greatly more in- 
tricate, is yel aa absolute in itself as the 
order of the seasons, or the maihemalical 
courses of astronomy. This is the impres- 
sion of every philosoph.'al mind with re- 
gard to Nature, and it is strengthened by 
each new accession thai is made to science. 
The more we are acquainted with her, the 
more are we led to recognise her constancy ; 
•nd to view her as a mighty though com- 
plicated machine, all whose results are sure, 
Uld all whose workings are invariable. 

But there is enough of potent and palpa- 
ble regularity in Nature, to give also to the 
popular mind, the same impression of her 
constancy. There is & gross and general 
experience that teaches the same lesson, and 
that has lodged in every besom a kind of 
secure and steadfast conHdence in the uni- 
formity of her processes. The very child 
knows and proceeds upon it. He Is aware 
of an abiding character and property in the 
elements around him — ana has already 
learned aa much of the fire, and the water, 
and the food that he eais, and the firm 
ground ihat he (reads upon, and even of the 
graviintion by wliieh he must regulate his 
poMtures and liis movements, as v> prove, I .. 
that infant though he be, he \a tnUy m«\aWd\\i 

ia Ihe doctrioe, that Nature has het \avi9\' 
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and her ordinances, and that she continueih 
therein. And the proofs of this are ctr 

multiplying along the journey of hnmsn 
observation: insomuch, that when we come 
to manhood, we read of Nature's constancy 
throughout every department of the visaite 
world. It meets us wherever we turn out 
eyes. Both the day and the night bear wit- 
ness lo it. The silent revolutions of the 
firmament give il their pure teKimoDf. 
Even those appearances in the heavens, it 
which sQpersiiiion stood aghast, and itnt- 
gined Ihat Nature was on the eve of giving 
way, are the proudest trophies of that b1»- 
bili(y which reigns throughout her pro- 
cesses—of that unswerving consistetirT 
wherewith she prosecutes all her mo»& 
ments. And the lesson that is thus held 
forth to us from Ihe heavens above, u 
sponded to by the earth below ; just as iIm 
tides of ocean wait (he footsteps of ibe 
moon, and, by an attendance kept up witb- 
oul change or intermission for thousands o( 
years, would seem to connect the regulariij 
of earth with the regularity of hcnvcn. But, 
apart from these greater and simpler ciw- 
gies, we see a course and a uniformity every 
where. We recognise it in the mysteries of 
vegetation. We follow it through the a 
cedsive stages of growth, and maturilv, a: 
decay, both in plants end animals. We d. 
ccm 11 siill more palpably in that beautiful 
circulation of the element of water, t 
rolls its way by many thousand channels to 
the ocean — aiid, from Ihe surface of Ihs 
expanded reservoir, is again uplifted to the 
higher regions of ilie atmosphere — and a 
there dispersed in light and fleecy magi- 
zines over the four quarters of the globe— 
and at length accomplishes its orbit, by fall- 
ing in showers on a world that waits to be 
refreshed by it. And all goes to impress us 
with the regulariiy of Nature, which is fact 
teems, throughout all its varieties, with 
power, and principle, and uniform laws of 
operation — and is viewed by us as a vast 
laboratory, all the progressions of which 
have a rigid and unfailing necessity stamped 
upon them. 

Now, this conlemplalion has at tiroes 
served to foster the atheism of philosophers 
It has led them to deify Nature, and to mate 
her immutability stand in the place of God. 
They seem impressed with the imaginaiion. 
that had the Supreme Cause been a being 
who thinks, and wills, and aeis as man ioa, 
on the impulse of a fell and a present iup- 
tive, there would be more the appearance 
of spontaneous activity, and less of mule 
and unconscious mechanism in the admi- 
nistrations of the universe. It Is the very 
unchangeableness of Nature and the stesd- 
fasincss of those great and mighty processes 
wherewith no living power that is superior 
^B,Viws,Mi&\*>^\«>a»V.\ft or to control 
it,\a seen Vi \p.\i;rtewr-A', \» 'ii\s -wVA 
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to haTo imi^reaMd the notion of some 
bfiiid and eternal Vitality on certain men of 
loftMBt bnt deluded genioa. And aoeord- 
Ibgly, in France, where the physical sciences 
haiTe, of late, been the most cultivated, have 
IheKe also been the most daring avowals of 
atfOieism. The universe has been affirmed to 
be an everlastin|[ and indestructible effect; 
■Dd from the abiding constancy that is seen 
in NaturCf trough all her departments, 
they inferred, that thus it has alwajrs 
and that thus it will ever be. 
Biit this atheistical impression that is de- 
shnad from the constancy of Natuia is not 
cndiar to the disciples of philosophy. It 
the familiar and the practical impression 
«f eveiy-daylife. The world is apprehended 
to move on steady and unvarying principles 
<rf hm own; aiKl these secondary causes 
teve usurped, in man's estimation, tiie 
Hifone of the Divinity. Nature in feet is 
personified into God: and as we look to the 
performance of a machine without thinking 
ii its maker,— so the very exactness and 
eertainty, wherewith the machinery of 
creation performs its evolutions, has tmown 
a disgniae over the agency of the Creator, 
flhonid God interpose by miracle, or inter- 
fere by some striking and special manifesta- 
tion of providence, wen man is awakened 
Id the recognition of him. But he loses 

Sht of the Being who sits behind these 
Me elements, while he regards those 
attributes of constancy and power which 
appear in the elements themselves. They 
aee no demonstration of a God, and they 
led no need of him, while such unchanging, 
and such unfailing energy continues to ope- 
rate in the visible world around them ; and 
we need not go to the schools of ratiocina- 
tion in quest of this infidelity, but may de- 
tect it in the bosoms of simple and unlet- 
tered men, who, unknown to themselves, 
make a god of Nature, and just because of 
Nature's constdhcy; having no fiuth in the 
unseen Spirit who originated all and up- 
holds all, and that, because all things con- 
tinue as they were from the be^nning of 
the creation. 

Such has been the perverse effect of Nsr 
tnre's constancy on the alienated mind of 
man : but let us now attend to the true in- 
terpretation of it God has, in the first in- 
stance, put into our minds a disposition to 
eount on the uniformity of Nature, insomuch 
that we universally look for a recurrence of 
the same event in the same circumstances. 
This is not merely the belief of experience, 
but the belief of instinct It is antecedent 
to all the findings of observation, and may 
be exemplified in the earliest stages (^child- 
hood. The infant who makes a noise on the 
table with his hand, for4he first time, anti- 
cipates a repetition of the noise firom a re- 
petition of the stroke, with as much confi- 



together, the i^variafaleness wherewith these 
two terms of the succession have followed 
each other. Or. in other words, God, by 
putting this faith into every human crea- 
tnre, uid makhi^ it a necessary part of his 
mental constitution, has taught nim at all 
times to expect the like remdt in the like 
drcumstanceSb He has thus virtuallv4(dd 
him what is to hi^pen^ and what he has to 
look for in every given condition— and by 
its so happening accordingly, he just makes 
good the veradtv of his own declaration* 
The man who leads me to expect that 
which he fiuls top accomplish, I would hold 
to be a deceiver. God has eo framed the 
machinery of my perceptions, as that I am 
led irresistibly to expect, that every where 
events will follow each other in the very 
train in which I have ever been accustomed 
to observe them— and when God so sustains 
the uniformity of Nature, that in every in- 
stance it is rigidly so^ he is just manifesting^ 
the faithfulness of his character. Were it 
otherwise, he would be practising a modc- 
ery on the expectation which he himself 
had. inspired. God may be said to have pro- 
mised to every human being, that Nature 
will be constant— if not by the whisper of 
an inward voice to every heart, at least by 
the force of an uncontrollable bias whidh 
he has impressed on every constitution. So 
that, when we behold Nature keeping by its 
constancy, we behold the God of Nature # 
keeping by his faithfulness — and the system 
(tf Tisible things, with its general laws, and 
its successions which are invariable, instead 
of an opaque materialism to intercept from * 
the view of mortals the foce of the Divinity, 
becomes the mirror which reflects upon 
them the truth that is unchangeable, the 
ordination that never fails. 

tkmceive that it had been otherwise- 
first, that man had no faith in the constancr 
of Nature— then how could all his experi- 
ence have profited him? How could he 
have applied the recollections of his past, 
to the guidance of his future history ? And, 
wh^t would have been left to signalize the 
wisdom of mankind above that of veriest 
infancy? Or, suppose that he had the im- 

S licit raith in Nature's constancy, but that 
Tature was wanting in the fulfilment of h — 
that at every moment his intuitive reliance 
on this constancy, was met by some capriee 
or waywardness of Nature, which thwatted 
him in all his undertakings— that, instead 
of holding true to her announcements, she 
held the mldren of men in most distr^sful 
uncertainty, by the freaks and the falsities 
in which she ever indulged herself— and 
that every design of human foresight was 
thus liable to be broken up, by ever and 
anon the putting forth of some new fluctua- 
tion. Teu me^ m this wild rnvsrol^ ^1 ^3ftr 

, menta cbani^ntUhgit ^Tq^tC\^«sy^ ^^^f.^ 

dence aa be who haa witnessed, for yearrl ever fk\SkNi iwm «wa twjCmA^«^R»*"**^ 
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to another, if man could subsist for a fliag:le 
day, when ol! the accompliahmeiiU wiiliuat, 
were thUii at war wjtli all llie hopes and 
calculations within. In such a chaos and 
conflict as thie, would not the foundations 
of huiuaD wisdom l>e utterly subverted? 
Woidd not man, with his powerful and per- 
petual tendency to proceed on the constancy 
of Nature, be templed, at all times, and by 
the very coustiiutioa of hia being, to pro- 
ceed upon a falsehood? It were the way, 
in fact, to turn tlie administralion of Nature 
JDlo a syeteni ofdeceiL The leasona of 
day, would he falsified by the events of 
morrow. He were indeed the father of 1 
who could be the author of such a r^imen 
an this — and well may wc rejoice in the 
Btrici order of tlie goodly universe which 

we inhabit, and regard it as a noble at 

tiou to the wisdoin and beneficence 
great ArchilecL 

But it is more especially as an evidence 
of his truth, that the constancy of Nature is 
advened to in our text, It is of his faithful- 
ness unto all generations that mention is 
there made — and for the growth and the 
discipline of your piety, we know not a bel- 
ter practical habit than that of recognising 
the unehnugeable truth of God, througboi 
your daily and hourly experience of N: 
lure's unchangcablencss. Your faith In 
is of his wortung — and what a condition 
r -would you have 1>een reduced to, had tbe 
fitilh which is within, not been met by an 
«itirc and unexpected aecordancy with the 
fulfilments Ibit are without! He has not 
told you what to expect by the utterance of 
a voice — but he has taught you what to ex- 
pect by tlie leadings and the intimations of 
m strong constitutional tendency — and, in 
virtue ol' this, there is not a human creature 
who does not believe, and almost as firmly 
OS in his own existence, that fire will con- 
tinue to burn, luid water to cool, and matter 
to resist, nnd unsupported bodies to fall, and 
ocean to bear the tidvenlurous vessel upon 
its surface, and tlie solid earth to uphold 
the trc-ad of his footsteps; and that spring 
will appear again in her wonted smiles, and 
■umnier will glow into heat and brillLancy, 
and Biititmn will put on the same luKuri- 
ance as before, and winter, at its stated pe- 
riods, rCviait the world with her darkness 
and her morras. Wc cannot sum up those 
countless varieties of Nature; but the firm 
eKpeclation is, that throughout them all, as 
■be has been established, so she wil! abide 
to the day of her final dissolution. And I 
call upon you to recognioe in Nature's con- 
stancy, the answer of Nature's God lo this 
expectation. All these material agents are, 
in iket, the organs by which he expresses 
his faithfulness to the world; and that un- 
veeri/ig generality which reigns and 



as well as of laws that never are mcinU iiVje 

It is for us tliai he upholds the woM nil r:'i-' 

its regularity. It is for us that he nn* ).?>r. 

so inviolably tbe march and Ihenwntf t>- 

of those iunumerahle prt^nagioaa lU tcy. 

are going on around us. It is innHt- ^ri; 

brance of his promises to us, diH be Mf v -J:- 

all ouranticipalionsof Nature'duUmai^, -•«"[• 

with the evolutions of a law ibal ii oi^ tL'n 

terable. It is because he is a God lliils id<M 

not lie, that he will make no inTwraa r;; 
that wondrous correspondency wlucbit -is: 

himself hath instituted between UiewoU >V'ii 

that is without, and our little mrldtf i: 
hopes, and projects, and anticipulicm Ibl .-;\ 

are within. By the constancy of Niiib, V „■: 

he hath imprinted upon it the lessiD of la y:u 
own constancy — and that" very chands- !)-r, 

istic wherewith some would foriitj liieB ti--t 
godliness of their hearts, is tlie mcA Iif 

pressive exhibition which canbegiiJUf r 

God, aa always laithful, and tivnft ih I 

Tills, then, is llie rial character whicbiti t 
constancy of Nature should lead usiouici V 
to him who is the Author of IL In era] \ 
human understanding, he bath planU^i t 
univereal instinct, by which all an MM k 
believe that Nature will persevere in 1« r 
wonted courses, and ihat each sticcaut i 
of cause and cflfect which has been ohHtxi • 
by us in the time that is past, will, w^i I 
the world exists, be kept up inviiriabty, oA \ 
ur in the very same order through iht I 
e that is to come. Tliis constancy, ilwa, 1 
IS good as a jiromise that he has muk | 
unto ul men, and all that is around iis od . 
earth or in heaven, proves how inflexibly 
the promise is adhered to. The chemist in 
bis laboratory, as he questions Nature, may 
be almost said to put her lo the torlore, 
when tried in his hottest furnace, or probed 
by his searching analysis, to her innermost 
arcana, she, by a spark, or an explosion, or 
an effervescence, or an evolving subslanee, 
makes her distinct replies to his inveslin 
tions. And he repeals her answer to all nis 
fellows in philosophy, and they meet in 
academic state and Judgment to reiteiaie 
the question, and in every qiiarler of the 
globe her answer is the same — so thai, let 
the experiment, though a tliousiuid times 
repealed, only be alike in all it! circum- 
stances, Ihe result which comeih forth is sa 
rigidly alike, without deficiency, and with- 
~ ' deviation. We know how possible it is 
these worshippers at the footstool of 
science, to make a divinity of matter; and 
that every new discovery of her secreli 
should only rivet them more devotedly to 
her throne. But there is a God who livrtb 
and siitelh there, and these unvarying re- 
sponses of Nature are all prompted by liim- 
aelf, and are but the utterances of his im- 
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aterialism of creation io the 
f every mind that he hath sent 
And to meet the expectation 
nself hath given of Nature^ 
he at each successive instant 
nt and ready in every part of 
lions, to hold out to the eye of 
the perpetual and unfailing 
I of it. The certainties of Na- 
ience are, in fact, the vocables 
I announces his truth to the 
'hen told how impossible it is 
an fluctuate, we are only told 
ie it is that the God of Nature 

3. 

ae that Nature is constant, 
lated, as it ought to be, with 
that God is true, might well 
r confidence in him anew with 
w?rience of our history. There 
ir or a moment, in which we 
Y the one — and, therefore, not 
noment in which we may not 
3 other. Every touch, and 
d every taste, and every act 
between our senses and the 
i without, brings h6me a new 

of the steadfastness of Na- 
I with it a new demonstration 
ad fastness and of his faithftd- 
le Governor of Nature. And 
>n may be fetched from times 
les, that are far beyond the 
wn personal history. It can 

the retrospect of past ages, 
le unvaried currency of those 
I which we now behold, we 
e stability of all his ways, 

forth are of old, and from 
t can be gathered from the 
ctremities of the earth, where 

with the same unwearied 
t does around us — and where 

as wc do on a uniformity, 
le never falters. The lesson 
ite with the whole S3rstem of 
ith an effulgence as broad as 
aition; and as clear as the light 
id over it, does it at once tell 
unchangeably constant, and 
changeably true. 
s, that in our text there are 
ther, as if there was a tie of 
en them — that the same God 
J to the ordinances of Nature, 
) the declaration of his word; 
irience proves how firmly he 
i for the one, so is there an 
Tong as experience, to prove 
may be trusted for the other. 

in us, he hath awakened 
1 of a constancy i« Nature. 
;r disappoints. By his wora 
e awaken the expectation of 
his declnrationSj this he will 
It It is because Nature is 



80 fixed, that we apprdiend the fiod of Na- 
ture to be so fiuthftiL He who never falsifies 
the hope that hath arisen in every bosom, 
from the instinct M9h\eh he himself hath 
communicated, will never fledsify the hope 
that shall arise in any bosom from the ex- 
press utterance of his voiotf. Were he a God 
m wh09e hand tiie processes of Nature were 
ever shifting, then might we concieive him 
a God from whose month the proclamations 
of grace had the like characters of variance 
and vacillation. But it is just because of 
our reliance on the one, that we feel so 
much of repose in our dependence upon the 
other— and the same Goa who is so unfail- 
ing in the ordinances of his creation, do we 
h(Md to be equally unfailing in the ordi- 
nances of his word. 

And it is strikingly accordant with these 
views, that Nature never has been known 
to recede from her constancy, but for (he 
purpose of giving place and demonstration 
to tne ant]K>rity of the word. Once, in a 
season of miracle, did the word take the 
precedency of Nature, bnt ever since hath 
Nature resumed her courses, and ia now 
proving by her steadfastness, the authority 
of iha^ which she then proved to be au- 
thentic by her deviations. When the word 
was first ushered in. Nature gave way for 
a period, after which she moves in her 
wonted order, till the present system of 
things shall pass away, and that faith which 
is now upholden by Nature's constancy, 
shall then receive its accomplishment at 
Nature's dissolution. And O, how God mag- 
nifieth his word above all his name, when 
he tells that heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but that his word shall not pass 
away — and that while his creation shall 
become a wreck, not one jot or one tittle of 
his testimony shall fail. The world passeth 
away— but the word endureth for ever— 
and if the faithfulness of God stand forth so 
legibly on the face of the temporary world, 
how surely may we reckon on the ftdthflil- 
ness of that word, which has a vastly highei' 
place in the counsels and fulfilments of 
eternity. 

The argument may not be comprehended 
by all, but it will not be lost, should it lead 
any to feel a more emphatic certainty and 
meaning than before, in the dedarattons of 
the Bibte— and to conchide, that he who for 
ages hath stood so fixed to all his plans and 
purposes in Nature, will stand equally fixed 
to ul that he proclaims, and to all that he 
promises in Revelation. To be in the hands 
of such a God, might well strike a terror 
into the hearts of ttie guilty— and that un- 
relenting death, which, vrith all the sureness 
of an immutable law, is seen, before our 
eyes, to seize upon every individual of every 
species of our worlds full we\L csvm:«^\>s5p« 
he, the uncompTom\»\tk%\*?wi\N«^^*r^ 
ecute every u\X«%3W» ^^^► >^» ^^ "^^^"^ 
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agifauC the children of hilq[nit7. And, on 
the otter hand, how this very contempla- 
tion ought to encourage all who are loolung 
to tiie announcementa (tf the aame God in 
the Gospel, and who perceive that theie he 
has embarked the same truth, and the aame 
unchangeableneaa on the offen of mercy. 
All Nature gives testimony to this, that he 
cannot lie— and seeing that he has stamped 
such enduring prop^ties on the elements 
even of our perishable world, never diould 
I falter from that confidence which he hath 
tan^t me to feel, when I think of that pro- 
perty wherewith the blood which was shed 
n>r me, deanseth from all sin ; and of that 
property wherewith the body which was 
orokeiL beareth ^e burden of all its penal- 
ties. He who hath so nobly met the finith 
that he has given unto all in the constancy 
of Nature, by a unifbrmity which knows 
loD abatement, will meet the &ith that he 
has given unto any in the certainty of grace^ 
by a fulfilment unto every bdiever, which 
knows no exception. 

And it is well to remark the diffisrence 
that there is between the explanation given 
in the text, of Nature's constancy, and the 
impression which the mere students or 
disciples of Nature haveof it It is because 
of her constancy that they have been led 
to invest her, as it were, m properties of 
her own ; that they have given a kind of in- 
dependent power and stability to matter; 
that in the various energies which lie scat- 
tered over the field of visiUe contemplation, 
they 9ee a native inherent virtue, which 
never for a single moment is slackened 
or suspended — and therefore imagine, that 
as no force from without seems necessary 
to sustain, so as little, perhaps, is there need 
for any such force from without to originate. 
The mechanical certainty of all Nature's 
processes, as it appears in their eyes to 
supersede the demand for any upholding 
agency, so does it also supersede, in the 
silent imaginations of many, and according 
to the express and bold avowals of some, 
the demand for any creative agency. It \b 
thus, that Nature is raised into a divinity, 
and has been made to reign over all, in the 
state and jurisdiction of an eternal &talism; 
and proud Science, which by wisdom 
knoweth not God, hath in her march of 
discovery^ seized upon the invariable cer- 
tainties Of Nature, those highest character- 
istics of his authority and wisdom and 
truth, as the instruraenta by which to dis- 
prove an^ to dethrone him. 

Now compare this interpretation of mon- 
strous and melancholy atheism, with that 
which the Bible gives, why all things move 
so invariably. It is because that all are thy 
servants. It is because they are aU. under 
the bidding of a Glod who has purposes 



It is beeanae the ananmnflBto of lus wl 
and eap«ck)UB household ue already ori«i| 
ed Ibr the best, and all the demeota of Mi- 
tore are the ministeKS by whidi he fidii 
them. That is the master who has ws 
bononr and obedience fhiiii hk domestift 
throughout all whose Oldinationiitiiereii 
a ocmsistency fh>m whidi he never den* 
ates; and he best sustains his dignity ii 
the midst <tf them, who, by mild but reai- 
less sway, cab regulate the auoeesaioiisif 
every hour, and affix his sure modqnran- 
ate service to every memb^ of the noS^. 
It is when we see all^ in any given tin^ 
at their respective places^ and eadi ii' 
tinct period of the day having its on 
distinct evolution (tf busineaa or recrestipa 
that we infer the wisdom of the instiMt 
^vemment, and how iiTevocable the wat 
tions are bv which it is nphoMcn, Iki 
▼exatious altemations of comnwmd anicf 
countermand; the endleas ftodes of kt 
mour, and caprice, and wajTwardneas, wkkh 
ever and anon txreak Horth, to tne triri 
ovolhrow c^ system; the perpetnsl ii- 
novations which none do foresee^ sndfti 
which none, thnelbre^ can possibly bepi> 
pazed-— these are not more haTMwm ti 
the subfect, than ihey are disparagim ti 
the truth and authority of the supnL 
It is m the bosom of a weU-eondnded It 
mily, where 3roa witness the sure diepoMi- 
tion of all Uie reward and encourageosBt 
which have beoi promised, and the vaMr 
ing execution o[ the disgrace and the dii- 
missed that are held forth to obstinate dii- 
obedience. Now those very qualities of 
which Uiis uniformity is the test and the 
characteristic in the gOTemment of any 
human society, of these also is it the teit 
and the characteristic in the government 
of Nature. It bespeaks the wisdom, and the 
authority, and the truth of him who framed 
and who administers. Let there be a Kini 
eternal, immortal, and invisible, and letthii 
universe be his empire — and in all the 
rounds of its complex but unerring mecfasfr 
ism, do I recognise him as the only wise God. 
In the constancy of Natiune, do I read the 
constancy and truth of that great mastei 
Spirit, whohatMmprinted his own chanfi- 
ter on aU that nam emanated from hii 
power ; and when told that throughout the 
miehty lapse of centuries, all the conisei 
bom of earth and of heaven, have been 
upholden as before, I only recognise the 
footsteps of him who is ever the same, and 
whose faithfulness is unto all generatioiii. 
That perpetuity, and order, imd andent 
law of succession, which have subsisted s> 
long, throughout the wide diversi^ of 
things, hour witness to the Lord of hosta 
as still at the head of his well-mardiaOeil 
family. The present age is only re-echo- 



from which he never falters, and Yvaui 'v%- Vm^E, Vcv^ X^ascnv q\ v!& \!^ a4ges---and that 
0U€d promises from which he nevei iw[Va.\«^Qc^»(^<^^^s^<^'V^'ai^^ 
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vMom know not God, into dreary atheism. 
mm enhanced every demonBtration botfi of 
lis veracity and power, to all intelligent 
ronhippera. "We know that all thmga 
Mmtinue as they were from the beffiuninir 
>f creation. We know that the whole of 
orrounding materialism stands forth, to 
biS very l^ur, in all the inflexibility (tf her 
ronted characters. We know that heaven, 
ind earth, and sea, still discharge the same 
unctions, and subserve the very same be- 
leficeat processes. We know that astrono- 
ny plies the same rounds as before, that 
he cycles of the firmament move in their 
kid aind appointed order, and that the year 
■rcolates as it has ever done, in grateful 
«iieiy, over the face of an expectant world 
^-bui only because all are of God, and thi^ 
mtiniie this day according to his ordi- 
Hmoes — ^for all are his servants. 
Now, it is just because the successions 



rlikh take place in the economy of Nature, 
me 80 invariable, that we should expect the 
aceeasions which take place in the econo- 
ttjT of God's moral government to be equal- 
y invariable. That expectation which he 
lever disappoints when it is the fruit of a 
universal instinct, he surely will never dis- 
qppoint when it is the fruit of his own ex- 
Biesa and immediate revelation. If because 
Sod hath so established it, it cometh to 
fmm, then of whatsoever it maybe affirmed 
liat God hath so said it, it will come equidly 
\o tpass. I should certainly look for the 
■me character in Uie administrations of 
liis special grace, that 1^ at all timoL wit- 
hbob in the administrations of his oramar^ 
providence. If I see in the system of his 
irorld, that the law by which two events 
ft^w each other, gives rise to a connexion 
between them that never is dissolved, then 
Aould he say in his word, that there are 
oeitain invariable methods of succession, 
in virtue of which when the first term of it 
nocors, the second is sure at all times to 
follow, I should be very sure in my antici- 
petions, that it will indeed be most punc- 
tually and most risidly so. It is thus, that 
the constancy of Nature is in fullest har- 
mony with the authority of Revelation— 
and that, when fresh from the contempla- 
tion of tne one, I would listen with most 
implicit faith to all the announcements of 
the other. 

When we behold all to be so sure and 
Kttled in the works of God, then may we 
]oA for all being equally sure and settled 
in the word of God. Philosophy hath 
never yet detected one iota of deviation 
bom the ordinances of Nature— and never, 
Oierefore, may we conclude, shall the ex- 
perience either of past or ftitur^ ages, de- 
led one iota of deviation from the ordi- 
nances of Revelation. He who so pointedly 
adheres to every plan that he hath establish- 
ed in crmUon, will as pointedly adhere to 

SB 



every proolamation that he hath uttered in 
Scripture. There Is nought of the fast and 
loose in any of his p ro c cs s co — and whether 
in the terriUe denunciations of Sinai, or those 
mild proffius oi mercv that were sounded 
forth upcm the world uirongfa Messiah, who 
ui^iddeth all things by the word of his pow- 
er, shall we alike experience that God is not 
to be mocked, and that with hun there is no 
variableness, neither shadow (tf turning. 

With this certainty then upon our spirits^ 
let us now look, not to the successions 
whkh he hath instituted in nature, hut to 
the successions which he hath announced to 
us, ud the word of his testimony— and let 
us, while so doing, ftii and solenmize our 
thoughts by the consideration, that as God 
hath said it, so will he do it 

The first of these successions, then, on 
which we may ooimt infallibly, is that 
which he hath proclaimed between sin and 

Sunishment The soul that sinneth it shall 
ie. And here there is a common ground 
on which the certainties of divine revela- 
tion meet and are at one with the certain* 
ties of human experience. We are told in 
the Bible, that all have smnod, and that, 
therefore, death hath passed upon all men. 
The connexion between these two terms is 
announced in Scripture to be invariable— 
and all observation tells us, that it is even 
so. Such was the sentence uttered in the 
hearing of our first parents; and all history 
can attest how God hath kept bv the woid 
of his threatening— and how this law of 
jurisprudence from heaven is realized be- 
fore us upon earth, with all the certain^ 
of a law of Nature. The death of man m 
just as stable and as essential a part of his 
physiology, as are his birth, or his expan- 
sion, or his maturity, or lus decay. It looks 
as much a thing of orj^anic necessity, as a 
thing of arbitrary institution-— and here do . 
we see blended mto one exhibition, a oer^ 
tainty of the divine word that never CblUs, 
and a constancy in Nature that never is de- 
parted from. It is hideed a striking accord- 
ancy, that what in one view of it appears 
to be a uniform process of Nature, m an- 
other view of it, IS but the unrelenting exe- 
cution of a dread utterance from the God 
of Nature. Fnmi this contemplation may 
we gather, that God is as certain in all his 
woras, as he is constant in all his wajrs. 
Men can philosophize on the diseases of me 
human system— and the laborious treatise 
can be written on the class, and the charac- 
ter, and the symptoms, of each of them — 
and in our ha&s of learning, the ample de- 
monstration can be oiven, and disciples may 
be taught how to judge and to prognosticate 
and in what appearances to read the fell 
precursors of mortality — and death has so 
taken up its s^tled place amon^tJtv^ vc&sfiKkr 
tahiMea ol t^staKKs \\«X\^N»^^msSm^"5 
treated m the \etinsMQOTfia ^ vaRos^^ 
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any other phenomena which Native has to 
oiler fiir the exercise of the human nnder- 
standfaii^ And, O, how often are the smile 
and the stoutness of infidelity seen to mhi- 
gle with this appalling contemplation— and 
now little will its har^ professors bear to be 
told, that Mfhdi gives so dread a certainty to 
their iqpeculation is. that the God of Nature 
and the God of the Bible, are one— that when 
, they describe, in lofty nomenclature, the 
path of during humaniQr, they only describe 
the way m which he fulfils upon it his ir- 
vevocable denunciation— tha the is but doing 
DOW to the posterinr of Adam what he 
tdd to Adam nimselfonhis expulsion from 
Paradise— :and that, if the umTcrsality of 
death prove how every law in the physics 
€f creation is sure, it just as impresmvd^ 
pirovee, how every word of God's inunedi- 
ate utterance to man, or how every word of 
prophecy, is equally sure. 

And in every instance of mortality which 
you are called to witness, do we caU upon 
you to read in it the intolerance of God 
for shL and how unsparingly and unrdent- 
in^y lit is, that God carries into effect his 
eveoy utterance against it The connection 
which he hath instituted between the two 
terms of dn and of dea& should kad you 
fh)m every appeal that is made to your 
senses by the one, to fdd the force of an 
iqppeal to ywir conscience by the other. 
It proves the hatefulness of sin to God, and 
it also proves with what unfaltering con- 
stancy God will prosecute every threat un- 
til he hath made an utter extirpation of sin 
from his presence. There \b nought which 
can make more palpable the way in which 
God keeps every saying in his perpetual 
remembrance, and as surely proceeds upon 
it, than doth this universal plague where- 
with he hath smitten every individual of 
our species, and carries o£f its successive 

generations from a world that sprung from 
is hand in all the bloom ana vigour of 
immortalit3r. When death makes entrance 
upon a family, and perhaps, seizes on that 
one member of it, all whose actual trans- 
gressions might be summed up in the out- 
oreakings of an occasional waywardness, 
wherewith the smiles of infant gaiety were 
chequered— still how it demonstrates the 
unbending purposes of God against our 
present accursed nature, that in some one 
or other of its varieties, every specimen 
must die. And so it is, ttiat from one age 
to another, he makes open manifestation to 
the world, that every utterance which hath 
fidlen from him is sure ; and that ocular 
proof is given to the character of him who 
is a Spirit, and is invisible ; and that sense 
lends its testimony to the truth of God, and 
the truth of his Scripture ; and that Nature, 
yrhen rightly viewed, instead of p\ac-m4 
Its inquirers at 



the most impronive com m e nto rr tiui tm 
be given on the leverenee whMli k te 
to all his oommimiealiona. erat byd^ 
monstrathig, that fidch in mi woid k it 
unison wiu the findings of oar daily ^ 
servation. 

But God hath ftirther nid of dn nd tf 
its oonsequeneea. what ho obsenmtiat «f 
ours has 3ret realised. HehathtoUnsof 
the judgment that cometh alter dflaO, at 
he hath told ns of the two divone piii 
which kad tram the Jodgmeal^eal nto 
eternity. Of these we fawfo not yet sn 
the verifieatkn, yet soiely we hm sn 
enough to prepare ns for the nnfcflin § nr*)Wh 
plishment of every mtemiee Aat eoaafr 
bom the line of God. • The nneiesjilBi 
death whiim we know eomeUi upoa d 
men, fbr that aD have simied. nogtA w4 
convince iis of the certainty m that WBoaA 
death which k tfaieatened upon all nk 
turn not from akiwilo the Sanoiir. Ttat 
k an indisedubkeaeeessioii here bet w 
our nnning and our dyinff-^and we Oi^ 
now to be so aware of God as a Godtf 
precise and peremptory eieeutkwii as ti 
look upon the sueoesskm bdny eq[iiall^ii- 
dissoluUe, between onr dying fat rinasK 
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and risfaig to everkating < 
after. The sinner who wrapahhnaelf tad*' 
lusive secnri^— and that, beeanaeall thkp 
conthiue as they have done^doea not niNi 
of thk very charaeteristie, thai it k inderi 
the most awftil proof of God^ imnrakUe 
counsels, and to himsdf the moat trenm- 
dous presage of all the ruin and wretched- 
ness which have been denounced upon hiai. 
The spectacle of uniformity that is befiore 
his eyes, only goes to ascertain that as God 
hath purpose^ so, vnthout vadUation or 
mconstancy, will he ever perform. He hath 
ahready given a sample, or an earnest of this, 
in the awful ravages of death ; and we ask 
the sinner to behold, in the ever-recurriof 
spectacle of moving fhnerak, and desolated 
families, the token of that still deeper ipet- 
dition which awaits him. Let him not think 
that the God who deak hk relentless infljc- 
tions here on every son and daughter of the 
species, will falter there from the woik of 
vengeance that shall then descend on the 
heads of the impenitent O, how deceived 
then are all those ungodly, who have been 
building to themselves a safety and an ex- 
emption on the perpetuity of Nature ! All 
the perpetuity which they have witnessed, 
k the pledge of a God who is unchauge- 
able — and who, true to his threatenin|[ asto 
every other utterance which passes his lips, 
hath said, in the hearing of men and of 
angels, that the soul which k in sin shall 
perish. 

But, secondly, there k another successioa 

^jvcvowYvced to us hi Scripture, and on the 

atheistical vanatvc^ mVYiX cctVwxvVj \A '^XivSft.'v^ \s«?j ^Aaoa as firm a 



ihe being who upholds it, holds owl to w^\x^\\axvRfc ^ wi %n?s ^V ^^^kniisn^vafisssr 
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110118 cf Nature— even that which obtahK 
fc piw een faith and salvation. Ha who be- 
Koveui in Christ, shall not perish, but shall 
nve life everlasting. The same truth 
wbieh God hath embarked on the deobiia- 
HoDB of his wrath affainst the impenitent, he 
llBth also embarked on the decurations <tf 
|te mercy to the believer. There is a law 
«f continuity, as unfailing as any series oi 
in Natur^ that hinds with the present 
of an obstinate sinner upon earth, all 

horrors of his future wretchedness in 
He ll b ut there Is also another law of eon- 
Mmakty just as unfailing, that binds the pre- 
MBl state of him who putteth fkith in Christ 
|MCy with the triumphs and the transports 
if toeommgglorynereafker. And thus it 
m that what we read of God's constancy In 
jpe book of Nature, may well strengthen our 
0nxj asBurance m the promises of the goe- 
|mbL It ig not in the recurrence of winter 
alone, and its desolations, that God mani- 
fmm his adherence to established processes. 
Tliuii are many periodic evolutions of the 
hrigfat and the beautiful along the march 
flChis administrations— as thedawn of mom ; 

the grateful access of spring, with its 
jy hue& uid odours, and mel^ies : and 

ripened abundance of harvest ; and that 
Morious arch of heaven, which science hath 
Sow appropriated as her own, but which 
jpevcrthdess is i^aced there by God as the 
Ittifiuling token of a sunshine already begun, 
ttid a storm now ended— all these come forth 
ad appointed seasons, in a consecutive or- 
dcn^ yet mark the footsteps of a beneficent 
Deity. And so the economy of grace has 
its regular successions, which carry, how- 
ever^ a blessing in Uieir train. The faith in 
Ghnst, to which we are invited upon earth, 
bas its sure result and its landing-place in 
httven— «nd just with as unerring certainty 
■a we behold in the courses of the firma- 
meiit, will it be followed up by a life of vir- 
tne, and a death of hope, and a resurrection 
«f joyfolness, and a voice of welcome at the 
judgment-seat, and a bright ascent into fields 
of eUiereal blessedness, and an entrance upon 
^ory, and a perpetual occupation in the city 
of the living God. 

To all men hath he given a £uth in the 
constancy of Nature, and he never disi4>- 
points it To some men hath he given a 
iSuth in the promises of the gospel, and he 
IS ready to bestow it upon all who ask, or 
to perfect that which is lacking in it — and 
the one faith will as surely meet with its 
corresponding fulfilment as the other. The 
invariableness that reigns throughout the 
kingdom of Nature, guarantees the like in- 
variableness in the kingdom of grace. He 
who is steadfast to all his appointments, will 
oe true to all his declarations — and those 
▼ery exhibitions of a strict and undeviating 
order ib our unirerse, which have minis- 
ianed to the irreligion of a spurious phUoso- 



lAy,iMMM^isb on which the believer can 
nrop nHiinsi confidence than before, in all 
the fl^olmiandaU the written testimonies 
of God. 

Withaman of taste, and imagination, and 
science, and wb» is withal a disciple of the 
hotd Jesus, such an argument as this must 
shed a new interest and glory over his whole 
conteniplation of visible things. He knows 
of his Saviour, that by him Si things were 
made^ and that by him too aU things are up- 
holden. The world, in fact, w^ created by 
that Beinff whose name is the Word, and. 
from the features that are imprinted on te 
one, may he gather some of the leading dbft- 
racteristics of the other. More expressly 
will he infSer horn that sure and estaUished 
order of Nature, in wluch the whole family 
•f mankind are comprehended, that Uis. 
more special fomily of^ believers are indeed^ 
encircled within the bond of a sure and a 
well-ordered covenant In those beauteous 
regularities by which the one economy is 
marked, will he be led to recognise the 
^ yea" and the " amen" which are stamped 
on the other economy— «nd when he learns 
that the certainties of science are unfailing, 
does he also learn that the sayings of Scrip- 
ture are unalterable. Both he knows to 
emanate firom the same soiurce; and eveij 
new experience oi Nature's constancy, will 
just rivet him more tenaciously than before 
to the doctrine and the declarations of his 
Bible. Furnished with such a method of 
interpretation as this, let him go abroad upon 
Natmre, and all that he sees will heighten 
and establish the hopes which Revelation 
hath awakened. Every recurrence of the 
same phenomena as before, will be to him 
a distmct testimony to the faithfulness of 
God. The very hours will bear witness to 
it The lengthening shades of even will 
repeat the lesson held out to him by the liffht 
of early day— and when night unveils to his 
eye the many s{4endour8 of the firmament, 
vnll every traveller on his circuit there, 
sprak to nun of that mighty and invisible 
King, aU whose ordinations are sure. And 
this manifestation firom the face of heaven, . 
will be reflected to him by the panorama 
upon eartti. Even the buds which -come 
forth at their appointed season on the leaf- 
less branches; and the springing up of the 
flowen and Uie herbage, on the spots of 
ground from which they had disappeared ; 
and that month of vocal harmony where- 
with the mute atmosphere is gladdened as 
before, with the notes of joyous festival ; and 
so, the regular march of the advancing year 
through fdl its footsteps of revival, and pro- . 
gross, and matunty, and decay— these are 
to him but the diversified tokens of a God 
whom he can trust, because of a God who 
changeth not To his eyes^ the world tft- 
fleets npon X\ift 'vcst^ ^^\eaa«^ ^\ >5a w^ 
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stead or b meteor that lures him from the 
greater light of revelation, serves him an a 
pedestal on which the stability of Scripture 
18 more drmly upholdcn. 

The man who isKCcustoinedtoTiew aright 

the uniformity of Nature'a sequences, wil! 

be more impressed witli the ceriainty of that 

lence which is announred in the Bible 

'een faith and salvation — and he, of all 

ra, should re-assure his hopes of immor- 

, when he reads, that the end of our 

is the salvation of our souls. In thie 

lie and wealthy place, let him tttke up 

rest, and rejoice himself greatly with 

; God who has so multiplied upon hJm 

evidences of his faithfulness. Let him 

^eforlh feel that he is in the hands of 

"t") never deviates, and who cannot 

who, as he never by one act of ca- 

iih mocked the dependence that is 

ifoundation of human experience, 

ly one act of treachery, will he 

. wii: dependence that is built on the 

lalion of the divine testimony. And 

■ particularly, let him think of Christ, 

Lath all the promises in his hand, that 

I also all power has been committed 

-.avcn and in earth — and that presiding 

^forc, as ho does, over that visible ad- 

iratiot), of whicn constancy is the un- 

g attribute, he by this haui given us 

est pledge of a truth that aMdeth the 

— «o.iic, WMiay, and yesterday, and for ever. 

FWe are aware, that no argument can of 
toelf work in you the faith of the Gospel — 
that words and reasons, and illuslrationa, 
' may be multiplied without end, and yet be 
Of no efficacy — that if the simple manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit be withheld, the expounder 
of Scripture, sJid of all its analogies with 
creation or Providence, will lose his labour 
— and while it is his part to prosecute these 
to the uttermost, yet nought will he find 
more surely and experimentally true, than 
that without a special interposition of Ught 
from on high, he runneth in vain, ani' 
wearietb himself In vain. It is for him U 
ply the instrument, it is for God to givi 
tmio it the power which availeth. We are 
told of Christ, on his throne of mediator- 
ship, that he hath all the energies of Na- 
ture at command, and up to this hour do we 
know with what a steady and unfaltering 
band he hath wielded them. Look to the 



promise as equally steadfast, of ''Lo,l be 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world" — and come even now to hU oim 
appointed ordinance in the like confidence 
of a fellowship with him, as j'ou would lo 
any of the scenes or ordinations of Nalnn, 
and in the confidence that there the Lordnr 
Nature will prove himself the same that Ht 
has ever been.* The blood that was ■ 
nounced many centuries ago lo clraiw 
from all sin, cleanseth still. The bnd; 
which hath borne in all past ages the iai- 
quiiy of believers, beareth it still. That fjiit 
which appropriates Christ and all the bent 
fits of his purchase, to the soul, slill per 
formsthesameofEce. And that tnagnifirni 
economy of Nature which was establishai 
at tlif Irat, and so abidelh, is but the tm- 
bol of hat higher economy of grace woirti 
contid^elh lo this day according to sU iia 
ordinances. 

Whosoever eateth my flesh, and dtint 
eth my blood," says the Saviour, " Aall 
never die." When you sit down at his labh, 

Sou eat the bread, and you drink the wiik 
y which these are represented — and if this 
be done worthily, if there be a right corns- 
pondence between the hand and the hevi 
in tliis sacramental service, then by faiib do 
you receive the benefits of the she*! blood, 
and the broken body; and your so doin^ 
will as surely as any succession takes plan 
in the instituted conrses of Nalurr, be fot 
lowed up by your blessed immortality. And 
the brighter your hopes of glory hereafter, 
the holier will you be in all your acts and 
afiections here. The character even ncnt 
will receive a tinge from the prospect tfau 
is before you — and the habitual antiripatioit i 
of heaven will bring down both of its charily i 
and its sacredness upon your heart. He 
who hath this ho[>e in him purifieth him- 
self even as Christ is pure — and even from 
the present, if a true approach to the gate 
of his ganctnary, will you curry a portion 
of his spirit away with you. In partaiiog i 
of these, his consecrated elements, you h»- I 
come partakers of his gentleness and devo- 
tion, and unwearied beneficence— and be- ■ 
cause like him in limp, you will live wifli 
him through eternity. 
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SERMON 11. 
Tlie expkliwe Power of a nao AffecHon. 

*IiO««MtdMwoiHMitlMrtiie thiBn tliatireintliewoi^ If aoj maa love dM worid, the Iovb of te 



Thbr< are two ways in w)iich a pracCir 
cttl mnralurt may attonpt to diai^aee from 
tlie human heart its love dl Hid world— 
either by a demonstraticm of tbe world's 
canity, so as that the heart shall be pie- 
TiHea upon simply to withdraw its reguds 
from an object toat is not worthy of it; or, 
by eetting forth another object, even God, 
•0 more worthy of its attachment, so as 
lluit the heart i^all be prevailed upon not 
to rasign an old affection, which shall have 
nothhig to succeed it, but to exchange an 
old affietion for a new one. My purpose is 
to show, that from the c<Hi8titution of our 
nature, the finrmer method is altogether in- 
co mp rtent and ineflbctual—and that the 
latter method will alone suffice for die res- 
cue and recovery of the heart from the 
wrong aflbotionthat domineers over it Af- 
ter having accomplished this purpose, I 
diaU attempt a few practical observations. 

Lova may be regarded in two different 
oonditions. The first is, when its object is 
at a distance, and then it becomes love in a 
state of desire. The second is, when its 
object is in possession, and then it becomes 
love in a state of indulgence. Under the 
unpulse of desire, man feels himself urged 
onward in some path or pursuit of activi^ 
for its gratification. The feculties ckT his 
mind are put into busy exercise. In the 
steady direction of one great and engross- 
ing interest, his attention is recalled from 
the many reveries into which it might other- 
wise have wandered ; and the powers of his 
body are forced away from an indolence in 
which it else miffht have languished ; and 
that time is crowded with occupatiofL which 
but for some object of keen and aevoted 
ambition, might have drivelled along in 
successive hours of weariness and distairte — 
and though hope does not always enliven, 
and success docs not always crown this 
career of exertion, yet in the midst of this 
very variety, and with the alternations of 
occasional disappointment, is the machinery 
of the whole man kept in a sort of conge- 
nial play, and upholden in that tone and 
temper which are most agreeable to it In- 
somuch, that if through the extirpation of 
that desire which forms the originating 
principle of all this movement, me ma- 
chineiy were to stop, and to receive no im- 
pulse from another desire substituted in its 
place, the man would be left with all his 
propensities to action in a state of most 
painful aad vnoatural abandonment A 



sensitive being suffers, and is in violence, 
if, after having thoroughly rested from his 
fatigue, or beoi relieved from his pain, he 
continue in possession of powers without 
any excitement to these powers ; if he poo- 
sta a capacity of desire without having 
an ol^fect of desire; or if he have a spare 
energy upon his person, without a counter- 
part, and without a stimulus to call it into 
operation. The misery of such a condition 
is often realized by him who is retirsd frcun 
business, or who is retired from law, or who 
is evoi retired from the occupations of the 
chase, and of the gaming table. Such is 
^e demand of our nature for an c^eci in 
pursuit, that no accumulation of previous 
success can extinguish it^— and thus it is, 
that the most prosperous merchant, and the 
most victorious general, and the most for- 
tunate ffamester, when the labour of their 
respective vocations has come to a clos& 
are often fomid to languish in the midst ot 
all their acquisitions, as if out of their kin- 
dred and rejoicing element It is quite in 
vain with such a constitutionai appetite for 
employment in man, to attempt catting 
away from him the spring or the principle 
of one employment, without providing bun 
with another. The whole heart and babdt 
will rise in resistance against such an under- 
taking. The else unoccupied female, who 
spai£ the hours of every evening at some 
play of hazard, knows as well as you, that 
the pecuniary |piin, or the honourable tri- 
umpn of a successful contest, are altogether 
paltry. It is not such a demonstration of 
vani^ as this that will force her away from 
her dear and delightful occupation. The 
habit cannot so be displaced, as to leave 
nothiuff but a neffative and cheerless va- 
cancy behind it — mough it may so be sup- 
Elanted as to be followed up by another 
abit of employment, to which the power 
of some new affection has constrainea her. 
It is willingly suspended, for example^ on 
any single evening, should the time that 
wont to be allott^ to gaming, require to 
be spent on the preparations of an approach- 
ingassembly. 

The ascendant power of a second affec- 
tion wiU do, what no exposition, however 
fordUe, of the folly and worthlessness of 
the first, ever could effectuate. And it is 
the same in the great world. You never 
will be able to arrest any of its leading mr- 
suits, by a w%k»^ ^ciivot>&\x^\ss\>l ^\ wscx 
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ping one of these pnrsaits in any waf else^ 
btttby stimulating to another, in atSmpt- 
ing to bring a worldljr man, intent and bo- 
sied with the prosecution of his objects, to 
a dead stand, von have not mereLy to en- 
counter the charm which he annexes to 
these objects— but y6u have to encounter 
the pleasure which he feels in the very 
prosecution of them. It is not enough, 
uen, that YOU dissipale the charm, by your 
moral, ana eloquent and affecting exposure 
of its illusiveness. You must admss to ihe 

, eve of his mind another object, with a 
charm powerful enough to dispossess the 
first of its influence, and to ^ffage him m 
some other prosecution as ftmof interest, 
and hope, fund congenial ^etiWtjp", as the 
former, it is this^midi^tiuttps an impo- 

. tency on all moral and pathetic declamation 
about the insignificance of the world. A 
man will no more consent to the misery of 
being without an object, because that o^ect 
is a trifle, or of being without a pursuit, be- 
cause that pursuit terminates in some frivo- 
lous or fugitive acquirement, than he will 

. voluntarily submit himsdf to the torture, 
because that torture is to be of diort dura- 
tion. If to be without desire and without 
exertion altogether, is a state of violence 
and discomfort, then the present d^ore, 
with its correspondent train of exertion, is 
not to be got nd of simply by destrojring it 
It must be by substituting another desire, 
and another line or habit of exertion in its 
place — and the most efiectual way of with- 
drawing the mind from one object, is not 
by turning it away upon desolate and un- 
peopled vacancy— but by presenting to its 
regards another object still more alluring. 

These remarks apply not merely to love 
considered in its state of desire for an ob- 
ject not yet obtained. They apply also to 
love considered in its state of indulgence, 
or placid gratification, with an object al- 
ready in possession. It is seldom that any 
of our tastes are made to disappear by a 
mere process of natural extinction. At 
least, it is very seldom that this is done 
through the instrumentality of reasoning. 
It may be done by excessive pampering — 
but it is almost never done by the mere 
force of mental determination. But what 
cannot be thus destroyed, may be dispos- 
sessed — and one taste may be made to give 
way to another, and to lose its power en- 
tirely as the reigning afllection of the mind. 
It is thus, that the boy ceases, at length, to 
be the slave of his appetite, but it is because 
a manlier taste has now brought it into sub- 
ordination — and that the youth ceases to 
idolize pleasure, but it is because the idol 
of wealth has become the stronger and got- 
ten the ascendency — and that even the love 

of money ceases to have the m^LSlery over 

the heart of many a thriving ciUtotv, bwl \\. 

is because drawn into the whirl ot city pon- 



tics, another tflection has been wnmAt 
into his moral system, and be li now loroed 
over by the love of powor. Tlicn is nit 
one of these translbnnsftions in wliidi Oe 
heart is left without tn object Its de«re 
for one particular object may be oonqoend ; 
but as to its derize iv baving aome om 
object or other, this is meonqneraMe. In 
adhesion to that on which it naa JaBtaud 
the preference oi its rmarda^ cannot wil- 
Iinfi[ly be overcome by the leDdinff asfiy of 
a simple senaiatton. It can bedone odf 
by the i^iplication oi somettiing dn^ to 
iiguch it mar feel the adiiesio nof a niD 
stronger and. more powerlbl pvefoemje. 
Such is the granpbig tendency of the hi* 
man heart that it must linve n aomedutg 
tolayhddof— andwfaidi, ifwraatedaway 
without the sobstitntion of anotber aoas- 
thingin its plaeei would leave nToidHidt 
vacancy as painful to tfeie ndnd, as hmigv 
is to the natural system. It may be dispoi^ 
sessed of one oiMeiBt, or of any, but h eaa- 
not be desolatea of alL Let there be t 
breathing and a sensitive heart, bm wi&ont 
a likuig and witliont aflbiity to any of tin 
things that are aromd it, and in a atateof 
cheerless abandonment, it would be alivelo 
nothing but the burden of its own con- 
sdousnesB, and fe^ it to be intcderableL ll 
would make no diflhrence. to its owner, 
whether he dwdt in te midst of a gay and 
goodly world, or pUoed afar beyond the 
outskirts of creation, he dwelt a solitary 
unit ui dark and unpeopled nothingnesL 
The heart must have something to cling to 
-^and never, by its own voluntary consent, 
will it so denude itself of aU its attachmeotfl, 
that there shall not be one remaining object 
that can draw or solicit it 

The misery of a heart thus bereft of all 
relish for that which wont to minister en- 
joyment, is strikingly exemplified in those, 
who, satiated with indulgence, have been 
so belaboured, as it were, with the variety 
and the poignancy of the pleasurable sea- 
sations tnat they have eiroerienced, that 
they are at length fatigued out of all ca- 
pacity for sensation whatever. The disease 
of ennui is more frequent in the French 
metropolis, where amusement is more ex- 
clusively the occupation of higher classes, 
than it is in the British metropolis, where 
the longings of the heart are more diversi- 
fied by the resources of business and poli- 
tics. There are the votaries of fashion, 
who,. in this way, have at length become 
the victims of fashionable excess — in whom 
the very multitude of their enjo3rments, has 
at last extinguished their power of enjoy- 
ment—who, with the gratifications of art 
and nature at command, now look upon all 
that is around them with an eye of tast^ 
lessnesa— who, plied with tlie delights of 
Bewail vcv^ ol «^<sscAc8vn «hc^ to wearinfs^ 
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to the end of all their perfection, and like 
Sk)lomon of old, found it to be vanity and 
rexation. The man whose heart has thus 
Cieen turned into a desert, can vouch for the 
iosopportable languor which must ensue, 
Rrhen one affection is thus plucked away 
fkom the boeom, without another to replace 
It. It is not necessary that a man receive 
pain from any thing, in order to become 
niserable. It is barely enough that he looks 
irith distaste to every thin^r— -and in that 
Ufylum which is the repository of minds 
Mit of joint, and where the organ of feeling 
u well as the organ of intellect, has been 
impaired, it is not in the cell of loud and 
frantic outcries where you will meet with 
the acme of mental suffering. But that is 
the individual who outpeers in wretched- 
Mas all his fellows, wno throughout the 
Rrfaole expanse of nature and society, meets 
iot an object that has at all the power to 
ieCain or to interest him ; who neither in 
sarUi boieath, nor in heaven above, knows 
>f a single charm to which his heart can 
lend forth one desirous or responding 
movement; to whom the world, in his e^e 
I vast and empty desolation, has left him 
lothing but his own consciousness to feed 
upon— dead to all that is without him, and 
dive to nothing but to the load of his own 
torpid and useless existence. 

It will now be seen, perhaps, why it is 
iiat the heart keeps by its present auctions 
ivith so much tenacity — when the attempt 
a, to do them away by a mere process of 
sxtirpation. It will not consent to be so 
leeolated. The strong man, whose dwell- 
ng-place is there, may be compelled to give 
nray to another occupi^— but unless ano- 
iier stronger than he, has power to dispoe- 
less and to succeed him, he will keep his 
iresent lodgment inviolable. The heart 
would revolt against its own emptiness. It 
XMild not bear to be so left ui a state of 
iFasteand cheerless insipidity. The moralist 
who tries such a process of dispossession 
18 this upon the heart, is thwarted at every 
itep by the recoil of its own mechanisnL 
^oo have all heard that Nature abhors a 
racuum. Such at least is the nature of the 
leart, that though the room which is in it 
nay change one inmate for another, it can- 
lot be left void without the pain of most 
ntolerable suffering. It is not enough then 
o argue the folly of an existing action. 
[t is not enough, in the terms of a forcible 
IT an affecting demonstration, to make good 
lie evanescence of its object. It may not 
5ven be enough to associate the threats and 
lerrors of some coming vengeance, with the 
indulgence of it The heart may still re- 
sist the every application, by obedience to 
srhich it would nnally be conducted to a 
itate so much at war with all its appetites 
IS that of' downright inanition. So to tear 
invy an affection from ihe heart, as to leave 



it baie of all its regards, and of all its pre- 
ferences, were h hiffd and hopdess under- 
taking—and it would appear as if the alone 
powerful engine of dispossession, were to 
bring the mastery of another affection to 
bear upon it 

We know not a more sweepmg interdict 
upon the aflfections of Nature, than thai 
which is delivered W the Apostle in the 
verse before us. To bid a man into whom 
there is not ]ret entered the great and 
ascendant influence of the principle of re- 
generation, to bid him withdraw his love 
from all the thhigs that are in the world, ia 
to bid him give up all the affections that ara 
in his heart The world is the all of a na- 
tural man. He has not a taste, nor a desire^ 
that pouits not to a something placed wltii- 
in the confines of its visible horizon. He 
loves nothing above it, and he cares for no- 
thing b^ona it; and to bid him love not 
the world, is to pass a sentence of ej^Jsion 
on all the inmates of his bosom. To esti- 
mate the magnitude and the difficulty of 
such a surrender, let us only think that it 
were just as arduous to prevail on him not 
to love wealth, which is but one of the 
thhigs in the world, as to prevail on him 
to set wilful fire to his own property. This 
he mi^ht do with sore and painfw relno- 
tanoe, if he saw that the salvation of his 
life hung upon it But this he would do 
willinely, if he saw that a new property of 
tenfold value was instantly to emerge from 
the wreck of the old one. In this ease there 
is something more than the mere displace- 
ment' of an aflbction. There is the over- 
bearing of one affSection by another. But 
to desolate his heart of all love for the 
things of the world, without the substitu- 
tion of any love in its place, were to him a 
process of as unnatural violence, as to de- 
stroy all the thinffs he has in the world, 
and fflve him noAmg m their room. So 
that, if to love not the world be indispensa- 
ble to one's Christianity, then the cruci- 
fixion of the old man is not too strong a 
term to mark that transition in his history, 
when all old things are done away, and m 
things are become new. 

we hope that by this time, you under- 
stand the impotency of a mere demonstra- 
tion of this world's insignificance. Its sole 
{)ractical effect, if it had any, would be to 
eave the heart in a state which to every 
heart is insupportable, and that is a mere 
stateofnakedness and negation. You may 
remember the fond and unbroken tenacity 
with which your heart has often recurred 
to pursuits, over the utter fHvolity of which 
it sighed and wept but yesterday. Hie 
arithmetic of your short-uved days, may 
on Sabbath make the clearest impression 
upon your understanding — ^and from his 
fenciea bed oi d<QQL^^ tdjks ^^ ^jt^wSawt 
Icanse a ^o\oe \o ^«k«w1 vcl x^>5ia «»- 
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moiikery on all the punuiti of eaithlmew 
— and 88 he pictures before yon the fleet- 
ing generations of men, with the absorbing 
grave, whiUier all the joys and interests of 
9ie woiid hasten to their sore and speedy 
oblivion, may you, touched and solemniaed 
by his argument, fed fiMr a mement as if 
on the eve of a practical and permanent 
emancipation from a scene of so mndi 
vanity. But the morrow comes, and the 
business of the wofldi and the objects of 
the world, and the moving ibrees of the 
world come along with it-— and the ma- 
chinery of the heart, in virtue of which it 
must have something to gnuqp, or some- 
thing to adhere to^ brings n uMer a kind 
of moral necessity to be actuated Just as 
before— and in utter repulsion towards a 
state so unkindly as that of being frozen 
out both of delight and of desire, does it 
feel all the warmth and the urgency of its 
wonted solicitations— nor in the halHt and 
fajstcury (tf the whole maA, can we detect so 
mudi as one symptom of the new creature 
—so that the diurch, instead of being to 
him a school of obedieno& has been a mere 
sauntering place for the luxunr of a pass- 
ing and theatrical emotkm; anatheineach- 
^ing which is mighty to compel the attend- 
ance of mnltitu^ which ismi|[hty tostill 
and to solemnize the hearers mto a kind 
of tragic sensibility, which is mif^hty in the 
play of variety and vigour that it can keep 
up around the imagination, is not mighty to 
thepuUing down of strong-holds. 

llie love of the world cannot be expung- 
ed by a mere demonstration of the world's 
worthlessness. But may it not be supplant- 
ed by the love of that which is more woi^ 
thy than itself? The heart cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to part with the world, by a 
simple act of resignation. But may not 
the heart be prevailed upon to admit into 
its preference another, who shall subordi- 
nate the world, and bring it down from its 
wonted ascendency ? If the throne which 
is placed there, must have an occupier, and 
the tyrant that now reigns has occupied it 
wrongfully, he may not leave a bosom 
which would rather detain him, tlum be 
left in desolation. But may he not g^ve 
way to the lawful sovereign, appearing 
with every charm that can secure his will- 
ing admittance, and taking unto himself his 
great power to subdue the moral nature of 
man, and to reign over it ? In a word, if 
the way to disengage itie heart from the 
positive love of one great and ascendent 
object, is to fasten it in positive love to an- 
other, then it is not by exposing the worth- 
lessness of the former, but by addressing to 
the mental eye the worth and excellence of 
the latter, that all old things are to be done 
away, and all things are to become new. 

To obliterate all our present affections, b^ 



the seat of them miceewpiiwl, wovld be to 
destroy the old duuncter, aiid to rabaCitne 
no new character hi its idaee. But when 
they take ihetr departmre upon tlia iagm 
(tf other visiton ; when they imigii their 
sway to the power and the p wdomii iiiee 
of new aflmJons; whan^dbftudoning tiie 
heart to solitude, they w a mtf gbe pfaice to 
a sueoesBor who tuni it bMo as bnqr t 
residence of dedie, and intemty and ei- 
pectation as before--there is nothing in iH 
this to thwart or to overtMsr any qf tin 
laws (tf our sentient nature— and we ne 
how, in fuUest aoeoidanoe wiUi tbs mt- 
diazusm of the heart, a great moial lefdn- 
tion may be made to take plaee npm it 

This, we trust, will ezidain the oncntin 
of that diann wnich aooompanies the cftn- 
tual preaching of the flospeL Tbeloveof 
God, and the tore of the woridyaie teo 
aflfiM^ions^ not meielY in a state of liid- 
ship, but m a state of enmity— and tknt so 
irreoonciUMe^ tiiat tlisy cannot dwell t»- 
geUier in the same bosouk We have it 
ready affirmed how imposHibie it we^s fat 
the heart, by any innate elasticity ol in 
own, to cast the woild away from i^ and 
thns rednoe itself to a wildemesa. The 
lieart is not ao oonstitated, and tlie od^ 
way to dispoaaesB it of an dd aflfedion, u 
b]r the expulsive powerofa new one. No- 
thing canezoeedthe magnitode of there- 
quired diange in a man's duracter— wbea 
bidden as he is in tlie New Testament, to 
love not the world; no, nor any of tbe 
things that are hi the world — for this so 
comprehends all that is dear to him in 
existence, as to be equivalent to a com- 
mand of self-annihilation. But the same 
revelation which dictates so mightv an 
obedience, places within our reach as 
mighty an instrument of obedience. It 
brings for admittance, to the very door of 
our heart, an affection which, once seated 
upon its throne, will either subordinate 
every previous inmate, or bid it away. Be- 
side the world, it places before the eye of 
the mind, him who made the world, and 
with this peculiarity, which is all its own 
—that in the Gospel do we so behold God, 
as that we may love God. It is there^ and 
there only, where God stands revealed as 
an object of confidence to sinners— and 
where our desire after him is not cfailtod 
into apathy, by that barrier of human guHt 
which intercepts every approach that is 
not made to nim through the appointed 
Mediator. It is the bringing in of tnis bet- 
ter hope, whereby we draw nigh unto God 
— and to live witnout hope, is to live with- 
out God, and if the heart be without God, 
the world will then have all the ascendenej. 
It is God apprehended by the believer as 
God in Christ, who alone can dispoet it 



UioTCk )^\% «sftecA<Q9QA^. It is when he stands 
simply expunging them, and so a& U) leaNex^Ssssasi^^ ol >iDft Nfcxwt^ ^\AsdoL\»&kss&%^ 
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tiim 88 an offended lawgiver, and when we 
ue enabled by faith, which is his own gift, 
to see his glory in the face of Jesus Chnst, 
ind to hear his beseeching voice, as it pro- 
tests good will to men, and entreats the 
return of all who will to a full pardon, and 
I gracious acdeptanoe — it is then, that a 
love paramount to the love of the wor^ 
ind at length eocpulsive of it, first arisen in 
the regenerating bosom. It is when re- 
leased from the spirit of bondage, with 
which love cannot dwell, and when admit- 
ted into the number of God's children, 
through the faith that is in Christ Jesus, 
the spirit of adoption is poured upon us — it 
is then that the heart, brought under the 
mastery of one great and predominant af- 
fection, is delivered from the tyranny of 
its former desires, and in the only way in 
which deliverance is possible. And that 
foith which is revealed to us from heaven, 
as indispensable to a sinner's justification 
in the sight of God, is also the instrument 
of the greatest of all moral and spiritual 
achievements on a nature dead to the in- 
fluence, and beyond the reach of every 
other application. 

Thus may we come to perceive what it 
is that makes the most efiective kind of 
preaching. It is not enough to hold out 
to the world's eye the mirror of its own 
imperfections. It is not enoiigh to come 
forth with a demonstration, however pa- 
thetic, of the evanescent character of all its 
enjoyments. It is not enough to travel 
the walk of experience along with you. 
and speak to your own conscience, and 
vour own recollection of the deceitfulness 
of the heart, and the deceitfulness of all 
that the heart is set upon. There is many a 
bearer of the Gospel message, who has not 
shrewdness of natural discernment enough, 
and who has not power of characteristic ae- 
Kription enough, and who has not the talent 
of moral delineation enough, to present you 
with a vivid and faithful sketch of the ex- 
isting follies of society. But that very 
corruption which he has not the feculty of 
representing in its visible details, he may 
practically be the instrument of eradicating 
m its principle. Let him be but a faithflil 
expounder of the gospel testimony. — Un- 
Me as he may be to apply a descriptive 
hand to the character of the present world, 
let him but report with accuracy the mat- 
ter which revelation has brought to him 
from a distant world, — unskiUed as he is in 
the work of so anatomizinjr the heart, as 
with the power of a novelist to create a 
graphical or impressive exhibition of the 
worthlessness or its many affections — ^let 
him only deal in those mysteries of peculiar 
doctrine, on which the best of novelists 
have thrown the wantonness of their deri- 
sioD. He may not be able, with the eye 
of shrewd ana saiirical observation, to cx- 
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pose to the ready recognition of his hearers 
the desires of worldiness— but with ihe 
tidings of the gospel in commission, he 
may wield the only engine that can extir- 
pate them. He cannot do what some have 
done, when, as if by the hand of a ma- 

S'cian, they have brought out to view, 
Dm the hidden recesses of our nature, the 
foibles and lurking appetites which belong 
to it — But he has a truth in his possession, 
which into whatever heart it enters, wOL 
like the rod of Aaron, swallow up them all 
— and unqualified as he may be, to describe 
the old man in all the nicer shading of his 
natural and constitutional varieties, with 
him is deposited that ascendent influence un- 
der whicn the leading tastes and tendencies 
of the old man are destroyed, and he becomes 
a new creature in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Let us not cease, then, to ply the only 
instrument of powerful and positive opera- 
tion, to do away from you the love of the 
world. Let us try every legitimate method 
of finding access to your hearts for the love 
of him who is greater than the world. For 
this purpose, let us, if possible, clear away 
that shroud of unbelief which so hides and 
darkens the iace of Uie Deity. Let us in- 
sist on his claims to your affection — and 
whether in the shape of gratitude, or in ^e 
shape of esteem, let us never cease to affirm, 
that in the whole of that wondrous econo- 
my, the purpose of which is to reclaim a 
sinful world unto himself— he, the God of 
love, so sets himself forth in characters of 
endearment, that nought but faith, and 
nought but understanding, are wanting, on 
your part to call forth the love of your 
hearts back again. 

And here let me advert to the incredulity 
of a worldly man ; when he bruigs his own 
sound and secular experience to bear upon 
the high doctrines of Christianity — when 
he looks on regeneration as a thinff impos- 
sible — ^when feeling as he does, the obsti- 
nacies of his own heart on the side of 
things present, and casting an mtelligent 
eye, much exercised perhaps in the obser- 
vation of human life, on the equal obstina- 
cies of all who are around hun, he pro- 
nounces this whole matter about the cruci- 
fixion of the old man, and the resurrection 
of a new man' in his place, to be ui down- 
right opposition to ail that is known and 
witnessed of the real nature of humanity. 
We thmk that we have seen such men, 
who, firmly trenched in their own vigorous 
and homebred sagacity, and shrewdly re- 
gardful of all that passes before them 
through the week, ana upon the scenes of 
ordinary business, look on that transition 
of the heart by which it gradually dies 
unto time, and awakens in all the life of a 
new-felt and ever-growing desire towards 
God, as a mere Sabbath «^ul^t.\$yx\ ^3x^ 
who tii\», 'wWYi «2X Wryc ^\\ko&v!s«w««^^««^ 
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upon IbB eoDcerm of eaithftiMiS oooliinie 
QmnofeA to the end of tlieir ^vyk amongBt 
tlM ftettnn and the appeHtei^ and the pur- 
anitaofearftLUneaB. If the thouht of deaths 
and another atate of being arasr it, eomea 
aeiOMthem at all, it ia Mt with a diange 
80 radioal aa that of being bora again, thai 
they ever connect the ideaef piepaiaftioar 
'thif have aome Tagiie toKntegi^iaa oi Ita 
being ooite enoaaii that they aoqoit them- 
fltvea in aome oecent and tokniue waj 
of thebr rdative obligationa s and that, npon 
^ atrength of aome aoeh aoeial al^ do* 
maati c morditiea aa are Often realiiedby 
htm in whoae heart the fove of God haa 
nerercBitered. they winbe tranaphated Id 
adbty Drom thia world, where God ia the 
Bebig with whom it may ahndal be aaid, 
thai mey have had nothing to da to that- 
world vnuve God tethe Bc&g with whom 
th^ vHH have mainly and immediately to 
do thioqghont all eternity. Tbey admit all 
that ia pan of the utter vanity of time, whan 
takafei np irltfa aa a reathig place. Bottbqr 
naiat aivery qmliealicm made upon the 
Miart of man, mUk the view of ao .iddftinr 
ffartendendefl^ that it.ahall not henceforth 
dnd tai thg interaata of time, afi ita real and 
all ita reflMittient They, hi fact,; tegard 
audi ail.'attempt aa an entttpriae thai ia al- 
together aerial— and with a tone of aeeolar 
w&dom, caught bom the flmfiliarittea of 
every-diy 4Dq>erienccL do they aee a Viaion- 
ary character in all that ia aaid of aetting 
our aflisctions on the things that are above ; 
and of wallLing by &i& ; and of keeping 
our hearts in such a love of God as sliafi 
shut out (torn them the love of the world ; 
and of having no confidence in the flesh ; 
and of so r^iouncing earthly things va to 
have our conversation in heaven. 



givinghhniq>unttteMMtfv4L Itar 
do not aee the anflipiertygtaealiMBwi, 
or of the aniiBrinn that were endned by 
him who bote th^ bopden thai rfoMV 
flhoQid have boraOi They do not ae^lha 
blended hoUnev and nompaiaion df iha 
Godhead, In thai he pifid by Ihe taas* 
gnadona of hia cnalnKh^ jA atfM aol 
paaa them ty wilhoot an a a|n i ll oiii Rlia 
myalery to menip^fiow n mao aho a il i l paA 



Novl^ it is altogether worthy of l)e]ng re- 

marlcea of those men who uius disrelish 

spiritual Christianity, and, in fact, deem it 

an impracticable acquirement, how much 

of a piece their incredulity about the de- 
mands of Christianity, and their incredulity 

about the doctrinea of Cliristianity, are with 

one another. No wonder that they feel the 

woric of the New Testament to be beyond 

their strength, so long aa they hold the 

words of the New TestamentOo be beneath 

theur attention. Neither they nor any one 

dse can dispossess the heart of an old af- 
fection, but by the impulsive power of a new 

one— and, if that new aflbction be the love 

of God, neither they nor any one else can 

be made to entertain it, but on such a re- 
presentation of the Deity, as diall draw Uie 

heart of the sinner towards him. Now 

it is just their unbelief which screens 

from the discernment of their minds this 

representation. They do not see ihe love 

of God in sending his Son into the world. 
TTjejr do not aee the expression ot \ftft \«n- 
dcmcsB to meuf in sparing him not) \>\i\\0»&'V^\\!^ ^OdaX «x^ ^"onReoi issA ^dttscoal 



lotheataleofgodBneMfroai n^Ma 
tare— but had they okdy a beHeving ilev 
<tf God manifisat In the 1M^ lUa wttoH vs. 
adve for them the wlwla myalegr of fDdlt 
neak . Aa It Isl they ehnot A- ^ af 
tiielr old * ^nMffn « , bocanao ifisr afco aal 
«tf ai^t ftom an tiioa^ iMha wfcldi haia 
influence to raiae a taew one. TlM^ateShi 
the children of latael bi the lead of tof^ 
when requiredf to mritf faridtt wittMirtaKnr 
— ifaey cannot lov« God, while tttey waM 
the only food »*»*<* ^^w • wiymnf thia anlii thai 
in a ramer^ boao m a nd however gml 
their errora may be belli in reMatteg dw da- 
man^ of the Goqiel aa fanmctWBUe^ an! 
in n;|eetfaig the doet^faieft cf Ihe Goanel ai 
inadmianl^ yet theie la not n aputad 
man (and it lathe pnrogative of hnnwha 
iai^taat to Judge ri l men) y ho iro^not 
pereeivethat taereiiaconMtBDcy in flMa 
emrs. * 

Bnt if there be a tawiBlific y fat tto eCT6l% 
hi like manner la then a conaiateocy inlbe 
truths which are oppoahe to thehL Tbft 
man who bdievea inmepeeuliar doetrioin^ 
win readily bow to the peculiar demandt 
of Christianityt When ne is told to lore 
God suprem(Jy, this may startle another, 
but it wul not startle him ta whom God has 
l)een reveided in peace, and in pardon, and 
in all the freeness of an offered reconcilia- 
tion. When told to shut out the world from 
his heart, this may be impoesible with him 
who has nothing tp replace it — but not im- 
possible with him, who has found in God 
a sure and a satiating portion. MThen told 
to withdraw his anections from the things 
tiiat are beneath, 'this were lajring an order 
of self-extinction upon the man, who Imows 
not another quarter in the whole aphere of 
his contemplation, to which he could trans- 
fix them—but it were not grievous to bim 
whose view has been openea up to the lore- 
liness and glory of the things that are 
above, and can fiiere find, for every Masig 
of his soul, a most ample and delighted oc- 
cupation. When told to look not to flit 
thmgs tibat are seen and temporal, this were 
Uotttng out the light of all that ia visilxle 
from Qie prospect of him in whose efe 
there is a wall of partition between guilty 
nature and the Joys of eternity — ^but he 
who believes that Christ hath broken down 
this wall, finds a gathering radiance upon 
\^ «ovi\^%a \a VofbkVa oa^rands in faith to 
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Tdl a roan to be holy-4aid bow can be 
oompaas such a pemrmanoe, when his 
alone fellowship with holuiess is a fellow- 
chip of despair ? It is the atonement of the 
crofls reconciling the holiness of the law- 
giver with the safety of the oflfender, that 
hath opened the way for a sanctifying in- 
fluence into the sinner's heart, and he can 
take a kindred impression from the dia- 
racter of God now brought nigh, and now 
at peace with him. Separate the demand 
from the doctrine, and yon have either a 
mtem of righteousness that is impractiea- 
Ue, or a bairen orthodoxy. Bring the de- 
mand and the doctrine together— and the 
true disciple of Christ is able to do the one, 
through the other strengthening him. The 
motive is adequate to the movement; and 
the bidden obedience of the Gospel is not 
beyond the measure of his strengUi^ just 
because the doctrine of the Gospel is not 
beyond the measure of his acceptance. 
The shield of faith, and the hope oi salva- 
tkm. and the Word of God, and the girdle of 
truth— these are the armour that he has put 
on ^ and with these the batUe is won, and the 
emmence is reached, and the man stands on 
the vantageground of a new field and a new 
proapect TneeffiBCt is great, but the cause 
18 equal to it— and stupendous as this moral 
reeurrection to the precepts of Christianity, 
undoubtedly i& there is an dement of 
strength enough to give it bein^f and con- 
tinuance in the principles of Christianity. 

The object of the Goiqpel is both to pacify 
the sinner's conscience, and to purify his 
heart ; and it is of importance to observe, 
that what itiars the one of these objects, 
mars the other also. The best way of cast- 
ing out an impure affection is to admit a 
pure one ; and by the love Of what is good, 
to expel the love of what is evil Thus it 
is, that the freer the Gospel, the more sanc- 
tiiyinff is the Gospel ; and the more it is re- 
ceived as a doctrine of grace, the more will 
it be felt as a doctrine acoonling to godli- 
ness. This is one of the secrets of the 
Christian life, that the more a man holds 
of God as a pensioner, the greater is the 
payuicnit of service that he renders back 
again. 'On the tenure of " Do this and live," 
a spirit of fearfulness is sure to enter; and 
the jealousies of a leoal bargain chase away 
all confidence from the intercourse between 
God and man ; and the creature striving to 
be square and even with his Creator, is, in 
fact, pursuing all tlie while his own selfiiah- 
ness instead of God's glory ; and with all 
the conformities which he labours to ac- 
coropliah, the soul of obedience is not there, 
the mind is not subject to the law of God, 
nor indeed under such an economy ever 
can be. It is only when, as in the Gospel, 
eusceptance is bestowed as a present, with- 
out money and without price, that the ae- 
•urity which man feels in God is placed I 



beyond the reach of disturbance— or, that 
he can repose in him, as one friend reposes 
in another— or, that any liberal and gene- 
rous understanding can be establish^ be- 
twixt them — the one party rejoicing over 
the other to do him good — ^the other find- 
ing that the truest gladness of his heart lies 
in the impulse of a gratitude, by which it is 
awakened to the charms of a new moral 
existence. Salvation by grace — salvation 
by free grac&-HBalvation*fiot of. works, but 
according to the mercy of God— salvation 
on such a footing is not more indinpensable 
to the deliverance pf our persons from the 
hand of justice, than it is to the deliveranoe 
of our hearts firom the chill and the weight 
«f ungodliness. Retain a single shred or 
fiagment of legality with the Gospel, and 
you raise a topic of distrust between man 
and God. You take away from the power 
of the Gospel to melt and to conciliate. For 
this purpose, the freer it i& tne better it is. 
That very peculiarity whicn so manv dread 
as the germ of Antuiomianism, is. In fact, 
the germ of a new spirit, and a new inclina- 
tion against it Along with the light of a 
freeGospelj does there enter the love of the 
Gospel, which in proporticm as vou impair 
Uie freeness. you are sure to chase away. 
And never aoes the sinner find within him- * 
self so mighty a moral transfonnation, as 
when under the bdief that he is saved by 
grace, he feds constrained thereby to offer 
his heart a devoted thing, and to deny un- 
godliness. 

To do any work in the best manner you 
would make use of the fittest tools for it. 
And we trust, that what has been said may 
serve in some degree, for the practical 
guidance of those who would like to reacli 
the great moral achievement of our text — 
but feel tiiat the tendencies and desires of 
Nature are too strong for them. We know 
of no other way by which to keep the love 
of the world out of our heart, than to keep 
in our hearts the love of God — and no other 
way by which to keep our hearts in the 
love of God, than building ourselves up on 
our most holy faith. That denial of the 
world which is not possible to him that dis- 
sents fixon the Gospel testimony, is possible, 
even as all things are possible to him that 
believeth. To try this without faith, is to 
work without the right tool or the right in- 
strument But faith worketh by love ; and 
the way of expellinff from the heart the 
love ihat transgressetn the law, is to admit 
into its receptees the love which fulfiUeth 
the law. 

Conceive a man to be standing on the 
margin of this green world ; and that, when 
he looked towards it, he saw abundance 
smiling upon every field, and all the bless- 
ings which earth can afford, scattered in 
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ptennt biUtatkni, aod the Joyi of htunan 
eompankauhip brigfatooing nwiij-* taappy 
dicte of foeMy— oaooeive this to ba um 
Moml duoMtflr of th* how ttpon aw 
itds of hJteomam^attoBi and that on the 
odMT, txyond flw MMo (tf the (oodlT 
tibiut on whidi he vSaituetad, he coiua 
MWTf noth^ but B dnk and nlhombM 
mkiunni. l^inkTOndut he witnld hid a 
vtfmrtaiy edlaH to all the brigtatMM and 
aQ tta bepntyttat were bcAte faimiqiao 
. ■hOi, and oomnril hkaadf to the fHgfatftil 
. WHuide am^ from tL Would he lean tU 
Mopted dmUiiv plMM^ OBd become a aoli- 
tnr wandenr thioiigh the Aelda of wd- 
matyl If naoeoAndbim nothing t 



d ioenee of lib and of dM 



Aat by ao near, and emted muA a power 
of nrgoicy to detain taim 7 Would not he 
^UttOwiMinB^^HBa^aDd of lifi!^ and 

^BH^El^n> Ana fiMtnc on the ter 
rttoar^tiwworld, and to take Adter nnder 

the silver canopy iKatiVlB ' ' 



i happy wUnd of t 
floBied by, and ihere had t 
■ ■eiweathelightof il ' 



ttaaoimdaof awaelOTBdair; aBdhedtady 
nw, Oial thm a porar baantr reeled ^n 
ereiT Add, knd a more hearMHl toy ml 
itadiamoogallflaefMnllka; iw btiwdt 
diaoRB flien a paMBt and a piety. Ml ■ 
benewtone ft wm dt nt a aionl jdadma 
into eieiy boeooii and mulad' nn wnna i^ 
de^ in miitf nMang ijrnnediT irIA mdi 
other, and wBh te bendlent radur d 



abore all, 

hUHtonLa .__,__ 

WBB maife tor hh n ptwtreyoB noi,tbil 
what woe betee the wQdetMei, msld ba- 
coma the land of inrilatloa i and thd bow 
fltewmktvoaldbethewildBRwaa? Wkn 
umMOfded epaoe could not dc^ ean be dma 
by man tenaing with bmlifle acenei^ hM 
beauBcBOdetr. And let the eaWng Im- 



el tmon Ua 
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diat ]a near and vidte ai 
■tin If anodieratood revealed to the pm- 



bttti, orthroogb Ow dmmd of hie aenma- 
thro, withon Tkilence dme to the eonKl- 
tnUoD of hiinKml Htan, Btf badlesta 
Oia preatDtwnrid, and lire to the hmfl* 
world that Man^ In Oe diataaea amy 



SEEMON IH. 

7%e nre Wamml of a BtHeMr't Hope. 

• anmiM «a wen ncoadbd to God b; tha dauli of hk So i muIi nactiMw 
racoBcllad, w* dull ha t*Ted bj tab lift."— Rnuu t. Ift 



9t. Paul, who, by the way, is by for the 

moat argumentaDTe of all the Apoatiee — 

and who, from being the most Bucoenful of 

them all, proves that argument ia both a 

legitimate and a powerful weapon in the 

work of making CliristianB, sometimes un- 
dertakes to reason upon one set of premises, 

and tlien to dcmonitrale how much more 

TOiid and irresistible ia the conclusion which 

he tries lo establish, when he is in actual 

poneaaioti of another and more favourable 

aet of premises. In this way a great addi- 
tional strength is made lo accrue to his ar- 

gumenl— and the how much more with 

which he finishes, causes it to come with 

greater power and assurance upon his rea- 
ders — and it is this which gives him the 

advantage of what is well known, both in 

law and in logic, under the phrase of ar^i- 

vientwn a farliore, or, wi argument which 

affirms a thing to be true in adverse and 

unpromising circumstances, and iherefore 

At jBore worthy of being held tnie\n\\VLe-\..._ , .,„. 

Her drcum.'rtances. It is quite a Iam\V\aT\o( Goi nw^ Vr *& 



mode of reasoning in omnmon 

If a neighbour be bound to sympathtae wfefa 
the disa«8ses of an unfortanate Tajoilj, bow 
much mora when that neigfabonr is a re- 
laiiveT If I obtahied an otnr of ftiendriiqi 
from a man in difficulties, how much mot 
may I count upon it should he now be 
translated into a state of sufficiency and 
ease? If, in the very heat of ourqHamd, 
and under the discouragemeut of all my pro- 
voking insolence towards him, my enemy 
foritear the vengeance which he had tiM 
power to inflict, how much more, sbouM 
the quarrel be made up, and I have been 
long in terms of reconciliation with bimi 
may I feel myself secure from the efleett 
of his indignation? Such also is the argD- 
mentofmyteit. lliere is one state of mat- 
ters in which God sets forth a demonstn- 
tion of friendship to the world, and th'a '» 
compared with the present and actual etsU 
, of matlera, more favourable than the fonnCT, 
Wtvd ^tftwv ■wV'wiv, teestfvitft, "^ ttumddii^ 
t\ nt C^qA nvvii Vie tK'& TMn« nn^^^ 'vcSncwi, 
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id still more finnly confided in. Bat h 
ill be further seen, that in this short sen- 
nce of the Apostle, there lies a compound 
"gument which admits of being seimrated 
to distinct parts. There is a reference 
ade to a two-fold state of matters, which, 
f being resolved into its two particulars, 
ings out two accessions of strength to the 
inclusion of our Apostia which are inde- 
sndent of each other. He, in fact, holds 
Tth a double claim upon our understand- 
ig, and we propose to view successively 
le two particulars of which it is made up. 
There is first, then, a comparison made 
stween one state of matters, and another 
ate of matters which obtain in our earth — 
nd there is at the same time a comparison 
lade between one state of matters, and 
lother state of matters which obtain in 
eaven — and from each of these there may 
B educed an argument for strengthening 
le assurance of every Christian, in that 
ilvation which the Go^[>el has maae known 

>U8. 

Let us first look, then, to the two states 
pon earth — and ttiis may be done either 
itii a reference to this world's history, or 
may be done with a reference to the per- 
)nal history of every one man who is now 
believer. 

That point of time in the series of ge- 
eral history at which reconciliation was 
lade, was when our Saviour said that it is 
nished, and gave up the ghost. God may 
3 said to have then become reconciled to 
le world, in as far as he was ready to enter 
ito agreement with all who drew nigh in 
le name of this great propitiation. Now 
link of the state of matters upon earth, 
revious to the time when reconciliation in 
lis view was entered upon. Think of the 
;rength of that movmg principle in the 
osom of the Deity, which so inclined him 
>wards a world then lying in the depths of 
ngodliness — and from one end to another 
f It, lifting the cry of rebellion against him. 
*here was no movement on the part of the 
rorld towards Grod — no returning sense of 
Uegiance towards him from whom they 
ad revolted so deeply — no abatement of 
lat profligacy which so rioted at large over 
wiae scene of lawless, and thanklesflL and 
areless abandonment — no mitigation or that 
ml and audacious insolence by which the 
iirone of heaven was assailed ; and a spec- 
icle so full of offence to the unfallen was 
eld forth, of a whole province in arms 
gainst the lawful Monarch of creation, 
lad the world thrown down itA weapons 
f disobedience — had a contrite and relent- 
ig spirit gone previously forth among its 
enerations — had the light which even tiien 
limmcred in the veriest wilds of Pagan- 
im, just up to the strength and degree of 
s influence, told aright on the moral 
?nsibUiUes of the deluded and licentious 



worshippers—had they, whose conscience 
was a law unto themselves, just acted and 
followed on as they might under the guid- 
ance of its compunctious visitations — had 
there been any thinff like the forth-going 
of a general desire^ however faint, towards 
that unknown Being, the sehse and impres- 
sion of whom were never wholly oblite- 
rated — ^then it might have been less decisive 
of Crod's wUl for reconciliation, that he gave 
way to these returning demonstrations on 
the part of his alienated creatures, and 
reared a pathway of communication by 
which sinners may draw ni|h unto Goo. 
But for God to have done' this very thing, 
when these sinners were persisting in the 
full spirit and determination of their unholy 
warfare— for him to have done so, when in- 
stead of any returning loyalty rising up to 
him like the incense of a sweet-emeUing 
savour, the exhalations of idolatry and vice 
blackened the whole canopy of heaven, 
and ascended in a smoke of abomfaation 
before him — ^for him to have done so at the 
very time that all flesh had corrupted he 
ways, and when either with or whboat the 
law of revelation, God saw that the widced- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every hnagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually — in these 
circumstances of deep and unalleviated pro- 
vocation, and when God may have eased 
him of Iiis adversaries, by sweeping the 
whole of this moral nuisance away from 
the face of the universe which it deformed — 
for such a time to have been a time of love, 
when majest^r seemed to call for some so- 
lenm vindication, but mercy could not let 
us go — surely, if through such a barrier be- 
tween Crod and the guilty, ha in the long- 
ings of his desire after them, forced a path- 
way of reconciliation, he never will turn 
himself away from any, who, cheered for- 
ward by his own intreaties, are walking 
upon that path. But if, when enemies, he 
himself found out an approach by which 
he miffht beckon them to enter into peace 
with him, how much more when they are 
so approaching, will he meet them with the 
light of his countenance, and bless them 
with the joys of his salvation. 

But this argument may be looked to in 
another way. Instead of fixing our regards 
upon that point in the general history of the 
world, when the avenue was struck out be- 
tween our species and their offended Law- 
giver ; and through the rent vail of a Sa- 
viour's flesh, a free and consecrated way of 
access was opened for the guiltiest of them 
aU— let a believer in Christ fix his regards 
upon that passage in his own personal his- 
tory at which he was drawn in his desires 
and in his confidence to tiiis great Mediator, 
and entered upon the grace wherela Ivew^s^ 
I stands, tmd ^«vfc \x^ "Sva ^s*'^ \\r«s\ ^V vj^^sr:- 
Uef, and tu^^^ \vYa Vt^wixVSftxv wiX ^V ^«^- 
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^At of thQ Gospel. 

.., ,___ .._tt M was, when an 

•Uao from Ood, tiuongfa wiclied works of 
Ui own, wlA vhit ha.'m wheu & humble 
but iTfTtB*^ eEp«elant trf" God's mercy 
Ihronrii flw ii^tBOMglWi ot nnother. Who 
Mw£led him into m oondition whidi he 
agm ooetttiml Wtowttinlo bis heart the 
Wtb of tho Od^f •mbo awukened him 
ftom tho d/Kmrnef and mtconcem o( na- 



tOM? Wh a | Mim i . ap auttTegtleaa but aalu- 
iKtf duAinM'M IrafA iumed in (he 

•. neanlMiDgofmooodlJltiDnl Therewaa 
• time ot Ua |)ut Ufa whan the whole doc- 
trlna of Minnoa wu u ofibuce to him, 
wiup Ui pmidiiiig w>4 Ibolishness to hia 

^ ears ; when i[s phraseology tired and dis- 
guaied him; when, in light and lawlen 

( compaoiotiship, be put the warnings of reli' 
gious counael, and the urgency of menacmg 
M rmona away from his bosom — a time when 
the world naa lijs all, and when he was 
vhollv given over lo the idolatry of its 
punulls, and pleasures, and projects of ag- 
grandizement — a time when his heart was 

. unvisited with any permanent seriousness 
, about God, of whom his conscience some- 

' ' ttmea mnliiiled him, but whom he soon 




on hia way, but whiclk 
n impetaoDS proaecntion of his own 
objects, utterly disregarded— a lime when 
death pUed him with its ever-recurring me- 
mentoea, but which he, overlooking the 
abort and summary arithmetic of the few 

seoffer, . 

around of his anticipation^ that this earth, 
this passing and periajiable earth, formed 
the scene of ^ bis solicitudes. Is there 
none here present who remembers such a 
' time of his bv-gone history, mid with such 
a character oi alienation from God and from 
biaChrist.as I have now given to it7 And 
who, I aslc, recalled him front this aliena- 
tion'? By whose guidance was he con- 
ducted to that demonstration either of the 
" liim? 

door, which weaned his spirit from the 
world, and wooed it to the deaihless friend- 
ships, and the ever-during felicities of hea- 
ven? Who made known lo him the esieni 
of his guilt, with the overpaesing extent of 
the redemption that is provided for it? It 
was not he himself who originated the pro- 
cess of his own salvation. God may have 
abandoned him lo his own courses; and 
said of him ss he has done of many others, 
"I will Jet him alone, since he will have it 
«j;" and given him up to that jHiVidaiWmA 



world an 
argy;aild 

the spirit wUdi ha _.^ ._ 

eninf&h. Bnti^iaMwdaTiDAHQii 

I ji Tj liim 111 II liW iif lilaftBiIlM 

proTocatio— and iriiS* faavw ]nta» 
gardtess «aen1^ mda. Ida dcrignaaf am 
to bear apoB ran— and UpauglMW* d 1B 
mazes ofUa cdboquwed Uii«3^ oaadacM 
him totl)Blno«wd|aa(iiimMi|«a«iM» 
cihng God— ao4 apanftanod^li h a iimi 
family banaMBeol^ at ao too* it ftMi ■ 
its worldly depandaoeiM liv«wdiBB*mt 
business, «rao liwok itwib U|^lftl# 
tation br the lan«a of Ao kv, or aa Am 
npoD it wUh Am lightoTitli Am HjpidlbV 
made it clad Id aaeape frem O* ttaadn 
of nattimion and Mbna% proBtM^ l» 
s relying Ada «■ fli0 «A» and^ aiHrnrnW 
of tfaeflpya 'rty. to» lot UmftiBkff 
the time whan OoddM to mndt farUaw 
and then tUgk«<aalnpiMdUlltrthatW 
wdl recada ftvm Urn mv, arttat htjm 
cease from Oie praaaonHoa of tliat wak h 
circumsiatwaaof Tprnt and da*nna tm 
curTcncaaaAepi>t«raetat|e*ar,«UA|i 
himself befoi IB dm dnamManoea dtp 
of his toipid MMoen, V «f Ua Mttvemi 
haughty ddhnN. tbt Ood lAo tMB^ 
towards him In hia d^a of tatatOHkm 
«U1 not more awi^ mn Um In Uadqa 
of bourlT aDd haldtaal vaaaemhniMe-Hiid 
he who mlotcfled Un in Ua cwaar of » 
bellion, will not wiAdnw ftan him iotii 



knocked at die door (rf his 
that too in a pnyerieso, and thankka^ lat 
regardless Beasc«' of his history, will pD^ 
now that he prays in the name of Chiia, 
and now that his heart is set upoo oln- 
tion, ^d now that the doctrine of giase 
forms a!i his joy and all bia dependeiue; 
he who thus found him out a dutant ui 
exiled rebd, will not abandon him now ihit 
his fellowship is with the Father, and viik 
the Son. It is thus that the believer snj 
shield his misgiving heart from all itad» 
poodencies. It is thus thatthe argument^ 
the texi goes lo Iprtify his faith, and to per- 
fect that which is lacking in it. It is ttrai 



the peace and the joy of believing—sod 
should encourage every man who baa Uid 
hold on the hope set before ua, to stead; 
and confirm his hold still more teiia<«oial]' 
than before, so as to keep it fast and mn 

en unto the end. 

With a man who knows himaelf to bet 

believer, this argnmmt is quite irreaiMitil^ 

it will go to eslaUiah his faith, and ta 

strengthen it, and lo settle it, and to nnb 

it per/ect. Butit isposBibleforamsnnaflf 

believe, and yet to be in ignorance fix > 
'HXxeSttw \v% dnM 6o or not— and it li 



f»jH^ under which tVte voM majotrty ol X\\e.\-^itHa\Up, ^wt atMKi\o'\*\a« 
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lis soul, and yet not to have receiyed that 
ruth which is unto salvation — and it is po«- 
iUe for him to be actuated by a strong 
general desire to be right, and yet to be 
irmUunff among the elements of uncertain- 
71— and'it is possiUe for him to be looking 
x> that quarter whence the truths of the 
Gk»pel are offered to his contemplation, and 
rat not to have attained the distmct or satis- 
yliig perception of them— thoroughly en- 
nged m the prosecution of his peace wiUi 
9od, determinedly bent on this object as the 
ligfaeat interest he can possibly aspire after, 
■bourin^ after a settlement, and, under all 
lie agomes of a fierce internal war, seeking, 
lad toiling, and praying for his deliverance, 
ft ii at the point of tmie when faith en- 
■n the heart, that reconciliation is entered 
ipon — nor can we say of this man, that he 

■ yet a believer, or, that he has passed from 
he condition of an enemy to that of a friend, 
bid yet upon him the argument of the text 
haaSd not be without its efficacy. It is 
nch an argument as may be employed not 
aerely to confirm the faith which already 
sdata, but to help on to its formation that 
hith which is struggling for an establish- 
meat in the heart of an inquirer. It falls, 

10 doubt, with fullest and most satisfying 
l|^t upon the heart of a conscious be- 
Bnrer — and yet may it be addressed, and 
vith pertinency too, to men under their first 
uid earliest visitations of seriousness. For 
(hre me an acquaintance of whom I know 
tothing more than that his face is townrda 
Son — give me one arrested by a sense of 
Oflt and of danger, and merely groping 
ii way to a place of enlar|[ement — give 
le a soul not in peace, but m perplexity, 
id in the midst 01 all those initial difficul- 
B8 which beset the awakened sinner, ere 
hriflt shall give him light — give me a la- 
mring and heavy laden sinner, haunted 
r the reflection, as if by an arrow sticking 
■ly that the mighty question of his eter- 
ty is yet unresolved. There are many I 
ar amongst vou to whom this tremendous 
loertahity gives no concern— but give me 
le who has newly taken it up, and who, 
the minglhiffs of doubt and dei^ndency, 
le not found his way to any.oons^tion — 
id even with him may it ie found, that 
e same reason which strengthens the hope 
' an advanced Christian, may well inspire 
e hope of him who has still his Christian- 
f to find, and thus cast a cheering and a 
mlbrting influence on the very infancy of 

■ progress. For if it was in behalf of a 
ireleaB world that the costly apparatus of 
demption was reared— if it was in the 

11 front and audacity of their most deter- 
Ined rebellion, that God laid the plan of 
oonciliation — if it was for the sake of men 
nk in the very depths of ungodliness, that 
I eonstructed his overtures of peace, and 
at f[}rtb bis Son with them amongst our 



loathsome and polluted dwelling-places— if 
to get at his straved children, he had thus 
to find his way through all those demrats 
of impiety and ungodlmess, which are most 
abhorrent to the sanctity of his nature, thiiUs 
you, my brethren, think you that the God 
who auide such an advancing movement 
towards the men whose faces were utterly 
away from him— it this a God who wiU 
turn his own face away IhMn the man who 
is moving towards GodL and eanestly seek- 
ing after nim, if haply ne may find him? 

Tliis argument obtams great additional 
force, when we look to the state of matters 
in heaven at the time that we upon earth 
were enemies, and compare it with the state 
of matters in heaven, now that we are ac- 
tually reconciled, or are beginning to enter- 
tain the oflers of reconciliation. Before tiie 
work of oar redemptioii, Jesus Christ was 
in primeval glory — ^and though a place of 
mystery to us, it was a place of secure and 
inefllble enjoyment — insomuch, th^ the 
fondest prayer he could utter in the danthe 
of his humiliation, was to be taken 'eack 
again to the ancient of dajrs, and there to be 
restored, to the glory which he had with 
him before the world was. It was flnom the 
heights of celestial security and Ueandnesa 
that he looked with an eye of pity on our 
sinful habitation — ^it was from a scene where 
beings of a holy nature surrounded him, 
and the full homage of the Divinity was 
rendered to him, and in the ecstacies of his 
fellovrahip with God the Father, all was 
peace, and purity, and excellence — it was 
from this that he took his voluntar>' depar- 
ture, and went out on his errand to seek 
and to save us. And it was not the parade 
of an unreal suffering that he had to en- 
counter; but a deep and a dreadful endur- 
ance — it was not a triumphant promenade 
through this lower world, made easy over 
all its obstacles by the energies of his God- 
head ; but a conflict of toil and of strenuou»- 
nesB — it WIS not an egress from heaven on 
a journey briehtened throuffh aU its stages 
by the hope of a smooth and gentle return; 
but it was such an exile from heaven as 
made his ascent and his readmittance there 
the fruit of a hard won victory. We have 
nothing but the fiicts of revelation to guide 
or to inforai us, and yet from these we most 
assuredly gaUier, that the Saviour, in step- 
phig down finom the elevation of his past 
eternity, incurred a substantial degradation 
—that when he wrapped himself m the ho- 
manity of our nature, he put on the whole 
of its infirmities and its sorrows— that for 
the joy which he renounced, he became 
acquainted with grief^ and a grief, too, 
commensurate to the whole burden of our 
world's atonement— that the hidings of his 
Father's countenance were terrifying to his 
soul— and wYvcn \\v^ o^SbcAsb^ \\ttJctfsfc ^\ '^^ 
Godhead vraa \a\(i ^asgoa V>ft ^^Rst«a^>^ 
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quired ibB whole (rtnogfh of ihe Godheed 
tonstainit. What mean tfaeagopies of the 
gaidea? What maan the bitter oriea and 
coaplalningii of ahandonmettt upoa the 
eroai? What meanelh the pnmr that the 
eap might paaa i^waj from hun, and ihe 
atniggle of m kfty reeolutioD with te ago- 
niea of a mighty and onknown diatreai^ and 
tiie evident eymptoma of a great and toil- 
eene achievenieiit throughaot the whote 
program of thii widertaiiiig, and angela 
looEiDg down from their elnlneDeei^ aa on 
m fieid of oontaat whefo a great Captain had 
to put ibrth the tnvailfaig of hia atrengtfa. 
ana to apoil prindpalitieB and powen^ ana 
to make a ahow of mem openly? Waathera 

, Dothmg in all thii^ do yon tUnk, but the 
^ nwohery of a humiliation that waa never 
Mt— the mockery of m pain that waa never 
eaifemd-^the mooiuiy of a battle that waa 
neverftmght? No^m(ybfethren,beaaBurad 
thai then waa^ on that day, a real vindiba> 
ftei^God^teDltedmideiity. Onthatday 
tteqnpaa te real tranaferanoe of an aveng- 
ing Band, from the heada of the guilty to t& 

jl .Mid of tne innocent On thai day one man 



^^iled te <hepe(9ie,and tiberewaaan actual 
•iliyi^gtAof^fheiiuamtieBafoa^^ It waa 
m war of atnngth and of auflbrikig in hiidieal 
poariUe aggravatkm beeanae the war 01 ele- 
menta which were infinita> Tlie wra& 
which millioua (diould have borne^ waa all 
of it discharged. Nordoweeetimateariffht 
what we owe of love and obligation to the 
Savionr, till we believe, that £e wlu^ of 
Uiat fury, which if poured out upon the 
world, would have served its guilty genera- 
tions through eternity— that all of it was 
poured into the cup of expiation. 

A more adequate sense of this might not 
only serve to awaken the gratitude which 
slumbers within us, and is dead— it might 
also, through the aid of the argument in my 
text, awaken and assure our confidence, u 
when we were enemies, Christ ventured on 
an enterprise so painful — ^K^ whenloathsome 
outcasts from the sacred territory of hea- 
ven, he left the abode of his Father, and 
exchanffed love, and adoration, and con- 
genial felicity among angels, for the hatred 
and persecution of men—if, when the ago- 
nies of the coming vengeance weie still be- 
fore him, and the dark and dreary vale of 
sufli^ring had yet to be entered upon, and he 
had to pass under the inflictions of that 
sword which the eternal God awakened 
a^nst his Fellow, and he had still to give 
hunself up to a death equivalent in the 
amount of its soreness to the devouring fire, 
and the everlasting burnings, which but for 
him believers would have borne— if, when 
all this had )ret to be travelled through, he 
nevertheless, in hia compassionate longing 
for the souls of men, went forth u^u the . ,. 
errand of winning them to himaelt,— \e\. \» y 
juai look to the state of maUeTa Vn Yiea^eikX 



then, and oompure il wtt tba irtato of Mt- 
tennow. 

Ghrial has tibere aaeeadad on Ihewiui 
of vlctoiy and he la now sittinf al Gm 

SH hand, amid ril the wgciiawiil liiiiii 
hia obeuanoe— and the loOiaaid'thB eoo- 
ilet, and tiie agoiiyi are now ovw-oi 
from tiial throne of mediatonhlp to wiaA 
he has bean ccnhadria it hia mwaent oAoi 
to wdooma tiie anproaehaa of oil who eoM^ 
andto aave to uia nttcrmoai oUvto pa 
tfaeur trmH hi him. And If it pr—1ii>, m 
would ask, my fanlfaren, la II nomUa that 
he who died to atonOi now tfim ha hiea 
wiUnol live to make ihffiroeMon te« 
Can tile love for men whloh bora Uai 
through m mighty and m pafaaflil aacriieih 
not be ationg enough to. cany him OKvndi 
in peaee and In triumph to ita final eouBB- 
nuitionf Win he now abandon tbitwori[ 
wluch hia own hands have no laborioorif 
rearad?— or leave thecanae for wfaldi In 
has elready auatahied the weight of aochm 
endurance^ in the .embryo and miftniiwd 
atate of an abortive underUking? WBlhi 
cast away from him the apoila of thai vic- 
tory for which lie bled} and howcanilbe 
hnagined for a nmnenti but by apoh dvk 
and mifgivinfl hearta aa ouriL thai he lAoB 
kyve for m thankleaa worid caitied hia 
throogh the heal ond the aeverity of m eoa- 
teatmal la now coded, wffl ever, irith ti» 
ocdd and foihiddlng |{ianee of an aUend 
countenance apum an mquiring world vnj 
from him? 

The death of a emcified Saviour, when 
beheld under such a view, is the firm 8lep- 



?ng stone to confidence in a risen Saviour, 
ou may learn frcxn it that his desire and 



your salvation are moat thoroughly at one. 
Of his good-will to have you into heaven, 
he has given the strongest pledge and de- 
monstr^ion, by consecrating, with his own 
Uood, a Why m access, through which sa- 
ners may draw nigh. And now, thai as oar 
forerunner, he is already there— now diat 
he has gone up again to the place froo 
which hearoee— now that to the very piaa 
which he left to die. and that, thai iiie bar- 
rier to its entrance mmi our vrorld may be 
moved away, he haa aacended aUve and is 
glory, without another death to endure, ftr 
deem has no more the dominion over him- 
will ever he do any thing to doae that eft- 
trance whidi it has coat him ao much to 
opoil Will he thus throw mway the (ol 
and the travail of his own soul, and redaee 
to impotency that apparatus of reconeilii^ 
tion which he himself haa reared, and atan 
expense, too, eoual to the penanoe of DiDT 
millions through eternity? Whaihe diedto 
begin, will he not now live to carry Ar- 
ward; and will not the love vdiich coaU 
force a way through the fi[rave to its i^ 
cx^TKi^Y^tMsck\ft---^^^ Uiat it haa reacbed 
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Drhich he at present occninesy bunt forth 
and around the field of that mighty enter- 
prise, which was begun in deepest suffering, 
and will end in full and finished glory? 
This is a good argument in all the stages 
' of a man's Christianity. Whether he has 
foimd, or is only seeking— whether he be 
in a state of faith, or in a state of inquiry — 
whether a believer like Paul and. many of 
tbe disciides that he was addressing, or an 
aamest and convinced sinner groping the 
way of ddiverance, and labourin|f to be at 
rest, there may be made to emanate from 
Ihe present circumstances of our Saviour, 
and the position that he now occupies, an 
argument either to perpetuate the confi- 
dence where it is, or to inspire it where it 
is not If, when an enemy, I was reconciled, 
and that too by his death— if he laid down 
his life to remove an obstacle in the way of 
my salvation, how much more, now that he 
. has taken it up, will he not accomplish that 
salvation ? It is just fulfilling his own desire. 
It Is just prospering forward the very cause 
that his heart is set upon. It is just follow- 
ing ont Uie facilities which he himself has 
0|^ned— and marching onward in glorious 
procession, to the consummation of those 
triumphs, for which he had to struggle his 
way through a season of difliculties that are 
now over. It is thus that the believer rea- 
= sons himself into a steadier assurance than 
■ brfore— and peace may be made to flow 
:. through his heart Uke a mighty river— and 
resting on the foundation of Christ, he 
comes to feel himself in a sure and wealthy 
a place— and the good-will of the Saviour 
ifr rises into an undoubted axiom — so as to 
r diase away all his distrust, and cause him 
95 to ddight himself greatly in the riches of 
5^ his present grace, and in the brightening 
=. certainty of his coming salvation. 
i And this view of the matter is not only 
1 fitted to heighten the confidence that is al- 
» ready form»] — but also to originate the con- 
, ISdenoe tiiat needs to be inspired. It places 
Uie herald of ralvation on a secure and lofty 
▼sntage ground. It seals and authenticates 
the oflfer with which he is intrusted— and 
with which he may go round' amon^ the 
guiltiest of this world's population. It en- 
ables him to say, that for guilt even in the 
season of its most proud and unrepentant 
defiance, did Christ give himself up unto 
the death— and that to giiilt even m this 
state of hardihood, Christ in prosecution of 
his own work has commissioned him to go 
with the overtures of purchased mercy — 
and should the guilt which has stood its 
cround against the threatenings of power, 
leel softened and arrested by pity's prevent- 
ing call, may the preacher of forgiveness 
amrm in his Master's name, that he, who 
for the chief of sinners, bowed himself down 
unto the sacrifice^ will not now, that he has 
a Ptince and a SaviovTj stamp a nul- 
3 D 



lity upon that contest, the triumph of which 
is awaiting him ; but the bitterness of which 
has passed away. He will not turn with 
indifierence and distaste from that very fruit 
which he himsdf has fought for. But if for 
guilt in its full impenitency, he dyed his 
garments, and waded through the arena of 
contest and of blood— then should the most 
abandoned of her children begin a contrite 
movement towards him, it is not he who 
will either break the prop for which he 
feels, or quench his infant aspiration. He 
will look to him as the travail of his own 
soul, and in him he wiU be satisfied. 

We know not what the measure of the 
sinfulness is of any who now hear us. But 
we know, that however foul his depravity, 
and however deep the crimson dye of Ida 
manifold iniquities may be, the measuro of 
the gospel warrant reaches even unto him. 
It was to make an inroad on the territory 
of Satan, and reclaim from it a kingdom 
unto himself, that Christ died — and I speak'' 
to the farthest off in guilt and alienation 
amongst you — take the overture of peace 
that is now brought to your door, and you^ 
will add to that kingdom which he came to 
establish, and take away from that king- 
dom which he came to destroy. The free- 
ness of this Gospel has the honour of him 
who hveth and was dead for its guarantee. 
The security of the sinner and the glory 
of the Saviour, aro at one. And with the 
spirit of a monarch who had to fight his 
way to the dominion which was rightfully 
his own, will he hail the returning alle- 

giance of every robd, as a new accession to 
is triumphs, as another trophy to the might 
and the glory of his great undertaking. 

But, amid all Uiis ktitude of call and of 
invitation, let me press upon you that alter- 
native character of the Gospel, to which I 
have often adverted. I have tried to make 
known to you, how its encouragements 
rise the one above the other to him who 
moves towards it But it has its correspond- 
ing terrors and severities, which also rise 
die one above the other to him who moves 
away from it If the transgressor will not 
be recalled by the invitation which I have 
now made known to him, he will be rivet- 
ted thereby into deeper and more hopeless 
condemnation. If the ofier of peace t^ not 
entertained by him, then, in the very pro- 
portion of its largeness and generosity, will 
the provocation be of his insulting treat- 
ment in having rejected it Out of the 
mouth of the Son of man there cometh a 
two^ged sword. There is pardon free as 
the light of heaven to all who will. There 
is wrath, accumulated land urretrievable 
wrath, to all who will not '^Kiss the Son, 
therefore, lest he be an^^ry, and ye perish 
from the way : when his wrath is k!lxvd\fid. 
but aliltle, Uease^ ot\^ «x^ ^«^ ^Xsa^jox 
I tbm trust Va^om.^^ 
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nil the mcMC deiiHife of all cricqlrtioii g 
to pdt off the eooeptanoe of the Goipdy be- 
QgMeof tetoeneM end beeaiMe it ii ftee 
' giiofl tinc e end beoeme the prennt jroa 
Ihfaik mey be the time of your imconewn 
end Wnrtyy end M«ie diitant Ihtoe be the 
IhM of jnmr letmn ttumm^ thst door 
iHiidi will still be open to yon. Thedoer 
of CaifWto Mediatorriiip ie ever open^ till 
deeth fM its miflhaiigeable eeel vqpon your 
eternity. Butthe.doorofyoizrofwiilieerty 
if yoa are not TOoeiTing himy ii dint at 
tfiis moment, and every day ia it ifa^faig 
and fiurtening more domy-Hmd long ere 
dei^ aammon yon away, may it at length 
aettle immoveably upon its ImuKfli and the 
"volee >of him who atandeth mhonL and 
hi|idKeai| may be nnheaid by the qwitoal 
eiw andj therefore^ yon are not arade to 
fM too aaoeh, though yon finl ae earnestly 
at if now or never waa te altemative on 
w[hidh yon we^ aoipended. It ia not 
^iKni{rii| ^Mt the Woord of God. eompaied 
to a flMBur, be weidity and pofwmhL 
Hie niterlal on whiA it worloi moat be 
i ft ml i T iii of. an I mpfe aBJon. It is not enough, 
^Ibit ttsee bea ftee and tooMe applte- 
tion. Then must be a wilUng snojeot 
Ton aiennwilling now, and thembre it ia 
that convenion £eB not Ibllow. TVhdot- 
vow the probebility ia, that VOD wm be still 
moie miwUlfaig— and, theremre, thon^ the 
amlication be the same, the oonvenion is 
stui ^t a greater distance away from you. 
And thus, while the application continues 
the same, the subject nardens, and a good 
result is ever becoming more and more 
imlilLely--and thus may it go on till you 
arrive upon the bed of 3rour last sickness, 
at the confines of eternity— «nd what I 
would ask, is the kind of willingness that 
comes upon you then? WiUing to escape 
the pain of hiell — this you are now. but yet 
not willing to be a Christian. Willing that 
the fire and your Ixxlily sensations be 
kepi at a distance from each other — this 
you are now, for who of you at present 
would thrust his hand among the flames ? 
Willing that the frame of your animal sen- 
sibilities shall meet with nothing to wound 
or torture it — ^this is willingness of which 
the lower animals, incapable of religion, 
are yet as capable as yourself. You will 
be as willing then for ddiverance from 
material torments as you can be now— but 
there is a willingness which you want now, 
and which, in all likelihood, will tiien be 
still more beyond the reach of your attain- 
ment If the free Gospel do not meet with 
yoor willingness now to accept and sub- 
mit to it, neither may it then. And I luiow 
not, my brethren, what has been your ex- 
perience in death-beds, but sure I am, that 
both amoag the agonies of mortal disease^ 



sadly and aoUeBly mit aw^. neftaa 
prodanwtkm ia beam withoot one aems- 
panyhw ehann— «Bd the man wte mnsad 
to lav bold <tf it thraagh lift; Ab4% OH ift 
the unpoleney of his sKimig m^ he 
cannot apfnehand it Am 0^ ii yon hoi 
knew how often the word of udth may idl 
from the ministeri and the woi)l of ftiifliba 
left uidoDe upon the dying nan, never 
would yoD ao postpone the pnrpoeea of se- 
rioasnesB. or look forward to the laatwedL 
of your soode upon eardi as to the ccmve- 



meot season to winding up the coneens 
of a negjeeied eternity. 

If Ton look atteimydy to the text, yon 
will imd tiiat there ia something more unn 
a shade ^ difiiBrenoe between bemg leeon- 
ciled and being saved. ReoooeUiatMn is 
spoken. of as an event that has alrssdy 
happened— flshatibn as an event thai is la 
eome. The one event may lead to tlie 
other; hot there If a real distinction be> 
Iween tliem.' It is trae^ thai the aidvalioB 
mstanoedin iSbe preeedmg vene, is asha- 
Tatlon from wnttL But it ia nie wmh 
wlUch is hicorred hv thoee who have sin- 
ned wiUhUy, after tfaqr had oome to tin 
knoniedge of the troth— ^ when tibere la- 
m^neth no men aaeiifioe to snui bnta 
certain terftil 10QkiDi|[ to of jndnnent sad 
liery hidignatkini whieh shaU devour tin 
a d veraaiiea." Jesw CSurisI will sate m 
fromthis hysavmff'usftoiir sin. Hewho 
hath reconciled ueby his death, will, by hit 
life, accomplish to us this salvation. Be- 
conciliation is not salvation. It is only the 
portal to it Justification is not the end of 
Christ's coming— it is only the means to 
an ultimate attainmoit By his death he 
pacified the lawgiver. By his life he puri- 
fies the sinner. The one work is fmished. 
The other is not so, but it is only going on 
unto perfection. And this is the secret of 
that unwillingness which I have already 
touched upon. There is a willingness that 
God would lift off from their persons the 
hand of an avenger. But ihim is not a 
willingness that Christ would lay imon 
their persons the hand of a sanctifier. The 
motive for him to apprehend them is to 
make them holy. But they care not to ^ 
prehend that for which they are appre- 
hended. They see not that the use of the 
new dispensation, is for them to be restored 
to the image they have lost, and, for this 
purpose to be purged from their old sins. 
This is the point on which they are in 
darkness — ^^'and they love the darkness 
rather than the light, because their deeds 
are eviL" They are at all times willing for 
the reward without the service. But they 
are not willing for the reward and the8e^ 
vice together. The willingness for the one 
they fldway 8 have. But the willingness for 



BDd the terrors of the maleCadOT^s c€^A\»o\\v \2Ki<ei^ \v«^^ Van^ They iiave it not 
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that will put it in them to-morrow. Nor 
will disease pat it in. Nor will age put it 
in. Nor will the tolcens of death put it in. 
Nor will the near and terrifie view of eter- 
nity put it in. It may call out into a livelier 
sensation than before, a willingness for the 
reward. But it will neither inspire a taste 
nor a willmgness for the service. A dis- 
taste for Ood and godliness, as it was the 



reigning and paramount principle of his 
life, so may it be the reigning and para- 
mount principle of his death-bed. As it 
envenomed every breath which he drew, 
so may it envenom his last — and the spirit 
going forth to the God who gave it, with 
all the enmity that it ever had, God will 
deal with it as with an enemy. 



SERMON IV. 
The Re$tle$9nett of hmnan AtMUan* 

*fiow ny je to my loiil, Flee u a bird to your mountain t—0 that I had the win|i of a dote, that I my 

Hy away, and be at reit*'— Pnlni xL 1. omt hr. ft. 

when the sun threw its unclouded splen- 
dours over a whole neighbourhood, did yon 
never form a wish that your place could be 
transferred to some distant and more beau- 
tiful part of the landscape? Did tiie idea 
never rise in yotur fancy, that the people 
who sport on yon sunny bank are happier 
than yourself'— that you would like to be 
buried in that distant |nx)vej and forget, for a 
while, in silence and m solitude, the distrac- 
tions of the world — ^that you would like to 
repose by yon beautiful rivulet, and soothe 
every anxiety of your heart by the eentle- 
ness of its murmurs— that you would like 
to transport yourself to the distance of miles, 
and there enjoy the peace which resides in 
some sweet and sheltered concealment? In 
a word, was there no secret aspiration of the 
soul for another place than what you actu* 
ally occupied? Instead of resting in the 
quiet enjoyment of your present situadoiL 
old not your wishes wander abroad ana 



To all those who are conversant in the 
scenery of external nature, it is evident, 
that an object to be seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage must be placed at a certain distance 
IW>m the eye of the observer. The 
man's hut, Uiouffh all within be ragire 
and disorder, and all around it be fim of the 
most nauseous and disgusting spectacles — 
yet, if seen at a sufficient distance, may ap- 
pear a sweet and interesting cottage. That 
field where the thistle grows, and the face 
of which is deformed by the wild exuber- 
ance of a rank and pernicious vegetation, 
may delight the eye of a distant spectator 
by the loveliness of its verdure. That lake, 
whose waters are corrupted, and whose 
banks poison the air by their marshy and 
pfutrid exhalations, may charm the eye of 
an enthusiasl, who views it from an adjoin- 
ing eminence, and dwells with rapture on 
the quietness of its surface, and on the 
beauty of its outline — its sweet border 
fringed with the gayest colouring of Na- 
ture, and on which spring lavishes its finest 
ornaments. All is the effect of distance. It 
floftens the harsh and disgusting features of 
every object What is gross and ordinary, 
it can dress in the most romantic attrac- 
tions. The country hamlet it can transform 
into a paradise of beauty, in spite of the 
abominations that are at every door, and 
the angry brawlings of the men and the 
women who occupy it All that is loath- 
some and ofieusive, is softened down by the 
power of distance. You see the smoke 
risiag in fantastic wreaths through the pure 
air^ and the village spire peeping from among 
the thick verdure of the trees, which embo- 
som it The fancy of our sentimentalist 
swells with pleasure, and peace and piety 
supply their delightful associations to com- 
plete the harmony of the picture. 

This principle may serve to explain a 
flBeiing which aome of yon who now hear 
me mfiy have experienced. On a fine day, 






around you — and werenot you ready to ex- 
claim with the Psalmist m the text, ^Othat 
I had the wmgs of a dove; for I would fiy 
to yonder mountain, and be at rest 7** 

But what is of most importance to be ob- 
served is, that even when you have reached 
the mountain, rest is as to from vou as ever. 
As you oet nearer the wtshed-(or spot, the 
fairy enchantments in which distance had 
arrayed it, gradually disappear ; when you 
at last arrive at your object, the illusion is 
entirely dissipated ; and you are grieved to 
find, tHat you have carried the same princi- 
ple of restlessness and discontent along with 

yon. 

Now, what is true of a natural landscape, 
is also true of that moral landscape, whkii 
is presen&d to the eye of the mind when h 
contemplates human life, and casts a wide 
survey over the face of human society. The 
position which I mjrself occupy is seen and 
felt WAlYv aW \\a ^MSftftN^riNj^Bia. \\3^^««afi^w^ 
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tainiy ti ezperienoe. I see h befbra mine 
eyee with a viskm so near and intimate^ as 
toadmit of no oolourin^ and to piedode the 
coiprciseoffiincy. It is only in those sitoar 
tions which are without me, wlMve 0ie prin- 
ce of deception operates, and when the 
faeanciSB of an imperfect experience are 
filled up by the power of imagination, ever 
reedy to summon the iairest forms or pure 
and nunihgled enjoyment It is all mcdTa- 
Ue, as before, into the principle of distimce. 
I am too far remoyea to see the smaller 
features of the object which I contemplate. 
I oyeriook the operation of those minuter 
causes^ which expose eyenr situation of hu- 
man life to the mroads of misery and dis- 
appointment Mineeyecanonlytakeinthe 
broader outlines of the oljeet before me, 
end it conmffDs to iiemcy the task of filling 
tton up wim its finest colouring. 

Am I unlearned? I feel the disgrace of 
ijmmance, and sigh for the name and the 
QMinetkms of phUosophy. Dolstandupon 
a liteniy eminence? Ifeeltheyexationsof 
rivalshi^ and could almost renounce the 
Kilendours of ray dear-bought reputation 
■m the peace and shelter which insigni- 
fieance bestows. Am I poor? I riol m 
fiuunr upon the gratifications of luxury, and 
think how great I would be, if invested with 
all the consequence of wealth and of pa- 
tronage. Am I rich? I sicken at the de- 
eeitfm splendour which surrounds me^ and 
am at times tempted to think, that I would 
have been happier far, if; born to a humbler 
station, I had been trained to the peace and 
innocence of poverty. Am I immersed in 
business? I repine at the fatigues of em- 

fi)ymcnt, and envy the lot of those wlio 
ve every hour at their disposal, and can 
spend all their time in the sweet relaxations 
of amusement and society. Am I exempted 
from the necessity of exertion? I feel the 
corroding anxieties of indolence, and at- 
tempt in vain to escape Uiat weariness and 
disgust which useful and regular occupation 
can alone save me from. Am I single? I 
feel the dreariness of solitude, and my fancy 
warms at the conception of a dear and do- 
mestic circle. Am I embroiled in the cares 
of a family ? I am tormented with the per- 
verseness or ingratitude of those around 
me ; and sigh in all the bitterness of repent- 
ance, over the rash and irrecoverable step 
by which I have renounced for ever the 
charms of independence. 

This, in fact, is the grand principle of hu- 
man ambition, and it serves to explain both 
its restlessness and its vanity. What is pre- 
sent is seen in all its minuteness, and we 
overlook not a single article in tite train of 
little drawbacks, and difficulties and disap- 
pointments. What is distant is seen under 
a broad and general aspect, and the illu- 
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^ . , ceive in it the same eagerness of competi- 

gions of fancy are substituted in t\\08e vAaceBX Wot\, v\v«i «w»fc \«»Sa\\«^ ^^5ckft «sine malicioiis 



actual obnrvalioii. Whif is piweMtffliBs 
with dlHUrt. What is diatsot aHom m 
tomlBrfim. isighlbraiiQAoe^theliHi- 
nesB of which IHDorB^ODgieBial tonrisa- 
per. I fix ndne eye on ■omeMtyflMMHS 
mthesoalaof pvefennent I^pvmsllhe 
OQDditloa which I now oeea»T« and I Isok 
around me and above me. Wb peipetttf 
tendency is not to eqjoy hk aefaral posHioii 
but to get away llrom it— and not an indin- 
dual amongst us who does not evoT day cf 
his lifo jom in the Mqirtration of the MniiL 
"O that I had the vringaof a dofta^lhail 
nray fly to yonder monntatni and be el 
nesf? 

But dfo truth is, that we ncvar rest Tte 
most regular and statkmarybehig on the tee 
of the earth, has ■omelhing to look Ibmid 
to^ and something to aqjhe after. Hemail 
rralize that sum to which he annrias tte 
idea of a competency. He most add Ihil 
piece of gromMlwhicn be thinka neeeeMy 
to complete the domahiof which he is At 
proprietor. HemusCaecnrethatofllcewlndi 
confers ao mudi honour and cniuluM BB t 
upon the holder. Even alter cfvery eflbrt 
of personal ambition is esfaanated, he ins 
frioids and children to provide ftor. Tkt 
care of those who ari tor oome after hii^ 
lands him in a never-ending trahi of hopea 
and wishes, and anzietiea. OthatlcoM 
gain the vote and the patronage of this iMh 
nourable acquaintance— or, that I could se- 
cure the political influence of that great msa 
who honours me with an occasumal esH, 
and addressed me the other day with a cor- 
diality which was quite bewitching — or that 
my young fHend could suo^ed in his com- 
petition for the lucrative vacancy to which 
I have been looking forward, for years, with 
all the eagerness ^ich distance and uncer- 
tainty could inspire — or that we could Ax 
the purposes of that capricious and unac- 
countable wanderer, who. of late indeed has 
been very particular in nis attentions, and 
whose connection we admowledge, in se- 
cret, would be an honour and an i^vantage 
to our family— or, at all events, let me hap 
wealth and aggrandizement on Uiat son, who 
is to be the representative of my name, and 
is to perpetuate that dynasty which I nave 
had the glory of establishing. 

This restless ambition is not peculiar to 
any one class of society. A court only 
ofiers to one's notice a more exalted theatre 
for the play of rivalship and political en- 
terprise. In the bosom of a cottage, you 
may witness the operation of the very same 
principle, only directed to objects of grester 
insignificance — and though a place for my 
girl, or an apprenticeship for my boy, beau 
that I aspire after, yet an enlightened ob- 
ser\'cr of^ the human character will per 
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likely pretender, the same busy train ofpas- 
■ioDS and anxieties which animate the ex- 
ertions of him who struggles for precedency 
in the cabinet, and lifts his ambitious eye to 
Che management of an empire. 

This is the imiversal property of our na- 
ture. In the whole circle of your experience, 
did you ever see a man sit down to Uie full 
enjoyn^ent of the present, without a hope 
w a wish unsatisfied? Did he carry in his 
mind no reference to futurity — no longing 
of the soul after some remote or inaccessible 
object — no day-dream which played its en- 
diantments around him, and which, even 
when accomplished, left him nothing more 
than the delirium of a momentary triumph ? 
INd you never see him,«fter the bright illu- 
ttons of novelty were over— wheA the pre- 
sent object had lost its charm, and the dis- 
tant begun to practise its allurements — ^when 
some gay vision of futurity had hurried him 
on to a new enterprise, and in the fatigues 
of a restless ambition, he felt a bosom as 
oppressed with care, and a heart as anxious 
and diasalisfied as ever? 

This is the true, though the curious, and 
I had almost said^ the farcical picture of hu- 
man life. Look mto the heart which is Uie 
seat of feeling, and you there perceive a 
perpetual tendency to enjoyment, but not 
enjoyment itself— the cheerAilness of hope, 
tnit not the happiness of actual posses- 
§ion. The present is but an instant of 
time. The moment you call it your own, 
it abandons you. It is not the actual sensa- 
tion which occupies the mind. It is what is 
to come next. Man lives in futurity. The 
pleasurable feeling of the moment forms al- 
most no part of his happiness. It is not the 
reality of to-day which interests his heart 
It is the vision of to-morrow. It is the dis- 
tant object on which fancy has thrown its de- 
ceitful splendpur. When to-morrow comes, 
the animating hope is transform^ into the 
dull and insipid reality. As the distant ob- 
ject draws near, it becomes cold and taste- 
less, and uninteresting. The only way in 
which the mmd can support itself, is by re- 
curring ib some new anticipation. This 
may give buoyancy for a time — but it will 
share the fate of all its predecessors, and be 
the addition of another folly to the wretched 
train of disappointments that have gone be- 
fore it 

What a curious object of contemplation 
to a superior being, who casts an eye over 
this lower world, and surveys the busy, 
restless, and unceasing operations of the 
people who swarm upon its surface. Let 
fiim select any one individual amongst us, 
and confine his attention to him as a speci- 
men of the whole. Let him pursue him 
through the intricate variety of his move- 
ments, for he is never stationary ; see him 
with his eye ftned upon some distant ob- 
feety and struggling to arrive at it; see him 
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preasmg forward to some eminence which 
perpetually recedes away from him; see 
the inexphcable bemg, as he runs in full 
pursuit of some glittering bauble, and on 
the moment he reaches it, throws it behind 
him, and it is forgotten ; see him unmindful 
of his past experience, and hurrying his 
footsteps to some new object with tha same 
eagerness and rapidity as ever ; compare the 
ecstacy of hope with the lifelessness of pos- 
session, and observe the whole history of 
his day to be made up of one fatiguing race 
of vanity, and restlessness, and disappoint- 
ment; 

"And, like the glittering of an idiot's toy. 
Doth Fancy mock his towi." 

To cemplete the unaccountable history, 
let us look to its termination. Man is irre- 
gular in his movements, but this does not 
hmder the regularhy of Nature. Time will 
not stand still to look at us. It moves at its 
own invariable pace. The winged moments 
fly in swift succession over us. The great 
luminaries which are suspended on hiffh, 
perform their cycles in the heaven. The 
sun describes his circuit in the firmament, 
and the space of a few revolutions will bring 
every man among us to his destiny. The 
decree passes abroad against the poor child 
of infatuation. It meets him in the full ca- 
reer of hope and of enterprise. He sees the 
dark curtain of mortality falling upon the 
world, and upon all its interests. That 
busy, restless heart, so crowded with its 
plans, and feelings, and anticipations, for- 
gets to plav, and all its fluttering anxieties 
are husned for ever. 

Where, then, is that restmg-place which 
the Paedmist aspired after ? What are we 
to mean by that mountain, that wilderness, 
to which he prayed that the wings of a dove 
may convey him, afar from the noise and 
distractions of the world, and hasten his 
escape from the windy storm, and the tem- 
pest ? Is there no object, in the whole round 
of human enjoyment, which can give rest 
to the agitated spirit of man ? wSl he not 
sit down in the fulness of contentment, after 
he has reached it, and bid a final adieu to 
the cares and fatigues of ambition ? Is this 
longing of the mind a principle of his na- 
ture, which no gratification can extinguish ? 
Must it condemn him to perpetual agitation, 
and to the wild impulses of an ambition 
which is never satisfied ? 

We allow that exercise is the health of 
the mind. It is better to engage in a trifling 
pursuit, if innocent, than to watch the me- 
lancholy progress of time, and drag out a 
weary existence in all the languor of a con- 
suming indolence. But nobody will deny 
that it is better still, if the pursuit in which 
we are engaged be not a trifling one — if it 
conducts to some lasting gratification— IC vt 
leads lo some o>i\«tVj ^^ ^^Kjwjeasaaw <^ 
whicYi coufeTO Tww% \sa.\f^vaR»a ^^ssx '^^^^ 
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mere prospect— if the mere pleasure of Ihe 

ChaBC is nol the only recompense — bui 

where, in uddition to ihi& we secure some 

reward proportioned to the fatigue of the 

exercise, and that justifies the eagerness 

with which we embnrked in il. So long as 

the exercise is innocent, better do eomething 

than ifee idle: but better still, when the 

■oBieimng we do, leads lo a valuable and 

important lermiiialion. Any thing rather 

, thun the ignoble condition of that mind 

which feels the burden of itself— and which 

' I knows not how to dispose of the weary 

■, taoum that hang bo oppressively upon it 

Bui there is certainly a ground of preference 

[ in the objects which invite us to exertion— 

^ and better far to fix upon that object which 

I leaves happiness and satisfaction behind it, 

Ithan dissipate your vigour in a pursuit 
which terminates in nothing — and where 
the mere pleasure of occupation is the only 
eircumslancc lo recommend it. When we 
tallc of the vanity of ambition, we do not 
propose to extinguish the principles of our 
.^ nature, but to give them a more useful nnd 
^ ecalted direction. A stale of hope and of 
r tctivity is the element of man— and all that 
I we propose, is to withdraw his hopes from 
' the deceitful objects of fancy, and to engage 
' bis activity in the pursuit of real and per- 
I manenl enjoyraenls, 

Man must have an object to look forward 
to. Without this incitement the mind lan- 
guishes. It is thrown out of its element, 
and, in this unnatural suspension of its 
powers, it feels a dreariness, and a discom- 
fort, fur more unsiifferable than it ever ex- 
perienced from the visitations of a real or 
positive calamity. If such an object does 
not offer, he will create one for himself. 
The mere possession of wealth, and of all 
lla enjoyments, will not satisfy him. Pos- 
■ession carries along with it the dulness of 
certainty, and to escape from this dulness, 
he will transform it into an uncertainly — he 
will embark it in a hazardous speculation, 
or he will sttdce it at the gaming-table ; and 
f^m no other principle than that he may 
«£change the lifeiessness of possession, for 
the animating sensations of hope and of en- 
terprise. It IS a paradox in the moral con- 
■tiiulion of man ; but the experience of 
every day confirms it— that man follows 
what he knows to be a delusion, with as 
much eagerness, as if he were assured of its 
reality. Put ihe question to him, and he 
will tell you, that if you were lo lay before 
him all the profits which his fancy antici- 
pates, he would long as much as ever for 
•orae new speculation; or, in other words, 
be Bfl much dissatisfied as ever with the po~ 
rttfon which he actually occupies— and yet, 
with his eye perfectly open to this circum- 
ataace, will he embark every \ioweY ot \\U 
htind in the chase of what he knowii to ^3c 
■ mockery and a pttautoin. 



Now, lo find fault wilh man for the plet 
Buie which he derives from the mere ei- 
citement of a distant object, would be lo 
find fault wiih the constitution of his nature. 
Il is not llie general principle of his actiTiti 
which I condemn. It is the direction a! 
that activity to a useless and unprofiiabte 
objeci. The mere happiness of the punnll 
does not supersede the choice of the oljwi 
Even though you were to keep religion otn 
of sight altogether, and bring the condoci 
of man to the test of worldly principles, yoo 
still presuppose a ^ound of preference ia 
the object. Why is the part of the sober 
and industrious tradesman preferred toibtl 
of the dissipated gambler? Both feel the 
delights, bf a mind fully occupied wilh 
something to Mcile and lo animate. Dm 
Ihe exertions of the one lead to the safe en- 
joyment of a competency. Tlie exertioDt 
of the other lead to an object which, at beM, 
is precarious, and often land you in the h«- 
rors of poverty and disgrace. The laen 
pleasure of exertion ia not enough.to justify 
every kind of it : you musi look forward u> 
the object and the termination — and it is 
the judieions choice of the object which, 
even in the estimation of worldly wisdtwi, 
forms the great point of distinction betwijt 
prudence and folly. Now, all that I ask of 
you, is to extend the application of the same 
principle to a life of religion. Compare Ihs 
wisdom of the children of light, with the 
wisdom of a blind and worldly generatloD; 
the prudence of the Christian who laboun 
for immortality, with the pnidence of him 
who Iftbours for the objects of a vain and 
perishable ambition. Conirasl ihe liitlencM 
of time, with the greatness of eternity — the 
restless and unsatisfying pleasures of the 
world, wilh the enjoyments of heaven, so 
pure, so Bubsianiial, so unfading — and tell 
me which plays the higher game — he, all 
whose anxiety is frittered away on the pur- 
suits of a scene that is ever shifting, and 
ever transitory; or he, who conlemplaus 
the life of man in all its magnilude; whc 
acts upon the wide and com pn^henslve sur- 
vey of its interests, and takes into his esti- 
mate the mighty roll of innumerable ages. 

There is no resting-place to be found an 
this side of time. It is the doctrine of tht 
Bible., and all experience loudly procUinti 
it. I do not ask you to listen lo Ihe com- 

Slaints of the poor, or the murmurs of tbe 
isappointed. Take your lesson from tbe 
veriest favourite of fortune. Seehimplac<d 



than ever dazzled his early Imagination. 
See him surrounded wilh all the boniag* 
that fame and flattery can bestow — and u- 
ter you have suffered this parading exierior 
\a practise its deceilfulness upon you, eotel 
y "wto \tt* SiQ\v\»i,t— tros-tV "rw. \i\isy, reslltA 
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mvery object— enter into his mind, and tell 
me if repose or enjoyment be there; see 
him the poor victim of chagrin and disquie- 
tude — mark his heart as it nauseates the 
•ploidour which encompasses him — and 
toll me, if you have not learned, in the 
tmest and most aflfecting characters, that 
even in the full tide of a triumphant ambi- 
lkMi| '^man Utbours for the meat which 
periiheth, and for the food which satisfieth 
not" 

What meaneth this restlessness of our 
iMtare? What meaneth this unceasuig ac- 
tivity which longs for exercise and employ- 
ment even after every object is gamed, 
vhicn first roused it to enterprise? What 
mean those unmeasurable longings, which 
no gratification can extinguish, ana which 
■yU continue to agitate the heart of man, 
even in the fuhiess of plenty and of enjoy- 
ment. If they mean any thing at all, they 
mean, that all which this world can oiler, is 
not enough to fill up his capacity for hap- 



pmesa— that time is too small for him, and 
he is bom for something beyond it— that 
the scene of his earthly existence is too 
limited, and he is form^ to expatiate in a 
wider and a grander theatre — ^that a nobler 
destiny is reserved for him— and that to 
accomplish the purpose of his being, he 
must soar above the littleness of the ^pforld, 
and aim at a loftier prize. 

It forms the peculiar honour and excel- 
lence of religion, that it accommodates to 
this property of our nature— that it holds 
out a prize suited to our high calling— that 
there IS a grandeur in its objects, which 
can fill and surpass the imagination— that it 
dignifies ihe present scene by connecting it 
with eternity — ^that it reveals to the eye of 
faith the glories of an unperishable world — 
and how, from the high eminences of hear 
ven, a doud of witnesses are looking down 
upon earth, not as a scene for the petty 
anxieties of time, but as a splendid theatre 
for the ambition of Immortal spuits. 



SERMON V. 

The iranstiory Nature of vieible Thingt. 

**TIm thingt that are Men are temporal.*'-^ Cormfftunu hr. 18. 



The assertion that the things which are 
are temporal, holds true in the abso- 
hite and universal sense of it. They had a 
bcqpnning, and they will have an end. 
fitould we go upwards through the stream 
of ages tliat are past, we come to a time 
when they were not. Should we go on- 
ward thrcmgh the stream of ages that are 
before us, we come to a time when they 
ywill be no more. It is indeed a most mys- 
terious flight which the imagination ven- 
tures upon, when it goes back to the eter- 
nity that is behind us — when it mounts its 
aeoending way through the millions and 
the millions of years that are already gone 
through^ and stop where it may, it finds the 
line of Its marcn always lengthening be- 
yond it, and losing itself in the obscurity of 
as far removed a distance as ever. It soon 
reeches the commencement of visible things. 
or that point of its progress when Goa 
made the heavens and the earth. They had 
a beginning, but God had none ; and what 
a wonderful field for the fjEincy to expatiate 
on, when we get above the era of created 
worlds, and think of that period when, in 
respect of all that is visible, the immensity 
around us was one vast and unpeopled soli- 
tude. But God was there in his awelling- 
plac^ for it is said of him that he inhabits 
elenuty ; and the Son of God was there, for 
we read of the glory which he had with ^e 



Father before the world was. The mind 
cannot sustain itself under the burden of 
these lofty contemplations. It cannot lift 
the curtain which shrouds the past eternity 
of God. But it is good for the soul to be 
humbled under a sense of its incapacity. It 
is good to realize the impression which too 
often abandons us, that he made us, and not 
we ourselves. It is ^ood to feel how all 
that is temporal lies m passive and pros- 
trate subordination before the will of the un- 
created God. It is good to know how little 
a portion it is that we see of him and of 
his m3rSterious ways. It is good to lie at 
the feet of his awful and unknown majesty 
—and while secret things belong to him, ft 
is good to bring with us all the helplessness 
and docility of children to those revealed 
lessons which belong to us and to our chil- 
dren. • 
But this is not the sense in which the 
temporal nature of visible things is taken 
up by the Apostle. It is not that there is a 
time past in which they did not exist— but 
there is a time to come in which they will 
exist no more. He calls them temporal^ 
because the time and the duration of their 
existence will have an end. His eye is full 
upon futurity. It is the passing away of 
visible things in the time that is to come, 
and the evet dxitm^- "wetoo^ ^1 xoin^^s^ 
1 things thiox^^Yv xS\e c^e^»X'i ^OeaXNs^Nft ^-w^s 
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wliidi ihe Apoitle k contemplating. Now, 
on this one point we aay nothiog.about the 
pontiye annituUtion of the piatter of Tiflible 
ihinge. There is reaeon for believing, that 
come of the matter of our present bodies 
may exist in those more glorified and trans- 
formed bodies which we are afterwards to 
oocnmr. And ibr any thing we know, the 
madR'of the present world, and of the pre- 
sent ratem may eziat in those new heatens 
aiMf that new earth, wherein dwelleth righ- 
teousness. There may be a transfiguration 
<tf matter without a .destruction of Itr-and, 
therefore it is, that when we assert with 
the Apostle m the text, how things seen 
are tempcHral, we shall not sav more than 
that the substance of these tninijs^ if not 
consigned back again to the nothmg from 
which they had emerffed, will be employed 
hi the formation of o&er things totally dif- 
forent— that the diange will m so grrat, as 
that all dd things may be said to have 
passed away, and all thinfls to become new 
—that after the wreck of we last conflagra- 
tioo, the desolated scene will be re-peopled 
with other ofaf}ects; the righteous will live 
in another world, and the eye of the slori- 
lled body will open on another field of con- 
tonplatum inm that which is now visible 
around us. 

Now, in this sense of the word temporaL 
the assertion of my text may be carried 
round to all that is visible. Eventhoseob- 
Jects which men are most apt to count upon 
as unperisliable, because, without any sensi- 
ble decay, they have stood the lapse of 
many ages, will not weather the lapse of 
eternity. This ealth will be burnt up. The 
liffht of yonder sun will be extinguished. 
Iiieae stars will cease from their twink- 
ling. The heavens will pass away as a 
scroll — and as to those solid and enormous 
masses which, like the firm world we tread 
upon, roll in mighty circuit through the 
immensity around us, it seems the solemn 
language of revelation of one and all of 
tiiem, that from the face of him who sitteth 
on the tiirone, the earth and the heavens 
will fly away, and there will be found no 
place for them. 

Even apart from the Bible, the eye of 
observation can witness, in some of the 
hardest and firmest materials of the present 
system, the evidence of its approaching dis- 
solution. What more striking, for example, 
than the natural changes which take place 
on the surface of the world, and which 
prove that the strongest of Nature's ele- 
ments must, at last, yield to the operation 
of time and of decay— that yonder towering 
mountain, though propped by the rocky 
battlements which surround it, must at last 
sink under the power of corruption — that 
every year brings it nearer to its end— that 



neooe ifhidiil^iow oooopiet— Hwt Hhftfat- 
rent which M|^KNn its aide aBfer cma 
to consume ittf ■nbstanWi and to oanyit 
off in the form of sedimiBot to tin ocean- 
thai the frost whkdi asnOs it hUhewiBler 
loosens the sdidiodtidetadies hbifkBtm 
firom the main predpioei and mtfttff^ it 6J1 
in fragments to its baa?— tiuft the pom 
of the weather scales off tlie aioat ffiaij 
materjals. and that ihe wfof^ oC iMsrai 
scatters tnem hi dust over the ■unoun ding 
country-;— that even thouf^ Bot antidpsted 
by the sudden and awful eonvidnoiiaof the 
day of God's wrath, nature contriiw widiii 
Itself the rudiments of deotj — that entj 
hill must be levelled with the pbind^ and 
every plaui be swept awav bv tneennstiiit 
opention of the riven which run Chroagk 
it— and that, unless renewed by the hsnd 
of the Almightjr, the earth on whidi m 
are now trndmg must disappear in the 
mighty roll of ages and of oenturiea. We 
cannot take our flight to other wofid% or 
have a near view of this changes towhidi 
thev are liable. But surely u thieSrorid 
which, with its mifht v apparatus of cooti- 
nenis and islandi^odu so healthMand so 
flrm after the wear of many oenturiei^ii 
posting visibly to its end, we may be ne- 
pared to believe that the prindpleBof oei- 
truction are also at wo» in other pro- 
vinces of the visible creation—and flnt 
though <^ dd God laid the fonndatioBof 
the earth, and the heavens are the woikof 
his hands, yet they diall peridi ; yea, aO 
of them shall wax old like a garment, and 
as a vesture shall he change them, andfliej 
shall be changed. 

We should be out of place in all this style 
of observation, did we not follow it up with 
the sentiment of the Psalmist, " These shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure ; for thou art 
the same, and thy years have no end." 
What a lofty conception does it give us of 
the majesty of God, when we thiA: how he 
sits above, and presides in high authority 
over this mighty series of changes— when 
after sinking under our attempta fo trace 
him through the eternity that is behind, we 
look on the present system of things, and 
are taught to believe that it is but a singie 
step in the march of his grand administit- 
tions tiirough the eternity that is before v» 
—when we think of this goodly univene^ 
summoned into bemg to serve some tem- 
porary evolution of his great and mysteri- 
ous plan— when we think of the time irbm 
it shall be broken up, and out of its diacr 
dered fragments other scenes and other 
systems wall emerge— surely, when h- 
tigued with the vastness of these ocntem- 
plations, it well becomes us to do the b(h 
mage of our reverence and wonder to the 



one Spirit which conceives and animates the 
at this moment, it is wasting aVienWy a.w%.^AN9\tf^<^«sAMci^^QQfi noble design ~^'^*' 
and letiiig iteelf down from iho \of!ty eonrx ri&itfk ^XocsvvigDL ^'^^?w)aaaies»^ 
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But there is another way in which the 
otgects that are seen are temporal The 
object may not merely be removed from 
Ufl^ but we may be removed from the ob- 
ject The disappearance of this earth, and 
of these heavens from us, we look upon 
through the dimness of a fsir-placed futurity. 
It is an event, therefore, which may re- 
gale our imagination ; which may lift our 
mind by its sublimity ; which may disengage 
us in the calm hour of meditation mm 
the littleness of life, and of its cares; and 
which may even throw a clearness and a 
aolemnity over our intercourse with God. 
But such an event as this does not come 
hoine upon our hearts with the urgency of 
m personal interest It does not carry along 
with it the excitement which lies in the 
nearness of an inunediate concern. It does 
not fiedl with such vivacity upon our con- 
eeptions, as practically to tell on our pur- 
smts, or any of our purposes. It may ele- 
vate and solemnize us, but this eroct is 
perfiBCtly consistent with its having as little 
mfloence on the walk of the living, and the 
moving and the acting man, as a dream of 
poetry. The preacher may think that he 
has done great things with his eloquence — 
and the hearers may think that great things 
have be^ done upon them — for they felt a 
fine glow of emotion, when they heard of 
God sitting in the majesty of his high coun- 
sels, over the progress and the destiny of 
created things. But the truth is, my bre- 
thren, that all this kindling of devotion 
which is fdt upon the contemplation of his 
greatness, may exist in the same bosom, 
with an utter distaste for the holiness of 
his character ; with an entire alienation of 
the heart and of the habits from the obe- 
dience of his law ; and above all, with a 
most nauseous and invincible contempt for 
the spiritualities of that revelation, in which 
he has actually made known his will and 
his way to us. The devotion of mere taste 
is one thing — the devotion of principle 
is another. And as surely as a man may 
weep over the elegant suffisrings of poetry, 
3ret add to the real sufferings of life by 
peevishness in his family, and insolence 
among his neighbours — so surely may a 
man be waken^ to rapture by the magni- 
Hcence of God, while nis life is deformed 

aits rebellions, and his heart rankles with 
the foulness of idolatry against him. 
Wdl, then, let us try the other way of 
bringing the temporal nature of visible 
things to bear upon your interests. It is 
troe^ that this earth and these heavens, will 
at length disappear ; but they may outlive 
our posterity for many generations. How- 
ever, if they disappear not from us, we 
most certainly riudi disappear from them. 
They will soon eease to be any thin^ to 
yoii--and though Ae splendour and variety 
afaU that ia viSble around usl should last 
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for thousands of centuries, your eyes will 
soon be closed, upon them. The time is 
comiii|f when this goodly scene shall reach 
its positive consummation. But, in all like- 
lihood, the time is coming much sooneri 
when you shall resign the breath of your 
nostrils, and bid a final adieu to every thing 
around you. Let this earth, and these hea- 
vens be as enduring as they may, to you 
they are fugitive as vanity. Time, with its 
mighty strides, will soon reach a future ge- 
neration, and leave the present in death and 
in forgetfulness behind it The grave will 
close upon every one of you, and that is 
the dark and the silent cavern where no 
voice is heard, and the light of the sun never 
enters. 

But more than this. Though we live too 
short a time to see tibe great changes which 
are carrying on in the universe, we live 
long enough to see many of its cnanges — 
and such changes too as are best fitted to 
warn and to teach us ; even the changes 
which take place in society, made up of 
human beings as frail and as fugitive as 
ourselves. Death moves us away from 
many of those objects which are seen and 
temporal — ^but we live long enough to see 
many of these objects mov^ away from us 
— to see acquaintances falling every year — 
to see families broken up by the roush and 
unsparing hand of death— to see houses 
and nei^bourhoods shifting their inhabi- 
tants — ^to see a new race, and a new gene- 
ration — and, whether in church or in mar- 
ket, to see unceasing changes in the faces 
of the people who repair to them. We 
know well, that there is a poetic melan- 
chely inspired by such a picture as this, 
which is altogether unfruitful— and that, 
totaUy apart from religion, a man may 
give way to the luxury of tears, when ho 
thinks how friends drop away from him— 
how every year brings along with it some 
sad addition to the reffistera of death— how 
the kind and hospitabte mansion is left with- 
out a tenant— and how, when you knock 
at a neighbour's door, you find that he who 
welcomed you, and made you happy, is no 
longer there. O that we could impress by 
dl this, a nlutary durection on the fears 
and on the consciences of individuals— that 
we could give them a living impression of 
that conung day, when they shall severally 
share in the general wreck of the species— 
when each of you shall be one of the many 
whom the menof the next generation may re- 
member to have lived in yonder street, or la- 
boured in yonder manufactory— when they 
shall speak of you, just as you speak of the 
men of the former generation— who, when 
they died, had a few tears dropped over their 
memory, and for a few yeare will still con- 
tinue lo be taULfid cA. 0^f»>sS!i^^«QRR«^ 

in ftiviutt y wiaiT«iV«a!^\mxkl«ci^^«»^^^^ 
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agon of John the Btptiit wtth tnorgj to 

Eur ftlan, ''Flee fW>m theeoniiiig wnth.*' 
I there is eomething eo Tory deoelTiiig in 
the [irogrone of time. Its prognes is eo 
gndnsL To-daj Is so lilce yerterday that 
nv axe not eenniile itf its d^ertnre. We 
4ioiild make head against ttiis dehisioB. 
We Aoaid turn to penonal aoeoont every 
eaounpleol change or ofmortality. When 

Cdodc strilLesyit shoold rsmmdjonof 
dying hour. When jfoo hear the aoond 
of the ftmeral belL 700 ahoald think, that 
fti a little time it wiu perform for yon the 
simeoffioe. When yon wake in the morn- 
ing, you shoold thiiu that there has been 
^be addition of. another day to the lifo 
that is past and the subtraction of another 
day from tne remainder of tout journey. 
When theshadesof tiie eventng fm around 
jNra, you shoold think of the steady and 
mmuible progress of timfr—how the sun 
moves and moves till it will see yon out— 
and how it will continue to move after 3rou 
die, and see out your diildren^i children to 
the latest ffeneratlons. 

Kvery minf aiound us diould imprsss 
the mutability df human aflhirs. An ao- 
onahitanee dies-'-you vrill soon follow hiuL 
A ftmily moves from the neighbourhood — 
learn that the worloB of man are ^iven to 
change. New ftoniles soeceed—eit loose 
to the world, 'and withdrew 3roor affections 
from its uni^le and fluctuating interests. 
Time is rapid, though we observe not its 
rapidity. The days that are past appear 
like the twinkling of a vision. The days 
that are to come will soon have a period, 
and will appear to have perfonnea their 
course with eaual rapidity. We talk of 
our fathers and ffrandfathers, who figured 
their day in the theatre of the world. In a 
litUe time, we will be the ancestors of a fu- 
ture aga Posterity will talk of us as of the 
men that are gone, and our remembrance 
will soon depart from the face of the coun- 
try. When we attend the burial of an ac- 
quaintance, we see Uie bones of the men of 
other times— in a few years, our bodies will 
be mangled by the power of corruption, 
and be thrown up in loose and scatterea 
fragmoits amonff the earth of the new 
made grave. When we wander among the 
tombstones of the church-yard, we can 
scarcely follow the mutilated letters that 
compose the simple story of the inhabitant 
below. In a little time, and the tomb that 
covers us, will moulder by the power of 
the seasons— and the letters will be eaten 
away — and the story that was to perpetuate 
our remembrance, will elude tiie gaze of 
some future inquirer. 

We know that time is short, but none 
of U8 know how short We know that it same tOHlav, yesterday, and for ever.'' It 
will not go beyond a certain Umil ot ye«n*A Sa csuii oiC thA Spirit, that, like Uie vdnd of 
but none of us know how smail^ t]l[ie Tv\im-\\i«vi«CL\^<& fko&e* ^<^ Oowxs^^&aon^ and no 
bet of years, or months, or daya may \sa.\TQ«9L t»& V^^\mHiV««ft\fik^»ttBii^^ 



For death is at ifoik upon all ages. T%b 
fover of a few davs-mvy hmry the likdiert 
of nsaf llrom thailandof nmrtalhy. Tm 
cold of a few weeks mar isettle into sons 
Bngcringbnt irreeoverahbdiseaae. Inaia 
instant uie blood of him who has the pre- 
mise of many yean^ may eeaae its ehneida- 
tkm. Acddent may aasail nsi A ali|drt 
foil may pfocipitate us hito eteniity. An 
eaqposnre to nan may lay « on tlw bed of 
omrlast aiekneai^ ftom which wearenmr 
more to rise. AlittleepaikmajkUidlethe 
midnight oonflagratkm, whidi lays a hooiB 
and its inhabitants hi ashes. A stndn of 
lightning may arrest the en rrent of lifo m a 
twhiklhig. A gust of whid may overtara 
the vessd, and lay the unwary paasenger 
in a watCTy grave. A thonsana dangos 
beset us on the slippery path of this wend : 
and no a^ is exemptod ftom them-Hon 
ftom the mftnt that nangs on its moiha% 
to the old manirtio shika under tlie 
itude of yeai% we see death taiidl in 
and afllM«n|[ varietiea. 

Yon may think It stranae— but even stiD 
we fear, we may have cbne little m the 
way of sliding a flruitfel impression intt> 
your oonseienees. We are too well aware 
of the. diflthietkm between aerionsnem of 
feeling, and eeriousness of princqde^ Is 
thhik that upon the strength cf any sodl 
moving r e p r o s cn tatka as we are now in- 
dulging in, we shall be able to dissipate 
that confounded speO which chains you to 
the worid, to redahn yawr wandermg af- 
fections, or to send you back to your week- 
day business more pure and more hea- 
venly. But sure we are you ought to be 
convinced, how that all which bin£ you eo 
cleavingly to the dust is infatuation and 
vanity; tnat there is something most la- 
mentably wrong in your being carried 
away by the delusions of time--and this 
is a conviction which should make you 
feel restless and dismtisfied. We are well 
aware that it is not human eloquence^ or 
human illustration, that can accompiiui a 
victory over the obstinate principles of hu- 
man corruption — and therefore it is that 
we feel as if we did not advance aright 
through a single step of a sermon, unkss 
we look for the influences of that mighty 
Spirit, who alone is able to enlighten and 
arrest you — and may employ, even so hum- 
ble an instrument as the voice of a fdlow 
mortal, to send into your heart Uie inq)ir&' 
tion of understanding. 

I now shortly insist on the truth, that 
the thiuffs which are not seen are etenial 
No man nath seen God at any time, and 
he is eternal. It is said of Christ, " whom 
having not seen, we love, and he is the 
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whither he goeth— end he is called the 
Eternal Spirit, through whom the Son of- 
fered himself up without spot unto GkxL 
We are quite aware, that the idea suggeat- 
ed by the eternal things which are spoken 
of in our text is heaven, with all its cuv 
cumatances of splendour and enjoyment 
This is an object which, even on the prin- 
ciples of taste, we take a delight in contem- 
plating ; and it is also an object set heSore 
us in the Scriptures, though with a rery 
sparing and reserved hand. All the de- 
scriptions we have of heaven there, are 
general, very general. We read of the 
beauty of the heavenly crown, of the un- 
fading nature of the heavenly inheritance, 
of the splendour of the heavdrily city — ana 
these have been seized upon by men of 
imagination, who, in the construction of 
their fancied paradise, have embellished it 
with every image of peace, and bliss, and 
loveliness ; and, at all events, have thrown 
over it that most kindling of all concep- 
tions, the magnificence of eternity. Now, 
such a picture as this has the certSdn effect 
of ministering delight to every glowmg 
and susceptible imagmation. And here lies 
the deep-laid delusion, which we have oc- 
casionally hinted at A man listens, in 
the first instance, to a pathetic and high- 
wroueht narrative on the vanities of iSne 
— ^and it touches him even to the tenderness 
of tears. He looks, in the second instance, 
to the fascinating perspective of another 
scene, rising in dl the glories of immor- 
tality from the dark ruins of the tomb, and 
he feels within him all those ravishments 
of fancy, which any vision of united gran- 
dear and loveliness would inspire. Take 
these two togeOier, and you have a man 
weeping over the transient vanities of an 
ever-shifting world, and mixing with all 
this softness, an elevation of thought and 
of prospect, as he looks through the vista 
of a futurity, losing itself in the mighty 
range of thousands and thousands of cen- 
turies. And at this point the delusion 
comes in, that here is a man who is all that 



religion would have him to b^— a man 
weaned from the littleness of the paltry 
scene that is around him — soaring high 
above all the evanescence of things present, 
and things sensible — and transferring every 
aflbction of his soul to the durabilities of a 
pure and immortal region. It were better 
if this high state of occasional impress- 
ment on the matters of time and of eternity, 
had only the effect of imposing the false- 
hood on others, that man who was so 
touched and so transported, had on that 
sincle . account the temper of a candidate 
ibr neaven. But the falsehood takes pos- 
session of his own heart The man is 
pleased with his emotions and his tears — 

and the interpretation he puts upon them . ,-*..-.^. 

is, that they come out of the fullness of a I his fooieie^ tvitoNv ^^\x^x. 



heart ail alive to religion, and senMbly af- 
fected with its charms, and its seriousness, 
and its principle. Now, my brethren, I will 
venture to say, that there may be a world 
of all this kmd of enthusiasm, with the 
very man who is not moving a single step 
towards that blessed eternity, over whick 
his fancy delights to expatiate. The mov- 
ing representation of the preacher may be 
liiiened to as a pleasant song— and the en- 
tertained hearer return to all the inveterate 
habits of one of the children of this world. 
It is this, my brethren, which makes me 
fear that a power of deceitfulness may ac- 
company the eloquence of the pulpit— that 
the wisdom of words may defeat the great 
object of a practical work upon the con- 
science — that a something short of a real 
business change in the heart, and in the 
principles of acting, may satisfy the man 
who listens, and admireg, and resigns his 
every feeling to the magic of an impressive 
description — ^that, strangely compounded 
beings as we are, broken loose from God, 
and proving it by the habitual voidness of 
our hearts to a sense of his authority, and 
of his will ; that blind to the realities of an- 
other world, and slaves to the wretched in- 
fatuation wnich makes us cleave with the 
full bent of our affisctions to the one by 
which we are visibly and immediately sur- 
rounded; that utteriy unable, by nature, 
to live ^ve the present scene, while its 
cares, and its interests are plying us every 
hour with their urgency; that the prey d 
evU passions which daiken and distract the 
inner man, and throw us at a wider dis- 
tance from the holy Being who forbids the 
indulgence of them ; and yet with all this 
weight of corruption about us, having minds 
that can seize the vastness of some great 
conception, and can therefore rejoice in the 
expanding loftmess of its own thoughts, as 
it dwells on the wonders of eternity ; and 
having hearts that can move to the impulse 
of a tender consideration, and can, there- 
fore, radden into melancholy at the dark 
picture of death, and its unrelenting cruel- 
ties ; and having fancies that can brighten 
to the cheerful colouring of some pleasing 
and hopeful representation, and can, there- 
fore, be soothed and animated when some 
sketch is laid before it of a pious family 
emerging from a common sepulchre, and 
on the morning of their joyful resurrection, 
forgetting all the sorrows and separations 
of the dark world that has now rolled over 
ttiem— O, my brethren, we fear, we greatly 
fear it, that while busied with topics suoh 
as these, many a hearer may weep, or be 
elevated, or take pleasare in the touching 
imagery that is made to play around him, 
while the dust of this perishable earth is all 
that his soul cleaves to \ and \v& ^Vw^»i5!0i% 
vaniliea are aW iOft»N.\Cv^\«asN. ^^^x^ ^ss^^tR 
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The thing is Mrt meidT jKMBn)l&--biit we 
iee init a stamp of likeiiDood to an that 
esperieDce teUa us of the natme or ihe 
haoitudes of man. Is there no such thing as 
his having a taste fi>r the heanties of land- 
■eape^ am^ at the same tima tnming with 
disgust from what he calls ioe metlKidism 
of peonUar Christianity? Mghl not he be 
an admiier of poetry, and at the same lima, 
BUMsate with nis mole heart, the doetrine 
snd the language of the New Testament? 
Ifil^t not he have a ftncy that can be re- 
galed by some fidr and wdMnrmed lision 
of immortality— and, at the same time^ have 



no nraetical haidOiood whsCflfvar to the es- 
cfcne of labouring in the iireaeribed wqr 
after the meat that endureth? Sni«iy|Saie- 
Iji tfais is all very possible— and it is jm as 
posriUe, and many we believe to be tte ie- 
■tanees we have.of it in real lifby wlisn an 
eloquent deseriptkm of heavte is esqalrilify 
feh, and wakens in the bosom the npm« 
of the iinoerest admiratkNiy enoiig tfaoss 
who fed an utter lepngnaney to the lM sww n 
of the BiUe— and are not mofhuf a sinili 
inch through the nanownev of .te psa 
which leads to it 
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hadiheoofwed. Andthe vkjbaofdlil 
■ealed, which nioa deUfer to om tfatf ii lnowid, 
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What is afBrmed hi these veises of a 
vision and prophecy, hidds so strikingly 
true of God's general revelation to tbi 
woildy that we deem the lesson contained 
in thein to be not of partial, but permanent 
i^l^ication— and we therefore proceed im- 
mediately, to the task of addreaeing this les- 
son, both to the learned and unlearned of 
the present day. 

Let me, in the first place, dwell for a little 
on the complaints which are uttered by 
these two classes respecting the hidden and 
impenetrable character of the book of God's 
communication— and, in the second place, 
try to explain the nature of that sleep which 
is upon both, and in virtue of which both 
are alike in a state of practical blindness to 
the realities of the divine word— and, in the 
third place, raise a short application upon 
the whole argument. 

I. There is a complaint uttered in these 
verses, first by the leamed-~and, secondly, 
by the unleamed-^nd we shall consider 
each of them in order. 

Ist If a book be closed down by a ma- 
terial seal, then, till that seel be broken, 
flierB lies a material obstacle even in the 
waj of him who is able to read the contents 
of It 'And we have no doubt, that the pos- 
session of the art of reading would form the 
most visible and prominent distinction, be- 
tween the learned and the unlearned in the 
days of Isaiah. But it no longer, at least in 
our country, forms the distinction between 
tbete two classes. Many a man who can 



must DOW theretoe strike a Ugher maik of 
disthictiOD— end, in refimpoe to theBOik^ 
such a maik can be spedfled. TOsboskis 
often made the sulbrfeet of tnnseh higher 
exercise of scholarship than the mere reed- 
ing of it It may be read in its original Isa- 
guages. It may be the theme of many a 
laborious commentary. The light of con- 
temporaneous history may be mwie to shine 
upon it, by the diligence of an exploring an- 
tiquarian. Those powers and habits of crit^ 
cism, which are of so much avail towuids 
the successful elucidation of the mind and 
meaning of other authors, may all be trans- 
ferred to that volume of which God is the 
author— and what after all this, it may be 
asked, is the seal or the obstacle which 
stands in the way of learned men of our 
present generation? How is it that any of 
them can now jom in the complaint of their 
predecessors, in the days of Isaiah— and 
say, I cannot read this book because it is 
sealed? Or, is there any remaining hin- 
drance still, in virtue of which, ihe critics, 
and the grammarians, and the accomplished 
theologians of our age, are unable to reach 
the reu and efiective understanding of the 
words of this prophecy? 

Yes, my brethren, there is such an ob- 
struction as YOU now inquire after — and it 
is wonderful to tell, how little the mere 
erudition of Scripture helps the real dis- 
cernment of Scripture — ^how it may be sa^ 
of many of its most classical expoundera 
thai though having eyes, tiiey see not, and 



bareiy read in these days, will aUU say^ aud\ i^ou^ YvviVtv^ «ka^ "^^ Xsssa iOk<s^— how 
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edited, would bring the realities of an 
mial world to bear with effect upon their 
•nduct, is, operatively speaking, just as 
eak as if they did not apprehend it even 
its literal significancy — how the mere 
rbiage of the matter is all in which they 
pear to be conversant, without any actual 
Id of sicht, or of conviction, on the sub- 
ince of me matter— how dexterously they 
a play at logic with the terms of the com- 
inication, and how dimly and deficiently 
>y apprehend the truths of it — ^how, after 
ving odiausted the uttermost resources 
scholarship on the attempt of forcing an 
trance into the region of spiritual mani- 
itation, they only find thenoiselves labour- 
^ at a threshold of height and of difiSculty, 
lich they cannot scale — how, as if struck 
th Mlndness, like the men of Sodom, they 
iary themselves in vain to find the door— 
d alter having reared their stately argu- 
entation about the message of peace, they 
.ve no faith; about the doctrinie of godli- 
08, they have no godliness. 
And it is not enough to say, that all this 
not due to the want of discernment, but 
the want of power— for the power lies in 
e truth— and the truth has only to be seen 
believed, that it may have the power, 
tie reflection may never have occurred to 
m— but it is not the less just on that ao- 
ont, how little of actual faith there is in 
e world. Many call it a mere want of im- 
easion. We call it a want of belief. Did 
3 really believe, that there was a Ck>d in 
istence— did we really believe, that with 
e eye of a deeply interested judge, he was 
»w scrutinizing all the propensities of our 
art, and appreciating, with a view to fii- 
re retribution, all the actions of our his- 
ry— did we really believe, that sin was to 
01 that hateful enemy with which he 
uld keep no terms, and to which he could 
we no quarter; and that with every indi- 
iual.wm) had fallen into it, either in its 
lilt it must be expiated, and in its presence 
finally done away, or the burden of a 
rhteous vengeance would rest upon his 
Tson through eternity — did we really be- 
ive, that in these circumstances of deepest 
gency, a way of redemption has been de- 
sed, and that to all whom the tidings of it 
id reached the offer ef deliverance, both 
)m sin in its condemnation, and from sm 
its power, was made, through the atoning 
[>od and sanctifying spirit of a complete 
id omnipotent Saviour — did we really be- 
!ve, that such an offer was lying at the 
K)r of every individual, and that his reli- 
ice upon its honesty constituted his ac- 
ptance of the ofl^er^id we really believe, 
at throughout the fugitive period of our 
ode in mis world, which. was so soon to 
iss away, God in Christ was beseeching 
ery one of us to reconciliation; and even 
w, as if at the place of breaking Ibrth, was 
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ready to begin that great renewing process 
whereby there is made a commencement of 
holiness upon earth, and a consummation 
both of holiness and happiness in heaven— . 
were these, which we all know to be the 
truths of Christianity, actually believed, the 
power of them upon our hearts would come, 
and come immediately, in the train of the 
perception of them by our understandmgs. 
If we remain unquickened by the utterance 
of them, it is because, in the true sense of 
the term, we remain unconvinced by them. 
The utterance of them may be heard as a 
very pleasant song— and the representation 
of them be viewed as a veiY lovely picture 
—but the force of a felt and present reality 
is wanting to the whole demonstration. And 
dl that reason can do is to adjust the steps 
of the demonstration — and all that eloquence 
can do, is to pour forth the utterance-~and 
all that conception can do is to frimish its 
forms and its colouring to the picture. And 
after learning has thus lavished on the task 
the whole copiousness of its manifold in- 
f^redients, may we behold in the person of 
Its proudest votary, that his Christianity to 
him is nothing better than an aerial phan- 
tom—that it is of as little operation in dis- 
posting sense, and nature, and ungodliness 
urom his heart, as if it were but a nonentity, 
or a name— that to his eve a visionary dim- 
ness hangs over the whole subject matter 
of the*testimony of the Bible— and still un- 
trandated into the life, and the substance, 
and the redit^r of these things, he may join 
in the complaint of the text, as if they lay 
sealed in deepest obscurity from his con- 
templation. 

Make what you like in the way of argu- 
ment, of so many simple conceptions, if the 
conceptions themselves do not carry the 
impress of vividness and realitv along with 
them— the reasoning, of which thev form 
the materials, may be altogether faultless — 
and the doctrine in which it terminates, be 
held forth as altogether impregnable— yet 
will it share in all the obscurity which at- 
taches to the primary elements of its forma- 
tion — and while nature can manage the 
logical process which leads from the first 
simple ideas, to the ultimate and made-out 
conclusion, she cannot rid herself of the 
dimness in which, to her unrenewed eye, 
the former stand invested; and she must, 
therefore, leave the latter in equal dimness. 

The learned just labour as helplessly un- 
der a want of an impression of the reality 
of this whole matter, as the unlearned— and 
if this be true of those among them, who, 
with learning and nothing more, have ac- 
tually tried to decipher the meaning of 
God's communication— if this be true of 
many a priest and many a theologian, with 
whom Christianity is a scvew^ca^ "asA '^^ 
study of lY\e B\\>\fc \% ^^ \iJtaRKa 'ksA. ^^ 

1 bQ^WBa o£ \YVTO VtO^«Wft!OTk— XiV^\ ^^ ^^ 
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expect of thMe among tte learied) iHio^ in 
thAf|mniiit9 of a leciuar phikMophTi iie?er 
enter into conlact with the BiUfl^ dtfaor in its 
doctrine or in ita language, exeept when it 
la obtruded on them f little do tneylmow 
of our men of general literature^ woo hare 
not obaerved the utter lietl e e mca i ^ if not 
the ationg and actite contempt wherewith 
many of them hear the doctrine of thobocdc 
of God's counsel uttered in the phraaeology 
of that book— -how, in iruUi, their secret 
imiMresBion of the whole matter is^ that it is 
a piece of impenetraUe mysticism— how, 
in thdr eyes, there is a cast of obscurity 
. over all the peeulianties of the Gaspd-*«nd 
if asked to give their attention therato, they 
promptly repel the imposition under ttie 
neUng of a hopeless and insuperable dariL- 
ness, which sits in obsolete characters over 
the entire Imm of the evangelical racovd. 
There may be bright and cheering exam- 
ples to the contrary, of men mfliahi^Mt 
of our literary walks, who^ under a peraliar 
teaching, have learned what tlray never 
learned uom all the lemoiis of the academy. 
But apart from this peculiar hifluencejiie 
assured that learning IS of little avaiL Tbe 
sacred page may wear as hieroglyphical an 
aspect to the lettered, as to the uniettered. 
It lies not with any of the powers or pro- 
cesses of ordinary education to diasipate 
that blindness, wherewith the god of this 
world hath blinded the mind (» hfm who 
believes not. To make the wisdom of the 
New Testament his wisdom, and its spirit 
his spirit, and its language his best-loved 
and best-understood language, there must 
be a higher influence upon me mind, than 
what lies in human art, or in human expla- 
nation. And till this is brought to pass, the 
doctrine of the atonement, and the doctrine 
of regeneration, and the doctrine of fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son, and the 
doctrine of a believer's progressive holiness, 
under the moral and spiritual power of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, will, as to his own 
personal experience of its meaning, remain 
90 many empty sounds, or so many deep 
and hidden mysteries — and just as efiectu- 
ally, as if the book were held together by 
an iron clasp, which he has not strength to 
unclose, may he say of the same book lying 
open and legible before him, that he cannot 
read it, because it is sealed. 

2. So much for the complaint of the 
learned; and as for the complaint of the 
unlearned, it happily, in the literal sense of 
.it, is not applicable to the great majority of 
our immediate countrymen, even in the 
▼ery humblest walks of society. They can 
put together its letters, and pronounce its 
words, and make a daily exercise, if they 
choose, of one or more of its chapters. 
They have learning enough to carry them 



oonqAidnt that I am not tanned. Hht 
cannot, ftir cDEample, esdmaia the eritteta 
of ma ny an ea tponnder. They kacra mt 
ttane lo traiverse the #e^iy exieni of nnay a 
ponderous and dabOTBileoGmmentarf. Mtk 
those who have had nniefa of ChiisiiHila- 
terooorse with the poor, most hmve i^ 
marked the eifeet wUeit oeir HOse of til 
hitoiority has upon mnT an tmaghnrtni 
—how itisfBhhynoiafcwof tha% tttt 
th^ labour under a hopdesi diiitfvM|M|l^ 
because they want the oppoiMllisa er a 
higher and a mora artificial scholanUp^sii 
that if they could onlT {|«t nMUM-toA* 
taoohen hi nqpect of htenury attainwHtfi 
they would be nearer that wlidom whtehfti 
unt» salvation, and that tho«i|(h Ibeysm 
read the book intiioptahieal Hnseflf tttj 
term, they cannot lead it wMi any wt^ I 
or salutary cffiBct, Just beeBafl8,tn theftii- 
guage of my text, tiiey ny tliat Aay m 
not teamed. And thai it Is, that the an 
who has the literary aeeoBiplishmfBliaia 
which they sigh, meets with two diiM 
exhibitions to imiltnet and lo taanUa fern. 
The first i% when the poor look «p taUa 
aBtooiiewhQ,beoansoiwhaatiie hM*- 
ship of Christianity, must InvvtesavHi 
knovdedge of it aUo^ when he Inlimrt^^ 
ibeb tiiat tiM lonmary <rf aeienee af 
BUnelhU upon hhn, while not one layto 
cheer or to enlighten, may pass intalb 
heart from the niminary of the GcbinL 
The second is, when he observes amosf 
Uie poor, those who live, and who vnate 
under the power of a revelation, to wm 
himself is a stranger, those who can dih 
cem a beauty and an evidence in the dcM* 
trine of Chnst, which have never beamed 
with full radiance upon his own under- 
standmg — those whoee fedings and whoR 
experience move in a consonancy vrith tbe 
truths of the New Testament, which, in his 
own experience, he never felt — UiboseyboK 
daily path bespeaks the guidance of a wis- 
dom which never yet shone upon his own 
way, and who are blest with a peace and i 
joy in believing, which have never ftnmd 
entrance into his own desolate bosom. 

This gives us a new sight of the pecu- 
liarity which lies in the Bible — and bjr 
which it stands distinguished from all other 
compositions. Thore may remain a seal 
upon its meaning to him, who, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, is learned, while tba 
seal may be removed, and the meaning lie 
open as the light of day to him, who in tbi 
same sense is unlearned. It may come with 
dl the force of a felt and perceiyed realiCf 
upon the one, while the reedity is not per* 
ceived, and therefore not felt by the oner. 
To the man of literary accompluliment, the 
report of eternal things may reach no cw 
influence than that of a sound upon hisetf, 
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mu, it may reach an influence as substan 
tftii and as practical, as the report of to-mor^ 
row's work, or to-morrow's wages. Hie 
Jattar may be led to shape his actual mea- 
Mrea by the terms of the message of rere- 
fetion. The former may 'lavish all the 
Dowen of science, and subtlety, and specn- 
ktioa upon the term»— and yet be as un- 
oudied in his personal habits by all the in- 
fKnialion which it hjB before him, as if 
the measage were untru& It is not leam- 

athaft £m made the difference; for the 
may be upon the eyes of him who is 
rich in this acquirement, while it is taken 
•way fhim him who, in respect of scholar- 
Aip, is poor, and blind, and destitute. 
There is not a single weapon in the nrhole 
armoury of human learning, by which the 
proudest of its votaries can force his en- 
tiBQoe into a region of spiritual manifesta- 
tioo. The wise and pruaent cannot, on the 
atiength of any of their own peciQiar re- 
■onrces, they cannot, with all their putting 
fiartli of desire and energy, attam unto those 
thingB which are revoded unto babes. 
There is a barrier here against which all 
the machinery of tlie schools may be made 
to |i^y without effect And it would look 
■8 if argument might as soon remove the 
mm from the eye of him who labours un- 
der a natural blindness, as dissipate that 
thick and impalpable ob^rity which lies 
in the way of all spiritual discernment 

There are two immediate uses to which 
all this may be rendered subservient The 
first, to rebuke tiie poor for an apology 
which they are sometimes heard to make, 
whea convicted c^ blindness and ignorance 
hi regard to the essential truths of Chria- 
tianity. The second, while we do not sus- 
tain the apology, to encourage them with 
the aasurance, that it is just as competent 
ftit them to be wise unto salvation, as for 
those in the higher and more cultivated 
wellu of human society. 

In pressing home tne truths and over- 
tnres of Christianity on the poor, we often 
meet with the very answer of the text, << I 
am not l^med." This answer is not co- 
pied by them from the text But the text, 
true as the Bible strikingly and universally 
ia, in all its descriptions of Nature, copied it 
ifotn them. It is in truth a very frequent 
cmioeption among them, that had they the 
advantages of a higher scholarship than 
iriiat wj actually possess, they would be 
nearer the wisdom which is unto salvation. 
ThSm ministers a kind of false security to 
their liearts^ under the consciousness of a 
lack of knowledge, and that too of vital ne- 
ity to their immortal well-being. They 
that there is an ignorance which ne- 
/ attaches to their condition; and that 
this dionld alleviate the burden of their 
condemnation; in that they know not God. . 
Tbey^mnd tbaday in drudgery, and think, I 



that on this account, they must a so spend 
it in a state of desolation, as to the whole 
light and learning of the Grospel. 'Jliey 
are apt to look upon it, not as their fault, 
but as their doom, that they are strangers 
to the doctrine of peace and of righteous- 
ness; and often re^Bord it to be as effectual 
a plea for justif3ring theur ignorance of 
what is sacred, as of what is profane and 
secular, that they are not learned. 

Now we refuse this apology altogether ; 
and we should like to warn you in tune^ 
that it will stand yon in no stead, nor be oi^ 
any avail to you in the day of reckoning. 
The word of the Lord is inyour hands, ami 
you can at least read it The candle of the 
Lord may be lighted in your hearts, and 
you can at least pray for it. The Gospel 
IS preached unto you as well as unto others; 
and you can at least attend to it There 
will no incurable darkness settle uponyour 
minds, unless you love the darkness, lliere 
will no fixed uid obstinate unbelief adhere 
to your understandings, unless your deeds 
are evil. This will be your condemnatiouy 
if you are found to be without knowledge 
and without fiuth. But be assured, that dl 
the aids and promises of Christianity are 
unto you as well as unto others; and if 
you grieve not the spirit by your wilfld 
resistance— if yon put not at a distance 
from yon that Holy Ghost which is given 
to those who obey him, by your duobe- 
dience— if you despise not the grace of God 
by your dady and habitual neglect of those 
mercies — in the use of which alone, God 
undertakes to meet you with its influences 
— then be assured, that all the comforts of 
the Gospel, and all its high and heavenly 
anticipations, wUl descend more richly 
upon you, than upon the noble and wealthy 
of our land ; and let your work through the 
week be what it may, there is not an hour 
of it which may not be sweetened by a 
blessing from above, which may not be re- 
galed and heightened into rapture by the 
smUe of a present Deity. 

It is not merely to blame you, that we 
thus speak, ft is further to encourage you» 
my friends, and that, by an assurance 
which we cast abroad among you, and that> 
too, with all the confidence of one who has 
the warrant of inspiration. The knowledge 
which is Ufe everlastmg, is Just as aeoeflsible 
to the poor, as it is to the rich, who have 
time to prosecute, and money to purchase 
education. Whatever the barrier may bo, 
whidi rises as a wall of separation between 
Nature and the GoR)el, it is just as impene- 
trable to the learned as it is to the unlearned 
—and however the opening through that 
barrier is made, it is made as often and 
oftoner, for the purpose of sending a beam 
of spiritual light into the heart of the latter, 
than into xteYveMdol ^^\attBKt» '^^tA^SMj- 
pel may as dfocitoaLi\»^t«a^^^^c^'««^ 
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poor M unto the wwltfiy. Bbu^moitto 
the one the caimdty of reijii^ now op- 

povtunity of Inariiig, and he VL at die very 
beat, in ea Mr eircmnatanoea tor beoomhif 
one of the diadren of light aa the other. In 
raqiect to human acienoe, there la a dfadno- 
tion between them. In rmped of the goa- 

&that diatinetkm ia vtferly levelled and 
) away. Whatever the incapacity of 
Nature be for the leaaona and the light of 
revelation, it ia^not learning, oommcoly ao 
calledi wmch readvea the mcapadty; and 
miUl that pecnliar inatrament oe actually 
pot forth which can alone resolve it, the 
book of revdation may peas and repaaa 
among them \ the one comphuninff that he 
cannot read it. becauae he ia not learned; 
the other equally complaining thai he cannot 
read it beouiae it ia aealed. 

IL Let ua now proceed, in the aecond 
place^ to explam a circomatance which 
atanda aaaociated in oar tei^ with the in- 
capacity both of learned and nnleamed^ to 
diaeovw the meaning of God'a commmnca- 
tiona; and that ia the epirit of a deep deq[> 
which had doaed the eyea of the peqpie, 
and buried in daikneaa ami inaenaibility the 
proidieliL and the mlera^ and the aeera, aa 
well aa tne hmnbleet and moat igmvant of 
the land. 

The oonneodon between the one drcum- 
atance and the other ia quite palpable. If 
a peaaant and a philoeopher, for exampla 
wnre both literally asle^ before me, ana 
that 80 profoundly, as that no voi<^ of mine 
could awaken them ; then they are just in 
the same circumstances, with regard to any 
demonstration which I address to their un- 
derstandings. The powers and acquire- 
ments of the latter would be of no avail to 
him in such a case. They are in a state of 
dormancy, and that is just as firm an ob- 
stacle in the way of my reasoning, or of 
my information, as if they were in a state 
of non-existence. Neither would it at all 
help the conveyance of my meaning to 
their mind, that while dead to all percep- 
tion of the argument which issued from m^ 
lips, or even of the sound which is its vehi- 
cle, the minds of both of them were most 
busily alive and active amongst the ima- 
gery of a dream ; the one dreaming too, 
perfaapa^ in the style of some high intellec- 
tual pursuit ; and the other dreaming in the 
style of some common and illiterate occu- 
pation. Such, indeed, may be the intoxica- 
iion of their fancy, that in respect of mental 
delirium, they may be aaid to be drunken, 
bat not with wine, and to stagger, but not 
with strong drink. Still, though in the lan- 

rage of the text, I should cry out, and cry, 
may be just as difficult to awaken them 
to a a enae of what I am saying, out of a 
reverie of imagination, as it ia to awaken I guilt, and danger, 
tbem out of a simple and unoonBCvo\ia oVwni-X 'y& c;\2kCoiii\»8B^ 
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ibiMf^wltfi ita enrMMtoMlaf -aoDi Mrial pb*l 
tHie% inqr have tlM eibet 01 moTO gtonAr ' 
4 f»i piii« p the miii^ fnm the edi wineh I 
vilplylilLlbrtfaopaiiMieofuiNHinflinB. 
And aa ttie vitoary aeenBa^ vlMte cf 

pnriDti) or or Druui Of Of nniw ■lHHi9■n^ 
paaa aoooeniveqr befioie HieBBtte tmStf 
oi my wakmg «ddre« nmf fiul nhaeM 
upon eadi ; and thoai^ flie ono te Jtmrnk 
and the other be mdettned. iL krjRliiactrf 
their liatening to me^ and UMDMiihalMi^ 
iof of nie, to&dly amnda thia dHMiae be- 
tween thion, tiiat tbair em an imij 
doaed. and a deep aieep ia pound apoa 
them both. 

Si^L It ia poarifale to eo u ce i fe ^ imj te 
the profonndneai of tfaia Miaigy, aa tobi 
unmoved by the moat loud and teniffim 
intimationa. I maylifttiilaiioleof alm^ 
that afirehaa brakenoathithe pieaiM^ 
and 18 on the eve of barBtinff into ihdr 
apartment— and yet audi may be the dMtb- 
like deep of both, tibat bofli may liB nwlioB- 
leaa and uneonaoooa on the veiy coBliBBi 
ofthdrapproadiinff dlMdntton. Qr-wM 
would be more altocthig atlD, boli^ m thi 
airy diaae of their own imagiwttn a i w 
be fully engroaaed among the pietmni an 
the a^itationa of a dreuo^md be ^aamUti 
langhing, or cryinipor atityinc^ orpnndat 
or rejoicmg ; and Wit| while & Ibaa iiit 
their door, which m a few minataa ia H 
aeize upon and to destroy them. 

When a man ia adem and dreaming, la 
is alive only to his own lanciea, and dead to 
all the redities of the visible world aroaod 
him. Awaken him, and he becomea intd- 
llgent and alive to these realities, but theie 
may still be other realities to which he is 
not yet awakened. There may remain a 
torpor upon his faculties, in virtue of which, 
he may have as little sense and aa Uttle 
feeling of certain near and impending reali- 
ties, as the man who is wrapt m the insens- 
bility of his midnight repose haa of eaith 
and of dl its concerns. The report of an 
angry God, and a coming etemiQr, may as 
little disturb him as the report of a confla- 
pation in the premises, distorbe the de^ 
mg inmate before he is awakened. It is not 
learned amiment which worka out, in the 
one case, ue escape of him who ia in dan- 
ger. Could we only awaken him, we would 
need no argmnent Ndther is it kamed 
argument which works out, in the other 
case, the escape of him who ia in dangw It 
is the cry of, ** Awake, O sinner," lifted wi& 
power enough to arouae him out of his sd- 
ritud lethargiea. It ia the ahaking of m 
soul out of those heavy dumbera, nnder 
which it is weighed down to deep and atn»£ 
insensibility, about the avdid urgendei of 

and death, by which H 
N«(\k!KEL \hft houae 
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philoBopher, is in flames, it is not by a de- 
monstration of philosophy that the one is 
awakened, and the other is left to perish in 
the ruin ; and when both are awakcaiiBd by 
the same call, it is not at the bidding of 
philosophy that the one hastens his escapei 
while the other lingers in the midst of de- 
struction. They n^ only to be recovered 
to the use of senses which were alike sus- 
pended with both, that both may flee with 
equal promptitude from the batting ca- 
lamity. And the same of the coming 
wrath^he same of the consuming fire, 
that is now ready to burst on the head of 
the guilty, from the storehouse of treasured 
vengeance — the same of all the surround- 
ing realities of Grod, and judgment, and 
eternity, wliich lie on every side oFus. It 
is not philosophy which awakes him who 
has it, to' a sense of these things. Neither 
is it the want of philosophy which keeps 
him who has it not, fast asleep among the 
vanities and day-dreams of a passing world. 
All the powers of philosophy, operating 
upon all the materials of philosophy, wiO 
never dissolve the infatuation of him who 
IB not yet aroused either from the slumbers, 
or from the visions of carnality. To effect 
this, there must be either the bestowment 
of a new sense, or the restoration of an old 
sense, which has been extinguished. And 
be he learned or be he unlearned, such an 
awakening as this will tell alike upon both.. 
The simple view of certain simple realities, 
to which the vast majority of the world are 
asleep, will put each of than into motion. 
And when his eyes are once opened by the 
force of such a demonstration, will he either 
flee from the coming wrath, or flee for re- 
fuge to the hope set before him in the Gros- 
pel, without the bidding or the voice of phi- 
losophy to speed his way. 
. And that tbe vast majority of the world 
are, in truth, asleep to all those realities 
which constitute the great materials of re-, 
ligion, may be abundantly proved by ex- 
perience — and we cannot proceed far m the 
details of such a proof, without leading many 
an individual hearer to canry the topic home 
to his own experience. For this purposcL 
let us just compare the kind of feeling ana 
perception which we have about an event 
that may happen on this side of time, with 
the feeling and perception about an event, 
as nearly similar as possible, that will hi^ 
pen on the other side of time, and try how 
much it is that we are nwake as to the for- 
mer, and asleep as to the latter. Should we 
sastiredly know, that in a few years we are 
to be translated into a splendid aflluence, 
Dr sunk into the most abject and deplorable 
poverty, how keen would be our. anticipar 
lion, whether of hope or of fear: and why ? 
Because we are awake unto these things. 
We do assuredly know, that in a few years 
we pass thatmyisierioua portal^ which leads 
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to bliH^ or pain, orannihilation^and these 
are certainties which we do not keenly an- 
ticipate, and just because we are asleep unto 
these things. Should we behold a neigh- 
bour on the same path of enterprise with 
ourselves, suddenly arrested by the hand of 
bankruptcy, and be further told to our con- 
viction, that the same fatality is sure to en- 
counter ^ who are treading that path, we 
would retrace, or move aside, or do our ut- 
most to evade it — ^because all awake to the 
disgrace and wretchedness of bankruptcy. 
We every month behold such a neighbour 
arrested by the hand of death — nor can we 
escape the conviction, that sooner or later, 
he yf'iH cast his unfailing weapon at our- 
selves ; and yet no one practical movement 
follows the conviction, because we are asleep 
to a sense of the mighty ruin which awaits 
us from unsparing uid universal mortality. 
Should the house in which you live, be en- 
tered wi^ violence by the executioners of a 
tyrant's will, and a brother, or a child, be 
hurried away to a perpetual dungeon — if 
made to know, that it was because such a 
doom had been laid upon the whole family, 
and that sooner or later, its infliction was 
most surely in reserve for every successive 
member of it — would not you be looking 
out in constant terror, and live in constant 
insecurity, and prove how feelingly you 
were awake to a sense of the suflerings of 
an earthly imprisonment? But though death 
breaJL in upon our dwelling, and lay a ruth- 
less grasp on the dearest of its inmates, and 
leave the assurance behind him, that he will 
not cease his inrcNuis on this devoted house- 
hold, till he has swept it utterly away— «11 
we know of the loneliness of the church- 
yard, and all we read of the unseen horrors 
of that eternity to which the impenitent and 
the unbeliever are carried by the mintsters 
of the wraUi of God, fail to disturb us out 
of the habit of living here, as if here we 
were to live for ever ; and that, just because 
while awake to all the reality which lieth 
on this side of the grave, we are asleep to 
the consideration both of the grave itself, 
and of all the reality which lies beyond it 
Now, the question comes to b& how is 
this sleep dissipated? Not, we afllrm, and 
all experience will go along with us, not by 
the power of naturd argument-*not by the 
demonstrations of human learning, for these 
are just as poweriess with him who under- 
stands them, as with him who makes his 
want of learning the pretence for putting 
them away— not by putting the old mate- 
rials of thought into a new arrangement^ 
not by setting such things as the eye of 
Nature can see, or its ear can hear, or its 
heart can conceive, into a new light— not by 
working in the varied processes of combi- 
nation, and abstraction, and reasoning, with 
such simple «xA ^Icwvcivvar^ SAssaa^ ^^a ^^ 
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and the suggestions of all our old senses 
put together, will not make out for us a 
practical impression of the matters of faith — 
and there must be a transition as great as 
that by which man awakens out of the sleep 
of nature, and so comes to see the realities 
of Nature which are around him— there 
must be a something equivalent to the com- 
munication of a new sense, ere a reality 
comes to be seen in those eternal things, 
where no reality was felt or seen, however 
much it may have been acknowledged be- 
fore. 

It is true, that along the. course of our or- 
dinary existence, we are awake to the con- 
cerns of our ordinary existence. But this 
is not a wakefulness wtiich goes to disturb 
the profoundness of our insensibility, as to 
the concerns of a higher existence. We are 
in one sense awake, but in another most 
entirely, and, to all human appearance, 
most hopelessly and irrecoverably asleep. 
We are just in the same condition with a 
man ^ho is dreaming^ and soYnoves for the 
time in a pictured <^vorld of his own. He 
is not steeped in a more death-like indiffer- 
ence to the actual and the peopled world 
around him, than the man who is busy for 
the short and fleeting pilgrimage of his 
days upon earth, among its treacherous de- 
lusions, is shut in all his sensibilities, and 
all his thoughts, against the certainties of 
an immortal stute. And the tnmsition iSi 
not greater from the sleeping fancies of llie 
night to the waking certainties of our daily 
business, than is the transition from the day- 
dreams of a passing world, to those sub- 
stantial considerations, which wield a pre-* 
siding authority over the conduct of nim 
who walkclh not by the sight of that which 
is around him, but by tlie faith of the unsot^n 
things that are above him, and h(jforehini. 
To be thus translated in the habit of our 
mind, is beyond the power of the most busy 
and intense of its natural exorcises, ft 
needs the power of a new and simple mani- 
festation ; and as surely as the dreamer on 
his bed behooves to be awakened, ere ho be 
restored to a just senso of his earthly con- 
dition, and of his earthly circumstances, so 
surely must thore be a distinct awakening 
made to pass on the dark, and torpid, and 
overborne faculties of us all, ere the matters 
of faith come to be clothed to our eye in the 
characters of certainly, and we l)e made 
tnily to apprehend the Ijearing in which 
we stand to tho God who is now looking 
over us, to the eternity which is now ready 
to absorb us. 

This awakening calls for a peculiar and 
a preternatural application We say pre- 
ternatural, for such is the obstinacy of this 
sleep of nature, that no power within tho 
compass of nature can put an end to it. It 
withstands all the demouslraUons o( \3it\W\- 
meiic. Time move*! on without dvsVutVmg 



it. The last messenger lifts many a note of 
preparation, but so deep is the lethargy of 
our text, that he is not heard. Every year 
do his approiaching footsteps become more 
distinct and mcire audible ; yet every year 
rivets the aAections of the votary of sense 
more tenaciously than before, to the scene 
that is around him. One would think, that 
the fall of so many ac<j[uaintances on every 
side of him, might at length hai-e reached 
an awakening conviction into his heart 
One would think, that standing alone, and in 
mournful survey amid the wreck of former 
associations, the spell might have beeu alrea- 
dy broken, which so fastens him to a perish- 
able world. O, why were the tears he shed 
over his children's grave, not followed up by 
the deliverance of his soul from this sore 
inftltuation ? Why, as he hung over the 
dying bed of her with whom he had so oft 
taken counsel about the plans and the in- 
terests of life, did he not catch a glimpse 
of this world's vanity, and did not the light 
of truth break in upon his heart from the 
solemn and apprehended realities beyond 
it? But no. The enchantment, it would 
appear, is not so easily dissolved. The deep 
sleep which the Bible speaks of, is not so 
easily broken. The conscious infirmities of 
age cannot do it. The fret|uent and touch- 
ing specimens of mortality around ns, can- 
not do it. The rude entrance of death into 
our own houses, and the breaking up of nir 
own families, cannot do it. Tlic moltin.; 
of our old society away from us, and the 
constant succession of new faces, and new 
families, in their place, cannot do it. Tho 
tolling of the funeral bell, which has mug 
so many of our companions across the cdii- 
fmes of elornitv. and in a fow littlo vi:irs 
will perform the sauui oflico for us, rnniint 
do it. It often happons, in tho visions of 
the night, that some fancied spectacle ot' 
terror, or shriek of alarm, liave frichlciiTfl 
us out of our sleep, and our dn^jun togethrr. 
But tho sleep of worldliness stands its 
ground a«^ainst all this. We hear the moaii- 
ings of many a doath-bed — and we witness 
its looks of imploring anjjuish — and we 
watch the d(Tay of life, as it fjlininiors on- 
wards to its final oxtinction — and we hear 
tho last breath — and wo pa'.isi* in the solemn 
stillness that follows it, till it is broken in 
upon by the bursting iiijony of tho weeping 
attonda.its — and in oni^ day more, wo re- 
visit the ehaniber of him, who, in white and 
shrouded statelinoss, lies tho eflijiv of what 
he was — and wo lift tho lK»rdor that is upon 
the dead man's oountcnaiioe. and there we 
gaze on that brow so cold, and those oycs 
so motionless — and, in two days more, we 
follow him to his st^pulchro, and minnrlcd 
with tho earth, among whioh be is to te 
laid, we behold the skulls and the skeletons 
v)^\\\o«ir;\v\\c^\vwNt?'. av^xvi before him — and it 
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soon shall have every one of us to go 
through the same process of dying, and add 
our mouldering bodies to the mass of cor- 
ruption that we have been contemplating. 
But mark the derangement of nature, and 
how soon again it fulls to sleep among the 
delusions of a world, of the vanity of which 
H has recently got so striking a demonstra- 
tioo. Look onwards but one single day 
more, and you behold every trace of this 
loud and warning voice dissipated to no- 
thing. The man seemed, as if he had been 
actually awakened; but it was only the 
start and the stupid glare of a moment, after 
which he has lain him down again among 
the visions and the slumbers of a soul that 
is spiritually dead. He has not lost all 
sensibility any more than the man that is 
in a midnight trance, who is busied with 
the imaginations of a dream. But he has 
gone b^k aeain to the sensibilities of a 
world which he is so speedily to abandon ; 
and in these he has sunk all the sensibili- 
ties of that everlasting world, on the con- 
fines of which he was treading but yester- 
day. All is forgotten amid the bargains, 



and the adventures, and the bustle, and the 
expectation of the scene that is immediately 
around him. • Eternity is again shut out ; 
and amid the dreaming illusions of a fleet- 
uiff and fantastic day, does he cradle his 
inuituated soul into an utter unconcern 
about its coming tormsnts, or its coming 
triumphs. 

Yes! my brethren, we have heard the 
man of serious religion denounced as a 
visionary. But if that be a vision which is 
a short-lived deceit — and that be a sober 
reality which survives the fluctuations both 
of time and of fancy — ^tell us if such a use 
of the term be not an utter misapplication ; 
and whether, with all the justice, as well as 
with all the severity of truth, it maj not be 
retorted upon the head of him, who, though 
prized for the sagacity of a firm, secula^ 
and much exercised undcrstandinff^ and 
honoured in the market-place for his ex- 
perience on the walks and ways of this 
world's business, has not so much as en- 
tered upon the beginning of wisdom, but is 
toiling away all his skill and all his energy 
on the frivolities of an idiot's dream. 



SERMON VII. 

On the new Heavens and the new Earth. 

** NeverdieleH we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelladi 

righteouanesi.** — ^2 Peter iii. 13. 



There is a limit to the revelations of the 
Bible about futurity, and it were a mental 
or spiritutil trespass to go beyond it The 
reser%'e wliich it maintains in its informa- 
tions, we also ought to maintain in our in- 
quiries — satisfied to know little on every 
subject, whore it has communicated little, 
and feeling our way into regions which are 
at present unseen, no further than the light 
of Scripture will carry us. 

But while we attempt not to be "wise 
above that which is written," we should at- 
tempt, and that most studiously^ be wise 
up to that which is written. The disclo- 
sures are very few and very partial, which 
are given to us of that bright and beautiful 
economy, which is to survive the ruins of 
our present one. But still there are such 
disclosures — and on the principle of the 
things that are revealed belonging unto us, 
we have a riglit to walk up and down, for 
the purpose of observation, over the whole 
actual extent of thorn. 

What is made known of the details, of 
immortality, is but small in the amount, nor 
are we furnished with the materials of any 
tbin^ ]}ke a graphical or picturesque exhibi- 
don of its abodpfl of bie.*?.sedncss. But stWl 



somewhat is made known, and which, too, 
may be addressed to a higher principle than 
cunosity, being like every other Scripture^ 
"profitable both for doctrine and for instruc- 
tion In righteousness." 

In the text before us, there are two lead- 
ing points of information, which we should 
like successively to remark upon. The first 
is, that in the new economy which is to be 
reared for the accommodation of the blessed, 
there will be materialism, not merely new 
heavens, but also a new earth. The second 
is, that, as distinguished from the present, 
which is an abode of rebellion, it will be an 
abode of righteousness. • 

I. We know historically that earth, that 
a solid material earth, may form the dwell- 
ing of sinless creatures, in full converse and 
friendship with the Being who made them — 
that, instead of a place of exile for outcasts, 
it may have a broad avenue of communica- 
tion with the spiritual world, for the descent 
of ethereal beings from on high— that, like 
the member of an extended family, it may 
share in the regard and attention of the 
other members, and alongc with them, be ^flia^- 
dencA b\ V\v& ^xci&^iv^cA Vvwv ^Vi \a '^ 
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can be, were to attempt a wisdom beyond 
Scripture : but to assert tliat tliis has been, 
and therefore may be, is to keep most strictly 
and modestly within the limits of the record. 
For, we there read, that God framed an ap- 
paratus of materialism, wliich, on his own 
surveying, he pronounced to be all very 
good, and the leading features of which may 
still be recognised among the things and the 
substances that are around us — and that he 
created man with the bodily organs and 
senses which we now wear — and placed 
him under the very canopy that is over our 
heads — and spread around him a scenery, 
perhaps lovelier in its tints, and more smiling 
and serene in the whole aspect of it, but cer- 
tainly made^ up, in the main, of the same 
objects ^hat* still compose the prospect of 
our visible contemplations — and there, work- 
ing with his hands in a garden, and with 
trees on every side of him, and even with 
animals sporting at his feet, was this inha- 
bitant of earth, in the midst of all those 
earthly and familiar accompaniments, in 
full possession of the best immunities of a 
citizen of heaven — sharing in the delight of 
angels, and while he gazed on the very 
beauties which we ourselves gaze upon, re- 
joicing in them most as the tokens of a pre- 
sent and presiding Deity. It were venturing 
on the region of conjecture to affirm, whe- 
ther, if Adam had not fallen, the earth that 
we now tread upon, would have been the 
everlasting abode of him and his posterity. 
But certain it is, that man, at the first, had 
for liis place this world, and, at the same 
time, for liis privilege, an unclouded fel- 
lowship with God, and, for his prospect, an 
immortality, wliich death was neither to 
intercept nor put an end to. He was ter- 
restrial in respect of condition, and yet 
celestial in respect both of character and 
enjoyment. His eye looked outwardly on 
a landscape of earth, while his heart breath- 
ed upwardly in the love of heaven. And 
though he trode the solid platform of our 
world, and was compassed about with its 
horizon — still was he within the circle of 
God's favoured creation, and took his place 
among the freemen and the denizens of the 
great spiritual commonwealth. 

This may serve to rectify an imagina- 
tion of which we think that all must be 
conscious — as if the grossness of material- 
ism was only for those who had degenerated 
into the grossness of sin ; and that, when a 
spiritualizing process had purged away all 
our corruption, then, by the stepping-stones 
of a death and a resurrection, we should 
be borne away to some ethereal region, 
where sense, and body, and all in the shape 
either of audible sfumd, or of tangible sub- 
stance, were unknown. And hence that 
strangeness of impression which is felt by 



will be ground to walk upon ;• or scenes ol 
luxuriance to delight the corporeal senm; 
or the kindly intercourse of friends lalkini 
familiarly, and by articulate converse to- 
gether ; or, in short, any thing that has the 
least resemblance to a local territory, fiUed 
with various accommodations, and peopled 
over its whole extent by creatures fooiied 
like ourselves — having bodies such m nf 
now wear, and faculties of perception, nil 
thought, and mutual communication,iiiditi 
we now exercise. The common imagimtiOB 
that we have of paradise on the otlier lide 
of death, is, that of a lofty aerial r^ioo, 
where the inmates float in ether, or an 
m}rsteriously suspended upon nothing— 
where all the warm and sensible aooompt- 
niments which ^ive such an e xpresBon of 
strength, and life, and colouring, to onr 
present habitation, are attenuim into a 
sort of spiritual element, that is meagre, 
and imperceptible, and utterly uninviting 
to the eye of mortals here bdow— when 
every vestige of materialism is done away, 
and nothinff left but certain unearthqr 
scenes that have no power of allurement, 
and certain unearthly ecstacies, with which 
it is felt impossible to sympathiase. Hie 
holders of this imagination forget all the 
while, that really there is no essential con- 
nection between materialism and sin— that 
the world which we now inhabit, had aU 
the amplitude and solidity of its present 
materialism, before sin entered into it— 
that God so far, on that account, from look- 
ing slightly upon it, after it had received 
the last touch of his creating hand, review- 
ed the earth, and the waters, and the firma- 
ment, and all the green herbage, with the 
living creatures, and the man whom he had 
raised in dominion over them, and he saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold 
it was all very good. They forget that on 
the birth of materialism, when it stood out 
in the freshness of those glories which the 
great Architect of Nature had impressoi 
upon it, that then the *^ morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy." They forget the appeals that arc 
made every where in the Bible to this ma- 
terial workmanship — and how, from the 
face of lliese visible heavens, and the garni- 
ture of this earth that we tread up«)n, the 
greatness and the goodness of God are re- 
flected on the view of his worshippers. No, 
iny brethren, the object of the administra- 
tion we sit under, is to extirpate sin, but it 
is not to sweep away materialism. By the 
convulsions of the last day, it may be 
shaken, and broken down from its present 
arrangements, and thrown into such fitful 
agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
frame-work shall falljo pieces, and by a heat 
so fervent as to melt its most solid elemental 
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roid, but without one particle of its sub- 
■lance goin^ into annihilation. Out of the 
turns of this second chaos, may another 
lieaven and another earth be made to arise; 
Bmd a new materialism, with other aspects 
of magnificence and beauty, emerge from 
khe wreck of this mighty transformation ; 
Bi|d the world be peopled as before^ with 
^hjf varieties of material loveliness, and 
mpmce be asain lighted up into a firmament 
w material splendour. 

'Were our place of everlasting blessed- 
nesa so purely spiritual as it is commonly 
imaginea, then the soul of man, after, at 
deaui^ having quitted his body, would ^uit 
ft ooncluaivdy. That mass of materiahsm 
with which it is associated upon earth, and 
ubich many regard as a load and an in- 
cambrance, would have leave to putrefy in 
the grave without being revisited by super- 
natural power, or raised a^ain out of the 
inaninute dust into which, it had resolved. 
If the body be indeed a clog and a con- 
finement to the spirit, instead of its commo- 
dknia tenement, then would the spirit feel 
lifl^tened by the departure it haid made, 
nod expatiate in all the buoyancy of its 
emancipated powers, over a scene of en- 
larsement And this is, doubtless, the pre- 
▼aiiing imagination. But why! ^hen, luler 
having made its escape from such a thral- 
dom, should it ever recur to the prison-house 
of its old materialism, if a prison-house it 
really be. Why should the disen|aged 
apirit again be fastened to the drag of Uiat 
ffroaser and heavier substance, which many 
Aunk has only the effect of weighing down 
its activity, and infusing into the pure 
clement of mind an ingredient which serves 
to cloud and to enfeeble it In other words, 
what is the use of a day of resurrection, 
if the union which then, takes place is to 
deaden, or to reduce all those energies that 
are commonly ascribed to the living prin- 
ciple, in a state of separation ? But, as a 
proof of some metaphysical delusion upon 
this subject, the product, perhaps, of a 
wronff though fashionable philosophy, it 
would appear, that to embody the spirit is 
not the stepping-stone to its degradation, 
but to its preferment The last day will be 
a day of triumph to the righteous-^because 
the day of the ro-en trance of the spirit to 
its much-loved abode, where its faculties, 
so for from being shut up into captivity, 
will find their free and kindred develope- 
ment in such material organs as are suited 
to them. The fact of the resurrection 
proves, that, with man at least, the state of 
a disembodied spirit, is a state of unnatursd 
violence — and that the resurrection of his 
body is an essential step to tlie highest per- 
fection of which he is susceptible/ And it 
is indeed an homage to that materialism, 
which many are for expungins from the 
/orynp state of the naiverse altogether — 



that ere the immaterial soul of man has 
reached the ultimate glory and blessedness 
which are designed for it, it must return 
and knock at that very grave where lie the 
mouldered remains of the body which it 
wore — and there inquisition must be made 
for the flesh, and the sinews, and the bones, 
which the power of corruption has perhaps 
for centuries before, assimilated to the earth 
that is around them— and there, the minute 
atoms must be re-assembled into a structure 
that bears upon it the form and the linea- 
ments, and the general aspect of a man — 
and the soul passes into this material 
frame-work, which is hereafter to be its 
lodging-i^ce for ever — and that, not as its 
prison, but as its pleasant and befitting ha- 
bitation — not to be trammelled, as some 
.would have it, in a hold of materialism, 
but to be therem equipped for the services 
of eternity — ^to walk embodied among the 
bowers of our second paradise — to stand 
embodied in the presence of our God. 

There will, it is true, be a change of 
personal constitution between a good man 
before his death, and a good man after his 
resurrection — not, however, that he wiU be 
set free from his body, but that he will be 
set free from the corrupt principle that 
is in his body — not the materialism by 
which he is now surrounded will be done 
away, but that the taint of evil by which 
this materialism is now pervaded, will be 
done away. Could this be effected without 
dying, then death would be no longer an 
essential stepping-stone to paradise. But 
it would appear of the moral virus which 
has been transmitted downwards from 
Adam, and is now spread abroad over the 
whole human family — it would appear, 
that to get rid of this, the old fabric must 
be taken down, and reared anew ; and that, 
not of other materials, but of its own ma- 
terials, only delivered of all impurity, as if 
by a refining process in the sepulchre. It 
is thus, that what is " sown in weakness, 
is raised in power" — and for this purpose, 
it is not necessary to get quit of material- 
ism, but to get quit of sin, and to purge 
materialism of its malady. It is thus that 
the dead shall come forth incorruptible — 
and those, we are told, who are alive at 
this great catastrophe, shall suddenly and 
mysteriously be changed. \Vhilc we are 
compassed about with these vile bodies, as 
the Apostle emphatically terms them, evil 
is present, and it is well, if through the 
working of the Spirit of grace, evil docs not 
prevhiL To keep this besetting enemy m 
check, is the task and the trial of our Chris- 
tianity on earth — and it is the detaching of 
this poisonous ingredient which constitutes 
that for which the believer is represented 
as groaning earnestly, even the redemption 
of the body xVaX Yvfc tvwi ^«K»^\aA^\fi>^B^ 
will then Y» vrooftfercM^ voxa ^^ \iMse»* 
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of Christ's glorified Ixxiy. And this will 
be his heaven, that he will serve God with- 
out a struggle, and in a full gale of spiritual 
delight — because with the full concurrence 
of all the feelings and all the faculties of 
his regenerated nature. Before death, sin 
is only repressed — after the resurrection, 
all sin will be extenninated. Here he has 
to maintain the combat, with a tendencjr to 
evil still lodging in his heart, and workuig 
a perverse movement among his inclina- 
tions; but after his warfare in this world 
is accomplished, he will no longer be so 
thwarted— and he will set him down in an- 
other world, witli the repose and the tri- 
umph of victory for his everlasting reward. 
The great consthutional plague of his na- 
ture will no longer trouble him ; and there 
will be the charm of a genial affinity be- 
tween the purity of his heart, and the 
purity of the element he breathes in. Still 
It will not be the purity of spirit escaped 
from materialism, but of spirit translated 
into a materialism that has been clarified, 
of evil. It vnli not be the purity of souls 
unclothed as at death, but the purity of 
souls that have again been clothed upon at 
the resiirrec'tion. 

But the highest homage that we know of 
to materialittm, is that which God, manifest 
in th(; fliwli, has rendered to it. That He, 
the Divinity, sliould have wrapt his unfa- 
thomable ossfnocj in one of its coverings, 
and expatiated amongst us in the palpable 
form and stnictnre of a man ; and that he 
si u mid have c!u>s«mi such a tonement, not as 
a t('in[)f)rary alvxle, hut shoiilcl have borne 
it Vviih him to thc^ i)lace whicli he now oc- 
cupies, and where! ho is nf>w (employed in 
preparing the mansions of his followers; 
tliai he should liavc (•ntrrnl witliin the vail, 
and be now seated at the rijjht hand of the 
FalluT, with tlie very body whioh was 
marked by the nails upon his cross, and 
wlu'rcwith he ate and drank after his resur- 
rection— that he who repelled the imagina- 
tion of his disciples, as if they had s(;en a 
spirit, by bidding them handle him and see, 
and subjecting to their familiar touch the 
flesh and the bones that encompassed him ; 
ih.il he should now b(^ throned in universal 
supremacy, and wieldinjj the whole power of 
heaven and earth, have every knee to bow 
at his name, and every lonjrue to confess, 
and yet all to the glory of God the Father — 
that humanity, that sul>stantial and embo- 
died humanity, should thus be exalted, and 
a voice of adoraticm from every creature, 
he lifter! up to llie Lamb for ever and ever — 
does this look like the abolition of materi- 
alism, after the present system of it is de- 
stroyed ; or does it not ratlier prove, that 
transplanted into anotlier system, it will he 
preferred tn celestial liCniouvs,a\\A pTcS\o\\^ov\ 
//) immoriiihtv throu^rhout a\\ a^es- 



that we have BAid, to keep within the limits of 
the recoid, and tootfer no other remariis than 
those which may fitly be suggested by the 
circumstance, that a new earth is to be cre- 
ated, as well as a new heavens for the future 
acconunodation of the righteous. We hm 
no desire to push the speculation beyond 
what is written, but it were, at the same 
time, well, that in all our representation^ cf 
the immortal state, there was just the sum 
force of colouring, and the same TiTadty 
of f%enic exhibition that there is in the New 
Testament. The imagination of a toM 
and diametric opposition between H^t n* 
gion of sense and the region of spirituality, 
certainly tends to abate the interest wiu 
which we might otherwise look to the per 
spective that is on the other side of the 
grave ; and to deaden all those sympatluB 
that we else might have with the joys oi 
the exercises of the blest in paradise, lb 
rectify this, it ia not necessary to enter n 
the particularities of heaven — a topic n 
which the Bible is certauily most sparini 
and reserved in its communications. But 
a great step is gained sunply by dissolving 
the alliance that exists in the minds of mtnt 
between the two ideas of sin and materiit 
ism ; or proving, that when once sui is done 
away, it consists with all we know of God^ 
administration, that materialism shell be 
perpetuated in the full bloom and vigoor 
of immortality. It altogether holds outi 
warmer and more alluring picture of the 
el y slum that awaits us, when told, that then^ 
will be beauty to delight the eye ; and muac 
to resale the ear; and the comfort that 
springs from all the charities of intercourae 
between man and man, holding convene 
as they do on earth, and gladdening each 
other with the benignant smiles that play 
on the human countenance, or llie accents 
of kindness that fall in soi\ and soothing 
melody from the human voice. Tlierc is 
much of the innocent, and much of the in- 
spiring, and much to affect and elevate the 
heart, in the scenes and the contemplations 
of materialism — and we do hail the infor- 
mation of our text, that after the dissolution 
of its present frame-work, it will again be 
varied and decked out anew in all the graces 
of its tmfading verdure, and of its un- 
bounded variety — that in addition to our di- 
rect and personal view of the Deity, when 
he comes down to tabernacle with men, we 
shall also have the reflection of him in a 
lovely mirror of his own workmanship; 
and that instead of being transported to 
some abode of dimness and of mystery, so 
remote from human exi)erience, as to be be- 
yond all comprehension, We shall walk for 
ever in a land replenished with those sen- 
sible delifrhts, and those sensible glories, 
\\\\\c\\^vce dmihl not^will lie most profusely 
9**vi\U'xv^^ cy\et ^\^''''v^^^ Xvj'iix^iw'fe "CLVid the 
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n. But though a paradise of sense, it will 
x>t be a paradise of sensuality. Thoiii^h not 
10 unlike the present world as m^ny appro- 
lend it, there will be one point of total dis- 
imilarity betwixt them. It is not the entire 
ubstitution of spirit for matter, that will 
jfltinguish the future economy from the 
resent. But it will be the entire substitu- 
on of righteousness for sin. It is this which 
ignalizes the Christian from the Mahome- 
in paradise — not that sense, and substance, 
nd splendid imagery, and the glories of a 
mSble creation seen with bodily eyes arc 
xduded from it, but that all which is vile 
1 principle, or voluptuous in impuVity, will 
e utterly excluded from it. There will be 
firm earth, as we have at present, and a 
eaven stretched over it, as we have at pre- 
mt ; and it is not by the absence of these, 
ut by the absence of sin, that the abodes of 
mmortality will be characterized. Tlicrc 
riU both be heavens and earth, it would 
ppear, in the next 'great administration — 
nd with this speciality to mark it from 
he present one, that it will be a heavens 
nd earth, ^wherein dwelleth righteous- 
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Now, though the first topid of information 
hal we educed from the text, may be re- 
larded as not very practical, yet the second 
[>pic on which I now insist, is most emi- 
tenUy so. Were it the great characteristic 
f that spirituality which is to obtain in a 
atiue heaven, that it was a spirituality of 
flsence, then occupying and per\'ading the 
dace from which materialism has been 
wept away, we could not, by any possible 
netnod, approximate the condition we are 
a at present to the condition we are .to 
lold everlastingly. We cannot etherealize 
lie matter that is aroujid us — neither can we 
.ttenuate our own bodies, nor bring down 
he slightest degree of such a heaven to the 
arth tnat we now inhabit But when we 
re .told that materialism is to be kept up, 
nd that the spirituality of our future state 
ies not in the kind of substance which is to 
ompose its frame-work, but in the charac- 
er of those who people it — this puts, if not 
he folness of heaven, at least a foretaste of 
teayen, within our reach. We have not to 
train at a thing so impracticable, as that 
f diluting the material economy which is 
rithout us; we have only to reform the 
Doral economy that is within us. We are 
low walking on a terrestrial surface, not 
Dore compact, perhaps, than the one we 
hall hereafter walk upon; and arc now 
rearing terrestrial bodies, not firmer and 
Rore solid, perhaps, than those we shall 
lereafter wear. It is not by working any 
hange upon them that we could realize, to 
n extent, our future heaven. And this is 
imply done by opening the door of our 
leart for the influx of heaven's affections — 
y bringing the whole man, as made up of 



soul, and spirit, and body, onder the presid- 
ing authority of heaven^ principles. 

This will make plain to you how it is that 
it could be said in the New Testament, that 
the " kingdom of heaven was at hand" — 
and how, in that book, its place is marked 
out, not by locally pointing to any quarter, 
and saying, Lo here, or lo there, but by the 
simple affirmation that the kingdom of hea- 
ven is within you — and how, in defining 
what it was that constituted the kingdom 
of heav'en, there is an enumeration, not of 
such circumstances as make up an outward 
condition, but of such feelings and qualities 
as make up a character, even righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost — and 
how the ushering in of the new dispensa- 
tion is held equivalent to the introduction 
of this kingdom into the world— all making 
it evident, that if the purity and the princi- 
ples of heaven begin to take cfTect upon our 
heart, what is essentially heaven begins with 
us, even in this world j that instead of as- 
cending to some upper region, for tlic pur- 
pose of entering it, it may descend upon us, 
and make an actual entnmce of itself into 
our bosoms ; and that so fur, therefore, from 
that remote and inaccessible thing which 
many do regard it, it may, tlirough the in- 
fluence of the word which is nigh unto you, 
and of the Spirit that is given to prayer, be 
lighted up in the inner man of an individual 
upon earthp whose person may even here, 
exemplify its graces, and whose soul may 
even here realize a measure of its enjoyments. 

And hence one great purpose of the in- 
carnation of our Saviour, lie came down 
amongst us in the full perfection of heaven's 
character, and has made us see, that it is a 
character which may be embodied. All its 
virtues were, in his case, infused into a cor- 
poreal frame-work, and the substance of 
these lower regions was taken into intimate 
and abiding association with the spirit of 
the higher. The ingredient whiclj is hea- 
venly, admits of being united with the in- 
gredient which is earthly — so that we, who, 
by nature are of the earth, and earthly, 
could we catch of that pure and celestial 
element which made the man Christ Jesus 
to differ from all other men, then might we 
too be formed into that character by which 
it is that the members of the family above 
differ from the outcast family beneath. 
Now, it is expressly said of him, that he is 
set before us as an example ; and we are re- 
quired to look to that living exhibition of 
him, where all the graces of the upper 
sanctuary are beheld as in a picture; and 
instead of an abstract, we have in his his- 
tory a familiar representation of such worth, 
and piety, and excellence, as could they 
only be stamped'upon our own persons, and 
borne along witli us to the place where Ua 
now dwe\\cl\v— \\va^e«J\^l\sc«v^^^«^^^ 
aliens, we ft\vo\M \i^ ^^\cwx>r^ >5sA \w»v 
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nised as seemly companiDiis for the inmates 
of that place of holiness. And, in truth, the 
great work of Christ's disciples upon earth, 
IS a constant and busy process ot assimila- 
tion to their Master who is in heaven. And 
we live under a special economy, that has 
been set up for the express purpose of help- 
ing it forward. It is for this, in particular, 
that the Spirit is provided. We are changed 
into the image of the Lord, even by the 
Spirit of the Lord. Nursed out of thb ful- 
ness, we grow up unto the stature of perfect 
men in Christ Jesus — and instead of heaven 
being a remote and mysterious unknown, 
heaven is brought near to us by the simple 
expedient of inspiring us where we now 
stand, with its love, and its purity, and its 
sacrednesSb We learn from Christ, that the 
heavenly graces are all of them compatible 
wi^ the wear of an earthly body, and the 
circumstances of an earthly habitation. It 
is not said in how many of its features the 
new earth will differ from, or be like unto 
the present one — but we, by turning from 
our iniquities unto Clirist, push forward the 
resemblance of the one to the other, in the 
only feature that is specified, even that 
" therein dwclleth righteousness." 

And had we only the character of hea- 
ven, we should not be long of feeling wha( 
that is which essentially makes the comfort 
of heaven. " Thou lovest righteousness, and 
hatest iniquity; therefore, God, thy God, 
hath, anointed thee with tlie oil of gladness, 
above thy fellows." Let us but love the 
righteousness which he loves, and hate the 
iniquity which he hatcth, and this, of itself, 
would so soften and attune the mechanism 
of our moral nature, that in all the move- 
ments of it, there should be joy. It is not 
sufficiently adverted to, that the happiness 
of heaven lies simply and essentially in the 
well-going machinery of a well-conditioned 
aoul — and tliat according to its measure, it 
is the same in kind with the happiness of 
God, whb livclh for ever in bliss ineffable, 
because he is unchangeable in being good, 
and upright, and holy. There may be audi- 
ble music in heaven, but its chief delight 
will be in the music or well-poised affections, 
and of principles in full and consenting har- 
mony with the laws of eternal rectitude. 
There may be visions of loveliness there, 
but it will be the loveliness of virtue, as seen 
directly in God, and as reflected back again 
in family likeness from all his children— it 
will bo this that shall give its purest and 
sweetest transports to the soul. In a word, 
the main reward of paradise, is spiritual joy 
— and that, springing at once from the love 
and the possession of spiritual excellence. 
It is such a joy as sin extinguishes on the 
moment of its entfrinn: the mu\ ; and such a 

joy as is arraln restored to the soul, and that 
• 1-.. ... '_ .. 
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It is thus that heaven may be estabMed 
upon earth, and the petition of our Loni^i 
prayer be Ailfiljed, ''Thy kingdom come.'' 
This petition receives its best explanitxa 
from the one which follows: ''Thy wilibe 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.** It 
Just requires a similarity of habit and du- 
racter in the two places, to make out a sioa- 
larity of enjoyment. Let us attend, then, » 
the way in which the services of the upper 
sanctuary are rendered — not in the spirit of 
legality, for this gendereth to bondage; but 
in the spirit of love, which gendereth to the 
beatitude of the affections rejoicing in their 
best and* most favourite indulgence. Tliey 
do not work there, for the purpose of mak- 
ing out the conditions of a bargain. They 
do not act agreeably to the pleasure of Goc. 
in order to obtain the gratification of any 
distinct will or distinct pleasure of their 
own, in return for iL Their will is, in lao, 
identical with the will of God. There is a 
perfect unison of taste and of inclination, 
between the creature and tiie Creator. They 
are in their element, when they are feeling 
righteously, and doing righteously. Obe- 
dience is not drudger}', but delight to them; 
and as much as there is of tlie congenial 
between animal nature, and the food Uiu is 
suitable to it, so much is there of the con- 
genial between the moral nature of heaven, 
and its sacred employments and servicei 
Let the will of God, then, be done here, as 
it is done there, and not only will character 
and conduct be the same here as there, but 
they will also resemble each other in the 
style, tliough not in the degree of their 
blessedness. The happiness of heaven will 
be exemplified upon earth, along with the 
virtue of heaven — for, in truth, the main 
ingredient of that happiness is not given 
them in payment for work ; but it lies in the 
love ihcy bear to the work itself. A man is 
never happier than when employed in that 
which he likes best. Tliis is all a question 
of taste ; but should such a taste be given as 
to make it a man's meat and drink to do the 
will of his Father, then is he in perfect 
readiness for being carried upwards to hea- 
ven, and placed beside the pure river of 
water of life, that proceedeth out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. This is the 
way in which you may make a heaven upon 
earth, not by heaping your reluctant offers 
at the shrine of legality, hut by serving God 
because you love him ; and doing iiis will, 
because you delight to do him honour. 

And here we may remark, XYiat the only 
possible conveyance for this new principle 
into the heart, is the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
—that in no other way, than through the 
acceptance of its free pardon^ sealed by the 
blood of an atonement, which exalts the 
Lawffiver, can the soul of man be both 



jf-^jwis /s a^ain resiorea lo me soiu, ana mat I Liawffiver, can me soui oi man dc doui 
Jmmodiiitcly on its being resloied \o T\o\v-Wmwcvc"vv^v?A. Ua«v v.^e fear of terror, and 
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reverence — that it is only in oonjunction 
irith the faith which Justifies, that Uie love 
df gratitude, and the love of moral esteem, 
are made to arise in the bosom of resene- 
rated man; and, therefore, to bring down 
the virtues of heaven, as well as the peace 
of heaven, into this lower world, we snow 
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not what else can be done^ than to urge 
upon you the great propitiation of the New 
Testament— nor are we aware of any ex- 
pedient by which all the cold and freezing 
sensations of lesality can be done away, 
but by your thamdul and unomdltional ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 



SEI^MON VIII. 
The Nature of the SSngdam 0f God. 

m 

" For the Idngdom of God ii noC in word, but in powor.**— 1 CmvUkkmi if. 90. 



There is a most important lesson to be 
derived from the variety of senses in which 
the phrases " kingdom of God," and " king- 
dom of heaven," are evidently made use of 
in the New Testament. If it, at one time, 
aarr^ our thoughts to that place where Goa 
nts m visible glory, and where, surrounded 
by the family of the blessed, he presides in 
foil and spiritual authority — it, at another 
tiine, turns our thoughts inwardly upon 
ourselves, and instead of leading us to say, 
Lo, here, or lo, there, as if to some local 
habitation at a distance, it leads us, by the 
declaration, that the '^kinjp^om of God is 
within us," to look for it into our own 
breast, and to examine whether heavenly 
aflbctions have been substituted there in the 
place of earthly ones. Such is the tendency 
of our imagination upon this subject, that 
the kingdom of heaven is never mentioned, 
without our minds being impelled thereby 
to take an upward direction — to go aloft to 
that place of spaciousness, and of splendour, 
and of psalmody, which forms the residence 
of angels; and where the praises both of 
redeemed and unfallen creatures, rise in one 
anthem of gratulation to the Father, who 
rejoices over them all. 

Now, it is evident, that in dwelling upon 
such an elysium as this, the mind can pic- 
ture to itself a thousand delicious accom- 
paniments, which, apart from moral and 
spiritual character altogether, are fitted to 
legale animal, and sensitive, and unrenewed 
man. There may be sights of beauty and 
brilliancy for the eye There may be sounds 
oi sweetest melody for the ear. There may 
be innumerable sensations of delight, from 
the adaptation which obtains between the 
materialism of surrounding heaven, and the 
materialism of our own transformed and 
glorified bodies. There may even be poured 
upon us, in richest abundance, a higher and 
a nobler class of enjoyments — and separate 
still from the possession of holiness, of that 
peculiar quality, by the accession of which 
a sinner is turned into a saint, and the man 
whfl^ before, had an entire aspect of secu- 
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larity and of the world, lobks as if he had 
been cast over again in another mould, and 
come out breathing godly desires, and aspir- 
ing, with a newly created fervour, alter 
godly enjoyments. And so, without any 
such conversion as this, heaven may still be 
conceived to minister a set of very refined 
and intellectual ffratifications. One may 
figure it so formed, as to adapt itself to the 
senses of man, though he should possess 
not one single virtue of the temple, or of 
the sanctuary; and one may figure it to be 
so formed, as, though alike destitute of these 
virtues, to adapt itself even to the spirit of 
man, and to many of the loftier principles 
and capacities of his nature. His taste may 
find an ever-recurring delight in the pano- 
rama of its sensible glories; and his fancy 
wander untired among all the realities and 
all the possibilities of created excellence; 
and his understanding be feasted to ecstacy 
among those endless varieties of truth, 
which are ever pouring in a rich flood of 
discovery, ufjon his mind; and even his 
heart be Kept in a glow of warm and kindly 
afiection among the cordialities of that be- 
nevolence, by which he is surrounded. All 
this is possible to be conceived of heaven; 
and when we add its secure and everlasting 
exemption from the agonies of hell, let us 
not wonder, that such a heaven should be 
vehemently desired by those who have not 
advanced by the very humblest degree of 
spfritual preparation, for the real heaven of 
the New Testament— who have not the 
least congeniality of feeling with that which 
forms its most essential and characteristic 
blessedness— who cannot sustain on earth 
for a very short interval of retirement, the 
labour and the weariness of communion 
with God — who, though they could relish 
to the uttermost, all the sensible and all the 
intellectual joys of heaven, yet hold no taste 
of sympathy whatever, with its hallelujahs, 
and its songs of raptured adoration — and 
who, therefore, if transported at this mo- 
ment, or if traQsn^t\«i ^&i^x ^<^3«)3^^^9r&c^*^&». 
frame anii cYAx^cftet ^\ «svSiL^tox^^>»«^ 
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Bt this monienL to the New JerusBlem, and 
the city of the living God, would positively 
find themselves aliens, ana out of their kin- 
dred and rejoicing element, however much 
^ey may EJgh after a paradise of pleasure, 
or a paradise of poetry. 

It may go to dissipate this sentimental 
Ulusion, if^wo ponder well the meaning 
whicli ie oSlea ajsalgned to the kingdom of 
heaven in the Bible ; if we reflect, that it is 
often made lo attach personally to a hu- 
man creature upon earth, as well as to be 
■itualed locally m some distant and myste- 
rious region away from ua — that to be the 
■utiject of Buch a kingdom, it is not indis- 

Eensible that our residence be within the 
mits of an assigned territory, any more, in 
fact, than that the subject of an earthly 
•overeign should not remain bo, ihoagh 
travelling, Ibr a lime, beyond the confines 
of his master's jurisdiction. He may, though 
away from hia country in person, carry 
about with him in mind a full principle 
of allegiance lo his country's sovereign; 
and may, iwth in respect of legal duty, and 
of his own moat willing and affectionate 
compliance with it, remain associated with 
him both in heart and in political relation- 
Bbip. He is still a member of that king- 
dom in the domains of which he was bom; 
and in the very same way, may a man be 
Iravellinff the journey of life in this world, 
and be all the while a member of the king- 
I dom of hcaveu. The being who reigns in 
supreme authority there may, even in this 
land of exile and alienation, have some one 
devoted subject, who renders to the same 
authority the deference of his heart, and 
the subordination of his whole practice. 
The will of God may possess such a moral 
ascendency over his will, as that when the 
tme commands, the other promptly and 
dieerfully obeys. The character of God 
may stand revealed in such channs of per- 
fection and gracefulness to the eye of his 
mind, that by ever looking lo him he both 
loves and is made like unto him. A sense 
of God may pervade his every hour, and 
every employment, even as it is the hand 
of God which preserves him continually, 
and through the actual power of God, that 
he lives and moves, as well as has his being. 
Such a man, if such a man there be on the 
face of our world, has the kingdom of God 
set lip in his heart He is already one of 
the children of the kingdom. He is not 
locally in heaven, and yet his heaven is be- 
gun. He has in his eye the glories of hea- 
ven ; though, as yet, he sees them through 
a glass darkly. He feels in his bosom the 
prmciples of heaven ; though, still at war 
with the propensities of nature, they do not 
yet reign in all the (Veeness of an undis- 
puted ascendency. He carries in his heart 

(he peace, and the joy,ar>dlhe\ove,Midft\e\c\«M 
elevation of he&vcn ; though UTiAct toe m-\ 'w^iw 



cumbraneeofa vile body, the spiritual reput 
which isthusprovided, is not without itsDux- 
turcs, and without its raitigatiou. In a word, 
the easemial elements of heaven's rewird, 
and of heaven's felicity, are all in his posset- 
sion. He tastes the happiness of heaven in 
kind, though not in its full and finisbed de- 
gree. When he gets to heaven above, he will 
not meet there with a happiness difleringb 
chBraclcT from that which he now feels ; but 
only higher in gradation. There may be 
irownsofmaterialsplendour. Theremaytie 
rees of im fading loveliness. There maybe 
lavements of emerald^and canopies of 
jrightest radiance— and gardens of deepaiul 
tranquil security — and palaces of proud and 
stately decoration— and o city of lofty pin- 
nacles, through which there unceasing flow 
of gladness, and where jubilee it 
ng with the concord of seiaphie 
But these are only the accessaries 
of heaven. They form not the materiils 
' ' substantial blessedness. Of this the 
man who toils in humble drudgery, an niter 
stranger to the delights of sensible pleasurr^ 
or the fascinatiOQSof sensible glory, hasg« 
already a foretaste In his heart. It comsu 
not in the enjoyment of created good, nor 
in the Hurvoy of created magnificence. It is 
drawn In a direct stream, through Ihe chan- 
nels of love and of contemplation, from the 
fullnessof the Creator. Itemanates from the 
countenance of God, manifesting the spiriiu- 
al glories of his holy and perfect character, 
on those whose characters are kindred lo his 
own. And if on earth there is no tendency 
towards such a character — no process of 
restorationtothelost image of the Godhead 
— no delight in prayer — no relish for the 
sweets of intercourse with our Father, now 
unseen, but then lo be revealed to the view 
of hia immediate worshippers — then, let 
our ima^naiions kindle as they may, witb 
the beatitudes of our fictitious heaven, the 
true heaven of the Bible is what we shall 
reach, because it is a heaven that we 
are not fitted to enjoy. 

But such a view of the matter seems not 

merely to dissipate a sentimental illusion 

which obtains upon the subject. It also 

serves lo dissipate a theological illusion. 

Ere we can enter heavenj tliere must be 

granted to us a legal capacity of admission 

—and Christ by his atoning death, and 

perfect righteousness, has purchased this 

capacity for ihose who believe ; and they, 

by the very act of believing, are held lo be 

possession of it, just as a man by streteli- 

I out his hand lo a deed or a passport, 

bMomes vested with all the privileges wnich 

are thereby conveyed to the holder. Now. 

the zeal of controversial i sis, (and il is a 

point most assuredly about which they 

cannot be loo zealous) — in their zeal W 

\i^ tttii.\Q ienuinHrate the ground on 
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there ha& with many, been a sad overlook- 
ing of wnat is no less indispensi^le, even 
his personal capacity. And yet even on the 
lowest and grossest conceptions of what 
that is which constitutes the felicity of hea- 
ven, it would be no heaven, and no place 
of enjoyment at all, without a personal 
adaptation on the part of its occupiers, to the 
kina of hai>piness which is current there. 
If that happiness consisted entirely in sights 
of magnificence, of what use would it to to 
confer a tiUe-deed of entry on a man who 
was blind ? To make it heaven to him, his 
eyes must be opened. Or, if that happiness 
consisted in sounds of melody, of what use 
would a passport be to the man who was 
deaf? To make out a heaven for him, a 
change must be made on the 'person which 
he wears, as well as in the place which he 
occupies, and his ears must be unstopped. 
Or, if that happiness consisted in frc»h and 
perpetual accessions of new and delightful 
tmUi to the understanding, what would rights 
and legal privileges avail to him who was 
sunk in helpless idiotism ? To provide him 
with a heaven^ it is not enough that he be 
transported to a place among the mansions 
of the celestial : he must be provided with 
a new faculty, and as before a change be- 
hooved to hd made upon the senses; so 
now, ere heaven can be heaven to its occu- 
pier, a change must be made upon his 
mind. And^ m like manner, my brethren, 
if that happmess shall consist m the love 
of Grod for his goodness, and in the love of 
God for the moral and spiritual excellence 
which belongs to him — it it shall consist m 
the play and exercise of affections directed 
to such objects as are alone worthy of their 
most exalted regard — if it shall consist in 
the movements of a heart now attracted in 
reverence and admiration towards all that 
is noble, and righteous, and holy — it is not 
enough to constitute a heaven ror the sin- 
ner, that God is there in visible manifesta- 
tion, or that heaven is lighted up to him in 
a blaze of spiritual ^lory. His heart must 
be made a fit recipient for the impression 
of that ^lory. Of what possible enjoyment 
to him IS heaven, as his purchased inherit- 
ance, if heaven be not also his precious and 
his much-loved home? To create enjoy- 
ment for a man, there must be a suitable- 
ness between the taste that is in him, and 
the objects that are around him. To make 
a natural man happy upon earth, we may 
let lus taste alone, and surround him with 
favourable circumstances — ^with smiling 
abundance, and merry companionship, 
and bright anticipations of fortune or of 
fame, and the salutations of public respect, 
and the gaieties of fashionable amusement, 
and the countless other pleasures of a 
world, which yields so much to delight and 
to diversify the short-lived period of its 
Meeting genentionB. To make the same 



man happy in heaven, it would sufiSce sim- 
ply to transmit him there with the same 
taste, and to surround hun with the same 
circumstances. But God has not so order- 
ed heaven. He will not suit the circum 
stances of heaven to the cbtnicter of man ; 
and therefore to make it, that man can be 
happy there, nothing remains but to suit 
the character of man to the circumstances 
of heaven ; and, therefore it isp that to.briog 
about heaven to a sinner| it is not enou|^ 
that there be the preparation of a place tor 
him ; there must be a preparation of htm 
for the place — ^it is not enough that he be 
meet in law, he must be meet in person — 
it is not enough that there be a change in 
his forensic raation towards God, mere 
must be a change in the actual disposition 
of his heart to\mds him ; and unless deli- 
vered from his earth-bom propensities — 
unless a dean heart be creatcnl, and a right 
spirit renewed — unless transformed into a 
holy and godlike character, it is cjuite ki 
vain to have put a deed of entry into his 
hands — ^heaven will have no charm for 
him — all its notes of rapture will fall 
with tasteless insipidity upon his ear— and 
justification itself will cease to be a privi- 
lege. 

Let UB cease to wonder, then, at the fte- 
quent application, in Scripture, of this 
phrase to a state of personal feeling and 
character upon earth: and rather let us 
press upon our remembrance the important 
lessons which are to be gathered from such 
an application. In that passage where it 
is sai^ that the '< kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost," there 
can be no doubt that the reference is alto- 
gether personal, 'for the apostle is here con- 
trasting the man who, in these things, 
serveth Christ with the man who eateth 
unto the Lord, or who eateth not unto the 
Lord. And in the passage now before us, 
there can be as little doubt, that the refer- 
ence is to the kingdom of God, as fixed and 
substantiated upon the character of the 
human soul. He was just before alludinff 
to those who could talk of the things of 
Christ, while it remained questionable 
whether there was any change or any effect 
that could at all attest the power of these 
things upon their person and character. 
This is the point which he proposed to 
ascertain on his next visit to them. ''I 
will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, 
and will know not the speech of them 
which are puffed up, but the power. For 
the kingdom of Goa is not in word, but in 
power." It is not enough to mark you as 
the children of this kin^om ; or as those 
over whose hearts the reign of God is es- 
tablished ; or as those in whom a prepara- 
tion \8 gom|iati\i«t%fot^^^'5fc^\^^sr5'wi^ 
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termB of orthodoxy, or Uiat you can speak 
its language. If even an actual belief in 
its doctrine could reside in your mind, 
witliout fruit and without influence, ibis 
would as lillle avail you. But ii is well lo 
know, both from experience and from the 
infomiation of him who knew what waa in 
man, that on actual belief of the Gospel, i. 
ax all timea an effectual belief— that upoi 
the entrance of such a belief, the kingdon 
of God cornea lo us with power, being thai 
which BVaileth, even faith, working by love, 
and purifying the heart, and overcoming 



the n 
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One of the simpleat cases of the kingdi 
of God in word, and not in power, is tl 
of a child, with its memory stored in p 
Bages of Scriptures, and in all ibe anawi 
lo oil the questions of a Gubstantial and 
we!l-<Jige3led catechism. In such 
stance, the tongue may be able to rehearse 
the whole expression of evangelical truth, 

, while neither the meaning of the truth is 
perceived by the understanding, nor, of 
consequence, can the moral in Suence of the 

' truth be felt in the heart. The learner has 
got words, but nothing more. 7%is Is the 
whole fruit of his acquisition ; nor would 
it make any difTerence, in as far as the ef- 
fect at (he lime is concerned, though, in- 
stead of words adapted lo the expression 
of Christian doctrine, they bad been tlie 
words of a song, or a fable, or any secular 
narrative and performance whatever. This 
ja all undeniable enough — if we could only 
prevail on many men, and many women, 
not to deny its application lo themselves — 
if we could only convince our grown-up 
children of the absolute futility of many of 
their exercises — if we could only arouse 
from their dormancy our listless readers 
of the Bible — our men, who make a mere 
piece-work of their Christianity ; who, in 
making way through the Scripinres, do it 
by the page, and, in addressing prayers lo 
their Maker, do it by the sentence ; with 
Whom the perusal of the sacred volume, is 
absolutely little better than a mere exercise 
of the lip, or of Ibe eye ; and a preference 
for orthodoxy is little belter than a prefer- 
ence for certain familiar and well-known 
Bounds; where ihc thinking principle is al- 
most never in contact with the matter of 
theological truth, however conversant both 
their mouths and their memories may be 
with the language of it — fO that in fact tlie 
doctrine by the knowledge of which, and 
the power of whi^h it is, thai we are saved, 
lies as effectually hidden from their minds, 
u if it lay wrapt in hieroglyphical obscu- 
rity ; or, as if (heir intellectual organ was 
riiut against all communication with any 
thing without them ; and thus it is. that 
what is not perceived by the mentni eye, 
having no possible operal'ion upon ihc inei\-\ » 
laj feelings, or menial putposea, rtic V\n%-V 



dom of God cjimetb to them in word cmt; 
while not In power. 

But again, what is iranslaled word in 
verse, is also capable of being rendered bj 
the term reason, li may not only denott 
that which constitutes the material vettidt 
by which the argument conceived i 
mind of one man is translated into ibe 
mind of another; it may also denote tbt 
argument itself; and when rendered ii 
this way. It offers to our notice a very Ib- 
teresting case, of which there arc not wi ' 
ing many exemplilications. In the c 
just ROW adverted to, the mere word is in 
the mouth, without its corresponding ida 
being in the mind ; but in the case imme- 
diately before ds, ideas are present as w^ 
as words, and every inielletiuaj faculiy ii 
at its post, for the pnrpose of enterlainiDg 
them — the attention most thoroughly awakf 
— and the curiosity on the stretch of iis ut- 
most eageme-ss — and the judgment luosi 
busily employed In the work of comparing 
one doclrine. and one declaration wiih in- 
other — and ine reason conducting 



a ww$ 
the whole machinery of Uie mind as power- 
fully stimulated by a theological, as it em 
can be by a natural or scientific specula- 
tion — and yet, with this seeming advance- 
ment that It makes from the language of 
Christianity to the substance of Chrii- 
tianity, what shall we think of it, if then 
be no advancement whatever in the power 
of Christianity— no accession to the m»1 
of any one of those three Ingredients, 
which, taken together, make up the apos- 
tle's definition of the kingdom of God — no 
augmentation either of its righteousness, or 
peace, or its joy in the Holy Ghost- 
man, no doubt, very much engrossed and 
exercised with the subject of divinitv, bul 
with as little of the real spirit and cnarac- 
of divinity, thereby transferred into his 
n spirit, and his own character, as if he 
were equally engrossed and equally exer- 
cised with the subject of mathematics— re- 
maining, in short, after all his doctrinal 
acquisitions of the truth, an utter stranger 
to the moral influence of the truth ; and 
proving, in the fact of his being practically 
and personally the very same man as be- 
fore, that If the kingdom of God is ddI 
word, it is as Utile in argument, but in 

if it be of importance to know, that a 
man may lay hold, by hi* memory, of aL 
the language of Christianity, and yet not 
be a Christian — it is also of importance to 
know that a man may lay hold by his un- 
derstanding, of all the docirbe of Chris- 
tianity, ana yet not be a Christiau. It a 
our opinion, thai in this case the man hu 
only un apparent belief, without having »n 
*i«.\ia\ \ftV«i— \.Va'. bII the doctrine is con- 
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him — ^that it is the object of his fancy, 
without being the object of his faith — ^and 
that, as on the one hand, if the conviction 
be real, the consequence of another heart, 
and another character, will be sure ; so, on 
the other hand, and on Uie principle, of 
^ by their fruits shall ye know them," if he 
want the fruit, it is just because he is in 
want of the foundation — if there be no pro- 
duce, it is because there is no principle $ 
having experienced no salvation from sin 
here, he shall experience no salvation from 
the abode of sinners hereafter. If fiuth 
were present with him, he would be kept 
by the powers of it unto salvation, from 
both ; but destitute as he proves himself to 
be now of the faith which sanctifies, he will 
be found then, in the midst of ^ his sem- 
blances, and all his delusions, to have been 
equally destitute of the faith which justifies. 
And it is, perhaps, not so diflicult to stir 
up in the mind of the learned controver- 
fludist, and the deeply-exercised scholar, the 
anspicion, that with all his acquirements 
in the lore of theology, he is, in respect of 
ita personal influence upon himself, still in 
a state of moral and spiritual unsoundness, 
it is not so difficult to raise this feeling of 
fldf-condemnsttion in his mind, as it is to do 
it in the mind of him who has selected his 
one ftvourite article, and there, resolved, if 
die he must, to die hard, has taken up his 
obstinate and immoveable position — and 
retiring within the intrenchment of a few 
verses of the Bible, will defy all the traUi 
and all the thunder of its remaining decla- 
rations ; and with an orthodoxy which car- 
ries on all its play in his head, without one 
moving or one softening touch upon his 
heart, will stand out to the eye of the world, 
both in avowed principle, and in its corres- 
ponding practice, a secure, sturdy, firm, 
impreffnable Antinomian. He thinks that 
he will have heaven, because he has faith. 
But if his faith do not bring the virtues of 
heaven mto his heart, it will never spread 
either the glory or the security of heaven 
around his person. The region to which 
he vainly thinks of looking forward, is a 
region of spirituality ; and he himsdf roust 
be spiritualized, ere. it can prove to him a 
r^on of enjoyment. If he count on a 
different paradise from this, he is as widely 
mistaken as they who dream of the luxury 
that awaits them in the paradise of Maho- 
met. He misinterprets the whole under- 
taking of Jesus Christ He degrades the 
aalvation which He hath achieved, into a 
aalvation from animal pain. He transforms 
the heaven which He has opened into a 
heaven of animal gratifications. He for- 
gets, that on the great errand of man's re- 
atoration, it is not more necessary to recal 
our departed species to the heaven from 
which they haa wandered, than it is to re- 
eaJ to the hoeom of man its departed worth, 



and its departed excellence. The one is 
what faith will do on the other side of 
time. But the other just as certainly faith 
must do on this side of time. It is here 
that heaven begins. It is here that eternal 
life is entered upon. It is here that man 
first breathes the air of inunortality. Jt is 
upon earth that he learns the rudiments of 
a celestial character, and first tastes of ce- 
lestial enjoyments. It is here, that the wdil 
of water is struck out in the heart of reno- 
vated man, and that fruit is made to grow 
unto holiness, and then, in the end, there is 
life everlasting. The man whose thread- 
bare orthodoxjT is made up of meagre and 
unfruitful positions, may think that he 
walks in clearness, while he is only walk- 
ing in the cold light of speculation. He 
walks in the feeble sparks of his own kin- 
dling. Were it fire from the sanctuary, it 
womd impart, to his unregenerated bosom, 
of the heat, and spurit, and love of the sanc- 
tuary. This is the sure result of the faith 
that is unfeigned — and all that a feigned 
faith can possibly make out, will be a ficti- 
tious title deed, which will not stand before 
the light of the great day of final examina- 
tion. And thus will it be found, I fear, in 
many cases of marked and ostentatious pro- 
fessorship, how possible a thing it is to 
have an appearance of the kingdom of God 
in word, and the kingdom of God in letter, 
and the kingdom of God in controversy — 
while the kingdom of God is not in power. 
But once more — instead of laying a false 
security upon one article, it is possible to 
have a mind familiarized to all the articles 
— ^to admit the need of holiness, and to 
demonstrate the channel of influence l^ 
which it is brought down from heaven 
upon the hearts of believers— to cast an eye 
of intelligence over the whole symphony 
and extent of Christian doctrine — to lay 
bare those ligaments of connection by 
which a true faith in the mind is ever sure 
to bring a new spirit and a new practice 
along with it : and to hold up the hghts 
both of Scripture and of experience, over the 
whole process of man's regeneration. It is 
possible for one to do all this— and yet to 
have no part in that regeneration— to de- 
clare with ability and effect the Gospel to 
others, and yet himself be cast away— to 
unravel the whole of that spiritual mechan- 
ism, by which a sinner is transformed into 
a samt, while he does not exemplify that 
mechanism upon his own . person— to ex- 
plain what must be done, what must be 
undergone in the process of becoming one 
of the children or the kingdom, while he 
remams one of the children of this wcMrld. 
To him the kingdom of God hath come in 
word, and it hath come in letter, and it 
hath come in natural discernment ; but it 
hath not cotnft m v^'^^\* ^^ \mbc5\«»^ 
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the kingdom — and have conceived ihe va- 
rious ideas of which ii is composed— and 
have emlwdied ihem in words—and have 

Eured them forth in utterance — and yet 
as htUe spiriiiialized by these manifold 
operations, bb the air is epirituaJizcd by its 
being the avenue for the soimds of tiis 
voice to the ears of his listening auditory. 
The living man may, with all tlie force of 
bis active inlelligence, be a mere vehicle of 
transmission. The Holy Ghost may leave 
the message to lake Its own way throngh 
his mind—and may refuse the accession of 
his influence, till it malte its escape from 
the hpB of the preacher— and may trust for 
its conveyance to ihoee aerial undulations 
by which the report is carried forward to 
■n assembled multitude — and may only, 
after the entrance of hearing has been ef- 
fected for Ihe terms of the message, may 
only, after the unaided powers of moral 
and physical nature have brought the mat- 
ter thus far, may then, and not liU then, 
add his own influence to the truths of the 
niesBage, and send thera with this impreg- 
nation from tlie ear to the conscience of 
any whom he lisieth. And thus from the 
worliings of a cold and desolate bosom in 
the human expounder, may there proceed 
a voice which on its way to some of those 
who are assembled around him, shall turn 
out to be a voice of urgency and power. 
f He may be the instrument of bieesmgs to 
1 Others, which have never come with kindly 
f or effective influence upon his own heart. 
He may inspire an energy, which he does 
not feel, and pour a comfort into '' ■ 
Wounded spirit, the taste of which, anc 
I enjoyment of which is not permitted to his 
own — and nothing can serve more effec- 
tually than this experimental fact to hum- 
ble him, and to demonstrate the existence 
of a power which caonot be wielded by all 
the energies of Nature — a power often re- 
AiBed to eloquence, often refused to the 
might and the glory of human wisdom — 
often refused to the most strenuous exer- 
tions of human might and human talent, 
and generally met with in richest abun- 
dance among the ministrations of the men 
of simplicity and prayer. 

Some of you have lieard of the individual, 
who, under an oppression of the severest 
melancholy, implored relief and counsel 



from his physician. The unhappy palienl 
was advised to attend the performances cf 
a comedian, who had put all the world In 
ecstacies. But it turned out, tliat the patiaH 
was the comedian himself^and that whilt 
his smile was the signal of merriment to aH, 
his heart Blood uncheered and molionlw 
amid the gratulations of an applauding 
theatre — and evening after evening, did tt 
kindle around Iiim a rapture in which tie 
could not participate — a poor, helpless, de- 
jected mourner, among the lumulls of ifaii 
high -sounding gaiety, which he himself bad 
created. 

Lei all this touch our breasts with lite 
persuasion of the nothingness of man. hei 
It lead us lo withdraw our confidence froo 
the mere instrument, and to carry it up- 
wards to him who alone workeih all in all. 
Let it reconcile us to the arrangements of 
his providence, and assure our minds, thsl 
he can do with one arrangement, wlist wc 
fondly anticipated from another. Let is 
cease to be violently affiled by the muia- 
bilities of a fleeting and a shifting world— 
and let nothing be suffered the power ol 
dissolving for an instant, that connection of 
trust which should ever subsist between our 
minds and the will of the all-woiking Deitj. 
Above all, let ns carefully separate between 
our liking for certain nccompaniments of 
the word, and our liking for the word it- 
self. Let us be jealous of those human pre- 
ferences which may bespeak some human 
and adventitious influence upon our hearu, 
and be altogether different from the influ- 
ence of Christian troth upon Christianiicd 
and sanctified affections. I<et us be lens- 
ciouB only of one thing — not of holding liy 
particular ministers— not of saying, that "1 
am Paul, or Cephas, or Apollos" — not of 
idolizing the servant, while the Master is 
forgotten, — but let us hold by the Head, 
even Christ. He is the source of all spirit- 
ual influence — and while the agents whom 
he employs, can do no more than bring the 
kingdom of God to you in word— it liet 
with him either to exalt one agency, orto 
humble and depress another— and either 
with or without such an agency, by the 
demonstration of that Spirit, which is given 
unto faith, to make the kmgdom of God 
come into your he-arls with power. 
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SERMON IX. 

On the Reoionahlenest ^ FoiA. 

hit before frith caiDe»ire wore kept under the liw.vbnt op unto the ftidi wliieh dioidd afli w anfc b* 

revealed.*'— GkilalMM in. 83. 



^ Shut up unto the fidth." This is the 
pression which "we foi upon as the subject 
our present discourse — and to let you 
>re enectually mto the meaning of it, it 
ly be right to state, that in the preceding 
lUse ^ kept under the law," the term k&pt^ 

in the original Greek, derived from a 
ird which si^ifies a sentinel. The mode 
conception is altogether military. The 
17 is made to act the part of a sentry, 
arding every avenue but one— and tibat 
e leads those who are compelled to take 
to the faith of the Gospel. They are shut 

to this faith as their only alternative — 
e an enemy driven by the superior tac- 
B of an opposing general, to take up the 
ly position in Mmich they can maintain 
smselves, or fly to the only town in which 
iy can find a reAige or a security. This 
ims to have been a &vourite style of ar- 
ment with Paul, and the way in which 
often carried on an intellectual warfare 
th the enemies of his master's cause. It 
ms the basis of that masterly and deci- 
e train of reasoning, which we have in 
epistle to the Romans. By the operation 
a skilful tactics^ he, (if we may be ai- 
red the expression) manoeuvred them, 
1 shut them up to the faith of the Gospel 
gave prodigious effect to his argument, 
^ he reasoned with them, as he often 
», upon their own principles, and turned 
m into instruments of conviction against 
mselves. With the Jews he reasoned as 
ew. He made a full concession to them 
the leading principles of Judaism — and 
\ gave him possession of the vantage 
»und upon which these principles stood, 
made use of the Jewish law as a senti- 
to shut them out of every other refuge, 
I to shut them up to the reitge laid be- 
3 them in the Gospel. He lid ti^em to 
rist by a school-master which they could 

refuse — and the lesson of this school- 
ster, though a very decisive, was a verv 
rt one. " Cursed be he that continueth 

in all the words of this law to do Uiem." 
t, in point of fact, they had not done 
m. To them belonged the curse of the 
lated law. The awful severity of its 
ctioijs was upon them. They found the 
h and the free offer of the Go^)el to be 
only avenue open to receive them. They 
re shut up unto this avenue; and the law. 
concluding them all to be under sin, left 
tn no other outlet but the free act of grace 



and of mercy laid before os in the New Tes- 
tament 

But this is not the only example of that 
peculiar way in whiA St Paul has managed 
his discuanons with ihe enemies of the faitlu 
He carried the pribciple of being aU things 
to all men into his very reasonings. Hehaid 
Gentiles as well as Jews to contend with ; 
and he often made some sentiment or con- 
viction of their own, the starting poiij^ of 
his argument In inis same epistle to the 
Romans, he pleaded with the Gentses the 
acknowledged law of nature and of con- 
science. In his speech to the men of Athens, 
he dated his argument from a npint in their 
own superstition. In this way he drew con- 
verts both fh)m the ranks of Judaism, and 
the fanks of idolatry ; and whether it was 
the school of Gamaliel m Jerusalem, or the 
school of poetry and philosophy in coun- 
tries of rennement, that he had to contend 
with, his accomplished mind was never at 
a loss for principles by which he bore down 
the hostihty of his adversaries^ and shut 
them up unto Uiefuth. 

But there is a fiashion in philosophy as well 
as in other things. In the course of centu- 
riefs^ new schools are formed, and the old, 
witn all their doctrines, and all their plausi- ' 
bilities, sink into oblivion. The restless apr 
petite of the human mind for speculation, 
must have novelties to feed upon— and after 
the countless fluctuations of^two thousand 
years, the age in which we live has its own 
taste, 9Dd its ovni style of sentiment to cha- 
racterize it If Paul, vested with a new 
apostolical commission, were to make his 
appearance amongst ui^ we should like to 
know how he would shape his argument 
to the reigning taste and philosophy of the 
times. We shmild like to confront him with 
the literati of the day. and hear hun lift his 
intrepid voice in our nails and colleges. In 
his speed! to the men of Athenflk he refers 
to certain of theur own poets. We should 
like to hear his reference to the poetry and 
the publications of modem Europe--«nd 
while the science of this cultivated hffe 
stood to listen in all the pride of academic 
dignity, we should like to know the argu- 
ments of him who was determined to know 
nothing save Jesus Christ, and him crudfM. 

But all this is little belter than the indul- 
gence of a dream. St Paul has aheady 
fought the good fl^ and hsft ^^tii^ ^ 
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in other hands— and though the wisdom, 
and the clo-juence, and the inapirslion of 
Paid have departed from among lis, yet he 
has left behind hi in the record of his prine i 
pies. With this for our guide, we may ai 
tempi to do what he himseif calls upon « 
to do. We may allempt lo be followers of 
him. We may imitate him in the intrepid 
avowal of his principles — and we may try, 
however humbly and iraperfecil/jto imi- 
tate his style of defending them. We may 
accommodate our argument to the reimiing 
principles of the day. We may be all things 
to all men— and out of the leading varieties 
of toBie and of sentiment which obtain in 
the preaenl wje, and in the present country, 
we may try if we can collect something, 
which may lie turned into an instrument of 
conviction for reclaiming men from their 
delusions, and shutting them up 
ftith. 

There is first, then, the school of Natural 
Religion — a school founded on the compe- 
' tency of the human mind to know God by 
the exercise of its own faculties — to clothe 
him in the attributes of its own demonstra- 
tion — to serve him by a worship and ^ law 
of its own discovery — and to assign lo him 
a mode of procedure in the administration 
of this vast universe, upon the strength and 
the plausibility of its own theories. We have 
not lime at present, for exposing Iho rash 
uid unphllosophical audacity of all these 
presumptions. Wolay hold of one of them, 
and we maintain- that if steadily adhered 
to, and consistently carried into its coi 
quences, it would empty the school of 
tural religion of all its di.sciples — it would 
shut them up unto the faith, and impress 
one rapid and universal movement into the 
school of Christ. 

The principle which we allude to makes 
a capital figure in their self-formed specula- 
tions ; and it is neither more nor leas than 
the judicial government of God over moral 
and accountable creatures. They hold that 
there is a law. They hold the human race 
to be bound to obedience. They hold the 
authority of the law to bo supported by 
sanctions; and that the truth, and justice, 
and dignity of the Supreme Reing are in- 
volved in these sanctions being enforced 
and executed. One step more, and they 
are fairly shut up unto the faith. That law 
which they hold lo be in full aulhorily and 
operation over us, has been most unques- 
tionably violated. We appeal, as Paul did 
before us, lo the actual state of the human 
heart, and of human performances. We ask 
them to open their eyes lo the world around 
Ihem — torespect,!ike true philosophers, the 
evidence of observation, and not to flinch 
from the decisive undeniable fact which 
IJtis evidence lays before them. Men are 
under the law, and Ihal law ftie-j tuve Vuv 
lated. " There is not a iual maa oti cmVh, 



that sinnelh not." It is not to open, ahatnt- 
leas, and abandoned profligacy, that we tn 
pointing your attention. We make our can 
ddeni appeal to the purest and lovebesiof 
the speeLes. We r^ our cause with itie 
most virtuous individual of our uatuir. 
We enter his heart, and from what pa»se 
there, we can gather enough, and more tian 
enough to overthrow this tottering and ud- 
Bupported fabric. We take a survey of lu 
desires, its wishes, its affections ; and we put 
the question to the consciousness of its ms 
scssor, if all thetfe move in obedient Itat- 
mony even to the law of natural religion, 
The external conduct viewed separateif ami 
in itself, is, in the eye of every enlightened 
moralist, nothing. It is mere visible diaplaj-. 
Virtue consists in the motive which bcs 
behind it ; and the soul is the place of m 
essential residence. Bring the soul, Iben. 
into immediate comparison with the Ian of 
God. Think of the pure and spiritual sa- 
vice which it exacts from you. Amid all the 
buay and complicated movements of the 
inner man, is there no estrangement from 
God 7 Are there no tumultuous wander- 
ings from that purity, and goodness, and 
truth, which even philosophers ascribe M 
him? Is there no shortcoming from tbt 
holiness of his law, and the magnificence of 
his eternity 7 Is there no slavish devotioii 
to the paltry things of sense and of ite 
world 7 Is there no dreary interval of houn 
together, when God is unfell and unlhougbt 
of 7 Is there no one time when the muni 
delivers itself up to the guidance of its otm 
feelings, and its own vanities — when it 
moves at a distance from heaven ; and 
whether in solitude or among acquaini- 
ances, carries along, without any referetiM 
that Being whose arm is perpetually 
upon me ; who, at this moment, is at my 
right hand, and measures out to me every 
hairbreadth of my existence — who upholds 
through every point of that time which 
sfrom the firstcry of my infancy, lo thai 
dark hour when the weight of my dying 
agonies la upon me— whose love and whose 
kindness are e^-er present lo give me everv 
breath which I draw, and every comfort 
which I enjoy7 We grant the disciples of 
natural religion the truth of their own prin- 
ciple, that we are under the moral govero- 

— he Almighty; and by the simple 

of one undeniable fact to Uteir 
)n, we shut them up unto tlie 
faith. 

The simple fact is, that we are rebel) lo 
thai government, and the punishment of 
these rebels is due to the vindication of in 
insulted authority. To say, that God will 
perpetually interpose with an act of obUvion, 
would be vastly convenient for us; hoi 
whal then becomes of that moral govern- 
yiitvetA ^^w^^ W««ftB.'*a^ in the demonstn- 
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all, to be nothing more than an idle and 
unmeaning declamation, on which they 
love to expatiate; without any thing like 
real attention or belief on the part of the 
thinking principle ? If they are not true to 
their own professed convictions, we can 
undertake to shut them up to nothing. 
This is slipping from under us ; but it is by 
an actual desertion of their own principle. 
If you cannot get them to stand to the ar- 
>gument, the argument is discharsed upon 
Siem in vain. If this be the resmt, we do 
not promise ourselves that all we can say 
shall have any weight upon their convic- 
tions; not, however, because they have 
gained a victory, but because they Kave be- 
taken themselves to flight At the very mo- 
ment that we thought of shutting them up, 
and binding them in captivity to the obe- 
dience of the truth, they have turned about 
and got away from us — but how ? By an 
open renunciation of their own principle. 
IJook at the great majority of infidel and 
dcmi-infidel authors, and they concur in 
representing man as an accountable subject, 
and God as a judge and a lawgiver. Ex- 
amine then the account which this subject 
has to render ; and you will see, in charac- 
ters to glaring to be resisted, that with the 
purest and most perfect individual amongst 
us, it is a wretched account of guilt and de- 
ficiency. What make you, of this? Is the 
subject to rebel and disobey ever^ hour, 
and the King, by a perpetual act or indul- 
gence, to emuce every character of truth 
and dignity from his government? Do this, 
and you depose the legislator fh)m his 
throne. You reduce the sanctions of his 
law to a name and a mockery. You give 
the lie to your own speculation, You pull 
the fabric of his moral gpvemment to 
pieces ; and you give a spectacle to angels 
which makes them wee^ compassion on 
your vanity — poor, pigmy, perishable man, 
prescribing a way to the Eternal, and bring- 
mg down the high economy of Heaven to 
the stuidard of his convenience, and his 
wishes. This will never do. If there be 
any truth in the law of God over the crea- 
tures whom he has formed, and if that law 
we have trampled upon, we are amenaUe 
to its sentence. Ours is the dark and un- 
sheltered state of condemnation — and if 
there be a single outlet or way of escaping, 
it cannot be such a way as will abolish the 
law, and degrade the Lawgiver ; but it must 
be such a way as will vindicate and exalt 
the Deity---Bs will pour a tide of splendour 
oyer, the majesty of his high attributes — 
and as in the sublime language of the pro- 
phet, who saw it from afar, win magnify 
nis law, and make it honourable. To this 
way we are fairly shut up. It is our only 
alternative. It is offered to us in the Gos- 
pel of the New Testament. I am the way, 

ways ihe Author of thai Gospel, and by me, 

3H 



if any man enter in, he shall be saved. In 
the appointment of this Mediat r— -in his 
death, to make propitiation for the sins of 
the world — in his triumph over the powers 
of darkness— in the voice heard from the 
clouds of heaven, and issuing from the 
mouth of God himself, ^ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased'^— in the 
resistless argument of the Apostle, who de- 
clares God to be iust, ancl the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus— in the mi- 
doubted miracles which accompanied the 

g reaching of this illustrious personage, and 
is immediate followers — ^in the noble train 
of prophecy, of which he was the object 
and the termination — in the choir of an{[els 
from heaven,' who sung his entrance mto 
the world — and in the sublime ascension 
from the grave, which carried him away 
from it — in all this we see a warrant and a 
security given to the work of our redemp- 
tion in the New Testament, before iRiiich 
philosophy and all her speculations vanish 
into nothing. Let us betake ourselves to itus 
way. Let us rejoice in being shut up unto it 
It is passing, in fact, from death unto life; or, 
from our being under the law, which speaks 
tilbulation and wrath* to eveiy soul of man 
that doeth evil, to being under the grace 
which speaks quietness and assurance for 
ever to dl that repair to it. The Scripture 
hath concluded all to be under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to tKem that believe. 

We now pass on from the school of na- 
tural religion to another school, possessing 
distmct features; and of which we con- 
ceive the most expressive designation to be, 
the school of Claasical Morality. The les- 
sons of this school are given to the public 
in the form of periodic^ eaaays, elaborate 
dissertations on the principles of virtue, elo- 
quent and often highly interesting pictures 
of its lovdiness and dignity, the charm that 
it imparts to domestic retirement, and its 
happy subservience to the peace, and order, 
and well-being of society. It differs from 
the former school in one leading particular 
It does not carry in its speculations so dis- 
tinct and positive a reference to the Su- 
Ereme Being. It is true, that our duties to 
im are found to occupy a place in the cata- 
logue of its virtues, but then the principle 
on which they are made to rest, is not the 
will of God, or obedience to his law. They 
are rather viewed as a species of moral ac-' 
complishment the effect of which is to ex- 
alt and embellish the individuaL They 
form a component part of what they call 
virtue ; but if their virtue be looked upon in 
no other light than as the dress of the mind, 
we iPftjnt^n^ that in the act of admirinji^ 
this dress, and of even attempting to put it 
on, you may stand at as great a distance 
from God^ and he be aa Uulft vd^ ^^visl 
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I, for the dress and ornBment o! the 
The object of ihpse writers ia no 
heii renders under o sense of thi 
and authority of God. The mail 
of their morality, ia not to plcosi 
. to adorn man— to throw the 
ir of virtue and accomplishment 
iim — lo bring him up to what they 
end and dignity of his being— lo 
I to the perfection of his nature — 
■iOT a spectacle for the admiration 
lid of angels, whom they figure to 
m with rapture, from their high 
:, on the perseverance of a mortal 
-rp" of worth, and integrity, and 
is all very fine. It makes 
but what we insist jipon is, 
' picture; that, without the 
i^ianiiy and its influence, you 
with a single family, or a sin- 
to realize it — that the whole 
aa exDerience furnishes no 
it. f that it is as unlike 
the men of the 
^^ ■" calks of society, 

unlike the desola- 
^ne representalion is 
Biiill more flattering than 
u IS a gaudy deception, and 
great a distance from the truth 
on, as it does from the truth of 
I'estament. There is positively 
ke it In the whole round of hu- 
uH, .srJence. It is the more glitter of 

inni, idon. II may serve to throw a tinsel 

eolouiing over the pages of an ambitious 
eloquence ; but with business and reality 
for our objects, we may descriixt the tour 
of msoy thousand families, or take our sta- 
tion for years in the market-place, and in 



meet with nothing but vanity, fatigue, and 

disappointment. Now, the question we 

have to put to the disciples of this school 

ia, are they really sincere in this admira- 

Hoa of virtue 1 Is it a true process of senti- 
ment within them 1 We are willing to 

riiare in their admiration and to ascend the 

bighesl summit of moral excellence along 

with them. We join issue with them on 

their own principle, and coupling it with 

the obvious and undeniable facta of man's 

depravity, we shut them up unlo the faith. 

Virtue is the idol which they profess to 

TOnerate; and this virtue, as it exists in 

their own conceptions, ana figures in their 

own dfesertalions, they cannot find. In pro- 
portion lo their regard for virtue, must be 

tbelr disappointment at missing her ; and 

when we witness the ardour of their senti- 

menta, and survey the elegance of their 

high-wrotighi pictures, what must be the 

humilifllion of these men, we think, when 

they look on the world around thrm, ttn4\a4wivTO.'iwi'Ao\i\T\aE,"jou are shut U] 

Atatrafft tiie purily ol their own aV-eWUes, wte uii^ d.-^^&i'iTAta'iii^.vi^swiSB 
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with the vires and the degradation of tin 
species. Grosser beings may be satisfied 
with the average morality of mankind ; but 
if their be any truth in their high Giaudard 
of perfection, or any sincerity in their as- 
pirations after it, it is impossible that ihej 
can be satisfied. By one single step done 
lead (hem from Ibe high tone of academic 
sentiment, lo ilie soberhumility of iheGos- 
pel. Give them their time to expatiate oa 
virtue, and they eaimol bo too loud or elo- 
quent in her praises. We have only a so- 
gle sentence to add to therr description: 
The picture is beautiful, but on the nhoie 
surface of the world we defy them lo fasten 
upon one exemplification ; and by evei^ 
grace which they have thrown arouad their 
idol,, and every addition they have made le 
her loveliness, they have only thrown man- 
kind at a distance more helpless and more 
irrecoverable from their high staiidan) of 
duty and of eicelience. 

The tasteful admirer of eloquent des- 
cription and beautiful motaljly, lunis with 
disgnst from those mortifying picturta of 
mfui, which abonnd iu the New Testament. 
We only ask them to combine, with all this 
finery and eloquence, what has been esteem- 
ed OS the best attribute of a philosopher, 
respect for the evidence of observation. 
We ask them lo look at man as he is, and 
compare htm with man as they would hare 
him 10 be. If they find that he falls miser- 
ably short of their ideal standard of eicel- 
ience, what is this but making a prindpte 
of their own the insiniment of shulling 
them up unto the faith of the Gospel, or, nl 
least, shutting them up unto one of the 
most peculiar of its doctrines, the dcpraiiiy 
of otir nature, or the dismal ravage which 
the p()wer of sin has made upon the moral 
conslituiion of the species. The doctrine 
of the academic moralist, so far from reach- 
ing a wound lo the doctrine of the Apostle, 
gives an additional energy to all his senti- 
ments. "My mind approves the thingt 
which are more excellent, but how to per- 
rorm that which is good, 1 find not." " I 
delight in the law of God after the inn-anf 
man." " But the good that I would, I do 
not, and the evil that I would no^ diit 



But the faith of the Gospel does not slop 
here. It does not rest, satisfied with limi- 
ting you up unto a belief of the fact ofhn- 



ighty achievement of rooting i 
deeply seated corruption of our nature — of 
making us new creatures in Christ Jesug" 
of destroying the old man and his deeds, 
and bringing every rebellious movement 
within us under the dominion of a new 
better principle. 
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of virtue in the woild. That expedient ii 
the Spirit of God working in the heart of 
believers— quickening those who were dead 
in trespasses and sins, and brinp^ing into 
action the same mighty power which raised 
Jesus from the grave, for ndsinff ns who 
believe in Jesus to newness of life and 
of obedience. This is the process of sancti- 
lication laid before us in the New Testa- 
ment. A wonderful process it undoubtedly 
is ; but are we who walk in a woikl of 
mystery, who have had only a few UtUe 
years to look about us, and ai^bewildered 
at every step amid the variety of his works 
and of his counsels, are we to reject a pro- 
cess because it is wonderful ? Must no step, 
no operation of the mighty God be admit- 
ted, till it is brought under the dominion of 
our faculties? — and shall we who strut our 
little hour in the humblest of his mansions, 
prescribe a law to him whose arm is abroad 
fipon all worlds, and whose eye can take 
in, at a single glance, the unmeasurable fields 
of creation and providence? Be it as won- 
jderful as it may^enough for us that it is 
made sure by the distinct and authentic 
testimony of heaven; and if, Arom the 
mouth of Jesus, who is heaven's messen- 

ger, we are told, that ** unless a man be 
om of the Spirit, he cannot enter hito the 
kingdom," it is our part submissively to 
acouiesce, and humbly to pray for it 
Whatevier repugnance others may feel to 
this part of the revealed counsels of God, 
those who look to a sublime standard of 
moral excellence, and sigh for the estab- 
lishment of its authority in the world, 
ought to rejoice in it. It is the only re- 
maining expedient for giving effect and re- 
ality to their own declamations, and they 
are fairly shut up unto it. Long have they 
tried to repair the disorders of a ruined 
world. Many an expedient has been fallen 
upon. Temples have been reared to science 
and to virtue ; and from the lofty academic 
chair, the wisdom of this world has lifted 
its voice amid a crowd of listening ad- 
mirers. For thousands of years, the un- 
aided powers and principles of humanity, 
have done their uttermost ; and tell us, ye 
advocates for the dignity of the species, the 
amount of their operation. If you refuse 
to answer, we shall answer for you ; and 
do not hesitate to say, that mighty in pro- 
mise, and wretched in accomplishment, 
you nave positively done nothing — ^that all 
the wisdom of the schools, and all its 
vapouring demonstrations, have not had 
the least perceptible weight, when brought 
to bear upon the mass of human character, 
and human performance ; that the corrup- 
tion of the inner man has not yielded at 
all to your rea.<K)ning, and remains as un- 
subdued and as obstinate a principle as 
ever ; that the power of depravity m the 
9oaJ of man is beyond you ; and that setting \ 



aside the real opmtion of Christianity 
in the hearts of individuals and Uie surfooe 
dressing which the hand of legislation has 
thrown over the face of society, the human 
soul, if seen in its nakedness, would irtill 
be seen in all its original deformity-^as 
strong in sdfishness, as lawless in propen- 
sity, as devoted to sense and to tune, as 
estranged from God, as unmindftil of the 
obedience, and as indifferoit to the reward 
and the inheritance of his children. 

The machine has gone hito disorder; and 
there is not a single power within the com- 
pass of the machio^ itself that is able to 
repair it You must do as you do in other 
cases ; you must have recourse to some ex- 
ternal application. The inefficacy of every 
tried expedient shuts you up unto the only 
remaining one. Every human principle luui 
been turought to bear upon it in vam, and 
we are shut up unto the necessity of some 
other principle that is beyond humanity, 
and above it The Spirit of God is that 
mighty principle. That Spirit which moved 
on the face of the waters, and made light, 
and peace, and beauty to emerge out of the 
wild war of nature and her elements, is the 
revealed agent of heaven, for repairing the 
disorders of sin, and restoring the moral 
creation of God to health and to lovelinefls. 
It will create us anew unto good works. It 
will make us agfun after that image in 
which we were originally formed. It will 
sanctify us by the faith that is in Jesus. 
And by that might3r power whereby it is 
able to subdue bS. things unto itself, it will 
obtain the victory over that spirit which 
now worketh in the children of disobedience. 
Hie resurrection of Jesus f)rom the dead is 
the first fruit of its operation; and to him 
who believes it is the satisfying pledge of 
its future triumphs. That body, which, left 
to itself, would have mouldered into frag- 
mentS) is now in all the bloom of immor- 
tality, at the right hand of the everlasting 
throne. We have tried the operation of a 
thousand principles in vain. Let us repair 
to this, so great in promise, and so mighty 
in performance. It has already achieved its 
wonders. It has wrought those miracles of 
faith and fortitude which, in the first ages 
of Christianity, threw a gleam of triumph 
over the horrors of martyrdom. It has given 
us displays of the great and the noble which 
are without example in history; and from 
the first moment of its operation in the 
world, it has been working m those unseen 
retirements of the cottage and the family, 
where the eye of the historian never pene- 
trates. The admirere of virtue are fairly 
shut up unto the faith; for faith is the only 
avenue that leads to it. "To your faith add 
virtue," says the Apostle; and that you may 
be able to make the addition, the promise 
of the Spirit \& s?\^ew tft lVv««v ^feaS. Vj^VSkh^. 
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the school of fine feeling and poclical arDti- 
ment Ii diOers from ihe former in ibis— 
ami whiic the one, in iU diBsertations on 
carries you up lo the principles of 
10 olher points and admires it as a 
exhibition of what ia fair and lovely 
■an character. The one mokes virtue 
1 because of its rectitude; the other 
, virtDC its idol because of its beauty ; 
,.e process of reasoning by which ihey 
jhiit up unto Ihe faith, la the same in 
'lOok at the actual stale of the world, 
1 hnd that both the rectitude and the 
ire a-wanting. If you admire the 
love the other, you are shut up 
only ein)edient that Is able to re- 
I — and that expedient ia sanctioned 
*h of heaven, and has all the power 
ence employed in giving effect 
tion — the Spirit of God Bubdu- 
gs unto itself— putting the lavr 
ucoM J, and writing it in our minds — 
! bringing the soul of man under the 
;iice of "whatsoever things are pure, 
— ..onesl, or lovely, or of good report," 
ing a liner spectacle, and rearmg a 
- •suA more unfading flower, than ever 
T the gardens of poetry. 
iTocesses are so entirely similar, that 
•^ not liDve made it the distinct ob- 
nr attention, had it not been for 
n argument in behoif of the 
may be addressed with great 
c uj the literary and cutiivaled or- 
wii. ... ,<ociely. There are few people of 
literary cultivation, who have not read a 
novel. In thiB BciiliouB composition, there 
■re often one or two perfect characters that 
fSgiire in Ihe liialory, and delight iho imagi- 
nation of the reader; and you are at last 
landed in some fairy scene of happiness and 
virtue, which it is quite charming to con- 
template, and which you would lilte to 
BBpire after; perhaps some interesting fami- 
ly in the bosom of which love, and 



never enter — where suspicion is unknown, 
■nd every eye meets another in the full 
glance of cordiality and aADiction — where 
charity reigns triumphani, and smiles benefi- 



cence and joy npoa the humble coltsgd 
which surmuud it Now this is very somh- 
Ing, and very delightful. It makes you glad 
to think of ii. The fancy swpUs with np- 
lurc, and (he moral principle of our oa' 
lends its full approbation lo a scene so 
tuous and so exemplary. So much for ibe 
dream of tancy. Let us compare it with Ok 
waking images of truth. Walk from Dan U 
Beershebe, and tell na, if wiihout and be- 
yond the operation of Gospel motivEfl, u 
Gospel principles, the reality of life ever 
furnished jou with a picture that is at ill 
like the elegance and perfection of this Gdi- 
Uous history. Go to the finest specimen of 
such a family. Take your aecret stand, and 
observe them in Iheir more retired and in- 
visible moments. It is not enough to paj 
them a ceremonious visit, and observe them 
in the put on manners and holiday drwsot 
general company. Look at them when all 
Ihis disguise and finery are thrown aaide. 
Yes, we have no doubt, tliat yoii will per- 
ceive some love, some tenderness, some vir- 
tue; but the rough and unlutornl honeetv 
of trulh eoropela us to say, thai aloug vm 
all this, there are at times mingled the IhI- 
temess of invective, the growlmgs of dis- 
content, the harpings of peevishness aoiJ 
animosity, and all that train of angiy, sus- 
picious, and discordant feelings, which im- 
bilter the heart of man, and make the realiiv 
of human life a very sober affair inifte, 
when compared with the high colouring of 
romance, and the sentimental extravaganw 
of poetry. 

Now what do we make of all IhisT We 
infer, that however much we may love per- 
fection, and aspire ailcr it, yet there is Bome 
vrant, some disease in the consiiiuiion of 
man, which prevents his attainment of ii— 
that there is a feebleness of principle aboui 
him — that the energy of his practice dots 
not correspond to the fair promises of his 
fancy; and however much he may delight 
in an ideal scene of virtui; and moral excel- 
lence, there is some lurking malignity ia his 
constitution, whidi, without the operation 
of thai migiity power revealed to us in i&e 
Gospel, makes il vain to wish, and faopden 
lo aspire after it. ^ 
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SERMON X. 
On the CkriiHan Sahbaih. 

td he said onto them, Tbe Sabbath wn made lor man, and not man for fbe Sabbath.**— JUari ii S7. 



IB first recommendation of the Sabbttth 
i place which it occupies in the deca- 
i. There was much of Jewish obser- 
Y swept away with the ruin of the na- 
L institutions. There was much of it 
ned for a temporary purpose, and 
h fell into disuse among the worship- 
of God after that purpose was accom- 
ed. A Christian of the present day, 
i upon many of the most solemn ser- 
of Judaism in no other light than as 
lents of a perishable rituaf— nor does 
er think, that upon himself thev have 
weight of personal obligation, aj^t this 
not hold true of all the duties and idl 
srvices of Judaism. There is a broad 
3f distinction between that part of it 
ii is now broken up, and that part of it 
ii still retains all the authority of a per- 
I and immutable law. Point us out a 
i religious obsetrance of the Hebrews 
8 now done away, and we are able to 
f it, and of all the others which have 
ienced a similar termination, Uiat ttiey, 
' one of them, lie without the compass 
e ten commandments. They have no 
whatever in that great record of duty 
ii was graven on tables of stone, and 
d within the holy of holies, under tfie 
y-seat. Now, how does the law of the 
ith stand as to this particular ? Does it 
ithin or without a limit so tangible, and 
ing so distinct and so noticeable a line 
imarcation? We see it then standing 
n this record, of which all the other 
s are of such general and such imper- 
le obligation. We meet with it in the 
or of that hallowed ground, of which 
r Other part is so sacred and so inviola- 
te perceive it occup3ring its own eon- 
ous place in that register of duties, all 
lich have the substance and the irrevo- 
permanency of moral principle. On 
Qg over the other articles of this me- 
ble code, we see all of them stamped 
such enduring characters of obligation, 
time can wear away; and the bw of 
Sabbath taking its station in the midst 
em, and enshrined on each side of it 
[g the immutabilities of truth, and Jus- 
and piety. It is tru^ that much of 
ism has now fallen into desuetude^ and 
many of its dearest and most distin- 
ed solemnities are now regarded in no 
light than as the obsolete and repealed 
vances of an antiquated ritual. But it 
rthy of being well observed that the 
? ofthiM work of demolition took place 



aronnd and without the line of demarcation. 
We see no attempt whatever to violate the 
sanctity of the ground which this line en- 
closes. We no where see any express or 
recorded incursion upon any one of the ob- 
servances of the decalogue. We perceive 
an Apostle in the New Tsitament making 
his allusion to the fifth of theoe observanoes^ 
and calling it the first commandment with 
promise; and by the very notice he bestows 
on the arrangement of the duties, are we 
given to understand, that no attempt had 
been made to disturb their order, or to de- 
pose any one of them from the place which 
had been assigned to it We should count 
it an experiment of Ihe most fearful audaci- 
ty, without the intimation of any act of re- 
peal passed in the high legislature of hea- 
ven, to fly in the face of mat Sabbath law, 
which stands enrolled among the items of 
80 notable and so illustrious a document; 
and noihhig short of a formal and absolute 
recallment can ever tempt us to think, that 
ihe riew dispensation of the Gospel haa 
created so much as one vacancy in that 
register of duties, which bears upon the 
aspect of its whole history the impress of a 
revealed standard that is unalienable and 
everiastinff . We caimot give up one article 
m that series of enactments which, in every 
one age of the Christian world, has been 
revealed as a code, not of ceremonial but 
of moi^ law. "We cannot consent, but on 
the ground of some reaistlesB and overbear- 
mg argument, to the mutilation of the in- 
tegrity of Uiis venerable record. We see 
throughout the whole line of the Jewish 
history, that it stood separate and alone; 
and that free ftrom all the marks of national 
or local peculiarity, it bore upon it none of 
ihe frailt)r of the other institutions, but has 
been preserved and handed down to us an 
unchanged standard of duty, for all genera- 
tions. We see, at the very commencement 
of the Mosaic dispensation how God him- ^ 
self thought fit to signalize it; for, from the 
place where he sto^, did he proclaim the 
ten commandments of the law, in the 'hear- 
ing of the assembled multitude; while every 
other enactment, whedier moral or cere- 
monial, was conveyed to the knowledge of 
the people, through Uie medium of a human 
legidator. And we should fed that, in de- 
throning any one of the perceptive imposi- 
tions of the decalogue from Its authority 
over our practice, we were bidding defiance 
to the declared will of the Etenwis ^sjA ^Wi- 
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an impressively lo our conscience, aa (he 
one tliiil tsxiied in thunder from Ihe flaming 
top of Sinai, and scattered diainay among 
the thouBands of iBmel. 

But, secondly, in Ihe practice of the 
Chrinlian world, the Sabbath has been 
moved forward ny one day ; and the re- 
meinhraiice la which it is now conxeerated, 
is a. (iiiTcrent one from that of the creation 
of the world. For this change we con lind 
no positive enactment ; but we con quote 
the uncontrolled observation of it down 
from tlie period of the apostolic age. We 
arc .sure that a practice so eurly and so 
universal, could not have been introduced 
without the sanction of Heaven's inspired 
messengers. And, mark the limit of itiat 
liberty which has been taken with the 
fourth commandment. It amounts to no- 
thing more than Ihe circumstantial change 
nf a day. Had the early Christiane fdt 
themselves warranted to Uke more liberty, 
they would have taken it ; for then was the 
time when Christianity took its determi- 
nate movement away from the practices of 
the old dispensation, and established all its 
distinctions as a religion of principle, and a 
religion of spiritual character. But widely 
as the one religion departed from the other, 
there never, in any one age of the church, 
has been a departure from the ob.scrvance 
of a Sabbath, appropriated lo the more so- 
lemn and peculiar exercises of piety. Tlie 
change in the day goes to prove that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion of mere days. But 
while il has abandoned one particular day, 
you dnditiraiisrerrtng itself to another; and 
in the choice of that other it is guided by 
Ihe affecting remembrance of an event, the 
colli emjilati on of which is Fitted to strength- 
en the faith, and to refresh tlie piety, and 
lo waken the best and most religious feel- 
ings of those who are spiriiunUy engaged 
in il. It commemorates the rise of the 
crucified Saviour from the grave — of him 
who is Ihe first fruits of ihera who slept — 
of him who by that Spirit which is com- 
mitted to him, raises all those who arc dead 
in tresspasses and sins, to newness of life — 
of him who is the great agent of Heaven 
for repairing all the disorders and all the 
deformilies of the moral world — of him by 
whom, as the word of God, the universe 
was Bl first created, but who has since 
earned a more enduring title lathe memory 
of Christians, by takmg upon him that 
greal scheme, in virtue of which, there are 
to emerge out of this ruined and rebellious 
province, a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelieth righteouaness. At the 
firat creation of the world, the Spirit moved 
over the tnrbulence of its confused and jar- 
ring elements, and awoke them all to or- 
der and to harmony. When Adam fell, 
we know not what precise mischief it in- 
Bicted on ihc mnlcrliil world -. buV we Vivow 



that the mora! world went back i^aii . . 
a wild cliaoa of dark and disorderly rtM- 
lion i nnd the heart of maB lust Oa ^ 
dicnce to the attractive influences of lint [ 
great principle which can alone subdue Ji 
into harmonious aceordancy with ihebw 
of God; and the reaurrection of Chiis 
from the grave was a mighty and essentltl 
step in the counsels of heaven for queOin; 
ail the violence of this elemeniary vv, 
"for unless I go away, the comforter can- 
not come ; but if I go lo my Fnthcr, I idnil 
send him." And from the place which he 
now occupies, does llic Spirit come down 
at the commission of (he exalted Saiioiu, 
and he moves on the face of this spirituil 
chaos, and is ever and anon reclaiminj 
some portion of a moral and renovated en- 

iiire from Ihe rugged domain of a worU 
ying in wickedness. And the time is yet 
lo come when this ever- renovating Spirit 
shall fiilfil its conclusive triumph, by spreid- 
ing ah entire aspect of worth, and piety, 
and moral loveliness over the wide eii«nt 
of a now sinful creation. 

And thus it is, ihat while the day of Sai^ 
bolli has been changed, there is a most at. 
feeling remembrance which gives to the 
otiservatiofl of Sabbalh the full import and 
significancy of its original purpose — the 
remembrance of a new creation emerging 
from an old one — the animating view of 
life and immorlalliy rising in splendoui 
from the corruption of the grave — the con- 
templation of an ascended Saviour, wiio 
pours the promise of the Father on all be 
believing disciples — and working in iliem 
by the Spirit the graces of the new creoiurs, 
prepares them for a welcome entrance into 
those regions, where sin is unknown, aad 
where death is swallowed up in victory. 

But, thirdly, in addition to the slight cir- 
cumstantial change which hns been niiide 
upon the Sabbath, and which we arc sun; 
no honest and enlightened Clirislian can 
ever consirue into an entire and absoluie 
repeal of the whole institution — there is a 
general change atTecting every one of ihe 
ten commandments, but which was never 
so well understood till tlie new dispeasi- 
lion was fully and fairly ushered into the 

We do not mean to say, tliat the wot- 
thies of the Old Testament were utter 
strangers to tlial doctrine of ^race on 
which the Spirit of God, working m larger 
measure on Itic minds of the Apostles, from 
the day of Pentecost, has poured so clear 
and BO celestial a splendour. We IseUeve 
that many Jews were, under Ihe shadow of 
their types and their sacrifices, trained W 
the faith, and the humility, and the alfce- 
tjonate obedience of creatures who knew 
Ihemsetvcs to be incapable of perfect con- 
.rormilY to the law of God — and that. In 
\ftw ut\ (A »ivs\Ti?,V«ft.*.e'5 fliiwd on cs- 
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mtiaSjr the nine IboUn^ of mercy to 
■rdon tnd ff&ce to help m the time of 
esd, on whieb a spiritual Christian of the 
hy now (eeAa himself to be so firmly and 
> conclusively established. The change 
"e are alluding to, then, did not take place 
; the first settlement of the new dispensa- 
on. It only came out at that time into 
lore distinct exhibition ; and it consists in 
lis; that whereas the direct and natural 
%y of taking up the promulgated law of 
M, is to take it up as a law of works, and 
» labour at the performance of it on the 
ndenAood condition of " This do, and ye 
mil live" — and as this condition has not 
sen fulfilled by a single son or daughter 
r the species, then, unless some new ar- 
ingement of the matter between God and 
lan had been entered into, life was forfeit- 
i by every one of us, and we should just 
Kve been what the New Testament tells 
B we actuaUv are, anterior to our recep- 
on of the GrospeL the children of wrath, 
nd under the full operation of the sen- 
noe, that ^ the soul which sinneth it shall 
ie." Now, it would lead us away from 
or subject into a most interminable ex- 
nrsion, did we say all that might be perti- 
ently and substantially said on the precise 
im which the Gospel has given to the 
ligation of the law. Eternal life is no 
nger the wages of perfect obedience. It 
I the gift of God through Jesus Christ our 
ord. The man who has faith to perceive 
le reality of this gift, lays hold of it, and 
joices in all the enlargement of conscious 
rgiveness, and in all the cordialities of a 
cure and confident reconciliation, with 
e God whom he had offended. But this 
ith does not set him loose from any one 
' the duties of obedience. Had no other 
KMrine been proposed to the believer, than 
e single one of forgiveness througn the 
demption that is in the blood of Jesus^ 
en we can conceive how the dawning of 
e Gospel faith might be a signal for the 
aancipation of the whole man from the 
Btraints of moral obligation. But other 
Kstrines have been proposed; and faith, 
hieh is neither more nor less than a re- 
inoe on the divine testimony, ^ves an 
inally honest and welcome aomission to 
I the particulars of that testimony. It 
abraoes all the particulars of God's com- 
unication ; and such is the amplitude of 
I grasp, that though as a. principle, it is 
asie and undivid^, and can be defined 
iuiin the limits of a short sentence ; yet 
tint us the existence of this principle, and 
en you grant us room enough, uid pro- 
sion enough for giving effect to every 
le of the lessons of revelation. When 
ith attaches itself to the doctine of recon- 
Liation through Christ, it will make him 
ho possesses it, to walk before God with- 
it fear. When faitb attaches itself to the 
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doctrine, that '< without holiness no man 
can see God," it makes him who pos- 
sesses it, to <<walk before God without 
fear, in righteousness and in holiness." 
When faith attaches ilself to the doctrine 
that unless ye do such and such command- 
ments, ye shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God, it makes him who possesses it, fed 
as constraining an nraency of personal In- 
terest m the work of keeping these com- 
mandments, as if the old covenant of works 
had got up again, and he behooved to ply 
his assiduous task for the rewards of per- 
fect obedience. When faith attaches itself 
to the doctrine of every man receiving his 
award at the Judgment-seat, according to 
the deeds done in the body, it makes him 
who possesses it just strive vrith as much 
earnestness to multiply good deeds — as if 
pach performance done at the bidding of 
the Saviour, was a distinct addition to the 
treasure reserved for him in heaven. But 
faith does attach itself to every one of these 
doctrines, or it is no faith at alL It gives 
the homage of its reliance to each particu- 
lar of the law and the testimony. It clears 
its unfettered way from among the per- 
plexities of human arrangement ; and dis- 
owning every authority but that of the one 
master, it sits at his feet with the docility 
of a little child, and appropriates to its right 
influence every item of his commmiicatkHiB. 
And thus it is, that the man who is in aiib- 
plicity and in ffood faith a believer, white' 
he rejoices all the day long in the sunshine 
of a countenance which he knows to be 
friendly to him, labours all the day lon^ at 
his faithful and assiduous task of doing 
every thing to the fflory of God. There is 
room enough in his enlarged ' heart for 
knowing, tiiiat while the one is his offered 
privilege, the other is his required duty — 
and free as he is, from all the embroilments 
of a darkening speculation, he does not 
wait for the adjustment of any human con- 
troversy on the subject, but taking himself 
to his Bible, he both lives in all the security 
of ^e offered reconciliation, and without 

auestionhig the simple announcement of 
le fiteviour, that "if ye love me, ye will 
keep my commandments," he also lives m 
all the diligence of one who is "steadfast 
and unmoveable, and always abounding in 
the work of the Lord." 

It is true, that there is a diflerence between 
beuig under the law, and under grace. But 
how does this difference afiect the morality 
of a Christian ? Let us take the deliverance 
of an Apostle upon the subject " Shall we 
sin," sajTS Paul, " because we are not under 
the law, but under grace? God forbid." 
Quite the contrary, for it is precisely be- 
cause we are under grace, that sin hath not 
dominion over us. We must shorten this 
explanalioiv^ mv8l YitVci^ W \o \s«Kt ww^^ ^^ 
seivalion oi \3[ie ^«toY»JCtk. Tafc ^^»x\s^kw*- 
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of practical obedience ia imheld under the 
di^enaatkm of the Goqwl, Dsr all the aeeori- 
tlea of poaitiTe and preceptive obligation. 
But more than thia—taereiasoch a change 
nr^oogfat by grace in the heait of every be- 
liever, that he not only undentands the cUi- 
nlion,biiti8inadecoraia]lytoaoaaie0eemit 
lime ia such a revolotion hi hia deaiiea, that 
it ia no w hia meat and drink to do the wiD of 
that Gody against whom there eziated withm 
him the moat atobbom and revoltinff en- 
mity. The man who by ftith, now kkAm 
on God aa hia friend, will have no difficult 
in undenrtanding thia change, finr he feeu 
it; and there ia not a believer on the 6oe of 
the earth who doea not, from the time of hia 
becominff aa love that law whidi he afore- 
time viobteo. This law was at first craven 
on tablea of stone, wod held out for jne go- 
vernment of a helpleas and ffnilty race, who 
were both nnable and miwilling to jrield tO 
it the loyalty of their obedience; and it 
therefore served to them for a ministry of 
ecmdemnatkm. 

When the dispeoaation of grace waa 
brought in, this law waa not abrogated. 
One of the moat iUustrioas crerdses of ttie 
grace of God, conaisted in hia putting forth 
a device for sacaring the obaenrance of hia 
laws^ and thia device is neiflier more nor 
less than putting the law in our hearti^ and 
writing it in our minds. On the change 
taking plaoe from our being under the law, 
to our being under grace, the law, to use 
the language of the Bible, is tdkfia down 
from the place it formeiiy occupied on 
tablets of stone, and from which it frowns 
upon us in all tne wrath of its violated dig- 
nity ; and it is graven on the fleshly tablets 
of the heart — or, in other words, the man is 
endowed with a liking for that which he 
formerly rebelled against And grant him 
possessed of the genuine principle of faith ; 
and there can be no doubt, that the spirit, 
true to his office, has been at work within 
him, and has given a new bent to his afibc- 
tions, and has turned Ihem to the love of 
those commandments which he aforetime 
hated and resisted, and has established in 
his bosom this omnipotent security for obe- 
dience, that the taste and the inclinations of 
the new creature are now upon his side ; 
and as if carried forward by the spontaneous 
and inborn alacrity of a constitutional im- 
pulse, does the man who is thus trans- 
formed, and thus acted upon by that Spirit, 
for which he never ceases to pray, run with 
delight in the way of all the commandments. 

Now, we have already attempted to satisfy 
you, that there is no erasure of the fourth 
commandment from that lettered record of 
the law, which is met with in your Bibles, 
and where the institution of the Sabbath is 
graven as indelibly as any one of the un- 



the Gospel,, this iBwie 

anoflier pom It is eon? sjhL ■■ it waok 
from its oU poaittoa. on A VblBl at alw^ 
apd written m the diara c to B i ol a Ihrw 

SMkb on the tablet of a beii0fes% hm 
bw the qnestfon we have to p«ft II hi Oil 
tianaftwnee of the kwftan its old to to 
new rqxMitciy, doea any one of its aitids 
ftU away from it, and is VhL m ft'wn ii 
the patnagSLlqr bsinf looasned and deladai 
fixmi .the otoer artidea amonf wUcb it m 
incorporated? We can ipeiBiQr mmm^ it 
least, of the ten oomniaiidinents^ whldi Mil 
found tfaefar way aafo and entiielottehsnt 
of him who haa embraced the Goapd, mi 
lives under the power of its enrH y im ■> 
flneoeea. Weatesnrethaf snoiaBaBvil 



have his siqmme aflbctkma foetenad am 
God, and renouncing erery idol,wliBUMr 
of wealth, or of ambfikNii or of vuitf , Het 
can dethrone the Father of bisapimftnn 
his rightftil ascendency, he wiB psafer ic 
one object of lagard. or of levereneebste 
him. WearesQietnataQchaBMnwfllte 
quite in earnest to have a ri^^knowkto 
and conception of God-^^iiflt the Bringhi 
WiMdiipe may be the troe Ood:--«Bd kslJbf 
directing his nomage to eome lUae mi » 
torted uetnre of ma own foncy, he m^ 
hienrenthe goUt and be carriea aw^fiV 
aU the ddnrfon oi him who foils down to a 
material imager in lowly and bending ado- 
ration. We are sure thiat such a man win 
do honour to the hallowed name of hii 
Master, who is in heaven, and be aidMied 
and appalled by that oiofroaeness whidi n 
so current in many of our companies. We 
are sure that such a man will revere hii 
earthly parents, and will stand by them in 
the midst of their smking infirmities; and 
whether in the form of a declining father, 
or a widowed mother, who has thrown the 
whole burden of her denendence on the 
children who renudn to ner, we are sure 
that he will never turn a contemptuous ear 
to the feebleness of their entreating voioe^ 
but will bid his proud and aspiring man- 
hood give up to their authority aU its way- 
wardness, and all its tumultuous ind^)ai' 
dence. live are quite sure, that in the lieart 
of such a man, there is an aqpiration of 
kindliness towards every thing that breathei^ 
and that the commandment, "Thou sbalt 
not kill,'' carries in his bosom the widdy 
extended import of thou shalt not conoeiTe 
one purpose, nor carry against a sin^ hv* 
man bemff, one rankling sentiment of mt* 
lignity. We are sure that such a man, fu 
removed from all that is licentious in pFB^ 
tice. will recoil, even in the unseen sobtode 
of thought, from all that is licentious in ood- 
ception, and spuming away from the pon 
sanctusury of his heart every evil and unhal- 
lowed visitation, he will present to the ap- 
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the beauties of an unspotted offering. We 
are sure that such a man, with a hand un- 
soiled by any one of the gains of injustice, 
will with all the sensitiveness of high-minded 
and honourable principle, keep himself as 
nobly aloof from substantial as from literal 
dishonesty. He will fee] superior to every 
one of those tolerated artinces, and those 
practical disguises, which, throughout the 
great mass of mercantile society, have so 
hardened and so worn down the con- 
sciences of those, who, for years, have been 
speeding and bustling their way amongst a 
variety of manifold transactions — and in the 
high walk of simplicity and godly sincerity, 
wOi he carry along with him the impress 
of one of the peculiar people, amid au the 
leffaiized fraudulency of a selfish and un- 
pnncipled generation. We are quite sure 
mat such a man, seeing he had put on the 
deeds of the new creature, would never 
sufier the burning infamy of a lie to rest 
upon him. All Uiat was within him, and 
about him, would be clear as the ethereal 
firmament. Tlie wiles of a deceitful policy 
would be utterly unknown to him. The 
openness and the ingenuousness of truth, 
would sit upon his forehead, and his every 
utterance bear upon it as decided a stamp 
of authoritv, as if sliielded by a solemn ap- 
peal to God and to the judgment-seat And, 
lastly, we are quite sure that such a man 
could not breathe a single avaricious desire 
after the substance of another. His heart 
is set on another treasure. He has entered 
the service of another master than the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. His afiections have 
settled on a more enduring substance. With 
the eye of faith, he looks to heaven, and to 
its unfading and unperishable riches ; and 
aU the splendours of this world's vain and 
empty magnificence sink into wortliless- 
ness before them. He can eye the golden 
career of his more prosperous neighbours, 
without one wistful jsentiment either of co- 
vetousness or of envy; and feels not the 
meanness and the hardships of his humbler 
condition, amid the tranquillities of a heart 
that is cherishing a better prospect, and re- 
posing on the sure anticipation of a happier 
and more enduring home. 

Well, then, in the heart of this man, of 
whom we suppose nothing more than that 
he has drunk in the genius of our better 
dispensation, we fmd graven in Uie most 
legible and distinct characters, nine of the 
commandments. We meet wim aU the ten 
in the letter of the Old Testament, and we 
find nine out of these ten in a state of most 
vigorous and entire operation, under the 
spurit of the New Testament What has 
become of the fourth commandment ? Has 
it sunk and disappeared under the stormv 
▼icissitudes of that middle passage, through 
which all the rest have found their way, 
from the tablets of a literal inscription, and 
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have gotten their secure and inviolable lodg- 
ment within the tablet of a Christian heart ? 
If we look into that heart, do we meet with 
no trace of the conunandment we are in 
quest of? Will you tell us, that the law 
of the Sabbath is erased, we will not say 
from the remembrance, but from the affec- 
tion of any one of the actual Christians by 
whom you are surrounded ? Has it left be- 
hind it a vacancy in that spiritual tablet 
which is graven by ihe Spirit of God, when 
he writes the law in the believer's heart, 
and puts it into his mmd ? This is a ques- 
tion of observation — and speaking firom our 
own observation, we never, in the whole 
round of it, met with a man, drawn by the 
cords of love to the doing of the other com- 
mandments, and carrying in his heart either 
a distaste or an indifference for the fourth 
of them 1 We may have seen men high in 
honour, and earning by their integrity the 
rewards of an unsullied reputation amongst 
their fellow-citizens, carrying a visible con- 
tempt for the Sabbath law throughout the 
whole line of tlieir Sabbath-historv — but 
all the truth and all (he justice of these 
men are such constitutional virtues as may^ 
exist in a character which owns not and 
feels not the power of godliness ; and sure 
we are that wanting this power, several 
of the other commandments can oe speci- 
fied, to which they are as utter strangers 
as to the commandment of the seventh 
day. We repeat it, therefore, that if vou 
fnni us a man who bears about with him 
m his bosom, a warm and conscientious at- 
tachment to all the articles of the decalogue 
but this one, before we look at him, we say 
with confideno& that search him, and both 
in his heart ana in his practice, this one is 
to be found ; and that wp shall not fail to 
meet the Sabbath law as firmly^ established 
as any other within the secrecies of his bo- 
som, and standufig out as conspicuously on 
the front of his external observations. We 
never, in the whole course of our recollec- 
tions, met with a Christian friend, who bore 
upon his character every other evidence of 
the Spirit's operation, who did not remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, and keep it holy. We 
appeal to the memory of all the worthies 
who are now Ijring in their graves, that 
emineot as they were in every other grace 
and accomplishment of the new creature, 
the religiousness of their Sabbath-day shone 
with an equal lustre amid the fme assem- 
bkge of virtues which adorn them. In every 
Christian household, it will be found, that * 
the discipline of a well-ordered Sabbath is 
never forgotten amongst the other lessons 
of a Christian education— and we appeal to 
every individual who now hears us, and 
who carries the remembrance in his bosom 
of a father's worth, and a father's piety, if 
on the coming round of the seventh day,^ 
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mU ovet that uiai iiiDD where he drew his 
first tMiMh, and waa tau^t to repeat his 
iniiint hjrmii, and lisp hia Influff pajer. 
Seat aaeured, that a Christian, hmoa the 
love of God written in his heart, and aenjT- 
ing the Sabbath a plaoe in itsaflbctionfl^ is 
an anomaly that is no where to be ibond. 



cixcnmstanee. is dear to him. Heloresfhe 
<raielneBB(ntiiat hallowed morn. He loves 
me drafdi-bdl sound, whieh sammons him 
tothehoosedTi^yer. He loves to Join the 
choms of devotion, and to sit and fistan lo 
that voice of perraasion whidi is lifted in 
the hearing of an a8Bunbiedmiiltitod& He 
loves the retirement of this day IhHn the 
din of vrorldly businesB^ and the inroads of 
worldlymen. He loves the leisure it brhigs 
along with it— and sweet to his sool is the 
ezerdse of tiiat hallowed himr, when there 
is no eye to witness him but the eye of 
heaveii^--and when in solemn audienee with 
tito Fsthtor, who seeih him in seeret, he ean, 
on. the wings of cdestial oontemplalion, 
leave all the eare&and att the vexations, 
and an the seculariues of an alienated worla 
bAind him. 0, how is it possible, that a 
man ean be under the dominion of a prin- 
ciple of piety, who does not love that day 
which brings round, to piety its most nre- 
cious opporthnities?' How is it possiUe, 
that he can wear the character of a religions 
bemi^ if the venr day which offers him the 
freest time for the Imons and the exercises 
of religion, is spent in otlier exerdses, or 
idl]^ simered to roll over his head In no ex- 
ercise at all ? How is it possible, that there 
can exist within him any honest care of his 
eternity, if the best season for carrying on, 
without disturbance, the preparations of 
eternity, pass away in disguist and in weari- 
ness? How is it possible, with all the ten- 
derness of his instinctive nature for the 
members of his family, that there can be 
one particle of tenderness for their souls, if 
this day run on at large from all the re- 
straints of Christian discipline, and careless 
parents, giving themselves up to neglect and 
to indolence, malce no effort to reclaim the 
wild ignorance of cliildren. untaught and 
untrained to that wisdom wnich is unto sal- 
vation? The thing is not to be conceived ; 
and upon the strength of all these impossi- 
bles, do we assert, that every real Christian 
has the love of the Sabbath engraven on 
the tablet of the inner man— that u you had 
a window to his bosom, you would there 
see the fourth commandment filling up as 
large a space of that epistle, which is writ- 
ten not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God, as it does on the d^salo^e of 
Moses— that this is not the peculiarity of 
some accidental Christians, meeting our o^ 
sQiTation on some random wdk over the 
face of Christian society— that '\t \s\Yie coia- 



tiaA»^-lhat in every age of fiie efanfcli lbs 
love of the SabbatlL aiM an bonept dsli||lif 
in all its pious and profiteble observanec^ 
have ever stood ODt among the visifaie Hbbs- 
SMnts of the new creatnre in Jeans Ghni 
our Lord— that the great Spirit, vdiose of 
fice it is to inscribe ttie Mw of Godcn Ae 



tiwety Sabbath image, and .every Sabbath heaita of those whose sins are IbigifWi 



them, and whorin he has adnitted faito As 
privllsges of his new and hia better eova- 
nam, has never omitted, in a ahig^ in- 
stance, to make flie femembvaniBe of the 
Sabbath one of the most oonqiienoiM^ and 
one of the most inddiUe artides of diat in- 
8ciription» And dnis has it luqipened, that 
without any statutonr enactment in flie 
iriu^ compass of the New Testament upon 
the sabject— without any fmnal semsg 
ibrth of Sabbath observatkm, or any hying 
down of a Sabbath eOTemonial, the tnr^ 
the solemn, the regular, and vHth all flik 
the afltetionato keeping of this disiinguiriiea 
day, has come down to ns Hmmgh a seriei 
of eighteen centmieB. and may be recoil 
nised to this hour as the everjpreaent badge 
of every Chrisfian individntt : and as as 
great index and' paOadfam of inligioa in 
ev^ Christian land. 

we shall Just'say one tiling more upon 
this shbiiect at present What now beeones 
of him, who, like a special pleader, vnth a 
statnte-book in his hand, thinks that tlie 
New Testoment has set him at large fron 
every other style of Sabbath observatiop, 
because he cannot find in it. any laying 
down of Sabbath observances? He wiU 
not own the fbrce of any obligation till it 
be shown to him as one of the clauses in the 
bond. His constant appeal is to the bond. 
He will not exceed, by a single inch, the 
literallties of the bond. He will square his 
eveiT service, and his every ofiering by the 
bond ; and when he is charged with any 
one of the misdemeanours of &bbatb-brealc- 
ing, he will tell you that it is not specified 
in the bond, why, my brethren, if the 
bond be wl^at he stands upon, he just 
wakens up against himself the old ministry 
of condemnation. If it be on the just and 
even footing of the bond that he chooses to 
have his exactly literal dealings witii God, 
on this footing God will enter into judg- 
ment with him ; and soon, and very soon, 
will he convict him of Iiis glaring deficien- 
cies from his own favourite standard, the 
bond. Ah, my brethren, when a Christian 
serves his reconciled Father, it is the ser- 
vice of a liberal and spontaneous attach- 
ment His aim is to please him and to glo- 
rify him to the uttermost ; and he is never 
more delighted than when it is in his power 
to oflfer me God whom he loves, some of 
those substantial testimonies of afftetton 
which no jealousy can extort by any of its 



\ e^nAAVnvexvtfi^ and the letter of no law is aUe 
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8uch a spirit, and such a cordiality within, 
we cannot doubt for a moment the delight 
which such a ipan will take in the Sabbath, 
and how dear to his bosom will the afifect- 
Ing remembrance be to wlilch it is conse- 
<*rated, and how diligently he will cultivate 
its every hour to the purpose for which it 
was made — and how, l^nowing that the 
Sabbath was made for man, he will earn- 
estly and honestly give himself to the task 
of realizing all its usafulness to himself and 
to his family. And do you think, that God 
will not see this? Do you think, Uiat he 
will stand in need of any literal apecifica- 
tions by which he may mark the character 



of this man on the day of retribution ? Will 
he not be able to read that epistle which he 
himself has oigraven on the fleshly tablets 
of his heart ? Will he not know his own ? 
Will he not recognise all the lineaments of 
that new creature, which has been fashioned 
by his o^ spirit — and on that day when 
the secreS of every heart are laid open, will 
not the Sabbath observations of an honest 
and affectionate believer, flowing, as they 
do, from the impulses of a love for that law 
which IS written on his mind, be put down 
among those good deeds which shall be 
found to praise, and honour, and glory, at 
the solemn reckoning of the judgment seat 



SERMON XI. 
On the Doctrine of PredesHnaium. 

'And BOW I eihoit 70a to be of good dboer : for there thall be no Iom of any iiuui*t life amoBf joo, bot 
of tlie ihip. Puil Mud to the centnrion and to th« aoldieri, Elicept theie abide in the ahip, ye eannot be 
aated.*'— Act* xirU. 88, 31. 



The comparison of these two verses 
lands us in wnat may appear to many to be 
a very dark and unprofitabe speculation. 
Now^ our object in sietting up this compari- 
son, IS not to foster in any of you a tendency 
to meddle with matters too high for us; but 
to protect you against the practiod mischief 
of such a tendency. You have all heard of 
the doctrine of predestination. It has lonff 
been a settled article of our church. And 
there must be a sad deal of evasion and of 
unfair handling with particular passages, 
to get free of the evidence which we flitd 
for it in the Bible. And independently of 
Scripture altogether, the denial of this doc- 
trine brings a number of monstrous con- 
ceptions along with it. It supposes QoA to 
make a world, and not to reserve -in his 
own hand the management of its concerns. 
Though it should concede to him an abso- 
lute sovereignty over all matter, it deposes 
tiim from his sovereignty over the ref^on 
of created minds, that far more dignified 
and interesting portion of his works. The 
greatest events of the history of the uni- 
verse, are those which are brought about 
by the agency of willing and inteuigent be- 
ings; and the enemies of the doctrine in- 
vest every one of these beings with some 
sovereign and independent principle of 
freedom, in virtue ot which it may be as- 
serted of this whole class of events, that 
they happened, not because they were or- 
dained of God, but because the creatures 
of God, by their own uncontrolled power, 
brought them into existence. At this rate, 
even h6 to whom we give the attribute of 
omniscience^ is not able to say at this mo- 
ment, what ahall be the fortune or the fate 



of any individual— and the whole train of 
future history is left to the wildness of ac- 
cident All this cBurries along with it so 
complete a dettironement of God — it is 
bringing his creation under the dominion 
of so many nfiimeless and undetermmable 
contingencies— it is taking the world and 
the current of its history so entirely out 
of the hands of him who formed it— it is 
withal so opposite to what obtains in every 
other field of observation, where, instead 
of the lawlessness of chance, we shall find 
that the more we ^tend, the more we per- 
ceive of a certain necesnury and establish- 
ed order— that from these and other con- 
siderations which might be stated, the 
doctrine in (question, in addition to the tes- 
timonies ,which we find for it in the Bible, 
is at this moment receiving a very general 
support from the speculations of infidel as 
well as Christian pnilosophers. 

Assenting, as we do, to this doctrine, n^e 
state it as our conviction, that God could 
point the finger of his omniscience to every 
one individual amongst us, and tell what 
shall be the fate of each, and the place of 
each, and the state of suffering or enjoy- 
ment of each at any one period of futurity, 
however distant. Well does he know those 
of us who are vessels of wrath fitted for de- 
struction, and those of us whom he has 
predestinated to be conformed to the image 
of his dear Son, and to be rendered meet 
for the inheritance. We are not saying, 
that we, or that any of you could so cluster 
and arrange the two sets of individuals. 
This is one of the secret things which be- 
long to GC»^. W. \& TSiC\\ C»M ^XSN.^ \Rv\i^ "S^^- 

getUCT sWetW ^>aowV V\v« ^^^Nxv^nr ^'v ^t^«*- 
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tination; fortM^BiUeisnoiiflBiitaboiit it, 
wad H ia our duty to mommntt^.Mad to 
hold up oqr testimony lor all tbt we Md 
there. But certain it ia, that the doietrtae 
has been ao iigudicloudy meddled w Hh— 
it baa tempted ao many infrenioua and ape- 
cnlative men to tranagVeea th^^limita of 
8cripture-74t haa engendered ao much pre- 
aumption among aome, and ao mudi de- 
■pondeDcy among otbm— It haa been ao 
mndi abuaed to the miachlef of practical 
(Ariatianity, Aat it were wdl Ibr ne aD, 
oould we carefully drew the line between 
the aecret thinga. which belonff to €k)d, and 
the Ihinga wfaidi are rerealed, and belong 
to ua and to our childretfi. 

With thia view, we ihaU, in the fint 
plac& lay before you the obaerrellona 
whidk are auggeated by the immediate hia- 
tofy in the passage now submitted ta you. 
And, in the second place, we ahall attempt 
toerinoe ita application to us of the pre- 
sent day, and how far it should easy an 
ioftuoM 0rer the conoema of piictiGal 

godlkiW 

L In ^e 29d verae Paul announeea in 
abaolute terma, that all tiie men of the ahip 
were to be aaved. He had been &TOured 
with thia intimation ftom themontti of an 
angcL It waa the abaolute purpoee of God, 
and no obataole whatever coula prevent Ita 
■eoompliahment Tohimhalongathatknow-' 
ledge which aaea every thing, and that 
powOT which determines every thing ; and 
he could aur to hia prophet, '^These men 
will certaitiry be saved." Compare this 
with what we have in the dlst verse. By 
this time the sailors had given up all hope 
of the safety of the vessel. They had toiled, 
as they thought, in vaid — and in despair of 
doing any g(K)d, they ceased from working 
the ship, and resolved to abandon her. 
With this view they let down the boat to 
try the chance of deliverance for them- 
es ves, and leave the passengers to perish. 
Upon this Paul, though his mind had been 
previously assiued, by an intiraetion from 
the foreknowledffe and predestination of 
God, that there should be no loss of men's 
lives, put on all the appearance of earnest- 
ness and urgency-'-uid who can doubt, 
that he really felt this earnestness at the 
moment of his speaking to the centurion, 
when he told him, that unless these men 
should abide in the ship, they would not 
be saved ? He had before told them, in the 
most unrestricted terms, that they would 
be saved. But this does not restrain his 
practical urgency now — ^and the urgency 
of Paul gave an alarm and a promptitude 
to the mind of the centurion — and the cen- 
turion ordered his soldiers to cut the ropes 
which fastened the boat to the vessel, that 
the sailors, deprived of this mode of escape^ 



were kept on boaid, and WDdered IIm M 
benefit of their ■eamanahip udtiielrenr- 
tions. Hwy did what &Oug paasBMn 
oould not do. They Hghtwind tfia m$. 
They took i4> the aaebon. TheyhMMi 
the radder^ianda, naif hoirted 19 te 
mainaaO to the. wtod— ead te upshot sC 
this long intennediale f tw s om, wnh all ib 
atepi^ was^ that the DMo OMseped fliB^ the 
land, and the decree of God wm unm- 
plished. 

> Now, hi the first hwlanws It was tnuL ia 
file most abaohrte aenaeof tbe«oi)l,ait 
tiieae menwefe to be aaved. AndiatfK 
aeeond iiMtaM^ it was no leu trae^ IM 
unless the sailoii abode in the ship, ^ 
oould not be aaved. Andthetennaof ths 
appttrent contradiction admit of a vwy ab- 
vlona reconcQiatkm on the known tnOy 
that Godwoiketh by inatmmeBtaf He My 
carry every one purpoae of his into inB»- 
diate acoomphahmsnt by the direct cnofy 
df his own nanda. But in point of ftrt, 
this is not his general way 0^ nroeee&|. 
fie chooses n^tar to arrive at nie aoeon- 
pliflimient of idanv Of Ua dbjecia byate- 
cesskm of stens,orby theconcamnoe of one 
or more vismle instromsi^ whidi ranim 
time for their cperatieiv Twl4amii» 
which all nature and all eiperieDoa kad 
theur testimony. |t waahia pmpoaethil, 
at the moment hm now addressing yoi, 
there should be Bg^t ofer t)ie &ce of At 
country, and thia purpose he acoom^Uies 
by the instrumentality of the aun, itee 
is a time coming, when liffht ahall be for- 
nished out to us in another vi^y— when 
there shall be no need either of the sua or 
the moon to lighten the city of our habita- 
tion—but when the glory of God shall 
lighten it, and the Lamb shall be the light 
thereof. But this is not the way at pre- 
sent, and, therefore, it is both true,, that it 
was God's purpose there should be light 
over us and around us at this moment, uid 
that unless the sun had risen upon us this 
morning, there would have been no such 
light. It may be the purpose of God to 
bless the succeeding year with a plentifol 
harvest He could accomplish this par- 
pose in two ways. He could make the 
ripened com start into existence by a sin- 
gle word of his power. But this Is not the 
actual way in which he carries such de- 
signs into accomplishment. He does it by 
the co-operation of many visible instru- 
ments, it is true, he can pour abundance 
among us even in the midst of advene 
weather and unfavourable seasons. But be 
actually does it by means of favourable 
weather and favourable seasons. It is not 
in spite of bad weather that we receive 
from his hands the blessings of plenty 
— but iu consequence of good weather— 



might he forcibly detained amou^ \\\ei{v-T-\%vx\i^vcv<& vsv^ ^cv>«^\ wvcceeding esch 
Mna the soldiers obeyed— and iY« 9a:\\oT*\o>)^et\\\^x^\«Vst<^<^^ 
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shaking of the com, and wind in sufficient 
quantity to winnow it, and make a prospe- 
rous ingathering. Should it be the purpose 
)f God to ^ive a plentiful harvest to us ne^ 
irear, it will certainly happen, and yet it 
nay be no less true, that unless such wea- 
her come, we shall nave no such plentiful 
larvest God who appoints the eno^ orders 
md presides over the whole series oi means 
vhich lead to it. These visible causes are 
Jl in his hand. They are the instruments 
if his power. The elements are his, and he 
an either restrain their violence, or let 
hem loose in fury upon the world. 

Now, look upon human behigs as the in- 
truments of his pleasure, and you have an 
qually complete explanation of the passage 
lefore us. Vou will be made to understand 
low it is trucL that it was God's absolute 
wupose that the men of the vessel should 
« saved, and how it is equally true, that 
mless the sailors abode in. the ship, they 
ould not be saved. Why, the same God 
vho determined the end, gave certain effi- 
acy to the means which he himself hlid 
Dstituted and set agomg for the acoom|dish- 
nent of the end. It does not at all affect 
he certainty of God's influence over these 
aeans, that in addition to wind, and water^ 
nd material elements, there were also fau- 
nan beings employed as instruments ibr 
arryinff his purpose into execution. It is 
xpressly said of God, not only that he still- 
th the waves of the sea, but that he also 
tilleth the tumults of the people, and that 
le can turn the heart of man as the rivers 
f water, turning it whithersoever he ^nll. 
le appoints the end, and it does nofat all 
»seu the sure and absolute nature of the 
ppointment^ that he brings it about by a 
Mig succession of means, provided that it 
I his power which gives effect to every 
tep in the pro^ss and operation of these 
leans. Now, m the case before us, there 
ras Just such a progress as we pointed out 
1 the case of a favourable harvest He had 
etermined, that all the men of the vessel 
liould be saved ; but agreeably to the me- 
lod of his administration in other cases, 
e brought it about by the operation of hi- 
trunents. He did not save them against 
le use of instmmcntsjbut he did it by the 
se €/ instruments. The instruments he 
mployed were men. Paul speakinff to the 
Bhturion— the centurion ordering Uie sol- 
iers to cut the ropes, and let the M>at away 
•om the vessel — Ine sailors obliged to work 
>r their own safety — these were the instru- 
lents of God, and he had as much com- 
land over them as of any others he has 
reated. He brought about the savuig of 
le men by means of those instruments, as 
;rtainly as he brings about a good harvest 
Y the instrument of favourable weather, 
id conffenial seasons. He is as much 
Bsterofthe human heart, and its determi- 



nations, as he is of the elements. He reigns 
in the mind of man, and can turn its pur- 
poMB in any way ^at suits his purposes. 
Ho made Paul speak. He made the centu- 
rion listen and be impressed by it. He 
made the sddiers obey. He made the sai- 
lors exert themselves. The conditional as- 
sertion of the Slst verse was trde; but he 
'made the assertion serve the purpose for 
which it was uttered. He overruled the 
condition, and brought about the fulfilment 
of the absolute prophecy in the 22d verse. 
The whdLe of this process was as com- 
pletely overruled by him as any other pro- 
cess in nature— and in virtue too of the very 
same power by which he can cause the 
wind of heaven to fly loose upon the world, 
make the rain descend, the com ripen into 
harvest, and all the blessings of plenty sit hi 
profusion over a happy and a favoured laiid. 
There is no inconsistency, then, between 
these verses. God says in one af them, by the 
mouth of Paul, Uiat these men were certainly 
to be saved. And Paul says in the other 
of these verses, that unless the centurion 
and soldiers were to do so and so, they 
should not be saved. In bne of the verses, 
it is made to be the certain and unfailing 
appointment of God. In the other, it is 
made to depend on the centurion. There 
is no difficulty in all this, if you would just 
consider, that God, who made the end cer- 
tain, made the means certain also. It is 
trae, that the end was certainly to happen, 
and it is as true that the end would not 
happen without the means — but God se- 
cure the happening of both, and so gives 
sureness and consistency to the passage be- 
fore us. 

Now, it is worth while to attend here 
both to the conduct of Paul who gave the 
directions, and to the conduct of the centu- 
rion who obeyed them. Paul, who gave 
the dffections, knew, in virtue of the reve- 
lation that was made to him some time be- 
fore, that the men were certainly to be 
saved, and yet this does not prevent him 
from urging^ them to the practical adoption 
of means for saving themselves. He knew 
that their being saved was a thing predesti- 
nated, and as sure as the decree of heaven 
could make it; but he must likewise have 
known, that while it was God's counsel 
they should be saved, it was also God's 
will that they should be saved by the exer- 
tions of the sailors— that they were the in- 
straments he made choice of— that this was 
the way m which he wished it to be brought 
about ; and Paul had too hip^h a reverence 
for the will of God, to decline the use of 
those practiced expedients, which formed 
the likeliest way of carrying this will into 
eflect It is a very striking circumstance, 
that the same Paul who knew absolutely 
and nneq>i\Noc«\\^ ^^V ^% tmscw ^««^ NaX^^ 
saved, conVd iVeo fK^^«xA «k«5 '«*^5icv >xv52^> 
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that unkn the itiknB were detainad in thc^floeooeofert^ pnctiedpl* 

riiipytlievflhoiild not be saved. BoUiwiere linjMr 

trae, ana both were aetnaDybroD^ about we AaU r^oioeiathefint.initeiie^I 
Hie thing was done by the q^intmant of, Ae ftrplanation^we haive aowgivemkii 
€k»d, and it was also done 1^ a wihintanrliie eflfeot ot dearing fwaV'any of fm 



7 actonthepartoffheeentwidbandhiBaoI- 
dienk Fuui knew of the appointment, lyat 
hedid not foel himself oempted b^ fliis 
knowledge, finom the woik or inracncally 
influencing the win of the people wlio were 
around him.; and the Way in whidi he got 
them to act, was by bringing the nrgeney 
of a prefailing argiOMOt to hour upon them. 
He told them that tiiehr liTes depended iqion 
it God pot it into Frail heart to make use 
of the argument iind he gave it that in- 
fluence over the hearts of those to whom it 
was addressed, thai lyy the instrumentality 
of men, his purpose, conceived fh>m eter- 
nity, aoid revealed befinehand to the Apos- 
tle, was carried forward to its accomplish- 
ment 

ijid again,' as the knowledge that th^ 
were to be saved, did not prevent Fan! firom 
fliving dhrectiaiis to thecentu rto n and sol- 
diers for saving tiiemselves^ niriflier did it 
prevent them uom a prMstical obedience to 
these directions. It does not wpear whether 
they actnaDy, at this time.beueved Piml to 
be a messenger of Ood— though it is likely, 
ftom the previous histonr m flie voyage, 
that they did. If they d& not, then they 
acted as the great minority of men do, they 
acted as unconscious instruments for the 
execution of the divine purposes. But if 
they did believe Paul totbe a prophet, it lis 
hif^nly striking to observe, that the know- 
ledge they had gotten from his mouth of 
their really and absolutely escaping with 
their lives, did not Macken their utmost de- 
gree of activity in the business of working 
for the preservation of their lives, at a bid- 
ding from the mouth of the same prophet 
He is a prophet from God — and whatever 
• he rays must.be true. He tells us that we 
nre to escape with our lives — ^let us believe 
this and rejoice in it But he also tells us. 
that unless we do certain things, we shall 
not escape with our lives — let us believe 
this also, and do these things. A fine ex- 
ample, on the one hand, of their faithful 
dependence on his declarations, and, on the 
other, of their practical obedience to his re- 
quirements. If one were to judge hj Hie 
prosperous result of the whole busmess, 
the way in which the centurion and sol- 
diers were affected by the different revela- 
tions of Paul, was the very way which 
satisfied Grod — for it was rewarded with 
success, and issued both in the fulfilment of 
his decree, and the completion of their de- 
liverance. 
II. We now come to the second thing 
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pcrpiBrftJes which thrown darkrhing M 
over the i^Mute and ndversal sovoqi* 
ofGod. W6 are ready enonA to bomw 
lathe Snpnosa Being the admuustmiaBif 
flii maleriid woidd, wd te put hito hii kad 
all the force of its wWhIy dements, fet 
Isins carry ihe eowQWiung inflneneaif 
Deitv into tte hi^ier woild of monlai 
hitdlinent.behiga. Let us not enet ii 
will m.the' creature into an ipdqiinM 
principle. Let us not conceive Ontli 
agency of man can Mns about one Mi 
iota.of devia^on from uie plana aadii 
porposesofGod; or that he can be timl^ 
edand compelled to vary in a akii^an 
by the movement of an:^ of th""' ^"^"^ 
nate beings whom he Jumself 
There may btf a diversity of operstiona W 
it is God who worketh all in aH Look* 
the resolute and independent man, end jm 
there see the purposes of Uiehnmann 
entered upon witn deeiskm, and §oOamt 
up by vigorous and spccpssflil fiwiliiSL 
But these only make up one divenityar 
God'k operations. ThewflloCman,acni% 
and spontaneous, and fluctnatinff as itip* 
pean to be, is an instrument in Sis hand— 
and he turns it at his pleasure— and bi 
brinffs other instruments to act upon it— 
and he plies it with all its exciteraents— and 
he measures the force and proportion of 
each of them — and every step of every in- 
dividual receives as determinate a diaracter 
from the hand of God, as every mile of a 
planet's orbit, or every gust of wind, or 
every wave of the sea, or every particle of 
flying dust, or every rivulet of flowio^t 
water. This power of God knows no ex- 
ceptions. It is absolute and unlimited, aod 
while it embraces the vast, it carries its re- 
sistless influence to all the minute and un- 
noticed diversities of existence. It reigns 
and operates through all the secrecies of 
the inner man. It gives birth to every pu^ 
pose. It gives impulse to every de^re. It 
gives shape and colour to every concej^tion. 
It wields an entire ascendency over every 
attribute of the mind ; and the will, and the 
fancy, and the imderstandinff, with all the 
countless variety of their hidden and fugi- 
tive operations, are submitted to it It 
gives movement and direction through every 
one point in the line of our pilgrimage. 
At no one moment of time does it abandoa 
us. It follows us to the hour of death, and 
it carries us to our place and our everlasting 
destiny in the region beyond it. It is true, 
that no one gets to heaven, but he, who by 



|)roposcd, which was to evince the appli- holiness, is meet for it. But the same power 
edition of tijp passage to us ol \\\o. pto.acwvl'w\\\c,>\ caxricR us there, works in us the 
diiy—:i;hl hvw far it s\\ou\A catrv tov \tv-\\ww\\\«s». kYA\S.^%.^^^^»\v^^Tmodtothe 
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mage of the Saviour, it is fay the energy 
if the same predestinating God, whose good 
pleasure it is to give unto us the kingdom 



of Paul urging upon the people of the ship 
the immediate adoption of the only way by 
which their lives could be savea, and the 



iRpared for us before the foundation oL situation of an ordinary minister urging it 



lie world. 

Thus it is that some are elected to ever- 
Bstin^ life. This is an obvious doctrine 
»f Scripture. The Bible brings it forward, 
ind it IS not for us, the interpreters of the 
llUe, to keep it back from you. God 
ould, if it pleased him, read out, at (his 
Aoment, the names of those in this congre- 
li&tion, who are ordained to eternal life, and 
x^e written in his book. In reference to 
fciehr deliverance from shipwreck, he en- 
bled Paul to say of the wnole ship's com- 
ly, that they were to be saved. In refer- 
to your deliverance from wrath and 
punishment, he could reveal to us the 
of the elect among you, and enable 
im to sar of them that they are certainly to 
>^ saved. 

But again, the same God who ordains the 
Kid, or£dns also the means which go be- 
Oxe it In virtue of the end being ordained 
m made known to him, Paul could say 
fclal all the men's lives were to be savea. 
^d in virtue of the means being ordained 
Kid made known to him, he couQ also etLy, 
haX unless the sailors abode in the ship, 
bey should not be saved. In the same 
CKanner, if the ordained end were made 
^aown to us, we could, perhaps, say of 
iDme individual among you, that yon are 
i^itainly to be saved. Ajid if the ordained 
neans were made known to us, we could 
^7, that unless you are rendered meet for 
he inheritance of the saints in light, you 
liall noft be saved. Now, the ordination of 
he ei^d, God has not been pleased to reveal 
o as. He has not told us who among you 
ore to be saved, as he told Paul of the de- 
Iverance of his ship's company. This is 
wne of the secret things Which belong to 
iim, and we dare not meddle with it But 
^e has told us about the ordained means, 
Knd we know, through the medium of the 
33>le, that unless you do such and such 
liings, you shall not be saved. This is one 
^ the revealed things which belong to us, 
uid with as great truth and practical ur- 
SBency as Paul made use of, wnen he said 
k> tlie centurion and soldiers, that unless 
tliese men abide in the ship ye shall not be 
Saved, do we say to one and to all of you, 
unless ye repent ye shall not be saved — ^un- 
less ye do works meet for repentance, ye 
libkU not be saved— unless ye believe the 
Qoroel of our Lord Jesus Cnrist, ye shall 
twt be saved — unless ye are bom again, ye 
Shall not be saved — unless the de^s done 
In your body be good deeds, and ye bring 
rorth those fruits of righteousness which 
hre by Jesus Christ to the praise and glory 
of God, ye shall not be saved. 

Mark the difference between the situation 



upon the people of his church, to take to ^ 
that way of feith and repentance, by which f 
alone they can save their souls from the 
wrath that is now abiding on them. Paul 
did know that the people were certainly to 
escape with their lives, and that did not 
prevent him from pressing upc«n them the 
measures which they ought to adopt for 
their preservation. £ven, then, though a 
minister did know those of his people 
whose names are written in the book of 
life, that ought not to hinder him from 
pressiing it upon them to lay hold of eter- 
nal life — to lay up their treasure in heaven 
— to labour for the meat that endureth — to 
follow after that holiness^ without which 
no man shall see the Lord — to be strong in 
the faith, and such a faith too as availcth, 
even faith which worketh by love, and of 
which we may say, even those whom we 
assuredly know to be the chosen heirs of 
inunortality, that unless this faith abideth 
in them, they shall not be saved. But it so 
happens, that we do not know who are, 
and who are not, the children of election. 
This is a secret thing belonging to God, 
and which is not imparted to us ; still it 
would be our part to say to those of whose 
final salvation we were assured, believe the 
Gospel, or you shall not be saved — repent, 
or you shall not be saved— purify yourselves, 
even as God is pure, or you shall not be 
saved. But we are not in possession of the 
secret — and how much more then does it 
lie upon us to ply with earnestness the fears 
and the consciences of our hearers, by those 
revealed things which God hath been pleas- 
ed to make biown to us ? What ! if Paul, 
though assured by an an^el from heaven 
of the final deliverance ot thjs ship's com- 
pany, still persists in telling them, that if 
they leave certain things undone, their de- 
liverance will be hnpossible — shall we, ut- 
terly in the dark about the final state of a 
single hearer we are addressing, let down 
for a mngle instant the practical urgency 
of the New Testament ? 

The predestination of God respecting the 
final escape of Paul and his fellow-travel- 
lers from shipwreck, though made known 
to the AposUe^ did not betray him into the 
indolence which is ascribed, and falsely 
ascribed, to the belief of this doctrine ; nor 
did it restrain him from spiriting on the 
people to the most strenuous and fatiguing 
exertions. And shall we, who only know 
in general that God does predestinate, but 
cannot carry it home with assurance to a 
single individual, convert this doctrine into 
a plea of indolence and security? Even 
should we see the maik oC G«^\svwv^««. 
foreheadS) \\ ^c^]^si >» ova \\i.Vi v» ^siRs««t 



oa TXB wxnayn or mnuiuAifoit. 
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them with tha weBwdiy of dotaif t 
Ihtaiga, wUdi, if Ml imdm^ will ae 
from ue kingdom of Ood. Biil^inn 
Vtmch pnteoiiou. We ne bo miA i 
aaj of your Ibrdwada. We pomea 
Biore tbao Uie BUde, ud aneii dnonfli 
flw Mpdisur to hlm,wh0ktviiia8|^ril,caa 
mea oar mdantutdiiin to imdenteitd It 
no imeaM t^Tmieh mftndOiete 
Uoof to n^ end we pnei tberw ivon j«i 
— ^uiileei TC np<B^ y« ibaU elliikmnM 
mtMl" **If veb^miiotiiilhe8ondr> 
CM, tho wnu of Oi)d tbUBdi on too." 




■heShdurtt theUngdomof Ood." "He 
' ' ' ' ooti&,diril 



wbotomJwth sot til, diril Bot be4diwt- 
pleoTChii** "The taiftiliiindtheaii- 
bdieriBc, and tte •boniMlilB, and dl Uns 
riwD have tli^peit in the Wee which bvn- 
' iA with fire and brfmatooe." Hum an 
'omihe dee- 

«^t,'Mififtej^belieTada^UaRd 
ia, tterwilfrhm a pnedeal InftMuenpcn 
500. weeanupbn voQ not tonriitmp 
ndosooe, tml to dwnrii tL Ifen^ofToa 
in the chOdrm of deeiton, it Ji b; fha, 
yl^ loflneMB of renaled thingi upon jnmr 
~* — ■--" — and yoor oOBentnce^ tftal 
- 3 wm be bno^ to pevL 
VhoI nid as mtuh to Hie ceomndta and the 
aoldlen,aBtbalifyonJIotlM thhue, leal 
Qpon TootodOgyouwllleertainlybenTed. 
Tbej did wbat ne bode them, inA the de- 
cree of Ood respecUng thdr deUTcrance 
from ehipwreck, a decree which Paul had' 
the prerioaB knowledge of, wu accom- 
pliBhed. We also feel oannva Warranted 
to 187 to one and to all of 7011, " Beliere 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and ye shall be 
saved." "Kepent and be converted, and 

jour sins Hball ' * ' " " 

anto God, and _ 
you do as we bid you, God's decree re- 
specting your deliverance from helL a de- 
cree wliich we have not the previous knoi 
ledge of, will be made known by its accoi 
^ishmeot 

Again, we call upon you, o)ir hearers, 
compare your situation with that of the 
centurion and the aoldieis. They were 
told by a prophet that thm^ were to be 
saved, and when that prophet told them 
what tliey were to do for the purpose of 
saving themselvn, they obeyed lum. They 



[ themselvn, they obeyed hun. They 
It Bsy, " O it is an predestinated, aM 
we may give up our anxietiea and do no- 
thing." They were just as strenuous and 
aethre, as K there had lieen no predeetina- 
tkxi in the matter. Idol's prevtons assur- 
nnce, that all was to end w^ had no efftet 
in lulling them to indolence. It did end 
welL not however without their exertions, 
hut or Uieir exertions. Uow much moie 
does » IJo npon you to ailxt wVfti. 



I^jin 



of God, iliBt any of you shall Sesni. 
— " the assurance^ 




TOLinokMtt no waek km 
_t M donUr ia^dUd by Ob 
■w biehlMB Biffwtyfw^lofl — 



that Ood has ttade knojmli 
d& and givea me dinoltr to mimmd, 
*^' I aa Qie ol^eqt of ftidpMl onda* 
m. Tliii ia ana lioiBt of idwh ]« 
w notUnff ; hot- then !■ aaoaar pM 
of aAioh you taiow aamelhlBf— «d Orti^ 
if I bdlere, If I rapcnt, If Xln oadi Hi 
nto Chiii^ if I obtaiB At Rolj BpH a 
jotthtmtacoofatwilytoMilnwiii ■< 
r am loU tliat I diaO <tola It It I lA i(- 
thesl^aialbepoiDeui hittclVk,td 
the (team of wUdL I koow notb^« b 

nun ■MUVBt to M w 
I advaiHe Jiia meetami aclMn«, ■< 
wOliht lengA, become Ai^, aad mate 
and ecmclusiTOy made known by Hi 



de on the quMUtm, ■■ Am L n- a 
I not, of the election of wdl" Bat mr 
wisdom telle me that this is not ttebol- 
neaa on hand. It ii; itot the mativ 1 
I am called on to do wKh at pteaenL UM 
Paal said to his companions, that it m 
quite Indlspraeable to their suMy that da 
sBDors should be kepi in the vMBfd, whir 
did the eanturltm uid his qkh dol Did 
they foil a speculating about die decica! 
Did they hug themselves in thee " - ' 
that as their safety was a point 



eonfidcM 
It snre iso 



ley gave tbemsdvet up 
with all the promptitude of men wfam 
lives were at slake, to the buauoeaa on hanL 
They cut the ropes— they let go the boat— 
they kept in the sailors-^nd Irom the verr 
first moment of Paul's oddreaa to them « , 
the subject, all was buying, and stieniioai \ 
and unremitting activity; tUl, br the ■>- 
wearied perseverance of Ihoae Imng apd 
Operative hiBtrumenl& the decree f^^L 
was accompliriied. Now, they wtn anS 
better acquainted vith the deoee wtiiea 
respected them, than you are widi the 
decree respecting you. They had tfae b»- 
forehand knowl^ge of it, and will yea bs 
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Do, therefore, betake yourselves to the b»> 
ainess on hand. Let our exhortations to 
embrace the free offer of the Gospel — to 
rely on Christ as your Saviour— to resolve 
af[ainst all your iniquities, and turn unto 
' him— to p|Iy the throne of grace for the 
strenffthening influence of the Spirit, by 
which alone you are enabled to aie unto 
I all sin, and live unto all righteousness — ^let 
this have an immediate, and a stirring, and 
a practical influence upon you. If you put 
this influence away from you, you are in a 
direct way now of proving what we tremble 
to think may be rendered dear and indis- 
putable at last, on the great day of the re- 
viriation of hidden things, that you have 
neither part nor lot in the matter. Whatever 
the employment be which takes yon up, 
and hinders you from entering immediately 
on the work of faith and repentance, it is 
an alarming symptom of your soul, that you 
are so taken up— and should the employ- 
ment be an idle dreaming, and amusing of 
yourselves with the decrees and coum^ls 
of heaven, it is not the less alarming. 

Some will spend their time in inquiries 
about the number of the saved, when they 
ought to be striving for themselves, that 
they might obtain an entrance into the strait 
gate; and some will waste those precious 
moments in speculating about the secrets of 
the book of life, which they should fill up 
by supporting themselves, and making pro- 
gress through the narrowness of the way 
Uiat leads to it. The plain business we lay 
upon you, is to put away from you the evil 
or your doing&— to submit yourselves to 
Christ as he is offered to you — to fly to his 
atoning sacrifice for the forgiveness of your 
offences— to place yourseTves under the 
guidance of his wbra, and a dependence on 
9ie influences of his Spirit— to live no longer 
to yourselves, but to him — and to fill up 
your weeks and your days with those iriiits 
of righteousness, by which God is glorified. 
We stand here by the decree of heaven, and 
it is by the same decree that you are now 
sitting round and listening to us. We feel 
the importance of the situation we occupy; 
and though we believe in the sovereignty 
of God, and the unfailingness of all his ap- 
pointments, this, instead of restraining, im- 
pels us to bring the message of the Gospel, 
with all the practical urgency of its invita- 
tions, and its warnings, to bear upon you. 
We feel, with all our belief in predestinar 
lion, that our bumness is not to rorbear this 
urgency, but to ply you with it most anxi- 
ously, and eameBtly, and unceasmgly; and 
i#^yon should feel, with the same belief in your 
mind, that your business is not to resist this 
mvency, but to be guided by its impulse. 
W^o knows but we may be the humble in- 
strument, and you the undeserved subjects 
of some high and heavenly ordination? The 
entting of the ropes was the turning point 



on which the deliverance of Paul's eom- 
pany from shipwreck was suspended. Who 
knows but the urgency we now ply you 
with, tellinff upon you, and carrying jrour 
purposes luong with it, may be the very 
step in the wonderful progress of Godii 
operations, on which your conversion hin- 
ges? We, therefore, press the Gospel with 
all its duties, and all its promises, and all its 
privileges upon you. O listen, and resoiv^ 
and, manfully forsaking all that keeps jrou 
fh>m tiie Saviour, we call upon you, fnnn 
this moment, to give yourselves up unto 
him; and be assured, it is only by acting in 
obedience to such calls laid before you iii 
the Bible, and sounded in your ear from the 
pulpit, that your election unto life can ever 
be made known in this world, or reach its 
positive conr .mmation in eternity. 

And now you can have no difiiciilty in 
understanding how it is th » we make our 
calling and our election sure. It is not in the 
power of the elect to make their election 
surer in itself than it really is; for this is a 
sureness which is not capable of receiving 
any addition. It is not in the power of the 
elect to make it surer to God— for all futuri^ 
is submitted to his all-seeing eye, and his 
absolute knowledge stands in need of no 
confirmation. But there is such a thing as 
the elect being ignorant for a time of their 
own election, and their being made sure of 
it in the progress of evidence and discovery. 
And therefore it is that they are called to 
make their election sure to themselves, or 
to make themselves sure of their election. 
And how is this to be done? Not by read- 
ing it in the book of God's decrees — not by 
obtaining from him any direct Information 
about his counsels — ^not by conferring with 
prophet or angel, gifted with the revelatioi^ 
of hidden things. But the same God who 
elects some unto everlasting life, and keeps 
back from them all direct iiuormation about 
it, teUs them that he who believeth, and he 
who repenteth, and he who obeyeth the 
Gospel, shall obtain everlasting life. We 
fdiall never in this world have an immediate 
communication from him, whether we are 
of the elect or not— but let us believe— let us 
repent— let us obey the Saviour, and from 
the first moment of our setting ourselves to 
these things in sood earnest, we may con- 
ceive the hope of a place among the heirs 
of immortahty. In the progress and success 
of our endeavours, this hope may advance 
and grow brighter within us. As we grow 
in the exercises of faith and obedience, the 
light of a cheering manifestation is more 
sensibly felt, and our hope ripens into as- 
surance. '^Hereby do we know that we 
know him, by our keeping his oommand- 
ments," is an evidence which every year 
becomes clearer and more encouragmg ; and 
thus, by a weU-sustained perseverance ^ 
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Ubour with all diligence to make oar call- 
ing and election sure. We call upon you^ in 
the language of the Apostle, to have faith, 
and to wis £Edth add virtue, imd knowledge, 
and temperance, and patience, and gofii- 
ne», ana brotherly kindness, and duirity. 
It is by the doing of these things, that you 
are made sure of your calling and election, 
^ for if ye do these things," says Peter, ^ye 
shall never fail, and an entrance shall be 
ministered unto yon abundantly into the 
evorlastuig kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
Tioni Jesus Christ." 

If there be any of you who have not fol- 
lowed this train of observation— if it still 
remain one of those things of Panl which 
are hard to be understood — let us beseech 
you, at least, that you wrest it not to your 
own destruction, by remitting your activity, 
and your diligence, and your pains-taking 
in the service of Christ. Why, the doctrine 
of election leaves our duty to exhort, and 
your duty to obey, on the same footmg on 
which it found them. We are commissioned 
to lay before you the free offer of the Gos- 
pel—to press it on the acceptance of one 
and all of you — to assure every individual 
amongst you of a hearty welcome from the 



Lord God merciful and gracious— io call 
you to the service of Christ, that great Mas- 
ter of the househoki of faith — ^to urge it 
upon you, that you must renounce every 
o&er master, and, casting all your idota^ 
and vanities, and iniquities away from you, 
to close with the invitation, and be diligeot 
in dl the duties and performances of the 
GospeL If you resist, or put off— if, blind to 
the goodness of God in Christ Jesus^ yon 
sufier it not to lead yon to repentance— if 
the oill of ^ awake to righteousness, and sin 
not," make no practical impression on yoo 
— if the true assurance of pardon faac the 
sins of the past, do not fill your heart wbh 
the desire of sanctification for the futnre^ 
if the word of Christ be not so received by 
you as to lead to the doing of it — then yoa 
are just leaving undone those things, of 
which we say in the words of the text, 
" Except these things be done, ye cannot be 
saved" — and to all the guilt of your past 
dis(4)edience, you add the aggravation of 
putting away from you botifi the oflered 
atonement and the commanded repentance 
of ^e Gospel, and ^ how can you escape if 
you neglect so great a salvation?" 



SERMON XII. 
Oft the Nature of the iSisi against the Holy Oho$t. 

"Wherefore I sty onto 700, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word againsl 
Uie Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: bat whosoever speaketh against the Holv Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.'* — Maithew xii. 31, 32. 



Let us never suspend the practical in- 
fluence of what we do know, by idly ram- 
bling in a vain and impertinent pursuit after 
what we do not know. Thus much we 
know from the Bible, that God refuses not 
his Holy Spirit to them who ask it — that 
every right movement of principle within 
us is from him — ^that when we feel an im- 
pulse of conscience, we feel the Spirit of 
God knocking at the door of our hearts, and 
challenging from us that attention and that 
obedience which are due to the great Law- 
giver — that if we follow not the impulse, 
we provoke and dissatisfy him who is the 
Author of it — and that there is such a thing 
as tempting him to abandon us altogether, 
and to surrender the friendly office of plying 
us any longer with his admonitions and his 
warnings. Hence, an emphatic argument 
for immediate repentance. By every mo- 
ment of delay, we hasten upon ourselves 
the awful crisis of being let alone. The con- 
science is every day getting harder; and he 
who sits behind, and is the \inseci\ \\xI\vot 
of all its instigations, is lifting every day ^\\\v'8\. ^^'w^ ^x^'NJ^wvsasA^ "msA. vVnouaands 



\ 



feebler voice; and coming always nearer 
and nearer to that point in the history of 
every determined sinner, when, left to his 
own infatuation, he can hold up a stubborn 
and unyielding front to all that instrumen- 
tality of advice and of expostulation which 
is brought to bear upon him. The preacher 
plies him with his weekly voice, but the 
Spirit refuses to lend it his constraining 
energy; and all that is tender, and all that 
is terrifying in his Sabbath argument plays 
around his heart, without reaching it. Trie 
judgments of God go abroad against him, 
and as he carries his friends or his children 
to the grave, a few natural tears may bear 
witness to the tenderness he bore them— 
but that Spirit who gives to these judgments 
all their moral significancy, withholds from 
him the anointing which remaineth, and the 
man relapses as before into all the obstinate 
habits, and all the uncnicified affections 
which he has hitherto indulged in. The dis- 
ease gathers upon him, and gets a more 
tooled vcvveteracy than ever ; and thus it is, 
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more, who, though actm and astir on that 
llTing scene of population which is around 
us, have an iron hardness upon their souls, 
which makes them, in reference to the things 
of Gkid, dark and sullen as the grave, and 
fast locks them m all the insensibility of 
spiritual death. Is there no old man of your 
acquaintance, who realizes tiiis sad picture 
of one left to himself that we have now at- 
tempted so rapidly to set before 3rou? Then 
know, that by every deed of wilful sin, that 
by every moment of wilful delay in the 
great matter of repentance, that by every 
stifled warning of conscience, that by every 
deafening of its authoritative voice among 
the temptations of the world, and the riot 
of lawless acquaintances, you are just mov- 
ing yourself to the limits of this helpless and 
irrecoverable condition. We have no doubt, 
that you may have the intention of making 
a violent step, and suddenly turning round 
to the right path ere you die. But this you 
will not do but by an act of obedience to 
the reproaches of a conscience that is ever 
getting harder. This you will not do with- 
out the constraining influence of that Spirit, 
who is gradually dying away from you. 
This you will not do but in virtue of some 
overpowering persuasion from that monitor 
who is now stirring within you, but with 
whom YOU are now taking the most effectual 
method of drowning his voice, and disarm- 
ing him of all his authority. Do not you 
perceive, that in these circumstances, every 
act of delay is madness — that you are getting 
by every hour of it into deeper water — that 
you are consolidating a barrier against your 
future return to the paths of righteousness, 
which you vainly thmk you wfil be able to 
surmount when the languor and infirmity 
of old age have got hold of you^hat you 
are strengthening and multiplying around 
you the wiles of an entanglement, which 
all the strugglings of deathb»i terror cannot 
break asunder — that you are insulting the 
Spirit of God by this daily habit of stifling 
and neglecting the other and the other caU 
that he is sounding to your moral ear, 
through the organ of conscience. And 
the desperate hazard and folly of such a 
calculation! Think you, think you, that 
this is the way of gaining his friendly pre- 
sence at that awful moment, when the 
urgent sense of guilt and of danger forces 
from the sinner an imploring cry as he 
stands on the brink of eternity? 

'' How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity, and the scomers delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge 1 Turn 
ye at my reproof. Behold I will pour out 
my spint unto you ; I wiU make known my 
words unto you. Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, and would 
uone of my reproof: I also will laugh at 



3rour calamity ; I will mock when your fear 
cometh. When your fear cometh as deso 
lation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you: then shall they call 
upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall 
seek me early, but they shall not find me." 
You see, then, how a man may sfatt 
agunst himself all the avenues of reconci- 
liation. There is nothing mysterious in the 
kind of sin by which ther Holy Spuit is 
tempted to arandon him to that stale in 
which there can be no forgiveness, and no 
return unto God. It is by a movement of 
conscience within him, that the man is made 
sensible of sin — ^that he is visited witlt the 
desire of reformation— that he is pvea fo 
feel his need both of mercy to parcmi, and 
of grace to help him — ^ui a word, that he is 
drawn unto the Saidour, and brought into 
that intimate alliance with him by fiilth, 
which brings down upon him both accep- 
tance with the Father^ and all the power of 
a new and a constramrag ipnpulse, to (he 
way of obedience. But this movement is a 
suggestion of the Spirit of God, and if it be 
resisted by any mail, the Spirit is resisted. 
The God who oflers to draw him unto 
Christ, is resisted. The man refuses to be- 
lieve, because his deeds are evil; and by 
every day of perseverance in these deeds, 
the voice which tells him of their guilt, ana 
urges him to abandon them, is resisted; 
and thus, the Spirit ceases to suggest, and 
the Father, from whom the Spirit proceed- 
eth, ceases to draw, and the inward voice 
ceases to remonstrate ; and all this because 
their authority has been so often put forth, 
and so often turned from. Tliis is the deadly 
offence which has reared an impassable wall 
against the return of the obstinately impeni- 
tent This is the blasphemy to which no 
forgiveness can be granted, because in its 
very nature, the man who has come this 
length, feels no movement of conscience 
towards that ground on which alone for 
giveness can be awarded to him— and where 
It is never refused even to the very worst 
and most malignant of human iniquities. 
This is the sin against the Holy Ghost. It 
is not peculiar to any one age. It does not 
lie in any one unfathomable mystery. It 
may be seen at this day in thousands and 
thousands more, who, by that most familiar 
and most frequently exemplified of all ha- 
bits, a habit of resistance to a sense of duty, 
have at length stifled it altogether, and dn- 
ven their inward monitor away from them, 
and have sunk into a profound moral lethar- 
gy, and so will never obtain forgiveness — 
not because forgiveness is ever refused to 
any who repent and believe the Gospel, but 
because they have made their faith and their 
repentance impracticable. They choose not 
to repent', am tKia chovca \N3aa \aftKCw^:caA& 
\ so often tjv^ «> ^wes wxv^-^ ^^\^^OSs^g«v>. 
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IMM MtlMiii alone. Tliey baTo obitiiuitely 
dung to tl^cir lovo of daiiuieH raOier than 
oC/lighl, and the l^irtt haa at lenotfa tomed 
mvay mm them aince they will naTe it ao. 
Tbcnr widi:.not.to bdiere, beeauae their 
daeoa are ofiI, and that Spirit haa ceaaed to 
Itoive with tbeoii who. haa ao often apoken 
jlOtheBi.in.vaIn; and whoae manyremon- 
aCfanoaajiave neyer prevailed upon them td 
abandon the q^ of their doinga. 

Take all tbwatteotivdy along with yon, 
,and Ihe wbniiB myatariouaneM of thia abi 
i ifitaet the Holy Ohoat diouU be done 
M!fy» Grant him the office with which he 
Jajjiveiled in; the Word of God, even the 
iMMB o/T fauKigating tlie conaeienoe to all ita 
rapovala of ain, and to all ita admrmitimui 
OfriaBWilaniw and then, if ever yen wit-, 
the caae of a man whoae eonadenoo 
kad Men into a prctfound and ineooveraUe 
.4mp^ or, at leaat, had loat to aoeh a degree 
fNi power of control over him, that he atood 
dirt ajgainat everv engihe wfaioi waaaetnp 
lofanng him to tte fifth and the repentance 
of the Mew TMament-^MhoU in aoeh a 
man a ainner againat conaeienoe to aneh a 
iMbl csften^ that conaeienoe had given op 
kadirection of him: or, in other worda, a 
ainner agafaiat the Holy Ghoat to aoeh an 
extend that he had letidown the office of 
warning him away from that ground of 
danger and of guilt on which he atood ao 
ImmovaUy poitted; or, of urging him on- 
ward to that sure road of acoeas, where if a 
man aeek ibr pardon, he will never miss it, 
and where, if he cry for the dean heart and 
the riffht spirit, be will not cry in vain. 

Ana as there is nothing dark or incom- 

grehensible in the nature of thb sin, so there 
\ nothing in it to impair the freeness of the 
Gospel, or the universality of its calls and 
of its offers, or its power of salvation to all 
who will, or that attribute which ia expressly 
ascribed to it, that where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound. It is never said 
that pardon through that blood, which is 
distinctly stated to deanse from all sin — it is 
nowhere said, that this pardon is extended 
to any but to those who oelieve. If you do 
not believe, you do not get pardon— and if 
you will not bdieve, because you love dark- 
ness rather than light— if you will not be- 
.lieve. because you will not abandon those 
'evil deeds whicn the Spirit tells you through 
the conscience, that you must forsake m 
coming unto Christ^if his repeated calls 
have been ao unheeded and so withstood by 
Tou, that he has at length ceased from striv- 
ing, then the reason why your sin is unpar- 
donable, is just because you have refused 
the Gospel salvation. The reason why your 
case is irrecoverable, is lust because you 
have refused the method of recovery so 
long, and so often, that every call of repen- 
tance has now come to play upon you m 
KBip. The reason why you Vie uudw «i 



gniltthat can meat with no fiiigiw iiml h 
not that one or all of your aiaa nn if a & 
80 deep and 80 inveterate^ that the claipriqg 
power of the Savioar^ atonemoBt obboC 
overmatch them. Let the taivitatkn to tte 
fountain that la qiened in the hanae of Jn- 
dah, chrenlate among yon aa^ ftody aa the 
preacher^ voice; jEbr sure we are^ tliatthae 
doeanot atand, at this moment, within the 
readi of hearing na, any deqwrado ia vio^ 
80 annk in the depths of jbia dark and bb* 
natural rebellioiL that he ia not welcooM if 
ha wOL But, if ye will not come that yt 
may have life, thia ia yonr ain. 

Thia ia the oarrier hi the way of yonr fep- 
giveneas. Grant na repentance and MUk, 
and we kniq[w not of a aingie myaierioDi 
crime hi the whole catalogue of huoaJMi de- 
pravity, that the atoning blood of onr flih 
vioor cannot waah awajr. Bat withhoii 
ftomna repentance and &ith— letnaaeetbe 
man who atands nnrabaked.OQt of his wick* 
edneaa by all that conaeienoe haa iqiroadifi 
him witii— unmoved out of the hardnrasef 
hia nnbdief ^ an that power of t^ndenMM. 
which dBonldThaveaoftiuied hiauueleatiiv 
boaom. when told of the Savk>mr wto hal 
ponrea out iiia aoul unto the death iSor hiai 
—if nil this contempt and reatatance of hk 
haa been ao lonf ana aogrievonal]^ pernled 
hi|^ that the Spint haa ceaaed to atnve— then, 
it 18 not the power of the Goapd that is hi 
feult, but tfie obatinacy of him who haa re- 
jected it The sufficiency of the Goqpel is 
not detracted from by so mudi aa a jot or a 
tittle. To this very hour may we proclaim 
it as the savour of life unto life, to the very 
worst of sinners who receive it. But if be 
so turn aside from its invitations, and the 
habit be ao fixed with him, and conscience 
get into a state of such immovable dorman- 
cy, that the Spirit gives him over, it is not 
that the Gospel does not carry a remedy 
along with it for one and all of his offences, 
but because he refuses that Gospel, that it 
is to him the savour of death unto death. 

A king publishes a wide and unexpected 
amnesty to the people of a rebellious dis- 
trict in his empire, upon the bare act of 
each presenting himself within a limited 
period, before an authorized agent, and pro- 
fessing his purposes of future loyalty. Does 
it at lul detract from the clemency of this 
deed of grace, that many of the rebels feel 
a strong reluctance to this personal exhibi- 
tion of themselves; and that the reluctance 
strengthens and accumulates upon them by 
every day of their postponement ; and that 
even before the season of mercy has expired, 
it has risen to such a degree of aversion on 
their part, as to form a moral barrier in the 
way of their prescribed return, that is alto- 
getner impassable ? Will you say, beeauae 
there is no forgiveness to them, that there 
'\% ^\v^ >ii^wt of ^tdvilitude in that charter of 
toY^w^tvt'aS' vA>\0cv\^^'W'iSs^xcy.^\YwN5\^\vear- 
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ting of all ; or, that pardon has not been pro- 
tided 'for every offence, because some of- 
fBoders are to be found, with such a deme 
of perverseness and of obstinacy in ueir 
bosom, as constrains them to a determined 
refusal of lU pardon? 

The blood of Christ cleanseth from all 
tin ; and there is not a human crfature, who. 
Jet him repent and believe, will ever find 
the crimson inveteracy of his manifold of- 
fences to be beyond the reach of its purify- 
ing and its peace-speaking power. And 
teU us if it detract by a single iota from the 
omnipotence of this great Giwpel remedy. 
tliat there are many sinners in the worm 
irho refuse to lay hold of it To the hour 
»f death it is within the reach of all and of 
ftny who will. This <is the period in the 
tiii^ry of each individual, at which this 
Eieat act of amnesty expires, and to the last 
minute of his life, it is competent for me 
uid for every minister of the Gospel to urge 
it upon him, in all the largeness and in all 
ftie universality which belong to it— ^md to 
feflsure liim, that there is not a single deed 
^f wickedness with which his faithftil me- 
cxiorv now agonizes him, not one habit of 
disobedience that now clothes his retrospect 
^f the past in the sad colouring of despair, 
U the guilt of which, and all the condemna- 
tion of which, the blood of the offered Sa- 
viour cannot ao away. But, though we may 
c^r, that is not to say that he will accept. 
Ihough we may proclaim, and urge tine 
proclsunation in his hearing, with every 
Ume of truth and of tendem^ that is not 
to say, that our voice will enter with power, 
Or make its resistless way through those 
Avenues of his heart, where he has done so 
much to rear a defending barrier, that may 
prove to be impenetrable. Though there be 
Iruth in our every announcement, that is 
not to say, that the demonstration of the 
Spirit will accompany it — even that Spirit 
irho long ere now may have left to himself 
Ibe man, who, his whole life long, has 

Sieved and resisted him. It is still true^ 
at the pardon lies at his acceptance : and 
it may be as true, that there can be no par- 
don to him because he has brought such an 
inveterate blindness upon his soul, that he 
will neither receive the truth, nor love it, 
nor feel those genuine impulses by which it 
Boflens the heart of man to repentance. And 
thus it iS) that while the blood of Christ 
cleanseth the every sin of every believer, 
the sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven, because with this sin, and with its 
consequences upon him, man wills not, and 
vepents not, ana believes not. 

And now for the interesting question, — 
Sow am I to know that I have committed 
tills sin, that is said to be beyond the reach 
<offinrgiveness? We are sure that the right 
solution of this question, if well understood, 
irould go to dissipate all that melancholy 



which has been felt upon the subject, by 
many a bewUdered inquirer. You cannot 
take a review of the years that are gone, and 
fetch up this m3r8terious sin to your remem- 
brance out of the history of the sins that 
are past There is not one of them, which, 
if turned away from, in the faith of that 
pardon that is throu^ the blood of the 
atonementr^there is not one of them beyond 
the reach of the great redemption of the 
Gospel. The sin against the Holy Ghost is 
not some awful and irrevocable deed, around 
which a disordered' fancy has thrown its 
superstitious array, and which beams in 
deeper terror upon the eye of the mind, 
from the very obscurity by which it is en- 
compassed. There ought to be no darkness 
and no mystery about it. The sin against 
the Holy Ghost is such a daring and obsti- 
nate rdiellion agamst the prerogatives of 
conscience — ^that all its calls to penitency 
have been repelled — and all the urgency of 
its admonitions to flee to the ofifered Saviour, 
has been withstood — and all this obstinacy 
of resistance has been carried forward to 
such a pomt in the history of the unhappy 
man, that his conscience has ceased from 
the exercise of its functions ; and the Holy 
Spirit has laid down his office of prompting 
it ; and the tenderness of a beseeching God 
may be sounded in his ear — but unaccom- 
panied as it is by that power which makes 
a willing and obedient people, it reaches not 
his sullen and inflexible heart And instead, 
therefore, of looking for that sin among 
those imagmary few who mourn and are in 
distress, under an overwhelming sense of 
its enormity, I look for it to those thou- 
sands, who, trenched among the scculari- - 
ties of the world, or fully set on the mad 
career of profligacy, are posting their care- 
less and infatuated way — ^and suffering Sab- 
baths and opportunities to pass over them — 
and turn with contempt from the foolishness 
of preaching— and hold up the iron front of 
insensibility against all that is appalling in 
the judgments of God — and cling to this 
perishable scene under the most touching 
experiences of its vanity — and walk their 
unfaltering path amid all the victims which 
mortality has strewn around them — and 
every year drink deeper into the spirit of 
the world — till the moral disease rises to 
such an inveteracy, that all the engines of 
conversion, unaided as they are, by that 
peculiar force and dem(Histration which is 
from on high, fall powerless as infancy upon 
them, and every soul amongst them, sunk 
in torpor immovable, will never, never be 
made to know the power and the life of a 
spiritual resurrection. 

We know nothing that goes farther to 
nullify the Bible, than the habit of subject- 
ing Uie interpretation of its passages to any 
other principle, than that all Ua ^^x^^xbcm*. 
consist and W uiVwtMJw^ ^VC^ ^^Ocv^sCc«». 
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There has a world of miadiief been done 
by the modificatkma that have been laid on 
the obvioua meaniog of Soriptun^wifii the 
porpoee of rendering it more pwafale to 
our independent Tiewa of what la riiB^ and 
wise, and reaaonable. Tki% in fact, ia de- 
poiing the word of God ftom that munltivei 
anihorHy which bdonfi to it, aa tae ooait 
of higheat appeal— all whoae deeiaiona are 
final and irrmniblB. Grant na that tliereU 
no contradiction lietween What we find ht 
the book of God'a coimad, and what w«t 
know by the evidence of cmr own ekpM- 
ence, or the o?eibearing teatimony of othen 
—and aoch we hold to be the ignorance of 
man about the whole of tiiat miitnal and 
imaeen world which liee Iwyond the ohKAe 
ofhia own obaenration, that we count it not 
mei^ hia moat beeonung piety, but we 
count it alao hia aoundeat and moat en- 
lightened philoaophy. to ait down wMi the' 
docility of a little dbud to all that ii hit^ 
mated and made known to hin^ by a weD^ 
attested revelation* AiMw? "^^■■^'ihiiflti'ftilff wft 
have joat now made^ we kdkiw <tf no other 
on whidi we diould eter oAr to 
a Terae or a danae of the written 
^; but the principle of that entfae COD- 
alateDcy wfaidi moat reign throoghoat ail, 
ita commnnicatiooB. We know of no other 
croaa-examination which wehmTc a right to 
aet up (m ttiia witneaa to the inviattile thhigB 
of &ith--than to try it by itael^ and to con- 
demn it, if poBBible, out of ita own month, 
by confronting togemer ita own depoaitiona. 
We are only at freedom to sustain or to 
qualify the literal sense of one of its an- 
nouncements, by the literal and equally au- 
dioritative sense of some other of its an- 
nouncements. And such is our respect for 
the paramount authority of Scripture, that 
we know of no discovery more pleasing, 
than that by which the apparent mconsis- 
tency between two places, is so cleared up, 
that ail necessit^r for encroaching upon the 
literal sense of either of them is completely 
done away — for it goes to establish our 
every impression of the unviolable sanc- 
tity of its various communications, and to 
heighten our belief that every semblance of 
opposition between the particulars of the 
divine testimony, exists not in the testimony 
itself, but in the misapprehension of our own 
dark and imperfect understandings. 

Now, if you look to the 31st verse of the 
12th chapter of Matthew, you will perceive, 
that all who think the sin a^nst the Holy 
Ghost to lie in the commission of some rare 
and monstrous, but at the same time spe- 
cific iniquity, cannot admit the first clause 
of the verse without qualifying it by some 
of the undeniable doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament. They would say, it is not true 
that all manner of sin shall be forgiven unto 
men 
against 
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cahre to occur but aeUom ki tile 
hnman wiekedneaa. Tliey would ai^, 
there la ibrgifeDeaa to no ain wlwtefwli 
on tiie fldth and the repentance of falBivfe 
haa incur led it*— and we mnal^ ttenMI 
auppoae thia^ and qualify the cIbiibb brv 
hioiipeDariile coodkkm, and tiiiianaiBii 
danae to tell n^ how audi b Hw 
tlie Goapel, ttiat an the ain and 
riiall be targiveft oC thoae wbo haia ^ 
bitoed it— aave that one afai agriart ii 
HolyGlioatjtotiieremiakmof '" 
e^ran their acceptance of theCkMpelaf 
oonld avail tibein. 

Newythe eaqdanation we haie gtwatf 
ibid iin reiideia aiH thla wcxk of am 
term and modifleatJiJIia to tiuaverae 
Bible unneceaawy, and givea|,-we 
to ita literal and muMdricted 
moat bdd cooriaiency with an that i^ 

agand thatia midaniable in the 
> tfie New Teataaielit IfllieilR 
the HolT cniOBt be ioaC that ain, in 
wUeit me caDa ana oflhis <tf tiiB 
aa rcjede^ aatobe teallyand 

Eit iway ftom na, then it ia trae^ it H 
tely and n me aottedly trai^ that all 
manner of dn ahdl be teginn bat Ab 
on^. M who ab vrfeet dda GoqM 
ainned agahiatthe HolyGhoari ani 
wioaeenit thiaGoapef havehicamA 
ain, nor ahaU they want the IbniveMa 
ia therei provided for them, it Is qnte 
vain to tlunk, tiiat tlie aui anjnst the 
Ghost ia confined to that period of the ' 
at which- our Saviour made ills personal 
pearance in it. The truth is, that ilia 
Christ withdrew (Vom the world, that te 
now carries forward by the l^nrit, ai kii 
agent and substitute, the business of prew- 
ing home upon men the acceptance ii tla 
G^pel, by working with tiieir conscieaeea 
He employs the Spirit as his witness, aoee 
he himself has gone awa^ from us; and ii 
in the business of entertaining Uie calls fld 
the ofiers of the New Testament, our doiB|i : 
are more exclusively with this Spirit, an 
not at all with the Saviour himself persoaaOy, 
we are surely as much in ihe way of nov , 
committing the sin in question, as in thou 
days when the Holy Ghost was not w 
abundantly given, because Jesus Christ «* 
not then glorified. All those, be assoM 
who refuse the Gospel now, do so beeuai 
they refuse the testimony of this witneflt* 
do so because they stifie within then fti - 
urgency of his rebuke, when he tells ibtn 
of faith and of repentance— do so wheokt 
offers to convince them on prineipleflthd 
would be clear to themselves, could ^ 
only be so far arrested by the imperiow 
claims of God and of eternity, as to atteaiti 
them— convince them that they are inM 
on a way of guilt and of alienation, whiA 
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f a most righteous and unmitigable 
And thus, in the day of reckoning, will 
erse, in its most plain and obvious 
ity, be so accomplished on the hosts 
ire assembled round the judgment- 
that all who are free from this sin 
have their every other sin forgiven, 
ecause they have obeyed the Gospel 
tracing the overtures of forgiveness — 
lat all who, on that day, shall find no 
^ and no forgiveness, nave this doom 
pon them, just because each, without 
Lion, has incurred the sin to which no 
eness is awarded, by the very act of 
sting the great salvation. 
! sin, then, against the Holy Ghost, so 
»m conferring any rare dustinction o( 
dness on him who is guilty of it, is, in 
he sin of all who, hving under the 
.sation of the Gospel, have, by their 
on of it, made it the *' savour of death 
death." It is a sin which can be 
id upon every man who has put the 
res of forgiveness away from him. It 
(1 which if, on the great day of ex- 
tion, you are found to be me from, 
rgue your acceptance of the GkMipel, 
ue of which its forgiveness is made 
» you. And it is a sin, which, if found 
It day to adhere to you, will argue 
inal refusal of this same Gospel, in 
of which your forgiveness is impossi- 
ecause you are out of the only way 
under heaven whereby men can be 
So that this sin, looked upon b^ 
as the sin of one particular age. or, if 
le to realize it in the present day, as 

be met with in a lew solitary in- 
B of enormous and unexpiable trans- 
)n, is the very sin upon which may 
ide to turn the condensation and 
in of the existing majority of our 

8. 

>re we are done with this subject, 
is one question that remains to be 
ed of. Does it appear, from the his- 
circumstances of the case, that that 
ct of the Pharisees which called forth 
9ur Saviour the denunciation of the 
ears a resemblance to the account we 
given of the sin against the Holy 
, as exemplified by the men of the 
t generation? In their rejecting of 
, was there a determined rebeUion of 
le against the light of their own con- 
3? Was there a wilful and resolved 
ssion of the force of evidence ? Was 

1 habitual stifling within them of the 
lent and the impulse of moral princi- 
fiVas there a firm and deliberate post- 
themselves on the ground of oppod- 
. the whole of their past resistance to 
sus of Nazareth ? Was there an ob- 

keeping of this ground ? Was there 
acious and desperate intent of holding 
Bjnst all tb&t could be offbred in the 



shape of proofs or of remonstrances on the 
side of Christianity? Was there a volun- 
tary darkening, on their part, of the light 
of truth when it began to dawn upon their 
souls, and threatened to carry their convic- 
tions away from them ? Was there a habit 
of fetching up, at all hazards, every argu- 
ment, however ftlse and however buui- 
phemous it may be, on which they might 
rest the measures of a proud and interested 
party, and thus might give the shape and 
the colour of plausibility to that systematic 
opposition they had entered on? 

It strikes us, that the whole history of 
the Pharisees in the New Testament, holds 
them out in the veqr attitude of mind which 
we have now described to you. And think 
you not that in the work of maintaining 
this attitude against the war&ie of all that 
moral and miraculous argument which was 
broufiht to bear upon them, they never 
smothered the instigations of conscience, 
and through it rebeUed against that Spirit, 
who conveyed, by this organ of the inner 
man, the whispers of his still but impres- 
sive voice? " Which of you convinceth me 
of sin," says the Saviour, "and if I tell you 
the truth, why do you not believe me ?" Did 
conscience never tell them how impossible 
it was that Jesus of Nazareth could lie ? 
Did not ^e words of him who spake as 
never man spake, bear upon them the im- 
press of truth as well as of dignity? Is 
there not such a thing as the suspicious as- 
pect of an impostor, and is there not also 
such a thing as the open, the declared, the 
ingenuous, and altogether overbearing as- 

Eect of integrity — ^and is it not conceivable, 
ow, in this way, the words of the Saviour 
might have carried such a moral evidence 
along with them, as to stamp an unques- 
tionS)le character on all his attestations? 
Now, was there no resisting of the Holy 
Spirit in the act of shutting the eye of the 
judgment against the whole weight and au- 
thority of this character ? In the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the men of that day were 
honoured with the singular privilege of be- 
holding God manifest in the flesh^f seeing 
all the graces of the Holy Spirit substan- 
tiated, without one taint of imperfection, on 
the life uid character of one who wore the 
form of the speciea— of witnessinff, if we 
may so express ourselves, a sensible exhi- 
bition of the Godhead— or hearing the truth 
of God fall in human utterance upon their 
ears, wiUi a tone of inimitable candoui^-«f 
seeing the earnest longing of God after the 
creatures he had formed, stamped in living 
and undeniable traces upon a human eoun- 
tenanoe — of beholding the tenderness of 
God expressed in human tears, by him who 
wept over the sins and the suffering of 
mankiod—and all the . goodness of Deity 
distinCfCty aiaio\mc\x^^\\»^m^^xD^^%sA 
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Think you not that there was no stniggluiff 
with their own consciences, and no wilml 
blinding of their own hearts, on the part of 
those by whom such an exhibition was re- 
sisted ? Surely, surel v, the Spirit of God 
did much to subdue their acquiescence in 
the alone wav of salvation — when all his 
Aruits and all his accomplishments were 
gathered upon the person of the Redeemer 
mto one visible assemblage— when the 
whole force of this moral ascendency was 
made so nearly and so repeatedly to bear 
upon them^when truth, with all its plead- 
ing energy, assailed them — and gentleness 
tried to win them over to the cause of their 
own eternity— and the soft eye of com^Nis- 
sion beamed upon them — and the unwearied 
forbearance, which no weight of personal 
injustice oould overcome, told them how, 
for their sakes, Jesus of Nazareth was ready 
to do all and to suffer all — and patience, even 
unto martyrdom, left a meek, but a firm testi- 
mony behind it O ! think you not, that in 
the perverse representations, and the spite- 
ful malignity, and the sullen immoveable 
hardness, by which all this was withstood 
and ove]4>ome, there was such an outrage 
upon the authority of conscience, and such 
a dark and determined principle of rebellion 
against him who prompts it with all its in- 
stigations, as by provokmg him to cast them 
off from all his further communications, 
might raise an eternal barrier against that 
faith, and that repentance, and that obedi- 
ence to the Gospel of Christ, through which 
alone forgiveness is extended to a guilty 
world. 

To aggravate still further this resistance 
to the moral claims of the Saviour, on the 
part of his inflexible enemies, let us see how 
these very claims lold on the consciences 
of other men. The officers whom they sent 
to apprehend him, when they went, faltered 
from the purpose, at what they saw and 
heard— and when they returned with their 
errand unfulfilled, and the answer in their 
mouth, that " surely never man spake like 
this man," they found the masters they had 
to deal with were made of sterner mate- 
rials — men who knew not what it was to 
falter— men who reproached them for their 
moral sensibility — and who had sternly 
resolved, at all hazards, and in defiance to 
all principle, to rid themselves of this dan- 
gerous pretender. Again, when they insti- 
gated Pilate to a capital sentence against 
him, the Roman governor was shaken by 
all that he observed of this innocent victim 
—but look all the while at the unrelenting 
constancy with which they kept by their 
purpose ; and in the barbarous prosecution 
of it schooled the governor out of his diffi- 
culties; and raised the phrenzy of thepopu- 
iace ; and surrounded (he beaX wvd tevdest 



he had sealed his testimony by his faloo^ 
mark how the man who presided over4i 
execution, was overpowered into the » 
knowlednnent, that " Surely this was ik 
Son of God;" and how tHey, unsofteDei 
and unsubdued, stood fast to their dqecfr- 
and got his body to be watched, and a Hoiy 
to be devised, and a liEdsehood of delibenie 
manufacture to be thrown afloat, with wlui 
they might stem the growing faiUi of ov 
Saviour's resurrection. Now, in this ess- 
ence between the resolved and inflexililt 
hatred of the Jewish persecotors of Chi^ 
and the relentings of other mon, do yon «e 
no suppression of the voice of oonsoenee- 
no resistance to that light of principle wfakk 
sends forth an occasional gleam oftx tbe 
path of the determinedly reprobate, do}]Oi 
see no one of those ingredients which pt 
to the sin against the Holjr Ghost all tk 
malisnancy Uiat belongs to it — or, rathci,ii 
this hard and unmovable hostility a^aiMt 
one whose challenge to convince hunflf 
sin, they dared not to entertain; againt 
one, of whom they could not fail to pereeiTCi 
that he was the mildert, and the aincoei, 
and the most unoffending, and the most in- 
wearied in well-doinff of all the charactoi 
that had met their observation, do yoo ut 
perceive how it was in the cause of thdr 
own offended pride, and their own thiot- 
ened interest, that they made theb sjfi- 
tematic resistance to every moral argunot, 
and hurried away their minds from every 
painful remonstrance — and that, too, in the 
very style in which the obstinately impeni- 
tent of the day do, in resistance to evat 
demonstration of guilt, and to every vrara- 
ing of danger, walk in the counsel of tLdr 
own hearts, and in the sight of their owo 
eyes. 

It is very true, that it was upon an out- 
ward act of speaking, on the part of the 
Pharisees, that our Saviour uttered this re- 
markable denunciation. But remember 
what he says himself upon this subject- 
how the things which come out of a man 
are evil, because they are the products of a 
heart which is evil. Remember what is 
said a few verses before — ^how our Saviour, 
who knew what was in man, knew the 
thoughts of those Pharisees ; and it is upn 
his knowledge of their thoughts, that he 
ascribed such a malignity, and laid such i 
weight of condemnation on the wordi 
which conveyed them. Remember what 
is said a few verses after, where the frcit 
is represented as bad, just because the tree 
is bad — where the words have their whote 
character of evil imparted to them, just b^ 
cause it is out of the abundance of the heait 
that the mouth speaketh, and out of the evil 
humours of the heart, that the man brio^ 
eth forth evil things. And surely, when. 
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against the Iloly Ghost, he expressly con- 
nects the words of the mouth, with the dis- 
position of the heart, ere he teils us that it 
was by our words we shall be justified, and 
by our words we shall be condemned — we 
ought no longer to do what we are sure is 
done by many in their obscure imagina- 
tions upon this subject, we ought not to 
liken the sin against the Holy Ghost to the 
iipell of some magical incantation, deriving 
the whole of that deadly taint which be- 
longs to it, from some infernal charm 
with whicli the utterance of mere language 
is darkly and unaccountably impregnate. 
But knowing that every denunciation of 
our great Spiritual Teacner, had some clear 
and unchangeable principle of morality 
to rest upon — and perceiving, as we do, 
that on this very occasion he refers us to 
the disposition of the heart, as that which 
gives to the utterance of the tongue all its 
malignity, let us, when reading of tliis des- 
parate guilt of the Pharisees, look to the 
spirit and moral temper of the Pharisees, 
and if possible, gather a something that 
may carry to our own bosoms a salutary 
and convincing application. 

And a single glance at the circumstances 
may be enough to satisfy us, that never, in 
any one recorded passage of their history, 
did they evince the bent of so inflexible a 
determmation against the authority of con- 
science — never such a wilful darkening of 
their own hearts against the light and the 
power of evidence, as in the passage that is 
now before us. The whole weight of that 
moral argument on which we have already 
expatiat^ was reinforced by a miracle so 
striking and so palpable in its effects, that 
all the people were thrown into amazement. 
But what constituted the peculiarity of the 
miracle was, that it was just such a miracle 
as the Pharisees themselves had be6n ac- 
customed to look upon with veneration, and 
had viewed as an example of successful 
hostility against the empire of darkness. 
They had feith in these possessions. They 
counted every one of them to be the woii 
of Beelzebub, and the casting out of any of 
them as a direct triiunph of warfare against 
the prince of the devils. They themselves, 
it would appear, laid claim to the power 
of dispossessing these demons, and we have 
no doubt that the imagination of such a 
power residing with them and their chil- 
dren, or prosel3rtes, would help to give 
them that prophetical sanctity in the eyes 
of the common people^ which they so much 
aspired after. 

But when the very thing on which they 
tried to strengthen their own claims to au- 
thority, was done by that man, the progress 
of whose authority, among his countrymen, 
tiiey were determined, at all hazards, to ar- 
rest ; the}' went round the whole compass 
of their principles, and quashed the voice 
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of every one of them, rather than own the 
hand of Crod, or submit to the demonsfara* 
tion of his power in the miracle before 
them. It was indeed a desperate fetch that 
they made for an argument, when the very 
work in which they gloried, and on which 
they founded the credit of tneir own order, 
was so maligned and misrepresented by 
them. They had ever been in the habit of 
ascribing the possessions of that a^e to the 
power of Beelzebub-Hand now to ^ive a co- 
lour to their hatred to Jesus and his claims, 
they suppose the house of Beelzebub to 
be divided against itself, and they ascribe 
to his power a miracle, the doing of which 
went to dispossess him of a part of his em- 
pire. Hiey pretended that their sons or 
their proselytes had the power of casting 
out those possessions, and never failed to 
ascribe this power to the Spirit and the 
countenance of Gbd — but now they turned 
round upon the matter, and by rearing the 
argument against the Saviour in the direct 
face of their own principle, did they prove 
how firmly they were resolved to lay hold 
of any thing, ratlier than admit the claims 
of one who was so offensive to them. Thus 
did they give, perhaps at this moment, a 
more conspicuous evidence than they had 
ever done before, how every proof and 
every remonstrance would all be wasted 
upon them. The Spirit of God had tfone 
his uttermost length with them, and on 
abandoning them for ever, he leA behind 
him their blood upon their own head, and 
the misery of an irrecoverable condition, 
that was of their own bringing on. He haa 
long borne with them — and it will be seen 
in the day of reckoning, when all myste- 
ries are cleared up, how great the patience, 
and the kindness, and the unwearied per- 
severance were which they had resisted. 
For though the spirit strives long, he does 
not strive always: and they brought on 
this crisis in their history, just by the very 
steps in which every impenitent man brings 
it on in the present day; by a wilful resist- 
ance to the light of theur own understand- 
ing ; by a resolute suppression of the voice 
of their own conscience. 

But we must brin^ all these explanations 
to a close. The distmction between speak- 
ing against the Son of man, and speakinff 
against the Hdy Ghost, may be illustrated 
by what he says of the difference between 
bearing witness of himself, and another 
bearing witness of him. If he had had no 
other testimony than his own to offer, they 
had not had sm. If he had not done the 
works before them which none other ittan 
did, and which no mere son of man could 
do, they had not had sin. If he had no- 
thing to show on which to sustain the cha- 
racter that signalized him above the mere 
children of men^ their rea\«laj\^^^3cssjMwVflw^ 
been iotgliven \\5raX\v'^\i"wi 'dcvs^w. ^^ 
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abundant evidence on this point— he had 
jnst performed a deed which their every 
habit, and their every conoeption, led them to 
ascribe to the Spirit and the power of God, 
^d he had brought forward what to their 
own judgments was the testknony of the 
Spirit, and they resisted it It was no 
' longer now an opposition to man, and a rail- 
ing of man, and a contemptuous negligence 
of man : aU this is shifm ; but it was not 
that which blocked up the way against the 
remission of sin ; it was when they reviled 
him who ofiered to lead them on in that 
way^ that they were ever strengthcnning the 
barrier which lay across the path of accept- 
ance. While the last and most conclusive 
proof that would be given of Jesus having 
indeed the seal and Uie commission of the 
Spirit upon him, was not yet tried and 
found ineffectual; all their opposition to 
him still partook of opposition to one of 
whom the most decisive evidence that he 
was any thing more than the Son of man, 



was still in reserve. It still partook of op- 
position to a fellow-man. But when that 
decisive evidence was at length offered, and 
the Spirit interposed with his last and 
greatest attempt to vindicate his own seal, 
and to authenticate his own commission on 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; ' then that 
which was before the speaking evil of the 
Son of man become the speuing evil of 
Ihe Son of God ; and that, aggravated to 
the uttermost length that it now would be 
permitted to go. And the Phariseei, by 
smothering the li^t of all that evidence 
which the Holy Spirit had brought forward, 
both in the miracles that were done, and in 
the graces of that sinless example which 
was set so impressively before them, had 
by that time raised m their hearts sudi 
an entrenchment of pr^udice against the 
faith of the Gospel^ and so discouraged the 
Holy Spirit from any farther attemptto sole 
and to surmount it, that aH recovery wis 
hopeless, and all forgiveness vras impossible. 



SERMON XIIL 
On the Advantagea of Christian Knowtedge to the Lower Ordert of Socktff. 

** Better u a poor and a wise child than aa old and foolish kisf , who will no more be ajdBiooished/'— 

EccUsiastea iy. 13. 



There is no one topic on which the Bi- 
ble, throughout the variety of its separate 
compositions, maintains a more lucid and 
entire consistency of sentiment, than the 
superiority of moral over all physical and 
all external distinctions. This lesson is 
frequently urged in the Old Testament, and 
as irequently reiterated in the New. There 
is a predommance given in both to worth, 
and to wisdom, and to principle, which 
leads us to understand, that within the 
compass of human attainment, there is an 
object placet* before us of a higher and more 
estimable character than all the objects of 
a common-place ambition — that wherever 
there is mind, there stands associated with 
it a nobler and more abiding interest than 
all the aggrandizements which wealth or 
rank can b^tow — that within the limits of 
the moral and intellectual department of 
our nature, there is a commodity which 
money cannot purchase, and possesses a 
more sterling excellence than all which 
money can command. This preference of 
man viewed in his essential attributes, to 
man viewed according to the variable ac- 
cessories by which he is surrounded — this 
preference of the subject to all its outward 
and contingent modifications— xYi\s px^fei- 
ence of man viewed as ihe ipowe&aox o\ ^\oTi^^«^^i«Bk^w:k.Q\^<»^aajD^^ 
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heart, and of a spirit, and of capacities for 
truth and for rignteousness, to man signal- 
ized by prosperity, and clothed in the pomp 
and in the circumstance of its visible glories 
— this is quite akin with the superiority 
which the Bible every where ascribes to the 
soul over the body, and to eternity over 
time, and to the Supreme Author of Being 
over all that is subordinate and created. It 
marks a discernment, unclouded by all those 
associations which are so current and have 
so fatal an ascendency in our world — the 
wisdom of a purer and more ethereal re- 
gion than the one we occupy — the unpol- 
luted clearness of a light shining in a dark 
place, which announces its o\^ti coming 
to be from above, and gives every spiritual 
reader of the Bible to perceive the beaming 
of a powerful and presiding intelligence 
in all its pages. 

One very animating inference tobe drawn 
from our text, is, how much may be made 
of humanity. Did a king come to take up 
his residence among >ou — did he shed a 
grandeur over your city by the presence of 
his court, and give the impulse of his ex- 
penditure to the trade of its population — it 
were not easy to rate the value and the 
m^witude which such an event would have 
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ing, or the degree of personal importance 
which would attach to him, who stood a 
lofty object in the eye of admiring towns- 
men. And yet it is possible, out of the raw 
and ragged materials of the obscurest lane, 
to rear an individual of more inherent 
worth, than him who thus draws the gaze 
of the world upon his person. By the act 
of training in wisdom's ways the most tat- 
tered and neglected boy who runs upon our 
pavements, do we present the communi^ 
with that which, m wisdom's estimation, is 
of greater price than this gorgeous inhabi- 
tant of a palace. And when one thinks 
how such a process may be multiplied 
among the crowded families that are around 
us — when one thinks of the extent and the 
density of that mine of moral wealth, whidi 
retires, and deepens, and accumulates, be- 
hind each front of the street along wnich 
we are passing — ^when one tries to compute 
the quantity of spirit that is imbedded in 
the depth and the fVequency of these hu- 
man habitations, and reflects of this native 
ore, that more than the worth of a monarch 
may be stamped, by instruction, on each 
separate portion of it — a field is thus opened 
for the patriotism of those im^o want to give 
an augmented value to the produce of our 
land, which throws mto insignificance all 
the enterprises of vulgar speculation. Com- 
merce may flourish, or may fail— and amid 
the ruin of her many fluctuations, may ele- 
vate a few of the more fortunate of her sons 
to the affluence of princes. Thy merchants 
may be princes, and thy traffickers be the 
honouiable of the earth. 

But if there be truth in our text, there 
may, on the very basis of human society, 
and by a silent process of education, mate- 
rials be formed, which far outweigh in cost 
and true dignity, all the blazitig pinnacles 
that glitter upon its summit — and it is, in- 
deed, a cheering thought to the heart of a 
philanthropist, fiiat near him Ues a territory 
so ample, on which he may expatiate — 
where for all his pains, and all his sacrifices, 
he is sure of a repayment more substantial, 
than was ever wafted by richly laden flo- 
tilla to our shores — where the return comes 
to him, not in that which superficially decks 
the man, but in a solid increment of value 
fixed and perpetuated on the man himself— 
where additions to the worth of the soul 
form the proceeds of his productive opera- 
tion—and where, when he reckons up the 
profits of his enterprise, he finds them to 
consist of that, which, on the highest of all 
authorities, he is assured to be more tiian 
meat, of that which is greatly more than 
raiment. 

Even without looking beyond the con- 
fines of our present world, the virtue of hum- 
ble life will bear to be aavantageously con- 
trasted with all the pride and glory of an 
elevated condition. The man who, though 



among the poorest of them all, has a wis- 
dom and a weight of character, whioh 
makes him the oracle of his neighbourhood 
-—the man, who, vested with no other au- 
thority than the meek authority of worth, 
carries in hia^^resence a power to shune 
and to overaHetheprofliffacy that is around 
him— the venerable fatner, from whose 
lowly tenement the voice of psalms is heard 
to ascend with the offering up of every 
evening sacrifice — the Christian sage, who, 
exercittd among life's severest huniships, 
looks calmly onward to heaven, and trains 
the footsteps of his children in the way that 
leads to i^— the eldest of a well-ordered 
flEimily, bearing iheir duteous and honoura- 
ble part in the contest with its difficulties 
and its trials— all these offer to our notice 
such elements of moral respectability, as do 
exist amonff the lowest (wders of human 
society, and elements, too, which admit of 
being multiplied far beyond the reach of 
any present calculation. And while we 
hold nothing to be more unscriptural than 
the spirit of a factious discontent with the 
rulers of our land — while we feel nothing 
to be more untasteful than the insolence of 
a vulgar disdain towards men of rank, or 
men of opulence— yet should the king upon 
the throne be taught to understand, that 
there is a dignity of an intrinsically higher 
cotler than the dignity of birth or power — 
a dignity which may be seen to sit with 
gracefulness on the meanest of his subjects 
— and which draws from the heart of the 
beholder a truer and profounder reverence. 
So that, were it for nothing more than to 
bless and adorn our present state, there can- 
not be an attempt of greater promise, than 
that of extendmg raucation among the 
throne of our peasantry ; there cannot be 
a likdier way of filling the country with 
beauteous and exalted spectacles — there can- 
not be a readier method of pouring a glory 
over Uie face of our land, than that of spread- 
uifr the wisdom of life, and the wisdom of 
principle, throughout the people who live 
m it— a glory differing in kind, but matly 
higher in degree, than the glories of com- 
mon prosperity. It is well that the pro- 
gress of knowledge is now looked to by 
politicians without alarm — that the i^o- 
rance of the poor is no lon£[er regarded as 
more essentiid to the devotion of their pa- 
triotism, than it is to the devption of their 
piety— that they have, at lengfli, found that 
the best way of disarming the lower orders 
of all that is threatening and tumultuous, 
is not to enthral, but to enlighten them; 
that the proffress of truth among them, in- 
stead of^bemp^ viewed with dismay, is 
viewed with high anticipation— and an im- 
pression greatly more just, and greatly more 
generous, is now beginning to prevail, that 
the strongest rampart which can possibly 
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mdllity, oonsials of a people relied by In- 
Armetknii end graced by ell monl eiM ell 
Chrietien eoeomplMinente. 

FVnr oor own pert, we trost, thet the 
nighty intenral of eepentkm betwee n jM 
hlfliier and lower oideno^Bf oommnnity, 
wOl^ «t length, be brtrimdHRi, not by eny 
jMmd of popokr violenoe; not by the 
Hene end dettHiring eweep of enyrevohi- 
tiqniry tempeit; not efen by any new ad- 
initliinity eiuief (HT the Ifanito of poweri or 
the Ifanile of property; not in diort, aa the 
iwoil of a^y battle^ ftmght 4<her on ttie 
arenaof war, ortmthe arena of pcdKiee; 
bat ae the froit of that gredool eooidlxatifla 
in mfaid in4in mannen^ to wiiieh even 
now a emible approach la ahiady me|Llng 
Qtt the part of our ertieuje Old oor laboor- 
en. TOer are drawing towvda an eqaality, 
and on tiiat field, too, hi wfai^ eqnelity ii 
greatly moet hononraUe. And we fimdly 
nop)B^ that the time is coming. wheiL in 
ftank and flvquent i n tereo n r e ^. we eaaU 
behold the may cxdiange of confidence 
on the one eidcL and aflbenon on the other 
—when the ridi and the poor ahall love 
eaeh other more, Jnet becuiee they know 
each other Bioi»-*when eaeh jperfy ihaU 
raeognlie the other to be vwtfy wortUer 
of regard and of reverence than It now ap- 
prdModed— when nnited by the sympathiee 
of a common hope, and a common natni^ 
and on a perfect levd with all that b eiaen- 
tial and characteriatic of humanity, they 
riiall, at length, learn to live in love and 
peacefblneaa together, as the expectants of 
one common heaven— as the members of 
one common and rejoicing family. 

But, to attain a just estimate of the supe- 
riority of the poor man who has wisdom, 
over the ridi man who has it not, we must 
enter into the calculation of eternity— we 
must look to wisdom in its true essence, as 
consisting of religion, as having the fear of 
God for its beginning, and the rule of God 
for its way, and the favour of God for its 
full and satisfying termination— we must 
compute how speedily it is, that, on the 
wings of time, the season of every paltry 
distinotion between them must, at length, 
pass BLway ; how soon death will strip the 
one of his rags, and the other of his pa- 
geantry, and send them, in utter nakedness, 
to the dust; how soon judgment will sum- 
mon them from their graves, end. place 
them in outmrd equality before the great 
disposer of their ftiture lot, and their future 
place, through ages which never end ; how, 
m that situation, the accidental distinctions 
of life will be rendered void, and personal dis- 
tinctions will be ail that shall avail them ; how, 
when examined by the secrets of the inner 
man, and the deeds done in their body, the 
treasure of heaven shall be adjudged only 
to him whoso hearV was sei wpou \l \w v\\\"3» 



between tiwni wffl be tnmed, when it dnJI 
be foond of the one, that he nraK periA 
for lade of knowledge^ and of the other, Alt 
he hae the wisdom wnldi la nnto arinoioa. 
An^ here it la of Inqportahce to nawfc, 
that to be wise aa a Chiialian la wmu h n 
not esMUitial to have that hli^ier a^oia^ 
4ito wiiiefa wealth alone can pnrdiaie— that 
iodi hi the pecoliar adaptation of the Ooi- 
pal to the poor, tint It maTlie Ml hi the 
IhU toee of lla moet powenol erldeBee^ by 
tiie almpiert of to li ea rer B thht to be cca- 
vinced of to tmthi aH which npeananet- 
wry li^ to havn a pereeptini of afai through 
the nwdinm of the oooaeience, and a per- 
oeptien *of the foltihleneM of the efticd 
Savhnir tiiroogh the mediun of a lewli^ 
tion,idBfai hi ftalemi^aiid obrknailyaB- 
eere and alfcetionata m to eaUa. FhihMe- 
phy does not mdt the cone ci enee , nfkm- 
phy does not make hnnoioaa that whichli 
itidf bi^ahL FMoao^yAMa not bnf 
home^ witii greater iBptnnon vpon fia 
heart, the aymptoma of ndaealy and gooi 
idll, whidi aboond m the New.TeitMiMBL 
Prajermaydoit Moral ean wrtncei nw ■ 
doit The Sphrlt^ given to thoae who e* 
him, may ihina with tlie llglit of hit dnea- 
ftiation, on the docility or thoae littfl diB- 
dren, wlio are aeekhig,- with theur whole 
hearts, the way of peaee^ and long to have 
their feet ertaUiihed on the paths of li^ 
teooflneoB. There is a leamhip, ^e sole 
fruit of which is a laborious deviation from 
the troth as it is hi Jeaus* And there is a 
learning which reaches no farther than to 
thewoMs in which that truth is announced, 
and yet reaches far enough to have that 
truth brought home with power upon th€ 
understanding-^a learning, the sole achieve- 
ment of which is, to read the Bible, and vet 
by which the scholar is conducted to that 
hidden wisdom, which is his light in life, 
and his passport to imraortaUty — a learning , 
which hath simply led the inquirer's way 
to Uiat place, where the Holy Ghost hatJi 
descended upon him in rich cflusion, and 
which, as he was reading in his own tongue, 
the wonderful works of God, has. given 
them such a weight and such a clearness in 
his eyes, that they have become to him the 
words whereby no shall be saved. And 
thus it is, that in many a cottage of our 
land, there is a wisdom which is reviled, or 
unknown, in many of our halls of litera- 
ture — there is the candle of the Lord shin- 
ing in the hearts of those v^'lio fear him— 
there is a secret revealed unto babes, which 
is hidden from the wise and the prudent- 
there is an eye which discerns, and a mind 
that is well exercised on the mysteries of 
the sure and the well-ordered covenant- 
there is a sense and a feeling of the pre- 
oioiLsiicss of that cross, the doctrine of 
v^s \ wUicU is foolishness to those who perish— 
world; and how tremcndousVy V\wi uccovvA\\\\\eToS» vi\^w^^ %V^\^^\>&vau of that truth 
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which Is hdd at nought by many rich, and 
many mighty, and many noble, who will 
not be admonished— but which inakes these 
poor to be rich in iiedth, and heirs of that 
kingdom which God hath prepared for those 
who love him. 

We know not, if any who is now presoit, 
has ever felt the charm of an act of in- 
teroo«irse with a Christian among the poor 
— with one, whose chief attainment is, that 
he knows the Bible to be true; and that his 
heart, touched and visited by a consenting 
movement to its doctrine, feels it to be pre- 
cious. We shall be disappointed, if the 
very exterior of such a man do not bear 
the impress of that worth and dignity 
which have been stamped upon his charac- 
ter — if, in the very aspect and economy of 
his household, the traces of his superiority 
are not to be found — if the promise, even 
<tf the life that now is, be not conspicuously 
realized on the decent sufficiency of his 
meuM, and the order of his wdl-conditioned 
£imily — if the eve of tasteful b^evolence 
be not regaled by the symptoms of com- 
fort and cneerfulness which are to be seen 
in his lowly habitation. And we shall be 
greatly disappointed, H after having sor^ 
vived the scoff of companions, and run 
through the ordead of nature's enmity, he 
do not earn, as the fruits of the good con- 
fession that he witnesses among & nei^h- 
boun, the tribute of a warm and willmg 
cordiality from tliem all — if, while he lives. 
he do not stand the first in estimation, ana 
when he dies, the tears and acknowledg- 
ments of acquaintances, as well as of kins- 
folk do not follow him to his grave — if^ 
even in the hearts of ihe most unholy 
around him, an unconscious testimony is 
not borne to the worth of holiness, so as to 
make even this woild's honour one ai the 
ingredients in the portion of the righteous. 
But these are the jnere tokens and visible 
accompaniments of Christian excellence — 
the passing efflorescence of a growth that 
is opening and maturing for eternity. To 
behold this excellence in all its depth, and 
in all its solidity, you must examine his 
mind, and there see the vastly higher ele- 
ments, with which it is conversant, than 
those among which the children of this 
world are grovelling : there see how, in the 
hidden walk of tlie inner man, he treads a 
more elevated path than is tiodden either 
by the daughters of gaiety, or the sons of 
ambition ; &ere sre how the whole great- 
ness and imagery of heaven are present to 
his thoughts, and what a reach and noble- 
ness of conception have gathered upon his 
soul, by his daily approaches to heaven's 
sanctuary. He Hves in a cottage ; and yet 
he is a king and priest unto God. He is 
fixed for life to the ignoble drudgery of a 
workman, and yet he is on the full march 
to a blissful immortality. He is a child in 



the mjTSteries of science, but familiar with 
greater mysteries. That preachuig of the 
cross, which is foolishness to others, ha feels 
to be the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. Tlmt faithfulness which annexes to 
all the promissi of the Gospel — that righ- 
teousness whiBl-is unto the believer— that 
fulness in Christ, out of which the sun- 
plies of Ught and of strength are ever made 
to descend on the prayers of all who put 
theur trust in him— that wisdom of princi- 
ple, and wisdom of application, by which, 
through his spiritual insight into his Bible, 
he is enabled both to keep his heart, ana 
to guide tiie movements of his history, — 
these are his treasures — these are the ele- 
ments of the moral wealth, by which he is 
far exalted above the monarch, who stalks 
his little hour of magnificenee on earth, and 
then descends a ghost of departed great- 
ness into the land of condemnation. He is 
rich, just because the word of Christ dwells 
in him richly in all wisdom. He is great, 
because the Spirit of glory and of God rests 
upon him. 

So that, the same conclusion comes back 
upon us with mightier emphasis than be- 
fore. If a poor child be capable of being 
thus transformed, how it should move the 
heart of a city philanthropist, when he 
thinks of the amazing extent of raw mate- 
rial, for this moral and spiritual manufac- 
ture that is on every side of him — when he 
tbmks, that in going forth on some Chris- 
tian enterprise among a population, he is, 
in truth, walking among the nidiments of a 
state that is to be everlasting — that out of the 
most loathsome and unseemly abode& a 
glory can be extracted, which wjll weather 
all the storms, and all the vicissitudes of 
this world's h»tory — that in the fUth and 
ragge^ess of a hovel, that is to be found, 
on which all the worth of heaven, as well 
as all the endurance of heaven, can be im- 
printed-^that he is, in a word, dealing in 
embryo with the elements of a great and 
future empire, which is to rise, indestructi- 
ble and eternal, on the ruins of all that is 
earthly, and every member of which shall 
be a king and a priest for evermore. 

And tefore I pass on to the application 
of these remarks, let me just state, that the 
great instrument for thus elevating the 
poor, is that Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
may be preached unto the poor. It is the 
doctrine of his cross finding an easier 
admission into their hearts, than it does 
through those barriers of human pride, and 
human resistance, which arc often reared 
on the basis of literature. Let the testi- 
mony of God be simply taken in, that on 
his own Son he has laid the iniquities of us 
all — and from this point does the humble 
scholar of Christianity pass unto light, and 
enlargement, and progressive holiness. On 
the rece\)tion oC W\v^ %x«qN. \x>cC^^ ^>Etfc 
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hinges the emancipation of his heart from a 
thraldom which represses all the spiritual 
energies of those who live without hope, 
and, Uierefore, live without God in the 
world. It is guilt— it is the sense of Jiis 
awakened and unexpiated guilt: which 
keeps man at so wide a distance from the 
Goa whom he has offended. Could some 
method be devised, by which God. jealous 
of his honour, and man jealous of his safe- 
ty, might be brought together on a firm 
ground of reconciOation— it would trans- 
late the sinner under a new moral influence, 
to the power of which, and the charm of 
which he, before, was utterly impractica- 
ble. Jesus Christ died, the just for the un- 
just, to bring us unto Uod. This is a truth, 
which, when all the world shall receive it, 
all the world will be renovated. Many do 
not see how a principle, so mighty in ope- 
ration, should be enveloped in a proposi- 
tion so simple of utterance. But let a man, 
by his faith in this utterance, come to know 
that God is his friend, and that heaven is 
the home of his fondest expectation ; and 
in contact with such new elements as these, 
he will evince the reach, and the habit, ana 
the desire of a new creature. It is this 
doctrine which is the alone instrument of 
God for the moral transformation of our 
species. When every demonstration from 
tne chair of philosophy shall fail, this will 
achieve its miracles of light and virtue 
among the people — and however infidelity 
may now deride — or profaneness may now 
lift her appalling voice upon our streets — 
or licentiousness may now offer her sicken- 
ing spectacles — or moral worthlessness may 
have now deeply tainted the families of 
our outcast and long-neglected population, 
— however unequal may appear the con- 
test with the powers and the principles of 
darkness — yet let not the teachers of righ- 
teousness abandon it in despair ; God will 
bring forth judgment unto victory, and on 
the triumphs of the word of his own testi- 
mony, will he usher in the glory of the lat- 
ter days. 

There is one kind of institution that 
never iias been set up in a counti*y, with- 
out deceiving and degrading its people ; and 
another kind of institution that never has 
been set up in a country, without raising 
both the comfort and the character of its 
lamilies. We leave it to the policy of our 
sister kingdom, by the pomp and the 
pretension of her charities, to disguise the 
wretcliedness which she cannot do away. 
The glory of Scotland lies in her schools. 
Out of the abundance of her moral and 
literary wealth, that wealth which com- 
municiition cannot dissipate — that wealth, 
which its possessor may spread and multi- 
ply amon^ thousands, and yet be as affluent 



as ever, that wealth which crows by com- 
petition, instead of beine exhausted, this is 
what, we trust, she will ever be ready to 
bestow on all her people. Silver and gold 
she mav have none— but such as she has 
she will give — she will send them to school. 
She cannot make pensioners of them, biu 
will, if they like, make scholars of them. 
She will give them of that food by which 
she nurses and sustains all her oflbpring— 
by which she renders wise the very poorest 
of her children— by Which, if there be truth 
in our text, she puts into many a simple 
cottager, a glory surpassing that of the 
mightiest potentates in our world. To hold 
out any other boon, is to hold out a pro- 
mise which she and no country in the aoi- 
verse, can ever realize — it is to decoy, and 
then most wretchedly to deceive— it is to 
put on a front of invitation, by which nam- 
bers are allured to hunger, and nakednea 
and contempt It is to spread a table, and 
to hang out such signals of hospitality, as 
draw around it a multitude expecting to be 
fed, and who fmd that they must umiah 
over a scanty entertainment A system 
replete wiUi practical mischief can put on 
the semblance of charity, even as Satin, 
the faUier of all lying and deceitful pro- 
mises, can put on the semblance of an an- 
^el ot liffht But we trust, that the country 
m whidi we live will ever be preserred 
from the cruelty of its tender mercies— 
that she will keep by her schools, and her 
Scriptures, and her moralizing process; and 
that, instead of vainly attempting so to 
force the exuberance of Nature, as to meet 
and satisfy the demands of a population 
whom she has led astray, she will make it 
her constant aim so to exalt her population, 
as to establish every interest that belongs 
to them, on jthe foundation of their own 
worth and their own capabilities— that 
taunted, as she has been, by her contemp- 
tuous neighbour, for the poverty of her 
soil, she will at least prove, by deed and by 
example, that it is fitted to sustain an erect, 
and honorable, and high-minded peasantry; 
and leaving England to enjoy the fatiie* 
of her own fields, and a complacency with 
her own institutions, that we shall make a 
clean escape from her error, and never 
again be entangled therein— that unsedwced 
by the false lights of a mistaken philanthro- 
py, and mistaken patriotism, we shall be 
enabled to hold on in the way of our an- 
cestors ; to ward off every near and threat- 
ening blight from the character of our be- 
loved people; and so to laljour M'ith the 
manhw)d of tlie present, and the boyhood 
of the coming generation, as to enrich our 
land with that wisdom which is more pre- 
cious than gold, and that righteonsneffl 
which exalteth a kingdom. 
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SERMON XIV. 
On the Duty and the Means of Christiaittizing our Home PopuUuian. 

d be nid unto them, Go ye into all tlie world, and preaeli tfaeGoipel to efety ereatofe."— Jtfork zri. 15. 

Now, those yenr principles which were 
80 obvionaly acted on at the beginning, are 
also the very principles fliat, in all ages of 
the church, have characterized it& evangel- 
izing prooesseB. The Bible Society is now 
doing, by ordinary means, what was done 
by the miracle of tongues, in the days of 
the Apostles — enabling the people of all na 
tions to read, each in their own tongue, tnc 
wonderful works of God. And the Mis 
sionary Societies are sending forth, not in- 
spired Apostles, gifted with tongues, but the 
expounders of apostolical doctrine, learned 
in tongues, over the face of the globe. They 
do not presume upon such a taste for the 
Gospel in heathen lands, as that the people 
there shall traverse seas and continents, or 
shall set themselves down to the laborious 
acquisition of some Christian language, that 
they might either have access to Soripture, 
or the ability of converse with men that are 
skilled in the mysteries of the faith. But 
this taste which they do not find, they ex- 
pect to create ; and for this purpose, is there 
now an incessant application to Pagan 
countries, of means ai^ instruments from 
without, and many are the lengthened and 
the hazardous joumies which have been 
undertaken — and voyages of splendid en- 
terprise have recently been crowned with 
splendid mortfl achievements; insomuch, 
that even the ferocity and licentiousness of 
the savage character have given way under 
the power of the truth; and lands, that 
withm the remembrance of many now 
alive, rankled with the worst abominations 
of idolatry, have now exchanged them for 
the arts and the decencies of civilization ; 
for village schools, and Christian Sablmths, 
and venerable pastors, who first went forth 
as missionaries, and, as the fruits of their 
apostolic labour, among these outcast wan- 
derers, can now rejoice over holy grand- 
sires, and duteous children, and all that can 
gladden the philanthropic eye, in the peace, 
and purity, and comfort of pious families. 

Now, amid the splendour and the interest 
of these more conspicuous operations, it is 
often not adverted to, how much work of 
a mianonary character is indispensable for 
perpetuating, and ^ill more for extending 
CKristianity at home— ^ow families, within 
iSbe distance of half a mile, may lapse, with- 
out obeervation or sympathy on our part, 
into a state of practical heathenism — ^how, 
within less than an hour's walk, hundreds 
may \* fo\u\d,vAvo tsiiiyR^i «A«s^^>xxw5\>5 
live «l >» vrvie «L«iB^«t^iMMites«L^^^^*!^ 



iHRisTiANiTY procccds upou the native 
sposition of the human heart to its truths 
its lessons^and all its attempts for the 
blishment of itself in the worid are made 
n this principle. It never expects that 
I will, of their own accord, originate that 
rement by which they are to come in 
tact with the faith of the Goenel ; and. 
-efore, instead of waiting till they shall 
^e toward the Gospel, it has been pro- 
d, from the first, ttiat the Gospel shall 
re towards them. The Apostles did not 
ap their stationary college at Jerusalem, 
he hope of embassies from a distance 
[iquire after the recent and wondrous 
ilation that had broke upon the world, 
they had to go forth, and to preach 
>ne all nations, beginning at Jenualem. 
I, m like manner, it never was looked 
that men, in the ardour of their curi- 
jT, or desire after the way of salvation,^ 
e to learn the language of the Apostles, 
they might come and hear of it at their 
ith. But the Apostles were miraculoudy 
xl with the power of addressing all in 
r own native language — and when thus 
ished, they went actively and agfres- 
ly about among them. It is no where 
KMed that the demand for Christianity 
Kmtaneously, and in the first instance, 
irise among those who are not Chris- 
s; but it is laid upon those who are 
istians, to go abroad, and, if possible, to 
ken out of their spiritual lethargy, those 
» are fast asleep in that workiliness, 
ch they love, and from which^ without 
e external application, there is no rsr 
al prospect of ever arousing them. The 
1 mass will not quicken into sensibility 
tself ; and, therefore, unless some cause 
srmentation be brought to it from with- 
will it remain in all the sluggishness of 
jriginal nature. For there is an utter 
rsity between the article of Christian 
ruction, and the articles of ordinary 
chandise. For the latter there is a de- 
id, to which men are natively and ori- 
lUy urged by hunger or by thirst, or by 
other physical sensations and appetites 
leir constitution. For the former there 
» natural appetite. It is just as necessary 
reate a spiritual hunger, as it is to af- 
a spirituaJ refreshment; and so from 
very first, do we find, that for the spread 
!hristianity in the world, there had to be 
an itinerancy on the pari of inquirers, 
a busy, active, and extended itinerancy 
be part of its Advocatee and its friends. 
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and all its ordinancei, as do the baxbarlans 

of another continent— how. hi many of onr 

crowded TBceaseB, the fiuniliei^ whicB, ont of 
. alght, an^ oat of Christian sympathy, tove 

accumulated there, mightit lenfft 

and settle down into a lisiftL and kthar- 

fie, and to all appeaztnoe, uyp r a ctl caMe 

population-— leavmiff the Christian teacher 

m much to do wiu them as has the first 

misBicAiarjr when hetovehiMi on a yet wi- 

broken shore. It Is vain to expect, that 

by a proper and primaiy impolae ortgisat* 

mg with themsdvesL those aliens from 

Christian!^ will go srath on the faiqulry 

after it llie messengers of Ghrisdanity 

must go forth upon thuDu Bfanymnstgo 

to andno amongst tfie streetiL ana the laneii^ 

and those deep hitricaeies thai teem with 

human life, to an estent ftr beyond the eye 

or imagination of the unobservant passen- 

gar, if we are to look Ibr the increase either 

of a spiritual taste^ or of* scriptural know- 
.kdge among the iamiHes. That mass wfaiobi to the ieft| amonr the many tfaausnifl 

is so dense ^ mind, aodj'tfaerelbire^ so dense 

of immortality, moit be penetrated hi the 

length and hi- the breadth of it; and then 

niDy will be ioand, who^ hovew smsll 

theftr pigrdeal distance froiu the sound of 

fhe Qotpdf stand at aa wide a moral dis- 
tance therefrom, as do the children of the 

desert, and to overpass this barrier, to send 

out upon this outfield, sudi ministntions 

as might reclaim its occupiers to the habita 

and the observations of a Christian land, te 

urge and obtrude, as it were, upon the no- 
tice of thousands, what without such an 

advancement, not one of them might have 

moved a footstep in quest of— these are so 

many approximations, that,' to all intents 

and purposes, have in them the charac- 
ter, and might, with the blessing of God, 

have also the effect of a missionary enter- 
prise. 
When we are commanded to so into all 

the world, and preach the Gospd to every 

creature, our imagination stretches forth be- 
yond the limits of Christendom; and we 

advert not to the millions who are within 

these limits, nay, within the sight of Chris- 
tian temples, and the sound of Sabbath bdls, 

yet who never heard the Gospel of Jesus 

Christ. They live to manhood, and to old 

age, deplorably ignorant of the way of sal- 
vation, and in ignorance, too, not the less 

deplorable than it is wilful It is this which 

so fearfully aggravates their guilt, that on the 

very confines of light, they remain in dark- 
ness : and thereby prove, tnat it is a darlmeBs 

which they love, and wnich they choose to 

persist in. Thus it will be found m<fre 

tolerable for the heathen abroad, than for 

the heathen at home ; and therefore it is. 

that for the duty of our text, tlie wilds oi 

Pagan idolatry, or of Mahome\axi de\>\«\oV 

are not the only theatres— thai iot \jr 1»S!l\\«(v^tici «^\«»^\s^ Ns^^^asd symiMifiiy^ 
performance^ it is not enougYi lYiaX'wVi tfljML^\«a^ Vsawasto^^^^ww!^ ^M^\d&iL^Wa8SVN 



the missionaiy ve ss el , and go fai goesi of 
untaught humanity at a distuice, and keU 
c o n v er se with the men of other dhnei^ ad 
of other tongues, and rear on some bsriMh 
Tons shore, me ChriatianiBed villan *■ ■> 
outpost in that spiritual waHhre, by wUck 
we nope, at lengtn, to faanisli depravilj^ad 
guilt, even ffom the fiulfaeat eztremitieiof 
onr qieclea. llieae are neble efibrlk nd 
altogether worthy of being eadended «d 
mumpUedalnmdredfidd. Bntthqrtfomt 
the imly eflbrts of C9iri8tlait philaiiHraiy; 
nor can. they be sustained ae e tAum 
disehatge from the ofaligalion of prteaim 
the Goi^ to every creatoie ondsr hsaim 
For thft af wo m plwiniwit^tftith'thefw l iisit 
not only be a going JbrtiientoevastaBi 
mitrodden igpacea Siat are wfthont; then 
must be ft fiuinf up of the anmenms and 
peopled vacanoiea fliat arawilhliH- ebn^; 
mtonal loomnotion, that n^fat'dreolilL 
aad dinonse^ ai^ braadi^drtatlieiWitsBi 
to the £911, ampni-the many I 
Ilea whidi are aithaiid : \ABd thiiroiiikly II 
pervade theae ftanittesi lo make good a 
lodgment in tiie midst of tUmiii iir fia 
naareror the more Jhagimil mioMlitfiHp 
of CSiiirtlBnitf then betee X lo^have faM 
wdoome Ibr tneOospd teaumai 
henasB^end, in return. loha^ drnvntmr 
of them teth to aMHiaanee on ihe nlaaaif 
Sabbath and of eoiamn aervieee; lbi% alBk 
Is to act upon oar tezt| this is lo do the pn^ 
and to render one of tne beet eA i s iem s a d i 
ofamisskmary. 

"How can Aey bdieve,'' says Paul, 
" without a preacher,"— and " howcan thej 
preach, except they be sent?" To makB 
sure this process, there must be a juxtapo- 
sition between hnn who dedares the woid, 
and them who are addreraed by it ; IfAto 
make good this juxtaposition, the Apoide 
never imagines that alienated man is, of hii 
own accord, to move towarda the presdtar 
—and therefore, that the preacher must be 
sent, or must move towards him. And, p9- 
haps, it has not been adverted to, thst is 
the very first steps of this approximatkia, 
there is an encouragement for going OO' 
ward, and for plying the families of a dty 
po{nuation with still nearer and more be- 
setting urgencies than before. It is ooi 
Imown how much the very juxtupositisn d 
an edifice for worship, tdb upon the chmdh 
going habit of the contiffuous housdinldeii; 
how many there are who wiU not move St 
the sound of adistant beU, that wtthalmoit 
mechanical soreness, will go forth and bud- 
gle with the stream of passengers who an 
crowding the way to a place that is at hand 
—how children, lured, perhapa, at the fint, 
by curiosity, are led so to reiterate theiraih 
tendance, as to be landed in a most precjoas 
V'dbVX. ^Q)T ^Quth and for inanhood---how thii 
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and thiUy in groups, or in dusters, might 
adjoining families be gained over to the or- 
dinances of religion— how the leaven, when 
once set a-going, might spread by the fer^ 
mentation of converse, and mutual senti- 
ment, tluxmgh the whole lump ; till over the 
face of a whole city department, the Cliris- 
tian fabric, which stands conspicuously in 
the midst of it, and whither its people are 
rang every Sabbath, to the ministrations of 
the Gospel, might come to be its place of 
ffenfiral repair ; and attendance there be at 
fongth proceeded on as one of the decencies 
of its established observation. Some of the 
influences in this process may appear slight 
or fimciful to the superficial eye; and yet 
they are known and familiarly known, to 
be of powerful operation. 

Yon must sureljr be aware, that it makes 
all the practical difierence in the world, to 
the retail and custom even of an ordinary 
^op, should it deviate, by a very small 
hairtnreadth, from the minutest convenience 
of the public— should it retire, by ever so 
little from the busy pavement, or have to be 
ascended by two or three steps, or require 
the slightest turn and change of direction 
from the beaten path which passengers do 
inveterately walk in. And human nature 
im a weeR-day, is human nature on the 
Sabbath. There is no saving on how slight 
or trivial a circumstance it may be made to 
turn; and odd as the illustration may ap- 
pear, we feel eonfident that we have not, at 
present, either a profound or a pious hearer, 
who will undervalue one single stepping- 
atcme, by which a hearer more might be 
iMTOught to the house of God— who will de- 

Sise any of the means, however humble, 
Rt bring a human creature within the 
readi of 9iat word, which is able to sanc- 
tify and save him— who will forget the 
wonted style of God's administrations, by 
which, on these minutest incidents of life, 
the greatest events of history are oft sus- 
pai£d— or, who will deny that the same 
Bdng. who, by the flight of a single bird, 
tnmra the pursuers of Mahomet away from 
faim, and so spared the instrument by which 
a gross and grievous superetition hath found 
an ascendency over millions of immortal 
spirits, Uiat he can enlist in the cause of his 
own Son, even the least and slightest fa- 
miliarities of human practice; and with 
linka which in themselves are exceeding 
nsall, can fallen and uphold the chain, 
whidi runs through the eaithly pilgrimage 
of man, and reaches to his etenuty. 

But after all, though local oonveniency 
may allure, in me first instance, to the house 
of God, local conveniency will not detain 
the attendance of multitudes, unless there 
be a worth and a power in the services 
which are rendered there— unless there be 
a moral earnestness in the heart of the 
pgmdmr, wbkb may pour fyrth a sympa- 
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thy with itself through the hearts of a 
listening congregation — ^unless, acquitting 
himself as an upright minister of the New 
Testament, he expound with faithfulness 
and some degree of energy, those truths 
which are unto salvation ; and so distribute 
among his fellow-sinners, the alone substan- 
tial and satisfying foodvf the soul— unless 
such a demonstration be ffiven of the awful 
realities in which we dea^ as to awaken in 
many bosoms the realizing sense of death, 
and of the judgment-seat— and above all, 
unless the demands of the law, with its ac- 
companying severities and terrors, be so 
urged on the conviction of guilty man, as to 
make it Ml with welcome upon his ear, 
when told, that unto him a Saviour has been 
bom. These are the alone elements of a 
rightful and well-earned popularity. EHo- 
quence may dazzle — and argument may 
compel the nomage of its intellectual admir- 
ers — and fashion may eveii, when these are 
wanting, sustain through its little hour of 
smile and sunshine, a complacent attend- 
ance on the reigning idol of the neighbour- 
hood — but it is only if armed with the pan- 
oply of Scriptural truth, that there will 
gather and adhere to him a people who 
hunger for the bread of life, ana who make 
a business of their eternity. To fill the 
church well, we must fill the pulpit well, 
and see that the articles of the peace-speak- 
ing blood, and the sanctifying Spirit, are 
the topics that be dearest to the audience, 
and on which the Christian orator who ad- 
dresses them most loves to expatiate. These 
form the only enduring staple of ffood and 
vigorous preaching ; and unless they have 
a breadth, and a prominency, and a fond 
reheration in the sermons that shall be de- 
livered from the place where we now 
stand,* they either will not, or ought not 
to be listened to. 

Yet ffrieved and disappointed should we 
be, did he confine himself to Sabbath minis- 
trations—did he not go forth, and become 
the friend and the Christian adviser of all 
who dwell within the limits of his vineyard 
—did he not act the part of an Apostle 
amonff you, from house to house, and vanr 
the fatigue of his preparations for the pul 
pit, by a daily walk amongst the ignorant, 
or the siclc, or the sorrowful, or the dying. 
It is your part to respect, as ;rou would a 
sanctuary, that solitude to which, for hours 
together, he should commit himself, in the 
work of meditating the truths of salvation; 
and it is his part to return your deUcacT b^ 
his labours of love, by the greetings of htt 
cordial fellowship, by his visits of kindneak 
It is a vrrong imagination on the side of a 



* This Sermon wbs preached at the opcpng of 
a city chapel, which has a local district assigned to 
it and whoM iv^f& w«s^'WMQ3)%>ik^'^>iBn^^^ 
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people, when they look on the Sabbath for 
a vigorous exposition of duly or doctrine, 
from him whom ihey tesse, and inlemipt, 
and annoy, through the week; and it b a 
wrong imagination on the side of a pastor, 
when looking on the church as the sole 
arena of his userutncio, he does not relax 
the labour of a spini that has been much 
exercised on the great topics of the Chris- 
tian ministry, by frequent aiid familiar in- 
Icreourse among those, whom, perhaps, he 
has touched or arrested by his Sabbath de- 
monsirailons. Vou onghl to intrude not 
upon hie arran^ments, and his sludleB; 
but he ought, in these arrangements, to 
nmvide the Opportunities of ample con- 
with every spiritual patient, with 
honest inquirer. You should be 
. of the dislmction that he makes be- 
■ thai season of the day which is set 
or retirement, and that season of the 
ilch lies open to the duty of holding 
eous fellowship with all ; and of hiding 
imnplf from his own flesh. Il is the 
It inibihty which obtains to the prl- 
h of a sacred and literary ordei^ 
ulsturbance of a perptfual inroad 
prophet's chamber, which ought, at 
, to be a safe retreat of conlempla- 
iv is the incessant struggle that must 
.ade for a professional existence, with 
uiiaome application, and idle ceremony, and 
even the urgencies of friendship ; these are 
mfhcienl to explain tliose pulpit imbecitj- 
tlea, of which many are heard to complain, 
while themselves they help to create Ihem. 
And, theiefore, if you want to foater the 
energies of your future clergyman ; if you 
would co-operate with him in those menial 
labour^ by which he provides through the 
week tar the repast of your Sabbath festi- 
val ; if It is your desire thai an unction and 
a power shall be felt in all his pulpit minis- 
trntions ; if here you would like to catch a 
■' of heaven's sacredness, and receive 
fresh and forcible impulse upon your 
■pirila, which might send you forth again 
with a redoubled ardour of holy aflection 
and zeal on the business of life, and make 
you look and long for the coming Sabbath, 
as another delightful resting-place on your 
journey towards Zion — then sufTer him to 
breathe, without molestation, in that pure 
ind lofty region, where he might inhale a 
■eraphic fervency, by which to kindle among 
liis hearers his own celestial fire, his own 
noble enthusiasm. If it be this, and not the 
glee of companionship, or the drudgeries 
of ordinary clerkship that you want from 
jour minialer, then leave, I beseech you, 
vte time in his own hand, and hold his aay- 
him to be inviolable. 
Bui, we trust, that from this asylum his 



have a warm and a willing reception opn 
yours. It is utterly a mistake, that mj 
population, whatever be iheir present hibila, 
will discourage ihe approaches of a Chrii- 
tian minister to theii families. It is a pu- 
licularly wrong imagination, that in dui 
there is a hard or an insolent deflum 
amon^ the labouring classes, which no u- 
siduitics of service or of good-wil! oo ths 
part of their clergyman can possibly ont 
come. Let him but try what iheir tem- 
perament is in this maiter, and he will find 
it in every way as courteous and imiiiog, 
as among the most primitive of our ScoUiri 
peasanuy. Let him be but alert to every nil 
of threatening disease among his people^ 
and the ready attendant upon every deatb- 
bed— let him ply not his fatiguing, but bii 
easy and most practicable rounds of viali- 
lion In the midsi of them — let him be nil- 
ous for their best inierests, and not in ihe 
spirit of a fawning obsequiousness, but ia 
that of a manly, intelligent, and honett 
friendship, let him siand forth as the gusr 
dian of tlie poor, Ihe guide and the counst)- 
lor of their children ; II is posiitTely no! in 
human nature to withstand the charm [uid 
Ihe power which lie in such nnwearitil 
minisirations; and if visibly prompted by 
the affinity that there is in the man's bean 
for his fellows of the species, there will, by 
alaw of the human constllution, be an aft- 
nity in theirs towards him, which they ran- 
not stifle, though they would; ana they 
will have no wish to stifle it. 

tt is to this principle, little as il has been 
recognised, and siill less as it has be«i pro- 
ceeded on, il is to this ihat we confide ihe 
gathering at length of a congregation wiiliiD 
Uiese w^s, and ibat too from the viclnilies 
by which wc are immediately surrouadnL 
That tlie chapel will be filled at the very 
outset, from Ihe district which has been u- 
signed to it, we have no expectation. Bat 
we do fondly hope, as the fruit of his un- 
wearied services, that its minister will draw 
the kind regards of ihe people after him; 
that an impresaion will be made by hi) 
powerful and reiterated addresses in the 
bosom of Iheir families, which may nM 
stop there ; that the man who prays at every 
funeral, and aits by every dying bed, sod 
seizes every opening for Christian usefid- 
ness that is afforded to him by the vtsiia- 
tiona of Providence on the houses of Ihe 
surrounding neighbourhood, and who, while 
a fit companion for the great in his viw- 
yard, is a ready, and ever accessible fruod 
to the poorest of Ihem all ; it is utterly im- 
possible, that such a man, after his work of 
varied and active benevolence, will bsre 
nought to address on the Sabbath but empty 
walls. After being the eye-witness of wn»I 
tie does,ihere will spring up a most natunl 



ftreursions will be frequent, . ^ . 

ans that jiought but an aHec\.\cma\c fotV\\-\4ei«c, M\i *iii\ wwosa be resistcHl, to Iwr 
eoiagia necessary onhia pail,ti«».^wi».^\'«to>-'^* »ks^ V.\iia*.-3W.\asjw^taw 
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waaA moh tttentioni as these, kept up, and 
madeto play in busy and constant recurrence 
upon one local neighbourhood ; it is not yet 
known how much and how powerfully they 
um in ^rawinff the hearts of the people to- 
wwds him who faithfully and with honest 
Mendahip, discharges them. They will 
make the pulpit which he fills a common 
eentre ot attraction to the whole territory 
civier which he expatiates ; and we need not, 
that we may see exemplified in human so- 
ciety the worth and importance of the pas- 
toral relationship, we need not go alone 
aOMMiff the sequestered vales, or the far and 
vpiMM retreats of our country parishes. It 
la not a local pjhenomenon dependent on 
feofpraphy. It is a general one, dependent 
on Uie nature of man ; on those laws of the 
heart, which no change of place or of cir- 
cumstances can obliterate. To gain the 
moral ascendency of which we speak, it is 
enooffh if the upright and laborious clergy- 
man nave human feelings and human fami- 
lies on erery side of him. It signifies not 
where. GKve him Christian kindness, and 
tlda win pioneer a way for him amongst all 
the varieties of place and of popuuition. 
Beride the smoke, and the din, andf the diz- 
xying wheel of crowded manufactories, will 
he find as ready an introduction for himself 
and for his office, as if his only walk had 
been among peaceful hamlets, and with 
nought but the romance and the rusticity 
of nature spread out before him. It is ut- 
terly a wron^ imagination, and in the face 
both of expenence and of prophecy, that in 
towns there is an impracticable barrier 
against the capabilities and the triumphs of 
the Ctospel — that in towns the cause of hu- 
man amelioration must be abandoned in 
despair—that in toMms it is not by the archi- 
tecture of chapels, but by the architecture 
of prisons, and of barracks, and of bride- 
weus, we are alone to seek for the protec- 
tion of society — ^that elsewhere a moralizing 
charm may go forth among the people, from 
Tillage scnools and SablMith services, but 
that there is a hardihood and a ferocity in 
towns, which must be dealt with in another 
way, and against which all the artillery of 
the pulpit is feeble as infancy— that a foul 
and feverish depravity has settled there, 
which no spiritual application will ever ex- 
tinguish : for amid dl the devisings for the 
peace and order of our community, do we 
and it to be the shrewd and sturdy appre- 
hension of many, that all which can be 
achieved in our overgrown cities, is by the 
strength of the secular arm ; that a stem 
and vigorous police will do more for public 
morals, than a whole band of ecclesiastics; 
that a periodical execution will strike a 
more salutary terror into the hearts of the 
multitude, than do the dreadest fulminations 
of the preacher's voice; and this will ex- 
pkia the derimaa and the distrust whcare- 
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with that argument is listened. to, which 

goes to set forth the efficacy of Christian 
octrine, or to magnify the office of him 
who delivers it 

We can ofier no computation that wiH 
satisfy such antagonists as these, of the im- 
portance of Christianity even to the civil 
and the temporal well-being of our species; 
and we shal^ therefore, plead the authority 
of our text, for extending its lessons to every 
creature— for going forth with it to every 
haunt and every habitation where immortid 
beings are to be found — for not merely car- 
ryinff it beyond the limits of Christendom, 
but &r filling up with instruction the many 
blank, and vacant, and still unoccupied 
places, teeming with population, that, even 
within these limits have not been overtaken. 
What ! shall we be told, that if there is a 
man under heaven, whom the Gospel has 
not yet reached, it is but obedience to a last 
and solemn commandment, when the mis- 
sionary travels even to the farthest verge of 
our horizon, that he may bear it to his door 
— shall we be told of the thousands who 
are beside us. that, though their souls are 
perishing for lack of knowledge, we miffht, 
without one care or one effort abandon 
them ? Are we to give up as desperate^ the 
Christian reformation of our land, when we 
read of those mighty achievements, and 
those heavenly outpourings, by which even 
the veriest wilds of heathen^m have been 
fertilize — or, with such an instrument to 
work by as that of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which in the hands of the Spirit of 
God, hath wrought its miracles on the men 
of all aj^es, shall we forbear, as a hopeless 
enterprise, the evanffelizing of our own 
homes, the eternal salvation of our own fa- 
milies? ^< Be of good cheer," says the Spirit 
to the apostle, '<I have much people for 
thee in this city;" and that, a city, too, the 
most profiigate and abandoned that ever 
flourisned on the face of our world. And 
still the Lord's hand is not shortened, that 
it cannot save. Neither is his ear heavy, 
that it cannot hear. It is open as ever to « 
the cry of your intercessions — and on these, 
we would devolve our cause. We entreat 
the fellowship of your prayers. We know, 
that all human exertion, and eloquence, ana 
wisdom, are vain without them — ^that, lack- 
ing that influence, wnich is gotten down by 
supplications from on high, sermons are but 
high-sounding cymlrads, and churches but 
nuced architecture — ^that mere pains are of 
no avail, and that it only lies within the com- 
pass of pains and prayers, to do any thinff. 
And we, indeed, have great reason for 
encouragement, when we think of the sub- 
ject of our message. When we are bidden 
m the text to preach, it is to preach the 
Gospel— it is to proclaim ^ood news in the 
hearing of Uva ^^Vb— \V>A\ft vjnso.^ Vss^^ 
\the glaii ^itowg^^ ^graW^i— \n.'>^^«^'^^ 
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TS, tlial God ia now 

«> all ihe honours of 

hat in virtue of a blood 

1 iiuia all sin, aiidof an obc- 

■ewarda of which he is freely 

■ .aed, Ihere is nol a guilty crea- 

■uf world, who may nol draw nigh. 

le who preaches within these walls, 

. the faithful and the energetic ex- 

isi' of this word of salvation — should 

aing of God be upon his ways, and 

nonatrniion which cometh front on 

uL^fompany hla words— should he,filled 

zeal in the high cause of your imnior- 

uiy, be instant among you in season, and 

of season— and devoted lo the worlt of 

ncred ministry, he make it his single 

to gather in e harvest of imperishable 

-its; that by him aa an Inslruincnl of 

■■, have been rescued from hell, and 

i to a blissful eternity — should this be 

i the high walk of his unremitting 



inn. 

toil, and his unwearied pcnefcranoe— tha, 
such is ihe power of ibe divine teetimoaj, 
when urged out of the fulness of a belieter^i 
heart, and made to fall with Ihe impreanm 
of his undoubted sincerity on those whon 
he addresses; tl)Bt for ourselves we did 
have no fear of a good and a glorious ugm 
to this undertaking ; and, thereTorc, u Fu] 
often cast the success of bis laboors on (bt 
prayers of them for whom he laboare^ 
would I again entreat that yoursn[flk»- 
tions do ascend to the throne of gnce fat 
him who is to minister amongst jroo in 
word and in doctrine— that he may, mdecdj 
be a pastor according to God's own heai^ 
who shall feed a people here w[ih know- 
ledge and with spiritual uaderetanding— 
that the travail of his soul may be btcMtS 
the conversion of many sons and daugbtai 
unto righteoiisneas— that he mey pnma 
comfort to all your hearts, and a great pik 
lie benefit to aU your families. 



SERMON XV. 
On the Dutinction betioeen Knowledge and Consideration. 
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■idercd — but still there is a distinction sug- 
eeSed by it between these two things. 
And in the book of the prophet Malachi, 
we have a similar distinction, when the 
Lord says to the priests, " If ye will not 
hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart" It 
is, in fact, possible for a man to do one of 
these things, and not to do the other. He 
may know the truth, and yet he may nol 
consider it. He may hear, and yet not lay 
' to heart Nay, he may have heard of a 
particular doctrine so often as to have got 
It by heart, without ever laying it to heart. 
And tiiis, we hold, to be the iust and the 
tpplicable complaint that may be uttered of 
many professing Christians in our day. 

And thus it is, that we may gather the 
diSbreuce which ttiere ia between know- 
ledge and wisdom. The one is a specu- 
latire acquirement The other is a practi- 
cal faculty or habit By the latter, we turn 
to its right and profitable use the former. 
Thus it is, that there may be great folly 
■long with great scholarenip ; and, on the 
other hand, may an unlettered mind be il- 
lustrious in wisdom. You have, perhaps,! i. uiis uim 
oeen when there was aw»lwe«l.'ftv,iiv>i^«i,vwA wiaftnm, 
bom (hie want trf ji^ieious TouukiemeiiXiXoiv'^ ^s^' 



of very humble means, with such a Aill 
and conMderation in the guidance of them, 
as to have yielded a respectable ^ipearanci^ 
and a decent hospitality, and the aofiicia- 
cy of a full and regular provim(». And n^ 
with the treasures of intellect, the aeqniM. 
tions of the mind, whereof one may be rich, 
being poeeeeeed of most ample materials in 
all knowledge and information, and yet 
have an ill-conditioned mind notwithstaiid- 
ing ; and another destitute of aU but the 
most common and elementary truth*, may 
yet, by a wise application of them, htn 
attained to the true light and harmony of 
tbe soul, and be in sound preparation fwUi 
for the duties of time, ana tot tbe ddigbU 
of elemitji. 

All have ao learned to number their di;t 
as to know the extreme limit of htunu 
life upon earth ; ^et all have not so lam- 
ed lo number their days as to apply Iheii 
hearts unto wisdom. They are nwan of 
their latter end, but they oonsidcr not their 
latter end. 

I. This distinction between knowIft^M 
, % tiaundantlv realized i 
<A «ta!d;^^ touL^ vauOta 
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Crienca Ite man of disapation may 
ye his eyes open to the ruin of character 
and of fortune that awaits him, yet the 
tjrranny of hia evil desires constrains him 
to a persevetance in the ways of wretched- 
num. The man of indolence may foresee 
[tte coming bankruptcy that will ensue on 
'the dorenly management of his affairs, yet 
there is a letharfly within that weighs him 
down to fatal InactiTity. The man of 
prone and headlong irritation, may be 
able to discern the accumulating mischief 
that he raises against himself m the hos- 
Ifiity of those who are around him, and 
may even look forward to the time when, 
deeerted by the friendship of all, he shall 
live a n^lected outcast from all human com- 

C'onship, yet continue as before to be 
led away by the onward violence that 
seizes him. In all these instances, there is 
no want of knowledge in possession. But 
there is a want of knowledge in use, or 
knowledge in aoplication. The unhappy 
man has the tnitn of the matter in his head. 
But he does not lay it with the authority of 
a commander upon his practice. The pre- 
sent urgency carries it over all thought oiUie 
future consequences. He has received the 
truth, but he does not give heed unto the 
truth. He does not charge it upon his at- 
tention, or give eflfectual warning of it to 
his fears, or to his sense of prudence and 
of interest It is not of his ignorance that 
we complain, but of his inconsideration. 
And thus, apaj-t from the things of spurttual 
contemplation altogether, and on the mere 
ground of every day life, with its passions 
and pursuits in this world, may the distinc- 
tion to which we now advert, be abundantly 
exemplified. 

II. But what we have now affirmed, even 
of those events and consequences that take 
place along the journey of this world, is 
still more strikingly apparent of that great 
event which marks its termination. There 
is not a human creature of most ordinary 
muid, and who hath overstepped the limits 
of infancy, that does not know of death, 
and with whom it does not rank among 
the most undoubted of the certainties that 
await him. And it is not only that of which 
he is most thoroughly assured ; but it is 
that of which, in the course of observation 
and history, he is most constantly remind- 
ed. And msny are the aids and the accom- 
paniments which might serve to deepen his 
impression of it. The horror of every death 
that he witnesses ; and the pathos of every 
death which he deplores ; and the distress, 
even unto the measure of tragic sensibility, 
which is felt when some tie of near and 
aflecting relationship is broken ; and every 
act of attendance on those last obsequies, 
when acquaintances meet to carry one of 
their number to his grave ; and the aspect 
of mriovmaem that gathers upon every 
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mquiring neighbourhood, when the word 

Spreads that some one of their iViands ie 
ying; and the frequency of those ftraeral 
processions that pass alone our streets^ md 
so mingle the business of death with the 
moving throng of the people and the car- 
riages, which the business of life has press- 
ed mto its service ; these are the remem- 
brances that ever and anon hold up the 
lesson of our mortality, and one might 
think, should effectually^ keep it from sink- 
ing for a single hour into oblivion. But 
how is it truly and experimentally ? That 
death of which we all know so well, is scarce- 
ly ever in our thoughts. The momentary 
touch of {[rief, and of seriousness, where- 
with we are at times visited, speedily goeth 
into utter dissipation. With as cheerful and 
assured footsteps, do we tread the face of 
this world, as if it were the Fcene of onr 
immortality ; and the latter end of life is 
totiJly unseen in the obscure and undefined 
distance at which we have placed it, on the 
field of our contemplations. It argues for 
the strength of that recoil with which nature 
shrinks from the thought of its own dissolu- 
tion, that all these loud and repeated de- 
monstrations pass so unheeded by — and 
that walking tnough we be, over the acco- 
mulated ruins of so many generations, we 
nevertheless will talk as merrily, and lift up 
our heads as securely, as though beinf^ 
who were to live for ever. It seems not 
to work the slightest abatement in the 
eagerness of man after this world's in- 
terests, that a few years will sweep them 
utterly away ; and when we look to the 
busy engrossment of all his faculties with 
the plans and the pursuits of earthliness, 
it is but too manifest, that it is one thing 
to know of death, and another to consider 
of it 

This heedlessness of our latter end, is of 
a character still more obstinate and incura- 
ble than any such heedlessness as we have 
already quoted, of reputation or fortune in 
the world. It needs no impetuous appetite 
to overbear the thought of death ; for in 
the calm equanimity of many a sober and 
aged citizen, you will find him as pro- 
foundly asleep to the feeling of his own 
mortcdity, as he is to any of the feelinffs 
or instigations of licentiousness. It needs 
no overweighing indolence of tempera- 
ment to be sdl listless and unmoved by the 
fears of our coming death-bed ; for many 
are to be^ound, who consume every hour 
in the activities of business and of daring 
adventure, without one emotion of serious- 
ness on the awful catastrophe that awaits 
them. 

It needs no imprudence, or unguarded 

violence, to betray a man into the forget- 

fulness of death : for many is the cool and 

practised calculator^ and maay ia th« «^ 

lot tnmq^ ^Yi^^^mo^Xii^ w^ ^mbbci >^ ^^^ 
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an look far inio con- 

led in nil the expe- 

mid of whom it may 

of enrh ia steeped in 

■e heedless of 

in this world ; 

n and closbg scene, there is 

i"r inveteracy of heedlessness that 

have 83 lo "ny of the other futu- 

r earthlv ei istepce. Death is the 

B b« (he two worlds ; and 

Bt Ml the palpable of 

ies> 'yandtheevanesceut 

film. II is the gateway to a land of 

„j dtery and of silence, and seenis (o gather 

"""I* •' wmething of the visionary charac- 

■h the tbinp of faith have to the 

-"■ Bflnfles. It is not a thing unsccti; 

< mlei to the region of in 

les upon it a degree of mut 
I - obscurity wherewith the car- 

> i^^a all that is told of the mat- 
elernitj. And so, amid all the va- 
. of temperament in our species, tbere 
universal heedlessness of death. It 
■eeros against the tendency of nature to 
think of it. There is an opposite bias that 
ever inclines us away from this dark con- 
templation, towards the warm and living 
realjtiea of the peopled world around us. 
The mind refuses to dwell on that dreary 
abode of skulls and of sepulchres, and makes 
Its willing escape from all this hideous im- 
agers, to society, and to business, and to tb e 
whole interest and variety of life. Instead 
of some mighty impulse being required to 
dispossess us of the thought, it costs an ef- 
fort of unnatural violence to uphold it in 
our txisoms. The thing is known, but il is 
not considered ; and the giddy dance of life 
il carried onwards, as if there were no de- 
■troyer upon the way — the tide of human 
existence is borne as restlessly along, as if 
there were no grave to absorb it. 

This miRhl serve to convince us, how 
unavailing is the mere knowledge, even of 
important truth, if not accompanied by the 
feeling, or the practical remembrance of it. 
The knowledge, in (hia case, only serves to 
aggravate our folly, and to bring, on the 
utter heedleasneas of our lives, a more full 
and emphatic condemnation. And on the 
subject of death, we would ask, how is it 
that your fatal insensibility can be justified] 
Has God ]e(i this matter without a witness? 
Has he not strewed the whole path of your 
existence in the world with Ihe mementos 
of its affecting termination? Has he not 
pointed Ihe eye of your experience lo the 
agonies of many a death-bed, and brought 
il irresistibly down upon your convictions, 
that these arc the very agonies through 
which you have to pass? In every death 



does he not seek to grtve upon your (oB- 
eiied heart the lesson of mortality in ch«- 
ractersof deeper remembrance? HasheitM 
tried 10 find access fur the truth, Ihrou^ 
the varied avenues of feeling, and of obKT- 
vatlon, and of conscience 7 And living, u 
you do, in the land of dying men, have ;ou 
not seen enough of this world's chan^lA 
make the history of your life one conunwd 
sennon upon the grave? God has not been 
wanting in those demonstrations of Protl- 
dence, which should have riveted a serioot- 
neas upon your hearts, and transformed yon 
out of the careless, and gay, and woilcUj 
creature that you still are. We protest, bj 
the many sick-beds over which you bate 
hung, and by the deaths which you hm 
witnessed, and by the tears which y<w 
nave shed orer them, that you have long 
ago had enough lo loosen your hold upon 
earth, and to break that accursed spejl bj 
which you are so bound to its lying vanitiet. 
You have enough to dislodge from your 
tosora the spirit of the god of this world; 
and O ! therefore, that yon were wise, that 
you understood these things, that you con- 
sidered your latter end. 

There is no topic on which the distinction 
that there is between knowledge and cooa- 
deration stands more palpably before nt 
than that of death. All are assured of iu 
coming, yet how few so bethink, or so be- 
stir themselves, as to be prepared far ill 
coming. The position which this event 
occupies in the line of our existence, give* 
to it a peculiar advantage for illustrating 
the distinction in question. It stands on 
the extreme horizon of what is sensible^ 
and beyond it lie the dimness and the mys- 
tery of an untrodden land. On thissideoT 
it are the matters of experience. On the 
other side of it are the matters of faiiL 
Now, it partakes wilh the one in the cw- 
tainly wherewith all must regard it ; and it 
partakes with the other in the nullity of id 
practical influence, over the vast majorily 
of our species. Asan object of k no wledgt 
there belongeth to it the assurance of a nuxi 
unqupsiioned truth ; as an object of conii- 
deration, there belongeth to it the airy Ill- 
ness of a vain and visionary fable. It ii 
believed, but it is not mind^j and whik^ 
on the one hand, it ranks among thoseejpe- 
rimental realities which are most assurediy 
known, It, on the other hand, ranks amons 
those illusions of the fancy which are prao- 
lieally and habitually disregarded. ItstimdJ 
forth'to the eye in ail the plainness of oou- 
lar demonstration, and yet with as liiile 
power as if it were a tale of necroroaney. 
It is quite obvious, that in the things « 
faith, there is a want of ascendant povrer 
over the hfe of roan ; and, to justify maa, 
this has lieen ascribed lo their want of ert- 
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m thinjf of obsenration; and makes it as 
elear as day, that even when the evidence 
is complete and iiTe8i8tibl& the effect may 
be as utterly unsubstantial, as if it were 
a thing of nought This ought to alarm 
OS. It should lead us to apprehend, that 
there was enough of argument, on the side 
even of what is spiritual and unseen, to con- 
demn our indifierence to it If the certain- 
tv of death do not move us, it may not be 
the uncertainty of what is on the other side 
of death, that can account for the sluggish- 
ness of our obstinate and unmoved car- 
nality. One thing is certam, that we can 
see an acquaintance fall into his grave, and 
yet continue to live here, as if this were 
our eternity. And does not this make it 
probable,that though that acquaintance were 
to rise again, and to tell us of the world of 
spirits upon which he had entered, we 
should be unaffected as before by the real 
eternity that is awaiting us ? Christ sajrs 
to us himself, that if we believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither should we believe 
though one rose from the dead. This is 
the way in which we meet the demand of 
infidelity, for more of proof, and more of 
information. The fact is that thousands 
have died before us, and are still dying 
around us, and yet the heart of man re- 
mains unvisited by any practical sense of 
his mortality. And the presumption, there- 
fore, is, that though one of these thousands 
were to revive, and to re-appear amongst 
us, fraught with the tidings of heaven's 
glory, and hell's unutterable despair, we 
should still keep our ground against him, 
and the heart of man be unvisited as before 
by any practical sense of his immortality. 
It is not more of evidence that we want. 
There is as much as ought to convince 
us now — and if not convinced, ther^ is as 
much as will condemn us afterwards. The 
cause of our irreligion is not that we could 
not know, but that we do not, and will not 
consider. 

This is a great practical use to which our 
insensibility about death is capable of being 
turned. It proves, that our insensibility 
about eternal things, may be due to some- 
thing else than to the defect of that evidence 
by which they are accompanied. It causes 
us to perceive, that a truth may be surely 
known, and yet not be pondered, or not be 
proceeded upon. Surely to know it is one 
thing — seriously to reflect upon it is an- 
other; and thus it may be, that the irreligion 
of the world is due not to the want of a 
satisfying demonstration on God's part, for 
this might have excused us; but, to the 
want of right consideration on ours, and 
this is inexcusable. 

III. Let us now pass onwards, then, to 
the invisibles of faith — to those things which 
do not, like death, stand upon the confines 
of theaprntual region^ but wee wholly within 



that region, and which man hath not seen 
by his eye, or heard by hisear-^to the awful 
realities that will abide in decra and mystori- 
ous concealment fh)m us, so long as we are 
in the body, and which not till tiie body is 
dissolved, will stand in direct manifestation 
before us. This character of unseen and 
smritual, is not confined to things future. 
There are things present which are spiritual 
also. There is a present Deity, who dwelleth 
in light, it is true^ but it is lignt inaccessible 
— who is encompassed with glory, but it is 
glory which we, in the body, cannot ap- 
proach unto — who stands revealed to angeis 
and adoring spirits; but "whom no man hath 
seen, neither can see. He is the King eter- 
nal and immortal, but he is also the King 
invisible — who, though not &r from any 
one of us, is remote as infinity itself, from 
the ken of our earthly senses — and shrouded 
in the obscurity of his own unfathomaUe 
nature, is he so veiled and darkened firom 
all human contemplation, that we cannot 
behold him. 

And yet, even of this great Spirit we may 
be said, in one sense, to know, however lit- 
tle it is that we may consider him. There 
are averments about God which we have 
long recognised^ and ranked amonff our ad- 
mitted propositions, though we seldom re- 
cur to them in thought, and are never ade- 
quately impressed by them. We know, or 
think we know, that Grod is; and that all 
other existence is suspended upon his will; 
and that, were it not for his upholding arm, 
the whole of Nature would go into dissolu- 
tion ; and that while he sits in high authority 
over all worlds, there is not one individual 
member of his vast family, that is overlook- 
ed by him ; and, more particularly, that he 
looks with the eye of a wise and a watchful 
judge, into every heart, and every con- 
science ; and that he claims a right and a 
property in the services of all his creatures; 
and that he is more absolutely the owner 
and the master of them all, than is man of 
the machine that he hath made, and to 
whose touch all its movements are subordi- 
nate; and that he is a Grod of august and 
inviolable sacredness, in whose presence 
evil cannot dwell, and between the sanctity 
of whose nature and sin, there is a wide and 
implacable enmity; and that he does not sit 
in lofty and remote indifference to the cha- 
racters of hi» children, but takes deep, and 
perpetual, and most vigilant concern in them 
all — Gloving Iheir righteousness, hating their 
iniquity, treasuring their thoughts, and their 
purpos^ and their doing, in the bDok of his 
remembrance; and that, with a view to the 
manifestation of them, on that day, when 
time shall be no more, and each of his ac- 
countable offspring shall have their condi- 
tion awarded to them throup^h eternity — 
when the mystery of God »hall laft ^>s&«A^ 
> and tive ^\ot^ oi\v»^XXttoo5«» toSaL\fc^«3»ft^ 
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to riiine forth at the dose and the oonsom- 
mation of all thinss. 

Now, most of these things you know, or 
profess to know. They are recognised by 
yon as true propositions, and not to have 
them among the articles of your creed, 
would be deemed by you as monstrous and 
revolting infidelity. Most of ^rou would 
shudder at the thought of an atheism, which 
could deny the existence of God, or of a 
blasphemy that could disown his govern- 
ment, or of a heresy that could profane his 
character by stripping it of its truth, and 
justice, and holiness. So dear, in fact, are 
your long-established notions of the Divini- 
ty, that you could not bear them to be med- 
dled with ; and would hold that man to be 
the enemy of your repose, who should ofler 
to violate them. So that, there do exist in 
your mind certain positions which regard a 
Deity, the affirmative of which carries your 
consent, and the denial of which would 
painfully be offensive to you — and thus far 
may you be said to know God, and to be- 
lieve in him. 

Now, as a proof how distinct this know- 
ledge of God is from the consideration of 
him, I will venture to say, that even the 
first and simplest of all these propositions 
is, by many, unthought of for days and 
weeks together. The truth, that God is, 
which all here present would shudder to 
deny, is out of habitual regard, and habitual 
remembrance. It lies like a forgotten thing 
in some deep and latent depository; and as 
to its being brought forth of its hidmg-place, 
for hourly use and meditation, this we never 
meet with, but among a saintly and selected 
few, who are indeed a very peculiar people. 
When God is acknowledged, we cannot lift 
the charge of theoretical atheism ; but when, 
along with this, God is unminded, surely 
then may we lift the charge of practical 
atheism. Now this is the very charge that 
we prefer against the vast majority of our 
world. Tliey liave a knowledge of God; but 
this, so far from extenuating their thought- 
lessness, brings upon it its most fearful ag- 
gravation. It is just because ihey stand pre- 
eminent among the creatures of our world, 
in the faculty of understanding God, that 
they also stand pre-eminent in the crime of 
their ungodliness. It is for this, that they 
suffer in the comparison with " the ox that 
knoweth his owner, and the ass that know- 
eth his master's crib ;" and what they have 
learned of God, or are capable of learning, 
will bring upon their heedlessness of him, 
and of his ways, its severest condemnation. 

It is, indeed, one of the most fearful mys- 
teries of the human spirit, that a truth 
which, of all others, most intimately con- 
cerns us, should yet, of all others, be the 
most gladly bidden away mlo obUv'vou — 

that, as rid of an unwelcome V\a\V0T, \\v^Wtemckx^^^^«tSNj^.<i\v«c^ 
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kindred and r^oicmg elementi than wbia 
God is not in afl his thou^t«---that then ii 
is, when, as broken loose from hnprison- 
ment, the heart revels in its own deriiH^ 
and securely blesses its deliyeranoe fiom tte 
hateful presence of one who oonstrafaied aoi 
overawed it—that the creature should tlM 
hide itself^ as it were, from the Creator, lai 
in virtue of his perpetual recoil fitmi the 
Being who formed, and who upholds han, 
should so keep up a perpetual distance thm 
God — ^that wholly given over to the idolatiy 
of the things that are made, the Maker 
should, to him, be little better than a non- 
entity, or a name; this is the marvel of the 
strange and wayward nature that betongs 
to us, and may well lead us to apprehenl 
the visitation upon it of some sore leprosjr, 
the shock of some great and total dennge- 
ment. 

For what truth of weightier import to m 
all than simply that there is a God— that 
all the busy and unceasing movements 
around us are suspended on the will of a 
livmg Sovereign — that those roiehty forces 
which constantly uphold the play and the 
mechanism of things, are not the random 
energies of Nature that is unconscious; but 
that one sitteth above, and wieldeth them aU 
at his pleasure— that a powerful and a pre- 
siding intelligence hath originated all, and 
overniles all — and that while our only con- 
verse and concern are with the near and the 
visible, that are on every side of us, there is 
an unseen Spirit, to whom belongeth the 
mastery, and with whom alone it is that we 
have mainly and substantially to dol 

Now, how is it that man practically re- 
sponds to this real condition of his being? 
Tell me, from the intimate assurances nf 
your own conscience, or teU me, from the 
broad and palpable character that sits upon 
the doings of your acquaintances, whether 
God hath the ascendency over them. U 
there, all the day long, a felt solemnitv on 
your spirits, because of God, which follovs 
you whithersoever you go, and causes you 
to walk with him in the world? Or, are 
you familiarized with the habit of submit- 
ting your will to his will? Or, have )(»u 
ever, for an hour together, looked upon 
yourselves in the light of being the servants 
of another, and have accordingly run and 
laboured as at the bidding of that other? 
Or, utter strangers to this, do you not wallt 
in the counsel of your own heart? Do yon 
not move as independently, as if in your- 
self it was that you lived, and moved, and 
had your being? In the work that you 
prosecute, and the comforts that you enjoy, 
and even the obligations of which you afr 
quit yourselves to relatives, and to friends, 
is there any fear of God before your eyes? 
— and is not the fear of disgrace from men, 
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him who is the Jud^ and the discemer of 
nwn? The mind is erer crowded with 
ihoa|[ht8, and wishes, and purposes, that 
pass in huBj succession, through its cham- 
Mvs of ifliagery, and minister the food of its 
mirmiitting contemplations. Tell me how 
■mdl id God and godliness there is in them 
alL Tom the inward survey upon your- 
eaimt, and report to us how much of this 
heavenly fruit groweth and flourisheth 
there. O you have hut spied the nakedness 
of the land — Crod is unto you a wilderness, 
and your heart is to hun a spiritual desola- 
tionf 

This emptiness of a man's heart as to the 
recognition of God, runs throughout the 
whole of his history. He is engrossed with 
what is visible and secondary, and he thinks 
no fiirther. The sense of a present and pre- 
siding Deity, is habitually absent from his 
soul; and just because he will not stir him- 
self up to consideration, that he may lay 
hold of God, is he bounded, as if by an im- 
passable limit, to eurth and to earthlincss. 
It needs a force of thought and of reflection, 
to bear him across this barrier, which, whe- 
ther from indolence, or carnality, or a mis- 
giving conscience, he does not choose to 
put into operation; and thus, does he live 
without G<>i in the world. AVhen he enjoys, 
it is without gratitude. When he labours, 
it is wUhout the impulse of an obedient 
loyalty. When he admires, it is without 
carrying the sentiment upwardly unto hea- 
ven, whence all that is lovely on the face 
of our world, was strewn for its embellish- 
ment, and the delight of its beholders. And 
thus, may a traveller on his tour of recrea- 
tion, through some goodly land, be carried 
forward from scene to scene, till the whole 
landscape of an empire shall have passed 
behind nim like a shifting panorama — and, 
as he eyes the beauteous succession of ver- 
dant fidds, and massy foliage, and the many 
pictures of comfort or elegance in human 
na^itations, and the rapid variety where- 
with, in the speed and the turning of his 
movements^ he is, at one time, closed upon 
by the hmits of a sweet and sequestered 
▼alley, and, at another, breaks out in full 
and open perspective, on the glories of half 
a province; why, may all the ecstacy he 
feds be lavished on the spectacles before 
him, vnthout one thought of that master 
hand, which spread out the whole of this 
magnificence, and poured the tide of lustre 
over it No piety may mingle with this 
contemplation; and not for the want of 
knowledge, but the want of thought, may 
there be as little of God in the eye of this 
raptured enthusiast, as in the brute uncon- 
scious gaze of the creature that hath no 
understanding. 

Now, this is Grod's controversy with man 
in the text He there complains of our 
heedHeasneae, He feels himself slighted, 
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that we so seldom, think of him, and that 
he should be thus neglected and set at 
nought by his own offspring. And this in- 
consideration of ours, is matter of blarney 
just because it is a matter of wilfulneas, 
Man has a voluntary control over his 
thoughts. He can turn and transfer them 
from one object of mental contemplation to 
another. He may think of God when he 
diooses. He may recal his scattered im- 
aginations, and summon all that is within 
him to an act of attendance upon God. He 
may bid his mind cease from its rambles, 
and its reveries, and lift itself up to the 
abode of the EtemaL He may lay an ar- 
rest on the processes of the inner man, and 
say to it, with authority, that now is the 
moment for an aspiration, or a solemn feel- 
ing towards God. He may repeat and mul- 
tiply this efibrt into a habit of seriousness. 
It may mix itsdf in with his ordinary busi- 
ness. It may accompany him on his walk, 
even through the streets of the crowded 
city. It may season the hours of his social 
fellowship; and what, at first, is difficult, 
and irregular, and rare, may thus, by dint 
of perseverance, settle down into an habitual 
tendency. He may, at length, be familiar- 
ized to the thought of God, as his master 
and his owner ; and, at length, putting on 
the attitude of a daily and hourly obedience, 
as the eye of a servant looketh towards his 
master, so may his eye be ever towards 
God. This is not the attitude of nature, but 
it may be tried and practised, and, at length, 
efiectually learned. But you will never 
reach it, unless you begin ; you will never 
succeed in it, unless you persevere. And, 
therefore, my plain advice to you is, that 
you now set to it in good earnest Lay a 
mandate upon your Slinking faculty, and 
send it heavenward to God. There is many 
a useless moment that may thus be turned 
to account — many an idle waste in our ex- 
istence, that may thus be reclaimed to sa- 
credness. This is true spiritual education 
— the practice of godliness, instead of the 
theory — ^the way of going about it — and bjr 
which the soul may^ at length, be disci- 
plined to the habit of setting God alvrays 
before it 

It is the absence of this habit which con- 
stitutes the ungodliness of man. There 
cannot be a fouler provocation than that 
man should be satisfied to do without God ; 
and this is the provocation inflicted by all 
who have otiier cares and other pleasures, 
which te^e up the whole of their hearts, 
and have no room there for God or for god- 
liness. Each of ^ou can best tell whether 
you fall under this description of habit and 
of character. Is it not the truth now, that 
God is scarcely in all your thoughts?— that 
you feel no encouragement in any of his 
promises, neither do you tremble under the 
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an otherwise employed than in the prose- 
cation of your interest with him ? and are 
busied with plans, and ohjecta, and antici- 
palions of your own, wherewith his wiU, 
and his glor3rJ[iaTe nothing to do? This is 
your guut. This, in the estimation of hea- 
van^i jurisprudence, is the very essence of 
aloAihiess. Quite consistent, we do admit, 
wtth much to soften and much most ho- 
nourably to signalize yon; but involving 
ytm in the direct charge, that none of you 
nnderstandeth, and none of you seeketh af- 
ter God. 

IV. But the distinction between those 
who only know, and those who dso consi- 
der, is never more stronffly marked than in 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. And 
fearful is the hazard, lest knowleoge, and it 
alone, should satisfy the possessor ; lest he 
should settle down into a treacherous com- 
placency, because he has made a right ad- 
justment of the articles of his creed ; lest he 
count it enouffh, that he has acquiesced, at 
all points, in me orthodoxy of the question ; 
and so come forth with a flaming Chris- 
tianity, that lies more in dogmatism than in 
devotion, more in a sturdy intolerance of 
error, than in a true and tender sincerity 
of heart And the very controversies of the 
church have served to filter this deluinon. 
The very quantity of debate and of argu- 
ment that has been expended on theology, 
leads to a most hurtful misconceiving of this 
matter. You know, that the design of ar- 
gument is to carry you onward to a set of 
just and accurate convictions. This, in 
fact, is the landing place to which it brings 
you, and at which it leaves you ; and the 
danger is, that having brought you there, 
yon go no further — and this place of arri- 
val becomes your place of rest, and sta- 
tionary residence^ It is the pride, and am- 
bition, and the zeal of every intellectual 
combatant, to carry the understanding of 
his reader ; and having done this, he is apt 
to sit down and be satisfied with the tri- 
umphs of his gotten victory ; and the scholar 
himself, seized with the very same infection, 
may sit down, too, as if he had attained an 
ultimate good, in which he may rejoice, and 
where he may now securely and fearlessly 
repose, ^d yet, the whole amount of his 
acquisition may be a mere notional Chris- 
tianity — a list of doctrines that are settled 
and set by — ^that are as much within the 
grasp of his knowledge as many other arti- 
cles of human speculation and science — but 
are just as little reiterated upon as they by 
a habit of frequent and feeling consideration. 
And hence a femiliar ^diibition to all who 
live in this our scholastic land, where a 
people, fresh from their catechisms, are 
primed and charged with orthodoxy, and 
all whose articles stand befoxc you in well- 



there an ahnostezduaive occupancrr-^hooi 
many a stout defender of the fauh wddU 
rejoice in as his own, but in whom tti 
Author and the Finisher of faith, fiodi Il> 
tie of that love or that obedience whidilo 
him are the abne testa of discipIeflh^H-i 
people whom none can chaDoige for igno- 
rance, but whose still unmortified tempoi^ 
and still unabated worldlineas^ may pron^ 
that though they do know, yet they donol 
consider. 

It were well, if such people could be e^ 
tricated fh)m the strongholds of flieir yet 
impregnable Antinomianism. It were wdl 
to alann their conscience with the sayings 
that no knowledge and no belief wiU giie 
them justification, which does not me ma^ 
tification also. All their doctrinal aoqmie- 
ments are precisely of as little avail as li 
the knowledge of death, if they think not 
of dying— or, as their knowledge of a €kid, 
if they give no earnest heed to him. It ii 
well that they know; but the bteaang ii 
turned into a condemnation and a carR^i( 
while they know, they do not ccmaider. 

There are no topics on which there baa 
been so much of controversy, or thai baa 
^ven rise to so many an daboratedisBRti- 
tion. as the person and offices of ChriaL 
And, doubtless, the scholarship has been 
well employed, that rescued from the en- 
tanfflements of sophistry, the predona troth 
of uie divinity of our neiyionr. And weO 
may England rejoice in those lettered ec- 
clesiastics, who have put down, as far as 
argument could do it, the infidelity that 
decried the truth of his high and heaTenly 
apostleship. And worthier far than all the 
revenue of all her colleges, is the return of 
criticism and of demonstration that they 
have made in behalf of his great sacrifice^ 
and of his unchangeable and eveAdmioff 
priesthood. Yet, let it not be disguise^ 
that the knowledge of all these credentiab 
is one thing, and the serious, the practical 
consideration of them, is another—that 
many a commentator has mastered the dif 
Acuities of the question, who has not been 
solemnized by the thought of its urgent and 
affecting realities — that stalled orthodoxy, 
with her clear understanding, but untouched 
heart, has often launched upon heresy her 
mighty fulminations, and manfully asserted 
the truth which she never felt— that the 
peasant may catch direct from his BiWe, 
what the dignitary has gathered by wading 
through the erudition of distant centuries; 
and this veriest babe in literature may ooi' 
strip the literary giant, because he not only 
knows the truth, but wisely and duteondy 
considers it 

Let us, in like manner, look unto Jeaoi 
with the eye of a plain Christian, msteai 
of looking at him with the eye of a pro- 
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palpably and unambignoualy told of him, 
ud see whether, without leamine of him 
%at which we. do not know, much mifht 
nol be made by considerinff of him that 
vhieh we do know — and whether, out of 
audi matenals of thought as are withm 
nach of all, there might not a far more 
aolamn impression come upon the heart, 
and a fiur more powerful influence upon the 
character, than are to bis witnessed even 
among the most zealous and declared pro- 
JBMorn of our day. 

Vint, then, he is the Apostle of our pro- 
fcnion, or we profess him to be our Apos- 
tle. L(Bt us consider him as such. Let us 
bethhik ourselves of all which this title im- 
plies. It means one who is sent The 
twdve were called apostles, because sent to 
preach the Gospel unto every creature. 
And, in like manner, he too is an Apostle, 
because sent by his |[ather into the world. 
He came to us from a place of deep and 
ndaiown mystery— he traversed that do- 
maia which separates the. land of spirits 
from the peopled and familiar land in which 
we dwdl— he burst upon our senses from 
a region where all is iirviaible — and far 
more wonderful than if he had been a visi- 
tor from anoiher phinet than our own, did 
be light upon our world from the dwelling- 
place of him who is the uncreated source 
of all worlds, from the very abode and 
sanctaary of the EtemaL How it ought to 
move us with awe at the approach of such 
a messenger, when we think of the glory 
and the sacredness of his former habitation ! 
— of those ineffable communions that he 
had witii the Father before the world was 
— and deep insight into all those mysteries 
of God, that are to us unsearchable ! How 
it ought to fieisten upon it the gaze of every 
mortal eye, that on the shore of our world 
there has been an arrival from the dark and 
the shrouded infinity which lies beyond it 
—that, at length, out of realms which are 
afar, a traveller hath come; and that, though 
▼eiled from everlasting in the obscurity of 
a remote and lofty nature, he hath now 
stood revealed to the observation of human 
senses, and poured forth an utterance that 
can be taken up bv human ears ! 

And what ought to fasten upon him a 
still more intense regard, he comes with a 
message to our world — ne comes straight 
from ue Divinity himself, and charged by 
him with a special communication — God 
had broken silence, and this great Apostle 
of our profession was the bearer of that 
voice which speaketh from heaven tmto the 
children of men. It was a thing of mighty 
Unport, indeed, tliat there should have been 
an actual errand to us from the pavilion of 
the Almighty's residence — that one fa- 
miliarly acquainted there should have come 
to tabernacle here, and to enter upon con- 
rene and companioBsbip with men— -ihat\ 



he did announce himself, and on satisfying 
credentials, to have been sent amongst us 
from the upper paradise, with tidings that 
he had to deliver, and on a work that had 
been given him to do. And it ought^ at 
least, to make no difference, that now he 
has returned to the place fh)m whence ha 
came. For he left behind him the records 
of his wondrous embassy — end the authen- 
tic and the authoritative voice of heaven 
still speaketh to us there—and with our 
hands upon the Bible, we are in ^ntact 
with the very" materials of a communication 
from the Deity. In the brea^ of the God- 
head, there was a motion ana a desire to- 
wards our species, and here is the expres- 
sion of it—the very transcript of that mes- 
sage which our Apostle brought, and which 
our Apostie left amongst us — the word that 
actually came from the secret place of the 
Eternal, and is fraught with those revealed 
thinss, which now belong to us and to onr 
children. I declare not a novelty in 3ronr 
hearing. It is not a matter of which yon 
are ignorant, and which you need to know. 
But it is a matter of which you are wofhlly 
heedless, and which you need to consider 
We do not need t^each you what is new. 
But we need to amst you by the sense of 
what is old and^wgotten. We chai]ge 
your neglect of the Scriptures of our faSh 
upon your neglect of that great Apostle, 
who is the Autiior and the Finisher of our 
faith. By your daily indifference to Ahe 
word that is written, you inherit all the 
guilt, and will come under the very reckon- 
ing of those, who, in the da3rs of the Sa- 
viour, treatca with neglect and indifference, 
the word that was spoken. Our challenge 
against you is, that the Bible is to you a 
thing of insipidity — ^that it is not desired by 
you as the aliment of your souls — ^that 
though unread for days together, you miss 
no necessary food, you feel no vacancy, yoa 
are visited with no hunger, you can do very 
well without this nourishment of the spin- 
tual life, and so give reason to fear, that 
within ytM there is no spiritual principle to 
sustain. And looking unto that of which 
this written document is the memorial, do 
we charge upon all who slight the perasal 
of it, that they trample into insignificance a 
formal embassy from heaven — ^that they 
treat witii contumely the messenger who 
came therceforth unto our wond— that 
God by him has spoken, and they have 
disregurded— that the daily spectacle of the 
Bible before their eyes, is a daily solicita- 
tion on the part of Qirist 4p be heard, and 
by their continued heedlesnws to which, 
they, all their lives, set his character, as an 
Apostie, utterly to scorn. 

The way to repair this treatment, is forth- 
with to give your diligence unto the book 
—and to press upon your moral 6elu»^«a 
you open \\, liJ^'ftX T«« -^WL^tfc ^isjR^ 
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ter into converse vrith Qod — and thus to 
fix andsdemnize your attention, while you 
read those words of which Christ may be 
called the- Apostle or the messenger. The 
act of reading the Bible, is the act of hold- 
inff opnference with the Deity— and while 
this is what all know, this is what few con- 
aider. 

/There is one topic which stands con- 
nected with the apostleship of Christ, and 
that stamps a most peculiar interest on the 
▼isit which he made to us from on high. 
He is God manifest in the flesh. In the 
character of a man, hath he pictured forth 
to us the attributes of the Divinity. He is 
the brightness of his Father's glory, and 
the express image of his person — ^yet, in 
virtue of the humanity wherewith he is in- 
vested, hath he offered, even to the eye of 
sense, a palpable representation of the God- 
head. " He who hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father," — and we, by fastening our at- 
tentive regards upon his person and history, 
may gather the very aspect and lineaments 
of the King invisi!)le. That Beinff, who 
had been so long wrapt in profoundcst se- 
crecy from our world — that Being, whom 
none could apprehend, for no eye of mortal 
could carry him through that dark and un- 
trodden interval, by which the two regions 
of sense and of spirit stand apart from each 
other — the Being, who ever since the en- 
trance of sm, had laid his jealous interdict 
on the approaches of our species, and with- 
drawn himself by a remote and lofty sepa- 
ration away from us — he, at lenjjth, broke 
out from this vail of deepest mystery, and 
in the person of him wlio is iit once his re- 
presentative and his Apostle, does he now 
stand before us in visible manifestation. 
And we, by considering this Apostle, learn 
of God. By looking unto liim, we look 
unto the likeness of our Creator, and we 
become acquainted with him. In the 
purity, and the gentleness, and the simple 
majesty of Christ, do we read the chanic- 
teristics of the Deity. And how it con- 
cerns us to know, from this narrative of 
unwearied well-doing, that there is so nnich 
of l)enevolence in lieaven — that the Sove- 
reign who sits in liigh authority there, is as 
good as he is great — that there is a meek- 
ness to soften the majesty of liis natnre, 
and a compassionate longing after those 
men whom the hand of justice was lifted 
up to destroy — that even in the holy of 
holies, there dwells a tenderness for our 
degraded si)ecies — and could the securities 
of heaven's throne only be upholden, that 
there were a good-will and a mercy on 
high, ready to burst forth upon our world 
and to circulate at large over all its fa- 
milies. 

But th'iB leads us to auolhex lop\e of cou- 
sideration, the priesthood ot C\\t\?\. 'Y\w. 
atonement tiiat he made Cot s\\\ \\?\ss ^ tavi 



most place in orthodoxy. It is reitented 
in all our catechisms. It forms the burdes 
and the argument of many a ponderaoi 
dissertation. And to the popular mind, too, 
is it fully as familiar as to the accomplish- 
ed scholar in theology. Insomuch, that 
scarcely an individual can be met with, 
even in the humblest walks of society, who 
does not know, and who could not tdl, that 
Christ died for the world. But as we bara 
often said, there is a knowledge without 
consideration. A truth may be acquired, 
and then, cast as it were into some bidden 
comer of the mind, may it lie forgotten, as 
in a dormitory. And thus it feres with 
many a precious doctrine of the Bibla 
We learn it most readily from the qoo- 
tion-book. We give the vote to it of our 
most prompt and zealous affirmative. Wo 
enlist it among the articles of our creed— 
and espousing it as our own belief, do we 
become partisans, or even advocates in iti 
favour. And yet all this may consist with 
an entire practical heedlessness— with a 
deep torpor and unconcern about that troth 
which may have come to us most abun- 
dantly in word, though not at all in power. 
The soiil may be habitually inadvertent to 
that as a principle, which is most zeal- 
ously professed, and even contended for as 
an opinion. And accordingly, we are told 
by the apostle, of this very aoctrine, that 
Christ died for our sins accordmg to the 
Scriptures, how possible it is for men to 
receive it, yet not to remember it— that 
they may have once committed it to their 
understanding, as an article of faith, with- 
out having charged it upon their memory 
as an article of hourly and habitual renir- 
rence — that it may have been consented to 
by the mind, without being dwelt upon by 
the mind — in which case, says Paul, you 
have believed in vain; and just because 
you keep not in memory, or, rather, con- 
sider not, and call not up to memory, thai 
which I have preached unto you. 

And, therefore, would I again bid yon 
consider him who is the High Priest of 
your profession. I call upon you ever and 
anon to think of this sacrifice — and toward 
oiTthe le*Taliiy of nature frcmi your spiriis, 
by a constant habit of recurrence, iip^'n 
your part, to the atonement that he hath 
made, and to the everlasting righteousness 
that he hath brourrht in. Without this, the 
mind is ever Jaj)sing anon into alienation 
and distrust — and tlie habitual jealousy of 
guilt, when not met, at all times, by a sense 
of that blood which washes it away, will 
throw us back again to our wonted distance 
from God — and instead of breath iiiir the 
free air of confidence in him, or rej»)icing 
in the sunshine of his reconciled counte- 
uauce^ there will be a flaw of sus])iciou in 
'A\ owT \w\!P\<jw\x?«>^ "«wi \\\stead of loving 
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dread of him as an aceuaer. There may 
be the oocaaioiial reoognitioii of Christ, and, 
perhaps, ahmff with it a gleam of light and 
of liberty. But the geiieral state will be, 
that of a mind vrtum is overcast And, 
therefore, to keep all clear, and habitually 
dear, would I advise a regular finrthgoing 
of your believing thoughts, to the great 
decease that was accomplisned at Jerusa- 
Imn. I would have you to look unto Jesus 
Christ, and unto mm crucified, and be 
lightened ther^y. Forget not that for guilt 
tiiere has been an appropriate remedy pro- 
vided in the Gospel — and the wa^ for you 
to stand delivered from all your (ears of its 
Tengeanoe and its agony, is to think of the 
vengeance that has alr^y been poured 
out and of the agony that has already been 
endured for it Be very sure, that when 
justice is satisfied, then mercy, set at large 
from this obstruction, is free to rejoice over 
you. And justice is satisfied. The sufier- 
mgs of the garden and the cross, have ab- 
sorbed it all — nor after Christ hath pour^ 
out his soul unto the death for you, will it 
wefkf in the horrors of your condemned 
eternity, for a double redress, and a double 
vindication. O. come out tnen, from the 
prison-house of despondency — ^and, when 
you think of your sins, think also of the 
ransom which has been paid for them. On 
the strength of this, do make your resolute 
stand against the spirit of bondage— and 
looking, and looking hourly unto the vic- 
tim who has already bled a full expiation, 
do uphold yourself m the confidence, that 
sin is made an end of. that transipression is 
finished, that reconciliation for iniquity is 
made, and that now the believer, released 
from captivity, ma^ walk before God in the 
security and the triumph of an everlasting 
righteousness, 
in other sacrifices, the priest is distin- 

Siishable from the victim. Here they are 
e same. He was the victim when dying. 
He is the High Priest, now that he is risen 
again. And thus does he still plead, in the 
ear of God, the offisring that was once 
made, and tne power of which endureth 
continually. That incense, virith the savour 
of which God was well pleased, he is at 
all times well pleased to be reminded of— 
and only consider him who fills his mouth 
with this argument in behalf of all who ro- 



pdr to him, who can argue his sacrifice as 
an adequate redemption for the chief of 
sinners, and whose glory as a phyiridaa 
and a saviour, is most illustrated, when the 
most desperate of offenders come unto hfaDi 
and are healed. It is not enouf[h. that yoa 
have, at one time, imported this mto your 
undorstandingj and given it a phce there , 
among the articles 0? yoitr belief. It Is by 
keeping it in memory— it is by renSlrtpg 
upon it your mental acts of faith and oe? 
pendence— it is by again and again re- 
pairing to it— and looung habitu^y tmto 
nim as your Intercessor and High Priest, 
even as the children of Israel looked daily 
to Jerusalem, at the times of their morning 
and evening sacrifice. It is thuiL that 
peace is kept up in the heart— and it is 
thus, that instead of oommg upon us at 
starts, and in the shape of a momentary 
visitation, it maintains the continuous flow 
wi^m us, of a river that is at once mig^ity 
and inexhaustible. It is thus, that this doc- 
trine of our faith, instead of having only 
once made its entrance iuto our creed, is 
used by us at all times as a cordial— and 
the thought of Christ, as our acceptable 
and all-prevailing High Priest, is often pre- 
sent to ue mind, and always iSlt to be pre- 
cious. 

And never forget that the way to main- 
tain peace of consdence, is also the way to 
maintain purity of character. This is a 
mystery of the Christian life which the 
world apprehendeth not— and yet so real- 
ized, we think, by universal experience 
that never do we reckon, 'm the history or 
the church, or ui any of its members, had 
vnlfid sin place at the same time alqn^ 
with a full exercise of faith on the testi- 
mony of God. It is peace in the conscience, 
in fiu^ that keeps up love in the heart. It 
is this which, by putting joy, and hope, 
and confidence in die bosom, furnishes the 
soul virith the most powerful springs of 
obedience. It is this which awakens grati- 
tude in the bosom, that ere now was beset 
with the cold distractions of legality ; and 
under the constraining influence of the 
love of Christ, is it ever found, that the 
most joyfi^ believer is also the most fruit- 
M believer, living no longer to himself, but 
to Christ who died, for him, and who rose 
again. 
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